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METEOBOLOGY; IMPOETATIONS OF GEAIN; SALES OP 
BEITI8H WHEAT; PEICES OF COEN AND OTHER 
PEODUCE; AGEICDLTUEAL STATISTICS; AND STA¬ 
TISTICS OF DAIEY PEODUCE. 


[The facts are derived chiefly from the Meteorological Beports of Mr. 
Glaisher, and the Beturns of the Board of Trade, and of the Inspector- 
General OF Imports and Exports.] 


METEOBOLOGY.—1876. 

First Quarter (January, February, March ),—The first four days of 
the year were warm, the temperature showing a mean daily excess 
of nearly 6°. From 5th to 16th January a cold period prevailed, 
and the mean temperature averaged a defect of nearly 7°; a warm 
period then set in, and continued until 3rd Februar}’^, followed By 
nine days cold weather. From 14th February to 8th March the 
temperature was generally in excess, but on 9th, a third cold 
period commenced, and lasted until 27th. The last four days of 
March were warm. Mr. Glaisher calls attention to the remarkable 
alternations of temperature in each month of the quarter. The 
mean temperature was below the average on 43, and showed an 
excess on 48 of the 91 days in the quarter. As evidence of the 
extremes of temperature which prevailed, it may be mentioned that 
the average deficiency on the 43 days of low temperature was 
5®*4, and the average excess on the 48 warm days was 6°*7. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 39^*8, and 1°‘0 above the 
average for the corresponding period in 105 years. In January 
the mean was 37®-l, and both in February and March 41°*1; the 
mean showed an excess of 2^-5 in February, whereas it differed 
but slightly from the average in January and March. The mean 
temperature of the quarter at 50 stations of observation ranged 
from 34®*4 at AUenheads (Northumberland), to 44°*9 at Helston 
(Cornwall). 

The amount of rain and melted snow measured during the quarter 
at Greenwich did not, however, exceed 4*9 inches, which corresponded 
with the average amount in 61 years; the amounts in inches were 
!•! in January, 1*5 in February, and 2*3 in March. The average rain¬ 
fall at all the 50 stations of observation between latitudes 50® and 
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55° was 8*2 inches, against 6*3 and 6*6 inches in the conesponding 
periods of 1874 and 1875. Between latitudes 54° and 55° the 
average rainfall was 9*5 inches, whereas between 51° and 52° it 
did not exceed 7*0 inches. The rainfall in the 13 weeks ending 
1st April in those of the twenty largo English towns for which 
returns are furnished, ranged from 4*7 inches in Sunderland to 11*6 
inches in Bristol. 

Leaf-^huds first appeared on the Sycamore^ on the 27 th of February 
at Strathfield Turgiss. 

Leafdmds first appeared on the Horse-chestnut, on the 26 th of 
February at Ilelston; on the 7th of March at Strathfield Turgiss; 
on the 12th at Caterham; on the 20th at Guernsey; and on the 
27th at Weybridge. 

Leaf-huds first appeared on the Hawthorn, on the 15th of February 
at Weybridge. 

Field Elm in leaf, on the 8th of March at Helston. 

Hawthorn in leaf, on the 9th of March at Oxford; on the 10th at 
Helston; on the 20th at Guernsey; and on the 24th at Weybridge. 

Pear in blossom, on the 22nd of February at Helston; and on the 
21st of March at Llandudno. 

Peach in blossom, on the 23rd of February at Helston; on the 
14th of March at Oxford ; and on 26th at Wisbech. 

Plum in blossom, on the 17th of March at Strathfield Turgiss; on 
the 24th at Llandudno; and on the 28th at Oxford. 

Wryneck arrived, on the 31st of IMarch at Guernsey. 

Woodcock departed, on the 25th of February from Strathfield 
Turgiss. 

Second Quarter (April, May, Junef —The warm weather which set 
in on 28th March continued until 9th April, the mean temperature 
of the first nine days of the quarter being in excess by 5^°. A 
severely cold period commenced on 10th April and lasted until 
19th. During this period snow fell generally throughout the 
country, and the heaviest snow-storm of the whole winter occurred 
on 14th. The average daily deficiency of temperature from lOtli 
to 19th April was 4^°. From 20th to 29th April the weather was 
moderately warm, but a long cold period set in on 30th, which 
continued, with few exceptions, till 18th June. The weather was 
cold during the greater part of May; the direction of the wind 
was principally E. and N.E., snow fell occasionally up to 14th, 
and no rain fell between the end of April and 21st May. The 
average daily deficiency of temperature during the 50 days ending 
18th June was nearly 3i°. From 19th to the end of June the 
temperature was, for the most part, warm, and showed an average 
daily excess of 2 J.° 
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The mean temperature of the quarter was 51°*7 and 1°*3 below the 
average for the coi responding period in 105 years. In April the 
mean was 47°'2 and below the average; in May the mean was 
49°*4, and the deficiency 3°‘l; and in June 58°*5, or in excess by 
0°*3. The mean temperature of the quarter at 42 stations of 
observation ranged from 47'^*9 at Calcethorpe (Lincolnshire), to 
53”‘3 at Barnstaple. 

Tlie amount of rain measured dining the quarter at Greenwich 
was only 3*5 inches, and was 2*3 inches bolow the average amount 
for the corresponding peiiod in 61 years. 'Jlio amounts measured 
in the three months were respectively 1*3 inch in April, and 
1‘1 inch both in May and Juno; these monthly amounts showed 
a deficiency of nearly half an inch in Apiil, and of about an inch 
in May and in Juno. The average rainfall at-the various stations 
of observation between latitudes 50° and 55° was 5*6 inches, against 
4*4 and 5*9 inches in the corresponding periods of 1874 and 1875. 
'fhe average rainfall was 4*4 inches between latitudes 50° and 51°, 
whereas between 54° and 55° it averaged 7*1. The measured rain¬ 
fall during the 13 weeks ending 1st July in those of the twenty 
largo English towns furnishing returns, ranged from 3*5 in London 
and 4*6 both in Bristol and Liverpool, to 7*3 inches in Wolver- 
liamj)ton and Manchester. 


The earliest The latest. 


Field elm m leaf, 

April 5th, 

at Strathfield; 

May 12th 

at Milltown. 

Wych elm „ 


16th 

yy 

Guernsey; 

Apiil 24th 

yy 

Oxford. 

Oak 


0th 

yy 

Oxford; 

„ 25th 

yy 

Milltown. 

Lime ,, 


8th 

yy 

Stiathfield; 

May 24th 

yy 

Milltown. 

Sycamore „ 


5th 

yy 

Strathfield; 

,, i th 

yy 

Milltown. 

Hawthorn „ 


8 th 

yy 

Calcetlioipe; 

A])ril 23rd 

yy 

Llandudno. 

Hazel „ 

yy 

5th 

yy 

Oxford; 

May 20th 

yy 

Milltown. 

Lilac m blossom, 

yy 

1st 

yy 

Helbtou; 

„ 29th 

yy 

Calcethorpe. 

Honeysuckle „ 

May 16th 

yy 

Llandudno; 

June 20th 

yy 

Hull. 

Mountain ash „ 

J9 

13th 

yy 

Strathfield; 

Mav 24th 

yy 

Llandudno. 

Laburnum „ 

Apiil 2Gth 

yy 

Helston; 

31st 

yy 

Calcethorpe. 

Yellow broom „ 

yy 

9th 

yy 

Weybiidge; 

„ 28th 

yy 

Caterham. 

Apple 

yy 

20lh 

yy 

Llandudno; 

,, 15th 
Apiil 28th 

yy 

Milltown. 

Pear 

yy 

1st 

yy 

Strathfield; 

yy 

Hull. 

Plum „ 

yy 

10th 

yy 

Milltown; 

May 8th 

yy 

Silloth. 

Cherry „ 

yy 

Gth 

yy 

Strathfield; 

„ 9th 

yy 

Allenheads. 

Wheat in ear. 

June 15th 

yy 

Helston; 

June 23rd 

yy 

Llandudno. 

AVheat in flower. 

yy 

22nd 

yy 

Wey bridge; 

„ 30tli 

>> 

Calcethorpe. 

Bailey m eai, 

yy 

23rd 

yy 

Llandudno; 

„ 27th 

yy 

Calcethorpe. 

Oats „ 

yy 

20tb 

yy 

Weybridge; 

„ 30th 

yy 

Strathfield. 

Cuckoo arrived. 

April 1st 

yy 

Helston; 

May Gth 

yy 

Bywell. 

Swallow „ 

yy 

8th 

yy 

Helston; 

„ 20th 


Allenheads. 

Nightingale „ 

yy 

19th 

yy 

Cardmgton; 

„ 23rd 

yy 

Stieatley. 


Third Quarter (July, August, September ^,—Throughout July, and 
until the 22nd of August, the weather was generally fine and hot; 
the temperature was particularly high during the four days ending 
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17th July, and the five days ending 17th August. The average 
daily excess of tempeiature during the 63 days ending 22nd August 
was 4J°. From the 23rd August until the 17th September low 
temperature generally prevailed, the average daily deficiency being 
equal to 3^^. A warm period, however, set in on the 18th Sep¬ 
tember, and lasted until the end of the month. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was Gl'^’S, and exceeded the 
average for the corresponding period in 105 years by 2®*1. In July 
the mean was 65°’9, and 4°‘3 above the average. Since 1841 the 
mean temperature of July has only twice been as high as it was 
last quaiter; it was G8”*l in 1859 and 67°*5 in 1868. The mean in 
August was 63°-7, showing an excess of 2°*9 , whereas in September 
it fell to 6o®'8, and was 0®‘8 below the average. The mean tem¬ 
perature of the quarter at 47 stations of observation ranged from 
5o°-7 at North Shields, to 63"*3 at East Tilbury. 

The rainfall during the quai*ter at the Greenwich Obseiwatory 
was but 5-3 inches, and was 2*2 inches below the average in the 
corresponding three months in 61 years. In July only 0*7 of 
an inch of rain was measured, showing a deficiency of nearly 
2 inches; in August and September 2*0 inches and 2*6 inches were 
respectively measured, neither amount differing considerably from 
the average. I'he rainfall at all the stations of obseivation between 
latitudes 50*^ and 55° aveiaged 8 5 inches, against 10*3 inches in 
the corresponding quaiter of last year; between 51° and 52° the 
average fall was 7*3 inches, whereas between 53° and 54° it was 
9-5 inches. Tlie measured rainfall duiing the 13 weeks ending 30th 
September in each of nineteen other large English towns furnish¬ 
ing returns exceeded that recorded at the Greenwich Observatory ; 
it ranged fioin 6 4 inches in Leeds, to 10*7 and 13*0 inches in 
Plymouth and Bristol. 

During the first nine months of 1876 the amount of rain mea¬ 
sured at the lioyal Observatory, Greenwich, was 13-7 inches, and 
was 4*5 inches below the average amount in the corresponding 
period of 61 years. 

Fourth Quarter (October, November, December ^,—Till the 20th of 
October the weather was warm with frequent rain, the average 
excess of mean temperature was 5|° daily; from October 2l8t to 
November 12th, it was mostly cold, with but little rain, the average 
deficiency of temperature was 3J° daily, and from November 13th 
to the end of the year, with the exception of the six days Decem¬ 
ber 2l6t to December 26th, the weather was warm, and at times 
very warm, with very frequent lain; the average daily excess of 
temperature for the 38 days ending December 20th was 4J°; the 
average deficiency for the six days ending December 26th was 
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daily, and the average excess for the last five days of the year 
was 12J°. 

The most remarkable phenomena in this quarter were, the very 
small atmospheric pressure, the high temperature, and the extra¬ 
ordinary falls of rain in the month of December. 

The mean temperature of the air in December was 44°*1, and 
back to 1771 there have only been nine Decembers in which the 
temperature has been so high. 

The fall of rain in December was exceedingly anomalous. 
About London and its neighbourhood it amounted to nearly 6 
inches, and back to 1815 there has been no instance of so great 
a fall in December; the previous instances of monthly falls 
-equalling this amount nearly, were 7*0 inches in July 1828; 
<6*0 inches in October 1841; 6*0 inches in November 1852; 
5*8 inches in June 1860, and 5*8 inches in July 1867. In the 
same period there was no instance of so largo a fall in December 
as in the present year; the nearest approaches to it were in the 
years 1821 and 1868, when the falls were 5*2 inches and 5*4 inches 
respectively. The total fall in November and December was 8*9 
inches, and back to 1815 there is but one instance of so large a fall 
in these two months, viz., in the year 1821, when it was 9*9 inches. 

The following are the instances back to 1815, when the fall of 
lain in the quarter was as large as that in the present year, viz:— 
1821 it was 12*5 inches; 1822 it was 10*6 inches; 1824 it was 
10*9 inches; 1841 it was 12*1 inches; 1852 it was 12*0 inches; 
and 1872 it was 11*3 inches. 

At Greenwich the fall of rain in October was 1*6 inch, being 
1*2 inch below its average; in November it was 3*1 inches, being 
O-S inch above its aveiage; and in December was 5*8 inches, being 
^i*8 inches above its average; the total fall in the quarter was 
10*5 inches, being 3*4 inches above its average. 

These heavy and continuous rains produced great floods over 
low-lying land throughout the country, and agricultuial operations 
were generally stopped. During December several severe gales took 
place, and caused a great many shipwiecks on our coasts, particu¬ 
larly at the times of the extreme low readings of the barometer. 

The mean temperature of the air for the quarter was 47°*0, being 
3®*3 and 2°*4 above the averages of the preceding 105 years, and 
35 years respectively. In the preceding 105 years, the following 
are the only instances of so high a mean temperature of the 
quarter, viz.:— 

In 1806 it was 48®*5 In 1831 it was 47®*1 In 1852 it was 48®*1 
1818 „ 47®-2 1847 „ 47®*5 1857 „ 47®*9 

1821 „ 47®*4 
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14 reading this Table it will be boride in mind that the n^inus sign (-) signifies below the average, and that the pltts sign (-|-) signifies above the average. 
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Note.*— |n reading this Table it will be borne In mind that the minus sign (—) signifies beloio the average and that thejplus sign (+) signifies above the average. 
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CORN: Importations, Sales, and Prices. 

Qoantitibb of Wheat, Wheatmeal and Flour, Barley, Oats, Peas and 
Beans, Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year 1876. 


1876 . 

Wheat 

Wheatmeal 
and Flour. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

January .. 
February 
March .. 
April 

May 

June 

evts. 

4.520,727 

3.554.047 

3.083,539 

3,408,034 

3.339.264 

3.796.688 

cwts. 

670,863 

582,771 

519.657 

539.591 

409.215 

354.248 

cwts. 

897.636 

562,401 

419,829 

603,957 

678,307 

388,913 

cwts. 

900,650 

547,524 

553,419 

763.409 

910,640 

1.336.594 

cwts. 

177,012 

168,877 

81,939 

86,738 

109,959 

154,869 

cwts. 

293.489 

339,785 

226,615 

301,438 

349,737 

440,809 

In first Six'! 
Months / 

21,702,299 

3.076,345 

3,551.043 

5,012,236 

779,394 

1,951.875 

July.. .. 
August .. 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 

5.595.948 

4.589.311 

3,039.506 

2,872,378 

, 3.539.245 

1 3.057.565 

384,366 

415.479 

438,234 

604,163 

578.422 

445,531 

331,406 

365,800 

928,356 

1,579.023 

1,659,354 

1,355.093 

1,089,760 

1,269,550 

990,332 

998,079 

1,202,263 

642,368 

67,402 

272,333 

80,913 

203.429 , 

246,678 ' 
160,848 

450,610 

629,532 

422,494 

432,728 

388,018 

326,961 

In last Sixl 
Months / 

22,691,853 

2,866,195 

6,219,032 

6,192,352 1 

1 

830,603 ^ 

2,649,333 

Year .. 

44,394.152 

5,942,540 

9.770,075 

11,204,588 ^ 

1 , 609,997 

4 , 601,206 


Note. —The average weights per quarter of com, as adopted in the oflBce of the 
Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, are as follow .—For wheat, 485J lbs., 
or 4J cwts.; for barley, 400 lbs., or 3} cwts.; for oats, 308 lbs., or 2 } cwts. Com 
has been entered and charged with duty by weigU instead of measure since Sep¬ 
tember, 1864. 


Computed Real Value of Corn Imported into the United Kingdom in each 
of the Five Years, 1872-76. 



1872. 

1873. 

1871 

1876. 

1876. 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Maize . 

Other kinds .. .. 
Wheat Flour .. .. 
Other kinds of Flour 

£. £. 

26,046,876 28,446,689 
6,194,155 4 , 010 . 344 * 
4,212,086 4,804,118 
8,696,362 6,621,720 

1.747,073! 1,788,716 
4,092,189, 5.839.197 
9,8831 10,570 

£, 

25,201,062 

5,266,096 

5.118,785 

7.484.178 

1,959,237 

5,709,820 

14,405 

£. 

27.418.970 

4,630,654 

5,407,928 

8,112,158 

2,304,218 

4.828,167 

12,130 

£. 

23,140,766 
3,745.420 
4,619.427 
'12,744,432 
, 2 , 555,397 
4,729,206 

15.474 

Total of Corn .. 

50,998,624 51,521.354 

1 

50.753.583 

52.714,225 

51.550,122 











Quantities of Beitish Wheat Sold in the Towns from which Ketums are 
received under the Act of the 27th & 28th Victoeia, cap. 87, and their 
Avebage Peices, in each of the Twelve Months of the Years 1871-76. 



Quantities in Quarters 


1871. 1 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. j 

1876. 

1876. 


quarters 

quarters. 

quarters 

quarters. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

First month .. 

267,827 

194,719 

183.987 

187,106 

210,661 

154,367 

Second month 

309.376 

193,910 

202,977 

189,031 

223,974 

188,539 

Tiiird month i 
(five weeks) / 

377.003 

245,612 

238,125 

206,145 

292,172 

208,367 

Fourth month 

293.494 

191,522 

159,268 

150,725 

233.970 

160,868 

Fifth month .. 

222,003 

231,780 

225,595 

175,715 

234,683 

174.153 

Sixth month \ 
(five weeks) / 

229.749 

268,626 

219.750 

172,298 

216,016 

188,611 

Seventh month 

120,154 

109,543 

101,101 

95.871 

121,684 

1 90,626 

Eighth month 

123,889 

126,769 

96,986 

82,564 

135.456 

88,030 

Ninth month i 
(five weeks) / 

371.590 

295.774 

266,856 

323.153 

199.314 

314.327 

Tenth month 

367,672 

264,934 

265,122 

248,984 

226,503 

216,393 

Eleventh month 

269,351 

195.743 

214,026 

225,162 

186,607 

1 192,440 

Twelfth month 1 
(five weeks) J 

322,756 

1 

1 263,152 1 

285,648 

335,339 

234,035 

1 225,254 


Avebage Prices per Quarter. 



1 1871 

1 _ 

1 1872. 

1873. 

1 1874. 

1 1875. 

1 1876. 


s. 

d. 

1 «. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5 . d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

First month .. 

52 

8 

55 

4 

55 

10 

62 4 

44 

4 

1 44 

II 

Second month 

53 

6 

55 

8 

56 

5 

6j 4 

42 

3 

43 

4 

Third month ) 
(five weeks) / 

54 

6 

55 

I 

55 

6 

61 I 

1 

41 

2 

1 43 

I 

Fourth month 

58 

2 

54 

2 

54 

10 

60 0 

1 43 

0 

1 44 

If 

Fifth month .. 

59 

I 


3 

55 

8 

62 2 


5 

' 45 

0 

Sixth month \ 
(five weeks) / 

59 

8 

1 

58 

II 

58 

4 

61 2 

1 42 

2 

47 

1 

0 

Seventh month 

58 

7 

58 

7 

59 


60 8 

1 45 

3 

' 48 

6 

Eighth month 

57 

11 

! 59 

9 

60 

I 1 

58 4 

52 

4 

46 

4 

Ninth month 1 
(five weeks) / 

57 

0 

58 

7 

63 

10 1 

1 

48 II 1 

49 

3 

46 

8 

T(*iith month .. 

56 

5 

58 

7 

60 10 ' 

44 8 

46 

I 

46 

7 

Eleventh month 

56 

2 

56 

II 

60 

9 

43 II 

47 

4 

48 

0 

Twelfth month \ 
(five weeks) j 

56 

2 

56 

7 

61 

1 

6 1 

44 6 

i 

4 

49 

9 



( XIV ) 


The Aveeage Pbiobb of Consols, of Wheat, of Meat, and of Potatoes j also the Average 
Number of Paupers relieved on the last day of each Week; and the Mean Temperature, 
in each of the Twelve Quarters ending December 31st, 1876. 





Ayieragb PaiCES. 


PlVPSBIBV. 


(garters 

euding 

Consols 

(for 

Money) 

Minimum 
Rate per 
Cent, of 
Discount 
charged 
by the 
Bank of 
England. 

Wheat 

per 

Quarter 

in 

England 

and 

Meat per lb. at the Metro¬ 
politan Meat Market 
(by the Carcass). 

Potatoes 
(York Regents) 
per Ton, 
at Waterside 
Market, 
Southwark. 

Quarterly Average of the 
Number of Paupers re- 
1 lieved on the last day of 
each week. 

Mean 

Tempe¬ 

rature. 



Wales. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

lD*door. 

Out-door. 


1874 

L 


a. d. 






0 

Mar. 31 

9 ^ 

3-6 

62 2 

Mean 6 J( 1 . 

5ld.—8jd. 1128.—127s. 146,082 

Mean 6Jd. Mean ii9s.6d. 

641,910 

4 i‘i) 

June 30 

93 

3*4 

61 I 

Sd.-%d. 

Mean 

<;d.-8Jd. 1 
Mean 6Jd. 

1 

135s.—165s. 
Mean 150s. 

133,846 

614,738 

}2-r 

Sept. 30 

92 i 

3-0 

55 5 

i}d.—U. 

iid.- 7 ld. 

75 ». ei- ] 
1048. 6d. ^ 

129,996 

59J.958 

60 *t; 





Mean 6Jd. 

Mean 6Jd. 

Mean 908. 




Dec. 31 

93 

4*7 

44 4 

Ald—%ld. 4 fd.—Bd. ' 73S.--968. 
Mean 6Jd. ^ Mean 6Jd. Mean 848.6d. 

138,899 

587,776 

42‘3 

1875 





1 

(ii,.id.- 1 
1118 . ?(/ 




Mar. 31 1 92J 

3*7 

42 6 

id.-id. 

44 d.—8d. 

146,708 

622,652 

39*5 





Mean 6|d. 

Mean 6Jd. Mean 968.3d. 



June 30 

93S 

3*5 

, 42 6 

5 irf.- 8 i</. 5 }rf.- 9 jrf. 

1 80s 6d — ' 
1 1208 . 6d. ! 

131,717 

592,361 

53’4 




1 

Mean 6|d. 

Mean lid. Mean ioos.6d 

1 




Sept. 30 

94 i 

^•4 

49 0 

Sid,-Hd. 

5 i</.- 95 rf. 

1 708.6d — ' 
1 93 * ^d ^ 

125,614 

555,409 

60 *7 





Mean "jd. 

Mean 7jd. 

Mean 828. 

1 



Dec. 31 

94 j 

3*2 

46 7 

5id.-~8}d. 

6 d.- 9 }d 

/1051? r d.— 1 
1 I 27 S. 6d 1 

1 

136,124 

546.151 

43 f 





Mean 6Jd. 

Mean 7jd. Meanii68.6d 

1 


« 

1876 










Mar. 31 

94J 

4 ’J 

43 8 

i^.-»d. 
Mean 6 f( 7 . 

5 jA- 9 (J. 
Mean 7jd. 

|I2I8. 6d.—1 
1 1518. J 
MeanijGs.Gd 

145,088 

1 

558,016 

39*8 

1 

June 30 

95 j 

2*2 

45 I 

Mean 6 §d. 

^d.—lod. 1258.—1708. 134,357 
Mean 7jd. Meani47s.6d.| 

535.419 

5 i ‘7 

Sept. 30 

95 J 

2*0 

47 I 

Mean 6Jd. 

i¥- 9 ¥- 
Mean j^d. 

•• 

130.349 

517,196 

1 

1 

6r8 

De^, 31 

95 i 

2*00 

48 2 i 

4 ld.~Bd. 
Mean 6^d. 

5 K- 9 <i- 
Mean 7jd. 

•• 

1 141,907 

514,739 

47*0 



( XV ) 


The annexed Betum shows the number of Beasts exhibited and the 
prices realised for them at the Christmas markets since 1843 :—' 


Year. 

Beasts. ' 




' Year. 

Beasts. 




8. 

d , 8. 

d . 

1 

1 

s. 

d . 8 

d. 

1843 

1 4,510 

4 

0 — 4 

4 

* i860 

7,860 

3 

4 — 5 

6 

1844 


4 

0 — 4 

6 

1 1861 

8,840 

3 

4 — 5 

0 

1845 

5,326 1 

3 

6-4 

8 

1862 

1 

8,430 

3 

4 — 5 

0 

1846 

4,570 

4 

0 — 5 

8 

1863 

10,372 

3 

6 — 5 

2 

1847 

4,282 

1 3 

4 — 4 

8 

1864 

7,130 

3 

8-5 

8 

1848 

5.942 

3 

4 — 4 

8 

' 1865 

7,530 

3 

4 — 5 

4 

1849 

5.765 

3 

4 — 4 

0 

1866 

7,340 

3 

8-5 

6 

1850 

6,341 

3 

0—3 

10 

1867 

8,110 

1 3 

4—5 

0 

1851 

6,103 

2 

8-4 

2 

1868 

5,320 

1 3 

4 — 5 

8 

1852 

6,271 

2 

8-4 

0 

1869 

6,728 

3 

6 — 6 

2 

1853 

7,037 

3 

2—4 

10 

1870 

6,425 

3 

6 — 6 

2 

1854 

6,181 

3 

6-5 

4 

1871 

6,320 

3 

10 — 6 

2 

1855 

7,000 

3 

8-4 

2 

1872 

7,560 

4 

6 — 6 

0 

1856 

6,748 

3 

4 — 5 

0 

1873 

6,170 

4 

4-6 

6 

1857 

6,856 

3 

4 — 4 

8 

1874 

6,570 

4 

4--6 

8 

1858 

6,424 

3 

4—5 

0 

1875 

7,660 

4 

6 — 6 

6 

oc 

7,560 

3 

6 — 5 

4 

1876 

7,020 

4 

4 — 6 

4 


Avbbage Prices of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, per Imperial 
Quarter, in each of the Sixteen Years 1861-7G. 


Yoar. 

Wheat. 

^ Barley. 

Oats. 

Year 

j 3 Vheat. 

1 

1 Barley. 

^ Oats. 



d. 


d. 

8 , 

d. 


1 8 . 

d. 

1 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

1861 

55 

4 

' 36 

1 

23 

9 

1869 

48 

2 

39 

5 

26 

0 

1862 

55 

5 i 

1 35 

I 

22 

7 

1870 

46 

10 

34 

7 

22 

10 

1863 

44 

9 

33 

II 

1 21 

2 

1871 


10 

36 

2 

25 

2 

1864 

40 

2 1 

^9 

11 

20 

I 

1872 j 

57 

0 

37 

4 

23 

2 

1865 

41 

10 1 

29 

9 

21 

10 

1873 

58 

8 

40 

5 

25 

5 

1866 

49 

11 

37 

5 1 

1 

7 

1874 ^ 

55 

9 

44 

II 

28 

10 

1867 j 

64 

6 

40 

0 1 

26 

1 

1875 I 

45 

2 

38 

5 

2a 

8 

1868 

63 

9 

43 

0 1 

28 

I 

1876 

I 46 

2 

35 

2 

26 

3 







( XVI ) 


ACEEAGE under each Description of Cbop, Fallow, and 

Gbeat Bbitain and 




Great Britain. 


Description of Crops and Live Stock. 





1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Corn Crops : — 

1 Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Wheat. 

3,630,300 

3.342,481 

2 , 994.957 

Bariev or Ben* . 

2,287,98; 

2,509,701 

1 2,533,109 

Oats . 

2,596,384 

2,664,009 

2,789.530 

Bye . 

47,228 

54,903 

56,210 

Beans . 

559,044 

564,181 

517,556 

Peas . 

310,547 

316,375 

293,407 1 

Topal Corn Cfiors 

9.431,490 

1 9,451,650 

1 9,184.769 * 

Green Crops .— 



' 1 

Potatoes . 

520,430 

522.653 

505,088 1 

Turnips and Swedes . 

2 , 133 , 33 ^ 

2,142,698 

1 2 , 145,573 

Mangold . 

322,614 

361,617 

347.889 

Carrots . . 

'J .927 

, 14.936 

16,129 

Cabbage, Kobl-rabi, and Kape .. 

169,285 

189.733 

179,475 

Vetches, Lucerne, and any otbei cro])l 
(except clover or grass) . j 

421,678 

432,470 

380,089 1 

Total Green Crops . . 

3,581,270 

3,664,107 

3.574,243 1 

1 

Other Crops, Grass, &c. :— 



1 

1 

Flax . 

9.394 

6.751 

7,641 1 

Hops . 

65,805 

69.171 

69,999 

Bare fallow or uncropped aiable land 

660,206 

557,979 ’ 

651,212 

Clover and artificial and other grasses 1 
under lotation . / 

4,340,742 

4,354,071 

4,540,273 

Permanent pasture, meadow, or grass! 
not broken up in rotation (exclusive! 
of heath oi mountain land) .. .. ) 

13,178,012 

13,313,621 ' 

1 

13.515,944 

Live Stock — 

Cattle. 

No 

6,125,491 

No 

6,012,824 

No. 

5,846,302 

Sheep. 

30,313,941 

29.167,438 

28,172,951 

Pigs . 

1 2,422,832 

2,229,918 

2,293,620 

Total number of horses used for] 
agriculture, unbioken horses,! 
and males kept bolely foi j 
breedmg.j 

j 1,311,739 

1,340,129 

1,374,576 

Acreage of orchard, or of arable or grass-) | 
land, used also for fruit-trees .. .. / 

150,526 

154,584 

157,287 

Acreage of woods, coppices, and plan-n 
tutions. /' 

2,187,078* 

2,187,078*1 

2,187,078* 


* Ab returned 


















( XVII ) 


Gbass, and Numbeb of Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, in 
Ireland, in 1874-75-76. 



Ibblako 


I Ukttkd Kingdom, 

1 including the Islands 

1874 . 

1876 . 

1876 . 

1 1 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 . 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

^ 188.711 

161,321 

ri 9,597 

1 3.830,767 

3,514,088 

3,124,342 

1 212,230 

234,503 

221,263 

j 2,507,130 

2,751,362 

2,762 ,263 

1,480,186 

1 1 , 499 , 37 ^ 

1,487,086 

1 4,088,825 

4.176,177 

4,289,822 

8.979 

9.556 

8,631 1 56,274 

64.579 

64,951 

9,646 

9,970 

10,672 

j 568,984 

574,414 

528,556 

1.756 

1.677 

1,238 

312,854 

318,410 

295,012 

1 1,901,508 

1.916,998 

1,848,487 

11.364,834 

11,399,030 

11,064,946 

1 

1 892,421 

900,277 

880,693 

1 

, 1,420,825 

1,431.879 

1.394,254 

, 33J.487 

332.785 

344.721 

' 2,476,757 

2,485,256 

2,500,425 

I 38,161 

43,172 

48,544 

361,499 

405,527 

397.217 

1 3.359 

3.303 

3.217 

*7,865 

18,835 

19,845 

1 41*105 

41,896 

0 

CO 

cc 

210,578 

231,717 

220,439 

44.829 

48,055 

45.162 

470,159 

483,817 

427,986 

1.355.362 

1,370,086 

1,363,224 

4,957,683 

5.057.029 

4,960,166 

106,886 

i 

101,248 

132,878 

116,280 

107,999 

140,519 

i 

•• 

•• 

65,806 

69.171 j 

69.999 

! 12,187 

11,287 

11,652 

673,376 

570,0051 

663,363 

1 1,906,083 j 

1 

1.943.923 

1 

1,861,464 

.284,925 

6,337.953 

6,441.184 

1 10,472,161 * 

1. . 

20.432.776 

10,507,249 

.. 

23,680,416 

23.773,602 

24,053,273 

No. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No. 

4,118,113 

4,111,990 

4,113,693 

10,281,036 

10,162,78: 

9,997.189 

4,437.613 

4,248,158 

4,007,518 

34,837,597 

35.49*.948 

32,252,579 

1 1,096,494 

1 

1,249.235 

1,424,143 

3.537,354 

3,495,*67 

3.734,429 

^ 468,089 

470,442 

479,502 

* 1,847,148 

1 

1 

1,875,851 

1,863,41(2 

325,173 

325,173 

324,028 

.. 1 

1 

•• i 

•• 

•• 


in 1872 . 



C XVIII ) 


Cbbtain Abtioles of Fobetgn and Colonial Pboduotion Impobted in the Years 
1873 - 76 ; and their Quantities. 


Animals, Living: 

Oxen, Bulls, and Cows, i 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Swme and Hogs.. 

Bones (burnt or not, or as i 

charcoal). 

Cotton, Baw . 

Flax. 

Guano . 

Hemp. 

Hops. 

Hides untauned: Dry .. 

„ „ Wet .. 

Petroleum. 

Oilseed Cakes. 

Potatoes . 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

Eggs .. .. per great h 

Lard. 

Bacon and Hams .. .. 

Salt Beef. 

Salt Pork. 

Clover Seeds . 

Flax-seed and Linseed .. 

Eape. 

Sheep and Lambs* Wool .. 



1873 . 

1874 . 

1876 . 

1876 . 

number 

157,549 

157,821 

224,969 

227,478 

>» 

43,338 

36,041 

38,729 

44,098 

::} 

851,116 

758,915 

985,652 

1,041,494 


80,976 

115,389 

71.928 

43.558 

animaD 
tons / 

69.945 

82,242 

97,162 

85,135 

cwts. 

13.639,25^ 

33,989,861 

13.324,564 

13,346,739 

»> 

2,194,473 

2 , 373,993 

1,765,068 

1,404,661 

»t 

184,420 

112,429 

114,454 

210,918 

>» 

1,251,030 

1,241,115 

1,342,466 

1,170,728 

f f 

122,729 

145,994 

256,444 

167,421 

1 f 

615,548 

554.964 

552,629 

469,460 

»1 

712,040 

711,161 

652,634 

583.914 

tuns 

65,630 

85,630 

77,661 

100,175 

tons 

138,193 

157,718 

180,379 

190,225 

cwts. 

7,506,615 

3,986,662 

4,696,132 

6,031,341 

j» 

1,279.566 

1,619,808 

1.467,870 

1.659,357 

,, 

1,356,728 

1,485,265 

1,627,748 

1.538.475 

hundred 

5,500,277 

5,672,049 

6,178,433 

6,274,924 

cwts. 

626,090 

374,318 

540,244 

558,983 

,, 

1,987,229 

2,541,095 

2,638,875 

3,159,445 

»> 

218,563 

231,532 

181,504 

243.342 

y y 

266,084 

287,238 

232,782 

350,151 

* 1 

278,419 

1 256,025 

306,551 

387.099 

qrs. 

1,445,938 

1,682,048 

1,961,987 

1,998,130 

»» 

276,328 

289,046 

496,541 

459,218 

lbs. 

313,061,244 

1 338,800,481 

361,133,165 

585,987.842 


The Quantity and Value of Dead Meat Imported in the 5 Years, 1871-5. 


QUANTITIES 



1871 . 

1 1872 . 

1873 . 

1874 . 

1875 . 

Beef, Salted or Fresh . 

Meat, „ „ . 

1 Cwts 
302,079 
42,340 

j Cwts 
228,912 

1 55.354 

Cwts 

260,554 

79,841 

Cwts 

261,721 

119,401 

CvStK 

215,581 

144.954 

Total. 

344,419 

284,266 

340,395 

381,124 

360.535 

Meat, Preserved otherwise thani 
by salting./ 

254,833 

350,729 

260,749 

265,223 

17 ',373 

Total Dead Meat .. .. 

' 599,252 1 

634,995 

601,144 

646,347 

1 531,908 


values. 


Beef, Salted or Fresh .I 

Meat, „ ,, .1 

£. 

635.533 

107,814 

1 

420,258 

138,272 

' £. 

' 519.815 

216,681 

£ 

523.326 

335.846 

£ 

454,337 

419,019 

Total . 

743,347 

558,530 

736,496 

859,172 

873,356 

Meat, preBcryed otherwise than by\ 
salting. / 

662,280 

945,819 

j 733,331 

757,001 

592,196 

Total Dead Meat .. .. i 

1 

,405,627 

1.504.349 

1,469,827 

1,616,173 

1.465,552 
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The quantity of fresh, or salted dead meat, imported in 1875 wa& 
360,535 cwts., against 381,124 cwts. in the previous year. 

The falling off in preserved meat in 1875 was still more striking,, 
only 171,373 cwt. being imported, against 265,223 in 1874. 

The foUowing remaiks relating to Irish and Foreign Butter and 
to Cheese are extracted from ‘ The Grocer’.— 

luisu Butter. —In the first week of January, prices for Clonmels 
were 138a. to 148a., and continued so until the last week, when 
they were 138.9. to 150a.; the average prices of best Clonmels, and 
best first and second Coiks were about 10a. lower than those of 
the corresponding time last year; with Limerick butter there was 
little doing. In the month of February, the quantity offered for 
account of shippers was small, but there were stale parcels sent 
from the country for re-sale on best terms, thus causing a wide 
range in pi ices: first Corks were 135a. to 148a. in the middle of the 
month, after that they were not quoted for the remainder of the 
season; Limeiicks throughout the month were at 115a. to 120a. 
The transactions in the month of March were so limited, that 
quotations were nearly nominal. Clonmels, &c., were quoted for 
the first two weeks at 120a. to 150a.; no quotations afterwards: 
Limericks were quoted only for the first week at 115a. to 125a. 
The transactions throughout the month of April were a mere 
nothing; neither Clonmels, Limericks, nor first and second Corks, 
were quoted. The transactions during the entire month of May 
were few, and confined almost entirely to low-quality Corks, for 
woikhouse and other contracts; there were no quoted prices for 
either Clonmels or Limericks. There was a slight improvement in 
the demand in the month of June; the chief demand still rested 
upon low-quality Corks; the opening price for first Corks was 130a., 
closing at 128a. In the month of July Irish butter was taken 
sparingly ; the quoted rates for Clonmels, &c., 126a. to 128a., 
advancing gradually to 130a. to 134a.; Cork firsts began at 128a.. 
and closed at 133a. The transactions in the early part of the 
month of August were very limited; the quoted rates for Clonmels, 
&c., in the first week of the month were 132a. to 130a., gradually 
advancing to 142a. to 150a. at the close; first Corks began at 
136a., and finished at 148a. Cooler weather for the moving of 
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huttoT csLUBcd 8> Httlo iwprove^wnt in the s&le of Irish in the 
early part of September ; a few Clonmels were sold at prices 
varying from 1428. to 152s.; first Corks began at 147s. to 150s., 
steadily advancing to 155s. to 15Gs. at the close of the month. The 
quoted prices foi Clonmels, &c., in the month of October wore for 
the first three weeks 142s. to 152s., and 2s. higher in the fourth 
week; first Coiks began at 153s. to 154s., and were 2s. higher for 
remainder of the month. The transactions during the month of 
November were very limited, the nearly nominal quotations were 
for best brands of Clonmels, Kilkennys, &c., 146s. to 154s. f. o. b.; 
Coik firsts at the beginning of the month were 1528. to 153s. 
landed, and 149s. to 150s. at the end ; Limericks were almost 
neglected. Tlie tiansactioiis during the month of December were 
very limited; the quoted prices for Clonmels, &c., were 146s. to 
154s. early in the month, and 144s. to 150s. at the end. 

Fokeign Butter.— Supplies throughout the month of January 
were liberal, but not larger than usual; a considerable portion of 
these were of very doubtful character, that which could be relied 
upon commanded high prices: best Noimandys, the first fortnight, 
were 154s. to 162s., and closed at 160s. to 170s. In the month of 
February supplies were quite up to aveiage, but in them were 
included laige quantities of the adulteiatcd descriptions, Nor¬ 
mandy s were steady; they began at 156s. to 166s. for best, and 
finished at 156s. to 164s. American was taken spaiingly. The 
quantity leceivcd throughout the month of March was of a fair 
average, but a large portion of it was not justly entitled to be 
called foreign; quotations for best Noimandys were 15Gs. to 170s. 
for fiist week, closing at 150s. to 150s The arrivals in the month 
of April ere large; there was a steady demand for best brands of 
Normandys at 136s. to 140s. during the first week, and 140s. to 
146s. during the last: best Jerseys in the eaily part of the month 
were 132s. to 136s., at the close 128s. to 136s. The arrivals 
throughout the month of May were large, including that i eceived 
by outports; best brands of Normandys were steady, the fust fort¬ 
night at about 138s. to 146s., the remainder of the month they 
ranged chiefly at about 128s. to 136s. Best Normandys began at 
128s. to 136s. in the month of June, and gradually fell to 124s. to 
128s. at the close; best Jerseys commenced at 104s. to 110s. Best 
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Konmndys for the Brst week in July were 118s. to 124s., and for 
the last week 1358. to 1408. During the first week in the month 
of August, best Normandys were selling at 135s. to 140s., and the 
last week at 145s. to 150s.; best Jerseys were 120s. to 130s. for the 
first week. The arrivals throughout the month of September were 
liberal; best Normandys commenced at 1488. to 156s.; best Jerseys 
began 128s. to 140s., and finished at 1268. to 130s. The demand 
for best brands of Xormaiidys duiing the monih of October was 
active at steadily advancing prices; the quotations the first fort-' 
night vaiied from 1468. to 156s., closing the last week at 158s. 
to 164s. For the month of November best Normandys in the first 
week were 158s. to 164s., closing at 146s. to 152s. Though the 
supplies were liberal duiing the month of December, the market 
had a drooping tendency"; best Normandys commenced at loOs. 
to 156s, and closed at 146s. to 150s. 

Cheese. —Quotations throughout tlie month of January were— 
for best Cheshire, 7o8, to 86s.; best Cheddar, 75s. to 04s.; best 
American, 60s. to 64s.; lower qualities, 30s. to 56s. Scarcely any 
variation in prices was noticed during the month of Febniary; 
best Cheshire was 75s. to 88s.; best Cheddar, 82s. to 94s.; best 
American, 62s. to 64s. The only change worthy of note in March, 
was a great anxiety to press sales of low qualities; finest Cheshiie 
varied from 80s. to 88s.; Cheddar, good to fine, 86s. to 94s. The 
quotations in the month of April were the same as in the preceding 
month, Cheshire varied from 40s. to 48s ; best Cheddar, 86s. to 
94s,; best American, 62s. to 64s, There were scarcely any varia¬ 
tions in the month of May. There was also little variation in the 
month of June for English cheese; best Cheshire, 80s, to 88s.; best 
Cheddar, 86s. to 94s.; best American at the beginning of the 
month, 60s. to 62s. During the month of July there was still 
little vaiiation in English prices; fine qualities held steadily, but 
middling qualities were freely offered at seemingly low rates—best 
Cheshire, 80s. to 88s.; best Cheddars, 86s. to 92s.; for American 
cheese there was a steady demand at from 50s. to 54s. In the 
month of August, holders of fine English were firm, but there ^vas 
a difficulty in moving off good second-rates, and other useful 
descriptions; quotations for best Americans were 50s. to 54s. 
There was little change in the month of September; fine English 
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lield fiimly; Cheshire varied in price from 50«. to 86«.; Cheddar 
from 60s. to 90s.; best American commencing at 54s. to 56s., and 
closing at 58s. to 60s. The general prices for best Cheshire in the 
month of Octoboi varied from 74s. to 80s.; Cheddar varied in like 
manner—best, 84s to 90s.; for American there was a good demand 
iit steadily advancing prices—^best, 648. to 66s. In the month of 
November fine English cheese held firmly; best Cheshire, 78s. to 
S6s ; best Cheddar, 86s. to 94s. In the month of December fine 
English was scarce, and firmly held; best Cheddar, 88s. to 94s.; 
best Cheshire, 80s. to 88s.; for American, prices varied little. 

Cork Butter Market. —“Dming the earlj^ months of the year 
the business of this market was, of course, rather restricted, the 
leal work of the season commencing in April, when the new grass- 
butter comes to hand, and the supplies become large and increase 
rapidly. Prices then opened at what would formerly have been 
thought the high figures of 160s. and 152s. for firsts and seconds; 
but these rates have of late years become the rule and not the 
exception. However, by the latter end of May they had fallen 
to 123s., 114s., and 107s, for first, second, and third qualities 
respectively; and this was the lowest point of the year. Any 
further fall was then checked by the great drought which set in, 
and which continued throughout the summer. The result was that 
from that time until the present the quotations showed (varied by 
very trifling fluctuations) one continued and gradual advance, so 
that the prices at the close of 1876 were almost the highest foi the 
season. The receipts of butter to the market, notwithstanding the 
drought, contrasted favourably with those of 1875 (which latter 
were the heaviest of any year on record), the total of each being— 
1875, 433,281 firkins; 1876, 389,000 firkins.” 
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STATISTICS OP DAIRY PRODUCE. 


{The following QuotatumSf are extracted from ‘The Grocer.’) 

Prices Current on 1st Saturday in jAiajARY of each Year, from the latest actual 

Market Sales. 



Average Annual 











Price In the 6 years, 


1875. 


1876 



1877. 


1870-74. 










Butter : 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt. 

Per cwt 

Carlow, finest, F.O.B. 

126s. to 

1368. 

15O8. to 

1608. 

138*. to 

1488. 

14C8 

to 

15 08 . 


124 ,, 

138 



. 

138 

»» 

148 

, 


,, 

Cork, Ists. 

138 ». 

143 

158 

♦» 

160 

146 

»» 

150 

150 

» » 

162 

,, 2nds. 

129 »» 

135 

isr 

» » 

154 

136 

1 » 

142 

140 

»> 

148 

,, Srds, new.. 

III 

116 

131 


132 

no i,, 

II 2 

119 

,, 

120 

4 tbs . 

Limerick . 

98 .. 

98 

115 

»» 


81 

i » 

.. 

90 

»j 

9 T 


121 


• 

• 

118 

1 > 

120 

130 

y • 

138 

Foreign : 



136 






136 



Friesland . 

II 3 .. 

130 

>» 

144 

135 

»t 

140 

f 9 

140 

Jersey, &c. 

79 

129 

94 

»» 

144 

80 

♦ f 

136 

80 

t y 

^32 

Kiel . 

Ill ,, 

145 

135 

I * 

164 


. 

. 


• 


Normandy. 

93 .. 

150 

no 

1 » 

160 

90 

» > 

162 

100 

y y 

150 

American. 

82 ,, 

115 

112 

»1 

138 

90 

»» 

II8 

95 

* y 

136 

Cheese: 












English Clieddar, fine,l 
new./ 

76 

90 

74 

> f 

94 

74 

> > 

92 

60 

y y 

94 

,, good, new 

74 .. 

93 


. 





• 



Red Somerset Loaf .. 

68 

8r 

78 

>» 

88 

76 

t > 

86 


. 


Wliite or yellow Ched-l 
dar Loaf. ) 

72 M 

81 

80 

»* 

88 

76 

»* 

86 



•• 

Scotch Cheddar .. 

67 

77 

74 

,, 

82 

64 

1) 

76 

64 

1 y 

80 

Cheshire, now .. . 

76 ,, 

87 

84 

* i 

88 

76 

? * 

86 

78 

y 1 

90 

,, good ditto . 

58 ,, 

70 

70 

$ y 

76 

50 

1 1 

70 

46 

y 1 

70 

Wiltshire, new .. 

67 

78 

70 

> t 

82 

62 

f f 

78 

74 

»r 

82 

,, good ditto 

North Wilts Loaf, new 

57 .. 

64 

66 


68 







66 ,, 

80 

78 

> » 

88 

74 

} * 

86 




Derby ,, ,, .. 

Foreign: 

65 ,, 

83 

76 

f f 

88 

76 

»» 

86- 

80 

»* 

•• 

American, fine .. 

68 ,, 

73 

72 

f » 

76 

62 

>» 

64 

66 

y y 

72 

,, good .. .. 

54 .. 

65 

50 

,, 

68 

30 

»» 

58 

46 

y y 

60 

Gouda . 

Eanter . 

49 ,, 

64 

52 

* t 

60 

56 

»t 

62 

50 

1 » 

62 

Edam, new . 


“68 

54 


”64 

60' 


70 

60 


68 


yj »» 

* * 

■Mia-. 




Quantity and Value of Butter Imported from Denmark, 1865-75. 



Years 

Quantities 

Computed Beal 

Value. 1 



Cwts 

£. 1 


1865 

65.555 

362,440 


1866 

67.305 

319,528 


1867 

80,589 

432,479 1 


1868 

79.437 

471,262 


1869 

103,613 

574 . 98 > 


1870 

127,013 

767,190 


1871 

140,851 

803,226 1 


1872 

175.574 

1,009,322 


1873 

101,558 

3,303,459 


1874 

226,053 

>.363,433 


1875 

206,171 

1,375,870 
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Statement of the Quantity and Value of Butter imported from the 
United States, Belgium, France and Holland; and of CnEBSE 
imported from the United States and Holland, 1865-75. 


Years. 

Butter. 

UNITED STATES. 

Chepse 


Quantities. | 

Computed 
Real Value. 

Quantities. 

Computed 
Real value. 

1865 .. 

Cwts 

83,216 1 

£ 

437.703 

Cwts. 

443,913 

415.736 

£. 

1 , 296,204 

1866 .. 

16,059 1 


1,386,447 

1867 .. 

39,035 

113,290 

526,740 

1 , 470,017 

1868 .. 

7.117 

37.279 

489,117 

1 , 439.380 

1869 .. 

17,203 

84,603 

487,870 

1 , 612,325 

1870 .. 

16,915 

80,928 

555.385 

1 , 861,263 

1871 .. 

83,775 1 

394.359 

731,326 

2 , 014,805 

1872 

45,785 

199,679 

598,198 

1 1,701.435 

187 J .. 

43,406 1 

199,639 

790,238 

1 2 , 353,181 

1874 .. 

1 38,307 1 

188,769 

849.933 

1 2 . 589.776 

1875 .. 

40.331 

205,900 

958,978 

1 2 , 786.027 


BELGIUM ' FRANCE 

Years —- - 

Buttfr I Buttbr. 



Cwts. 

£. 

Cwts ' 


1865 .. 

70,619 

433,»79 

353,115 

1 , 867,085 

1866 .. 

76,667 

426,712 

452.196 

2 , 276.493 

1867 .. 

80,754 

470,464 

450,693 1 

2 , 265,147 

I 86 C .. 

70,456 

405.987 

393,578 I 

2 , 156,824 

1869 .. 

85,789 

481,609 

407,432 1 

2 , 231,450 

1870 .. 

84,408 

516,643 

289,692 

1 , 672,899 

1871 .. 

94.539 

523,460 1 

304,683 

1 , 636,006 

1872 .. 

74,191 

409.555 1 

355,089 

1 . 918,795 

1873 .. 

76,610 

439.501 1 

' 446,550 

2 , 409,861 

1874 .. 

76,723 I 

465,517 

713,251 

3 . 944,233 

1875 .. 

79,950 1 

499,028 

567,560 1 

3 . 387.219 


HOLLAND. 

Years. __ ___ 


BuTTitK. 1 Cheese. 


1865 .. 

Cwts. 

345,026 

£. 

1,886,486 

Cwts, 1 

386,962 

£. 

1,100,037 

1866 

383.225 

1.979,070 

426,559 1 

i> 3 i 7 , 23 i 

1867 .. 

326,217 

1 . 733.459 1 

332,628 

961,245 

1868 .. 

343.322 

1,992,414 

329,585 1 

959,547 

1869 .. 

415,178 

2,253.420 

2,388,459 

426,913 

1,262,101 

1,204,830 

1870 .. 

408,795 

422,553 

1871 .. 1 

390,816 

1,986,708 

348,148 

954.238 

1872 .. ! 

269,091 

1,358,579 ' 

329.535 

942,537 

1873 .. 

279,004 

1,453,875 

338.654 

1.013,233 

1874 .. 

351,605 

1,877,755 

398,888 

1,164,921 

1875 .. 

357,106 

1,917,910 

370,123 

1,078,594 
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I.— Report on the Agricultural Implements at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition^ By J. Coleman, of Riccall Hall, 
York, British Juror, and Chairman of Group 28, “Agricul¬ 
tural Machiner} 

The readers of the ‘ Journal ’ will naturally compare the 
Reports of the Vienna and Philadelphia Exhibitions as described 
in these pages. Let me admit at once that in one important 
feature my story of the latter will be defective. I cannot dwell 
with pride and satisfaction on the exhibition of English 
inventions, the description of which occupies so important a 
position in Professor VVrightson’s pages, not because of any 
want of merit, but because they were not at Philadelphia. It 
will be remembered that a meeting of implement makers was 
held during the Taunton Show, presided over by Mr. Samuel- 
son, when it was pretty generally determined not to exhibit at 
Philadelphia, for the following reasons:—1st, because it was 
felt that an American trade was impossible, on account of the 
high tariff which at that time applied to all goods whether sold 
or not; 2nd, of the serious outlay that would be incurred in 
sending heavy goods; 3rd, that it was deemed unwise in the 
face of these objections to expose English inventions to the 
sharp eyes of American in\entors. Consequently we, who 
made such a creditable display in our general collection—in the 
Machinery department and in Fine Arts—as to rank at the 
head of contributing countries, were, as regards agricultural 
machinery, represented by some dozen exhibitors, many of whose 
entries were of an unimportant character. From the empty 
space originally devoted to this country, it was evident that eveh 
some of those who had entered had withdrawn. It is not for me 
to question the wisdom of this decision. Makers should know 
their own business better than an outsider; but looking at the 
subject from an outside position, I am inclined to think that 
VOL. XIII.—S. S. B 
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one important consideration was overlooked by the makers, 
viz., that the world would be present at the world’s fair, and 
osprciall^ would the great South American countries be repre¬ 
sented, Hitherto 1 believe that the bulk of their imports have 
come from England. The field has now been left open to 
American enterprise, and I cannot doubt, from what I saw, that 
it will be taken advantage of. A comparison between the two 
great exporting countries of the world would have been highlj 
interesting, and probably not to our disadvantage; lor though, 
in point of ingenuity and adaptability to the objects required, 
the Americans are certainly in advance of others, in construction 
and quality of w^ork our liest makers are superior. Our exhi¬ 
bition w^as saved from absolute mediociity by the presence of 
two traction-engines and a roller of Aveling and Porter’s ; a 
couple of engines, portable and stationary vertical, by Davy, 
Paxman, and Co., of Colchester; a small vertical engine and 
drum-guard, by Fison; tools; bee-hives, <5cc. The traction- 
engines were shown at Schencks Station during the trials of 
threshing-machines and portable engines ; the one with crane- 
attachment loading and unloading the heavy goods with the 
greatest case, and bringing up the machinery as lequired to the 
testing apparatus. The more powerful engine was employed 
as the motive power during the experiments. Unfortunately 
these trials did not attract manj spectators; all who were 
present were unanimous in their approbation of the work done, 
and the ease with which, whilst going at full speed, the engines 
could be steered to a nicety. Hitherto such machines have 
been little used in the States. The time may come, however, 
when the farmers of the Prairies will find it advantageous to 
adopt steam both for cultivation and traction purposes. 

The same reasons which influenced English makers probably 
had some effect on other European countries, for their contri¬ 
butions were limited, being principally from France, Germany, 
Austria, Sweden, and Russia. The strength of the Exhibition 
was in the American and Canadian sections; the latter making 
a most creditable display, astonishing the world, not only in 
this, but in other departments, by the steady solid progress that 
was visible. It is probable that this completeness was due in 
no inconsiderable degree to the liberality of the Dominion Go¬ 
vernment in offering additional prizes,—bronze, silver, and gold 
medals; the adjudication of which was confided to the English 
Judges, who very willingly undertook this agreeable duty. 

Of the American Exhibition it is unnecessary to speak now, as 
I hope by my description of the more prominent and interesting 
features to convey a due idea of its variety and completeness. 

Before, however, doing so I may be permitted to allude very 
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briefly to the method adopted by the Centennial Commission 
with regard to awards and the work of the Judges, which diifered 
in some important particulars from that pursued at any previous 
exhibition, and appears to me to possess valuable advantages. 
Hitherto the awards have been made by an international jury, 
which at Vienna amounted, I believe, to GOO members, chosen 
from the various countries generally, on the basis of the relative 
space occupied by each. This grand jury was divided into 
numerous small juries, who examined the products, prepared 
lists of such as were deemed worthy of award, and such were 
confirmed or rejected by higher juries. The awards consisted 
of medals of different values. Such an arrangement was con¬ 
sidered by the Centennial Commission defective for the following 
reasons:—Countries nearest to the Exhibition occupying large 
spaces had the larger proportion of jurors, whereas countries 
occupying less spjice were not so well represented, in many cases 
having no juror at all. Written reports were not usually made, 
and il made were not published, so that, save by the nature of the 
medal, no one outside the jury was informed for what particular 
merit the awards were made. To quote the words of a Report 
on the subject from the Hon. N. Beckwith, Commissioner from 
New York :—“ Medals at best are enigmas. They express 
nothing exactly and definitely relative to the products exhibited ; 
their allegorical designs doubtless have a meaning in the mind 
of the artist who makes them, but allegorical designs arc 
primitive and feeble language, and the medal of to-day is no 
more than its predecessor, a school-boy token. Verdicts upon 
products determined by majority of votes of juries in which 
the producing countries are often represented by useless mi¬ 
norities— awards based upon anonymous reports, or reports 
never published, and final decisions announced and recorded 
in the vague and mystic language of medals, have not proved 
satisfactory to producers or the public. As regards the diffusion 
of reliable and useful information. International Exhibitions 
have not come fully up to expectations and to the promise 
implied in the great labour and great expenses which they 
involve; and the wide-spread dissatisfaction which has uni¬ 
formly followed the close of Jury-work, affords in itself strong 
evidence that the system is not well adapted to the purposes of 
International Exhibitions.” 

At Philadelphia the work was entrusted to 250 Judges, half 
foreign. The latter were selected by their own Governments as 
specially qualified to deal with particular departments. The 
judges were not empowered to make awards, which was done by 
the Centennial Commission; but they were required to report 
in writing on such exhibits as they deemed worthy, giving all 

B 2 
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the necessary particulars to justify their action. According to 
the instructions, the reports were to be based upon inherent 
and comparative merit. The elements of merit to include con* 
siderations relating to originality, invention, discovery, utility, 
quality, skill, workmanship, fitness for the purposes intended, 
adaptation to public wants, economy, and cost. Awards to 
consist of a diploma, with a uniform bronze medal, and the 
special report of the Judges on the subject of the award. Each 
exhibitor has the right to publish the report. The value of 
these reports will depend upon the qualifications for the work 
of the reporting Judge. If the work is well done, there can be 
no doubt as to the estimation which the reports will acquire at 
the hands of the exhibitors and the public, and they can hardly 
fail to present valuable references when collected and published 
by the Commission, with a General Report of each group, which 
was also supplied by the Judges. Judging by my own experience, 
I am inclined to regard the arrangements of the Commission as 
a decided advance upon previous Exhibitions. The best means 
were adopted to secure competent authorities for each group. 
The system was devoid of competition between different coun¬ 
tries; and as one result, by no means unimportant, the work 
was conducted with great cordiality, and with a desire to give 
full credit to all. It remains to be seen how far the expectation 
of the Commission will be verified by results. Every scheme, 
however carefully matured, has its }>ractical drawbacks; but, 
looking at the honest conscientious work that was done at 
Philadelphia, this scheme should be a success. 

Harvesting Machinery. 

In this Report I do not propose to follow out the order laid 
down for the guidance of Judges, which classified the exhibits 
as they would be required in practice, commencing with imple¬ 
ments of cultivation, following with drills, and so on. I take 
those first that are likely to be most interesting to my readers. 
The first thing that would strike the English visitor as remark¬ 
able would be the variety of inventions for reaping. In bmgland 
we only know of two or three forms—the Manual Reaper, the 
Swathing Machine, now little used, and the Self-delivery Sheaf- 
ing-machine—which latter is most generally employed. Whereas 
in the Philadelphia Exhibition I found six distinct forms, each 
largely employed for its particular purpose. Nothing gives a 
better idea of the vastness of the country, and the variety of its 
requirements, than this array of mjichinery. Thus we find a 
totally distinct class of machinery used in the Western States 
from what is required for the Eastern. In California, for 
example, there is a large trade done in Headers. 
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Headers. —These peculiar machines are constructed to cut the 
corn at varying heights, though they are generally set so as to 
sever it midway. A large reel working above, and in a line 
with the knife, brings the corn upon a transverse revolving web, 
which carries it up an incline sufficiently high from the ground 
and clear of the machine to allow the severed heads to fall into 
a low waggon or roily, which is driven alongside the machine 
and receives the corn, without any manual assistance in loading, 
the skill of the driver alone being necessary to alter the position 
of the waggon as required. The corn is taken to the barn, 
and either stored or immediately threshed out. Sometimes it is 
simply made into a large heap, and it is not uncommon in the 
great wheat district of California to see the produce of large 
areas thus collected without any protection from weather. The 
machine is propelled from behind, as in the Crosskills reaper, by 
four horses. The driver’s seat at the end of the pole helps to 
l)alance the frame. The only machine of this kind in the Exhi¬ 
bition was shown by Walter A. Wood, of Hoosich Falls, New 


Fig. 1.— Mr, W, A, Wood'i^ Header at icarl. 



\ ork. The width of cut varies from 10 to 16 feet. The knife- 
bar and connecting rod are both of wood. Width of apron, 4 feet 
2 inches. In a country where the corn stands up well, and 
where the climate is so fine that the grain is ready for threshing 
as soon as it is cut, such machines arc of great value, on account 
of the celerity with which the work can be accomplished. The 
largest-sized machines can elejxr 15 to 50 acres a day. Straw’ 
in these favoured localities is rather an incumbrance to be got 
rid of, than a valuable product to be saved. Hence it is a great 
advantage to leave so large a proportion behind either to be 
burnt or buried. I can imagine much waste in case of wind, but 
probably this is seldom experienced; anyhow, I understand that 
Mr. Wood sells a large number both for California and Oregon, 
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where they are universally used. The illustration (Fig. 1) 
requires no explanation. The representation is very good, with 
this exception—that the corn does not appear to be cut so high 
as is actually the case. The stubble is not shown. It will be 
noticed that the reins arc passed through, or hung on, a cross-bar 
on the standard, so as to be easily handled by the driver. It 
should be understood that the knife-bar and the reel are readil} 
adjustable, so as to suit variations of crop. 

Whilst on this subject I may notice a clumsy, nondescript¬ 
looking machine, which was shown in the South Australian 
Section, and which, through the kindness and enterprise of 
Mr. Samuel Davenport, the Commissioner for South Australia, 
I had an opportunity of seeing tried at Schencks Station, the 
scene of the reaping trials. The machine, of which I present 
a good illustration, is a combined reaper and thresher, the in- 


Fig. 2 .—Side view of Ridley's Reaping-Machine^ showing how spied 

is obtained. 
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vention of one Ridley, and is thus spoken of in Mr.’Ilarcus’s 
work on ‘South Australia’: — “The greatest invention evei 
produced for the agriculturists of South Australia is liidle^'s 
Reaping-machine, which reaps and threshes the wheat by one 
simple process. A machine of this kind could be used onl^ 
where the climate is dry, and where the grain is allowed to 
ripen and harden in the ear. In some of the Australian colonies 
the machine cannot be used, in consequence of the moisture in 
the air. In South Australia, however, as soon as the crop is. 
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fully ripe, the machine is put into the field, and the wheat is 
reaped and threshed with amazing rapidity, and at a very small 
expenditure.” The machine had a fair trial. The grain was so 
ripe that the heads hung down and became somewhat entangled ; 
a fact that partly accounted for the frequent chokings and ulti¬ 
mate stoppage of the trial. It is impossible to say how it 
might answer in South Australia, but a ripe crop and perfectly 
fine weather ought to have been favourable conditions. 

The drawing does not illustrate the heading apparatus. This 
consists of a fine comb with a number of sharp teeth. These 
teeth, catching the grain just below the heads, causes the fracture 
of the already brittle straw, and the suction produced by the 
revolution of the beaters causes the heads to be drawn into the 
drum—a cylindrical box, of which the front lid in the picture is 
raised in order to show the beaters, &c. As the corn is threshed 
it is blown through a concave by the force of the wind, and grain 
and chaff accumulate in the van-like carriage ; a wire screen in 
the back allows of the escape of dust, dirt, &c. By a recent 
addition, which was not shown at Philadelphia, a winnowing 
apparatus is attached, and the process is completed. The ordi¬ 
nary method of working the machine is to empty out the products 
at the land’s-end into a tarpaulin, where the winnowing and 
sacking take place. Three or four horses are used to draw the 
machine } oked abreast, in which position it would be impossible 
to avoid trampling on the corn. I do not pronounce against this 
machine, which appears so highly esteemed at home, but I cannot 
see Avhy a reciprocating knife and small reel arrangement should 
not be substituted loi the comb, which is at best a very clums\ 
contrivance. This >vould ensure good cutting, and as a great 
(leal of power is expended in the threshing operation, it is a ques¬ 
tion whether a good form of header would not be more econo¬ 
mical, for the work in the field would be more expeditious. To 
return to what is ;—the drum is dri\ en from gearing on the near¬ 
side driving-wheel, and the frame can be raised or lowered by a rack 
and screw to suit the height of the crop. The idea is to separate 
the ear with as little straw as possible, and it stands to reason that 
the ma('hine will answer best in crops of uniform length. If they 
are uneven or beaten down, it must prove a failure. If it can be 
made to work as described, although there must be great waste, 
yet the expedition of the process would render it desirable in a 
country where labour has hitherto been the great difficulty. 

Table-Rakes ,—The next description of reapers I have to notice 
are known as Table-Rakes, which are similar in delivery to 
self-raking reapers, only the revolving rakes, &c., are replaced bv 
a single rake which travels on the table itself. Two of such 
machines require notice: viz. the Buckeye Table-Rake, of Ault- 
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man, Miller and Co., of Akron, Ohio, and Walter A. Wood’s 
Chain Rake Reaper. The former is made as a combined mower 
and reaper bj detaching the table-gear and supplying a separate 
knife-bar. 

The following illustration gives a good idea of the appearance 
of the reaper (Fig. 3.) It will be seen that it is a forward-cut 


Fig. 3 .—Plan of Aultman^ Miller and Co.'s Tahlc-BaJce, 
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machine. The t.ible-rake is driven by shaftings wirh universal 
joint and bevel gearing; its orbit is determined by a (am on the 
centre of the table, which is protected from the falling c orn by a 
hinged cover, the hinged portion making way foi tlie itake as it 
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comes round to the front. The rake works continuously, or 
can be arrested at any point of its traverse by leverage from the 
driver’s foot, thus the size of the sheaves can be regulated accord¬ 
ing to the crop, and the bundle can be carried on the table 
round a corner as far as is desired. The light-reel rake in front 
is adjustable as to height; it is driven by chain-gear, and is of 
<T)urse quite independent of the table-rake. An advantage is 
<*laimed for this entire separation ; the reel-arm being always 
parallel with the cutter-bar, its motion is uniform throughout, 
and the corn is delivered at right angles to the cutter-bar and 
not diagonally: it results that the table-rake compressing the 
corn into a bundle, as shown in the drawing, delivers it in a 
more compact form for binding. Of this I had ocular proof 
<luring the trials at Schencks Station. The men employed in 
binding the grain were unanimous in their opinion that the 
sheaves made by the table-rake were easier to bind than from 
any other machine. The disadvantages of the table-rake appear 
to be that as the rake compresses the grain at the corner of 
the table, there is some risk of loss from shedding in over-ripe 
c‘orn, and the closeness of the sheaf interferes with the drying 
effect of sun and wind, when the corn is cut green. The 
draft appeared moderate, and the machine was very steady in 
work. I can imagine that, for moderately light crops, the 
Buckeye table-rake will be a valuable invention. The machine 
is light and strong, the sliding spring seat for the driver being 
especially commendable, as also the careful way in which the 
gearing is protected. 

Through the courtes\ of Mr. Walter A. Wood, I am enabled 
to present my readers with detailed drawings of the Chain-Rake 
Reaper, a machine which has meritoiious points, but which un¬ 
fortunately delivered the sheaves, when on trial, too directly in 
the rear of the machine to allow of a clear track for the horses. 
The figure (No. 4, p. 10) shows a plan of the machine. The letters 
and explanation will fully explain the action. The end of the 
jointed rake (F) travels round the outside of a nearly square 
platform in the same line as the travelling-chain to which it 
is attached, collects the corn into a close bundle, and throws it 
off, the action of the joint and flexible arm tending to collect 
the corn with great facility, like the sweep of the human arm. 
1 understand that these reapers are largely sold, and I can believe 
that, when properly adjusted, they are capable of doing good 
work. The frame is of wood, strongly made. The motion is 
< ()mmunicated to the chain by universal joint and bevel gearing, 
and as the cross-shaft can be thrown in and out of gear by a 
lever from the driver’s seat, the traverse of the rake can be 
arrested at any point. 
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Fig. 4 .—of Wood!s Cliain-Bakc Reaper, 
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Sweep^Rahers ,—The majority of the reaping-machines shown 
at Philadelphia, and publicly worked at Schencks Station, were 
of the sweep-rake order, mostly using the gear patented by the 
Johnston Harvester Company, or some modification of it, whilst 
the Dorsay Rake was in request in some quarters. It is not my 
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intention to enter into detail in each case, because I am writing 
lor the English reader, and, without disparagement to American 
and Canadian enterprise, I think that he can supply his wants 
as regards this class of machineiy better at home than abroad. 
I shall notice only such machines as appear to possess novelty. 

The lloyce lieaper, manulactmed by two or moie firms in the States, and 
also in Canada, ib remarkable foi lightness and efficitncy. lhat which was 
tiled, and which was shown by J. S. Ro^ce, Ceutenaij^ New \oik, weighed 
only 435 lbs , and has the following features: a spokeless wheel, solid outside, 
having the cogs cist uiion the inside of the disc. Ihe a\le is last to the 
wheel, and is connected with a unncisal lod, which diives the rake-shaft b\ 
licvcl ^car. The knift-bii is neaily in a line with the a\le, the connecting- 
lod being shoit, and the eiaiik is x>aC'ked inside the wheel. It will be seen 


Fig. 5 .—View o f the Boyce Bcapeu 



that the lakc-shaft oi standaid is thus ni the same diieetion as the knife. 
The standaid is ■\ery low, and consequently the lakes ditip on the table in a 
line nearly paiallel with the knife-bai. Uhe consequence is, that the giam 
is laid vciy e\cnly on the table, and deposited in neat bunelles, suitable foi 
tying. Each rake-arm is furnished with teeth, and is jointed; and by^a 
clevei mechanical airangenient can eithei be made iigid, in which case it acts 
as a lake, oi turns at light angles, so that the teeth feather away from the 
platfoini: a ^(ly pretty motion, which can be eithei automatic oi coii- 
tiollable at will by a leverage from the diivers loot. It will be seen by the 
dlaw mg that the diivers seat extends outside the wheel, its standard being 
fixed into the back pait of the pole. The diivei’s weight balances thi 
machi e; and this, and the position of the draft, which is taken from a ixiint 
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below tbe pole, where the main hrace which carries the cutter-har joins the 
pole, counteracts side-draft. Ko scientific tests were applied, either as to 
direct or side-draft; hut from the ease with which the horses did their work, 
very moderate draft was evident. For light, fairly upright crops, I think 
highly of the Koyce Reaper. The pole is the only wooden part, the frame 
being cast in one piece. The rake-gear is very simple, .and, as far as we could 
judge from the light crop which was operated on, fairly efficient. As will be 
seen (Fig. 5), the rake-head is driven by bevel gearing. The opposite arms are 
coupled together, and their action as clearers or collectors depends upon the 
action of a lug, which, when in operation, throws round the joipted or hinged 
head, producing the feathering action. The reaper is sold retail for 115 
dollars, which is equal to about 23^. 

L. 2), Sawyer and (7o., of Hamilton, Ontario, exhibited a Combined 
Mower and Reaper, which deserves notice, on account of several peculiarities. 
The wheels and frame are entirely cast metal. Gearing from the steel axle, 
If in., is put in and out of work by an eccentric. The knife is driven by bevel 
gearing, with a self-adjusting ratchet on both wheels without springe or pauls. 
The inside wheel is cast 1 inch larger than the outside one, with the view to 


Fig. 6 .—Plan of L. B, Sawyer's Reaper. 



A. Position of table, when folded. | f. Handle of shaft 

£. Ditto of castor-wheel, when table is G. Only two holts in machine. 

swung round for transportation j II. Clip to hold table when folded. 

C Position of shoe, when swung round. J. Main frame, in cme piece. 

D. Draw-bar. J Inside wheel, one inch larger than out- 

K. Bevel-gear driving knife-gear. side wheel. 

F. Eccentric shaft for throwing in and out. 

relieve the side-draft. The main frame is cast in one piece, and there are 
only two holts in the machine; but the principal peculiarity is the way in 
which the knife-bar is suspended or hung upon the drag-bar. The latter is 
made m one piece with the brace-bar, and hinged to the machine by ball- 
and-socket joint, which allows the finger-bar to work automatically, and always 
maintain its position in a right line. The draw-bar itself forms an alignment- 
rod for keeping the finger-bar and pitman always in line; this will be better 
understood by reference to the illustration (Fig. 6), which also shows another 
very commendable feature, viz., the form in which the table is placed for 
travelling. All that is required is to detach the pitman from the knife, 
uncouple the shoe from the draw-bar, the table is then swung round to the rear, 
and a pin through the table and clip holds it fast. The raKes work on John- 
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stone’s principle, being driven by squaro-linked chain-gear from the main axle 
and bevel wheels. The rake-standard is wrought iron; the gearing very 
compact and well shielded. Fig. 7 represents a plan of the self-adjusting 


Pig. 7.-—Self-adjusting Batchet of L. D. Sawyer*s Beaper. 


B. Showing incline on back of lug. 


A. 8elf*a4Ju8ting ratchet. 

ratchet, with the incline on the back of the lug, by which the action is 
effected. I regret that no trial of this machine was made in the field; so far 
as could be judged from examination, it appeared likely to work well, and jt 
certainly possesses sufficiently novel details to justify notice. 

The Johnston Harvester Company^ of Biockport, New York, exhibited 
four different machines, all of which made good work. One of these, some¬ 
what out of the ordinary run, inasmuch as the crank-wheel was horizontal 




Fig. 8.— Chain-gear of Johnston Harvester Co *8 Heaping Machine. 
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instead of vertical, took a width of 6 feet. The Wrought-Iron Harvester and 
the Combined M^hine, of similar construction, appear valuable machines, 
specially adapted for export. I believe that one of the former competed 
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at Leamington. This is a rear-cut machine. The rake is driven by square-* 
link^ chain-gear, with self-tightening lever, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch (Fig. 8, p. 13). 

The arrangement for raising the platform and altering the angle of the 
knife-bar is very ingenious. Two speeds, accordmg to the nature of the crop, 
can bo secured by a reversible pinion. The knife gearing and driver’s seat 
are outside the driving-wheel, and thus to a certain extent the weight is 
balanced. The platform hinges up for travelling in a compact form. Tho 
frame is well braced and very strong. 

Harvesters ,—I have next to describe the Harvesters^ a class 
of machines which are unknown in this country, and which 
derive additional interest from the fact that they have been used 
as the basis of the automatic binder. Before describing par¬ 
ticular inventions, I may remark that most of these machines 
agree in their general construction, which is as follows :—A large 
travelling-wheel, and a platform-wheel in a line, supporting a 
frame carrying a revolving cloth which travels at right angles 
to the machine ; an elevator which raises the grain over the 
travelling-wheel and transfers it from the travelling-web to 
the tying-platform. This elevator is variously contrived. In 
M‘Cormick’s machine the grain passes between revolving 
cloths with cross sections of wood. In other cases it is kept on 
the elevator by means of spring laths; be this as it may, the 
object is the same, viz., to deliver the grain in a continuous 
stream, and in a direction parallel to the line of advance, on to 
a table, where two or more men stand or sit and make the 
sheaves; when made, they are either thrown down or placed 
upon a drop platform, which is actuated by leverage from the 
driver’s foot, so that the requisite number of sheaves for a 
stook can be dropped together clear of the horses’ track. The 
driver’s seat is placed in front of the travelling-wheel and 
elevator. The reel, which is in a line with the cutter-bar, is 
capable of being raised or lowered, placed forward or backward, 
according to the nature of the crop. The arrangement of the 
crank and pitman is peculiar. The knife is generally driven 
from the centre by a lever under the platform, as there is no 
room for the gearing in front. This is a clumsy mechanism, 
which, however, is rendered necessary from the complication of 
gearing and the form of the apparatus. It follows as a necessity 
that the cut should be high, so as to allow free play for the cpn- 
necting-rod under the table. 

I have said that the carrying apparatus usually consists of a travelling- 
band with cross sections of wood. In Adams and l^ench’s machine, made by 
the Sandwich Manufacturing Company, the com is forwarded and elevated 
by vibrating rakes, which have the advantage of greater durability, but tho 
motion is likely to cause loss by shedding in ripe grain. In this machine 
the knife-gear is in front. The following illustration (Fig. 9) will convey 
a better idea of the nature of these machines than any description. 

f 
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I think that this description of machine is only available for light crops; 
that the use of canvases, belts, and rollers is highly objectionable, on account 
of the tendency of the canvas to stretch and shrink, and of the straw to 
wind round the rollers, causing friction and delay. The crop must be very 
light or the progress of the machine very slow, to allow two binders to tie up 
the grain without great waste. In some of the machines the men were fixed 
close together, and unavoidably got in each other’s way, and the work was 
far too severe to be pursued for any length of time. 

A complete divergence, and, as I think, improvement, from the ordinary 
type of harvester was shown by George Esterley and Sons, of Manufis, 
Tmtewater, Wisconsin. In this machine canvases, belts, and rollers are 
dispensed with; we have a 5-foot knife, ordinarily geared, with a concave 
platform behind it; an ordinary reel, and an extraordinary balanced rake- 
arm. The com is laid upon the platform by the reel, and swept up the con¬ 
cave incline by the rake-arm. A section of the upper end of the concave plat¬ 
form is hinged, and can be raised or lowered, the object being to gr^uate 
the falling of the grain on to the transverse platform. The rake, after doing its 
work, that is, after delivering the grain on to the said transverse platform in 
the same position as it was originally left by tiie reel, comes forward and folds 
itself in between the arms of the reel, and this notwithstanding that the latter 
revolves the more rapidly. This is a very ingenious arrangement, and must 
be s^n in work to be appreciated. The reel can be raised or lowered as 
required to suit differences in the crop. The most ingenious feature of this 
inachine remains to be described, viz., a collector which works from side to 
side of the transverse table and collects and brings the grain pressed into a 
bundle to the workmen seated opposite each other. This is highly ingenious, 
and is effected with very simple gearing. A cam on the second gearing- 
wheel on the main axle actuates a sun-and-planet gear, which produces the 
necessary intermittent motion of the collector. The rakes are driven by a 
small spur-wheel on the main axle of the driving-wheeL I have attempt^ 
to show this by a sketch. Pig. 10, p. 16.* 


* In this sketch no attempt is made at exact proportions. The cmioave 
platform and transverse tying-platform are not accurately 4iown. The oniy 
idea has been to convey some notion of the simplicity of the meobanism by wb^ 
such important results are obtained. 
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Fig. 10 .—Diagram of Eeterlefa Saneeter. 



A . TravdlJnpr-wheei; sbown by dotted line. 
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diain*gear. 
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E. Sproggle-wheel on rake«q>indle, driven 
. by cbain-gearing. 

F. S^nd wheel on same shaft, driving reel- 

shaft. 

G. Bakoarro. 

H. Small wheel on recl-^ft. 
i. Side view of frame. 


The sheaves as made, are placed upon a tilting platform, which extends 
heyond the transverse platform, and is actuated by a lever from the drivers 
foot. Unfortunately this machine was not taken out for trial, and therefore I 
only saw it worked by belting; but the motions arc so simple and the action 
so steady, that 1 formed a very high opinion of its utility. I believe that, 
by tbe aid of the collector, two gc^ men, placed at the greatest advantage 
to make the most of their activity, might tie a light crop as fast as delivered. 
I think, further, that the Esterley harvester might be converted into an 
automate binder, without any serious complication. It has many advantages 
over the harvesters with canvas belts; the action of the collecting-rake is 
less violent, and the risk of loss from shedding is reduced. There is a greater 
margin as to the height of cut, and com can be cut closer, as there is no 
canvas box or connecting lever for the knife; generally the mechanism is 
more simple, and therefore less liable to become deranged. The mechanical 
assistance of the collector is considerable; the binders, being comfortably 
placed at opposite ends of the table, have plenty of elbow-room and can work 
to much greater advantage than when packed close together, and having to 
take the com ns delivered by the elevator. There was only one form of har¬ 
vester (not automatic) tried at Schencks. 

Skeaf-hinding Machines .—The great feature of this department, 
and indeed of the whole Agricultural Exhibition, was the automatic 
binders, the realisation of a long-cherished notion on which me¬ 
chanics have been engaged for years. At present the most success¬ 
ful of these inventions, of which four different kinds were shown 
in a^i^ work, is probably far from perfect; but just as the first 
Exhibition of 1851 was memorable for the introduction of a 
reaping-machine, will this be remembered as the first public occa¬ 
sion on which i^ntwiatic binders were successfully worked. It is 
also noteworthy at the same time that automatic binders were 
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:attra(^ing attention at Philadelphia, steam-gaping was attempted 
in this country with considerable success. 1 hare an idea that 
the automatic binder might be driven by steam, and that a com¬ 
bination would be very ^vantageous. In the Western districts, 
where farming is carried out on a vast scale, the exceeding flat¬ 
ness of the cofintry renders it highly suitable for steam-power, 
and I look forward to a time not far distant when this mighty 
ibrce will be employed in agriculture, as it has long been in 
•manufactures. At Philadelphia four different inventions were 
shown and tested in the field for self-binding, viz., McCormick’s, 
W, A. Wood’s, F. L. Osborne’s, and D. McPherson’s; and in each 
case wire was the binding material. I am aware that a strong pre¬ 
judice exists in this country against wire, which I admit to have 
shared in, previous to personal experience; but which is now en¬ 
tirely removed from my mind. The objections urged against wire 
are, that being non-elastic, the shrinking of green-cut com will 
cause the sheaf to become too loose for convenience; and, how¬ 
ever carefully handled, portions of the wire must pass through 
the threshing-machine, to its risk and the certainty that sooner 
•or later the obnoxious material will be cut up like chaff, and 
•entering the animal system cause death. The wire can be pre¬ 
vent^ from entering the threshing-machine at all, by the lise of 
a pair of forceps, which, whilst they cut the wire, retain it in 
their clasp. The man who attends upon the feeder has this 
work to do; he not only cuts the wire, but takes care that it is 
removed clear away from the machine. Unfortunately it cannot 
be used over again; but its sale would pay for a good deal of 
the cost. Let us hear the opinion of a celebrated manufacturer: 

There are now,” he says, V over 1000 binders on our pattern 
at work in the field, the oldest being six years from infancy; 
<luring the last four years the prejudice against the wire band has 
been^ wearing off, until now very little is said against its use, and 
nothing said against it by those who have used it. These binders 
are used by stock-growers in nine cases out of ten. Some of 
them feel safe in putting the bundles into the threshing-machine 
with the bands on, and they always come through in one piece 
the wire breaking nearly opposite the twist. Others, whose fears 
are not all removed, use such shears as have been alluded to, 
and are particular to put the wire in a large box; all agree that 
it is less work to handle bundles for the threshing-machine 
bound^ with wire than with straw.” With regard to the firet 
objection, as to tightness, the wire, owing to the tension to which 
it is exposed, and which can be regulated, makes the sheaf closer 
to start with than is possible with straw ; and allowing for con¬ 
siderable contraction, I do not believe the sheaves would become 
inconveniently loose. It is undoubtedly true that straw contracts 

VOL. xin.— s. s. n 
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longitadinallj; but the proportion of such contraction is very 
small, as compared with the shrinking in bulk* With regaitl 
to the cost of the wire, I believe it may be safely estimated at 
1^* an acre, and something may be calculated for the old wire^ 
which could be worked up again. I have previously stated that 
in all the automatic binders the form of the madfine was similar 
to the ordinary harvester. The following figure, which repre¬ 
sents a plan of W. A. Wood’s Harvester and Self-binder com¬ 
bined, will, with the lettered description, give a good general 
idea of the apparatus and the modm operandu 


Pig. 11. —Plan of Walter A. Woods Harvester and SdfAnnder 
combined. 



A. BrlWng-wheel, with spar-gear. 

B. Cross-sTuift, driven bj A. 

0. Chrank-Bbaft, driven by bevd-gear from B. I 

D. Elevator driving-shaft, driven like C. i 

E. Large elevator roller, driven by chain 

and chain-wheel from D. 

F. Apron driving-roller, driven same as £. , 

O. RmL driven by diain. ' 

H. Sidebar. ' 

I, Apron with slats, carries grain towards | 

J>, Ac I 

i* Elevator belts. i 

K. Obltone shaft, driven by bevel-gear i 

from D. 

L. Binder-shaft, driven same as K. 

M. Binder-arm. 

19. Conq>resBing arm. 


0 Reclmooating aim. 

P. Standard supporting diafts and arms. 

Q. Becevtacle for the grain. 

K. Stand for wire-spool. 

S. Seat for driver. 

T. Foot-lever for stopping action of binder. 

U. Lever for altering position of binder. 

V Tilting-lever. 

W. Pole. 

X. Inside divider. 

Y. (Xitside do.' 

Z. Groond-wbeel. 

a. Seat standard to attach seat, when 
binding by band. 
h. Tool-box. 
ec'e" Fingers, 
d. Pitman. 


The driving-wheel of large size is indicated by the dotted lines at A. The 
prst-motion shaft B is driven by spur-gearing; a bevel-wheel on this shaft 
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dnves from either side the crankHsliaft C, and the elevator driving-shaft D. 
The two pinions balance each other, mid as the bindii^ machinery is driven 
from B, it will be seen that the arrangements for producing oomplicad^d effects 
are remarkaUy simple. The rollers which drive the apron and elevator by 
which the com is carried from the knife to the tying^paratus are both driven 
from the end of the shaft B by chain-gearing. This, again, is well con¬ 
trived. The apron with wooden slats is shown at I, and the elevator-belta at 
J tP J3 J>; and this completes the whole of the machinery belonging to 
the harvester proper. The tying-apparatus can be readily detached, and the 
machine worked by manual binders; all that is r^uired is to shift the driver’s 
seat from S to a. Before I proce^ to details, it may facilitate my explana¬ 
tion if 1 briefly state the plan of working. Glie com is delivered in a con¬ 
tinuous stream on to the concave table Q. The revolving binder-arm, with 
the compressing and reciprocating arm, collect the com into a sheaf, bind it 
round with wire, twist the same, and cut it off; all this taking place during 
part of ^e revolution of the binder-arm. The sheaf is made and thrown off 
the platform by means of a couple of springs, not shown in the illustration. 
Tlie ingenious mechanism by which the two wires are twisted and cut off is 
more easily understood than described. It is effected by the action of two 
small toothed wheels working in opposite directions. The catting off is 
effected when these wheds cease to move forward, the wire coming in contact 
with a sharp edge. 


Fig. 12. —Front Elevation of Walter A. Wood's Harvester and 
Self-hinder combined. 



A. Drivintf'Wbeel with spur-gear. M. Btnder-arm. 

B. Gross-ahalt. N. Compressiiigarm. 

G. Crank-shaft. 0. 

E. Larm elevator roller. P._ 

6. Beet driven by chain, a Beoeptacle for fbe grain. 

J. Elevator-belts. Y. Ontnte divider. 

K. Oblique diaft. Z. Ground-whed. 

Fig. 12 enables me to proceed with my description. The motion for 
securing the action is derive from the shaft B by bevel gearings driving the 
shaft E, which again communicates motion to the bindeinm^ L. By a crank- 
gear the binder-arm M is made to revolve. Tlie comprossing arm N is 
so contrived as to ensure the proper amount of pressure on thehand. B is 
the stand for the wire-spool, a variable tension being provided for. The 
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driver, by foot-leverage at T, can st(^ the binder at any point, and thereby 
regulate the size of the sheaf if required; for the action is automatic and con¬ 
tinuous. The lever U, also within reach, is useful for shifting the position of 
the binder according to the len^ of the straw, so as to have the bands 
in the proper place. V is a tilting-lever for altering the ande of the plat¬ 
form. The reel, which can be raised or lowered, plaora forward or backward, 
according to the nature of the crop, is driven by chain-gear from the hub of 
driving-wheel Like all harvesters, it left the stubble rather high, and my 
impression is that automatic binders in their present fonn are adapted only for 
light upstanding crops. During die experiment the wire broke once or twice, 
but, as a rule, it made capital work, and achieved a decided success. The 
crop at Scjiencks was some ten days over-ripe, consequently more com was 
knocked out by the action of the elevator than would have been the case if 
the com had been in proper condition for cutting. 

The next machine I shall endeavour to illustrate and describe is the inven¬ 
tion of Daniel McPherson, of Caledonia, New York. This fisdled under trial, 
not from defects of principle, but from imperfect constraction; indeed there 
were those who considered that, in better hands, much might be made of 
it. Fig. 13 is an elevation of the nght-hand end of the harvester. The 
motion is communicated from the mam axle of the driving-wheel by bevel 
gearing to the shaft S, which revolves continuously. The wire-carrier or 
needle, N, which is best seen in Fig. 15, showing an enlarged reversed drawing 
of the twister-frame, is attached to the horizontal bar B, to which an up-and- 
down motion is communicated from the shaft S by means of the pitmen 
and cranks P and I. The feet of the twister-frame F rest upon journal- 
bearings on the shaft S, and the upper portion is secured to the bar or beam T 
of the frame. Between these b^ngs the mutilated or compound gear¬ 
wheel G, which is seen in Figs. 13,15,16, and 17, is keyed upon the shaft. 
I need not go into details in regard to the curious mechanism further than to 
state that one revolution of the shaft S gives several revolutions to the twister, 
one-half of a reversed turn, and then an interval of rest. This latter occurs 
while the needle N is completing its downward stroke, which movement places 
the second end of the wire across the two sets of jaws, which are seen in 
Figs. 16 and 16. The tongue h\ Fig. ife, closes upon and grasps between it 
and the head d both wires, and cuts them off between the grasp. At about 
the same instant the lower jaw'A*, Fig. 15, is opned, to discharge the cuttings 
and grasp the end of the wire before the wire-carrier or ne^le N rises to 
receive the next sheaf. Fig. 14 shows a rear elevation of the right-hand 
portion of the reaper-frame with the binding apparatus attach^. The 
collector is composed of two or more arms, C, Figs. 13,14, and 17. They 
are fixed to the horizontal shaft S*, which is driven by the shaft S through S% 
an intermittent rotary motion being given by means of the mutilated gear¬ 
wheels and J, Fi^. 13 and 14. At the lower edge of the collector 
concave C', shown in Figs. 13 and 14, is a binding-shelf or apron, M, Fig. 13, 
sufficiently depressed to allow the b^m B to move below the sweep of the 
revolving arms 0, and, thus allow them to revolve over the bar; directly 
after which the latter rises again to its upper or open position, preparatory to 
receiving the next sheaf from the revolving arms C. A compressor, E, shown 
in Figs. 13 and 1^ with a spindle, K, seen in Figs. 13 and 17, which is 
attached to the reciprocating bar B, gives the necessary amount of pressure to 
the needle or sheaf of grain. The wire passes fix)m the reel R, Fig. 14, 
through loops f, ?, and an eye in the wire-guide h\ thence down to and through 
the eye in toe ne^le N, Fig. 16. The reader will understand the operation of 
the machinery from these details. It depends upon the combined motions 
produced from the shaft S, by means of two sets of mutilated wheels, which 
operate <m the collectors and the twister at such periods as ensure col-. 




Fig. 14. —^Beab Elevation ov bioht<hakd portion op Bbapeb-framb 
(with Binding Apparatus attached). 
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teoting of tho sheaf at the IlhtetraUone ef XePhereon a Binder 
moment when the needle (continued). 

comes down, and the proper 
twisting and cutting off of 
the wire; but, in order to 
remove any obscurity, I 
reproduce the designer’s 
words:—The cut grain is 
delivered from the elevator 
A (Fig. 14) into the gaveller 
concave When the 

binder-bar B, to which the 
wire-carrier or needle is at¬ 



tached, is in its upward posi¬ 
tion, the wire is stretched 
from between the lower 
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strikes into the inflowing grain, separating the portion to be bound, encircles* 
it with wire, which, owing to the application of a spring arrangement, is* 
endowed with the requisite decree of tension to secure a closely-bound sheaf; 
twists the wire and cuts it off during the backward movement, and finally 
discharges the sheaf. 

The driver adjusts the binding mechanism so as always to bind the bundle 
midway of the length of the ^ain, by means of a lever handle, mounted on 
small lantem-whed working in a rack and connected, by flexible links passing 
over pulleys, with the binding mechanism, which moves freely backwards and 
forwards in a direction parallel with the length of the grain. The subjoined illus¬ 
trations (Figs. 18 and 19) show the front and rear elevation of the binding- 
apparatus. 0 is the driving-shaft, on whdch is a double sproggle-wheel whicb 
gears into corresponding wheels on which the driving-chain I passes, as well as* 

Fig. 18 .—Front Elevation of McCormick*a Grain Binder. 



over corresponding wheels on the opposite end of the gear-frame J. The arrow 
shows the direction in which the chain-gear travels. This chain carries a 
slotted link, I, connected with a shaft, L, and imparts the reciprocating motion 
to the binding-arm necessary for the various motions, I will endeavour to 
describe the mechanism. N, N* are pitmen pivoted on the crank L' of the 
shaft L, attached respectively to the cranks op of two rocking-shafts, concentnc 
with each other and mounted in bearings in an overhanging sup^rt of the 
binding-frame. The crank which operates the compressor is adjustable laterally 
by the slotted rack and set screw, and its throw is thus regulated. The innei 
rocking-shaft consists of a steel rod carrying at its forward end a crank arm, O', 
working in a slot in a vibrating compressor, K, pivoted at r, so as to give the 
compressor a movement eccentric to that of its driving-shaft. This shaft, 
owing to this construction, allows the compressing arm and its crank to yield 
under the strain of binding the sheaf. The binding-arm S is slotted length¬ 
wise to receive the supplementary arm T, pivoted at and is vibrated at proper 
intervals. Two wires are used in binding, and consequently two twists are 
formed. The wire from the upper reel w passes through a tubular spindle, cc, 
with a tension spring, thence over a pulley, n?, on the arm thence over the 
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Fig. 19.~Bear Elevation of MeOormick^e Orain Binder. 



pulley 8, where it is united to the lower wire. The lower wire pajases from 
the spool V, a positive feed being employed. This arrangement is very clever. 
The wire is only fed when a bundle is bound. We will suppose that the two 
wires are connected, then the binding-carriage is ready to move forward with 
its bindmg-arm uplifted as is seen in the figure, in readiness to encircle a 
bundle l3ring upon the platform. In the absence of any grain to be bound, 
the binding mechanism would go through its motions and return to its starting- 
point, but no wire would be fed from the lower spool. This machine was 
tried at Schencks Station on an average crop of wheat, and made very good 
work. The wire broke once or twice, but such accidents were readily repaired. 
I much regret that 1 am not able to give a drawing and detailed description 
of the binder shown by F. L. Osborne and Co., inasmuch as this machine 
made decidedly the best work at the trial, cutting a considerable area without 
the wire breaking, or a stop of any kind. The apparatus consists of an 
ordinary harvester frame, witJi linen travelling-belt, and elevator furnished 
with teeth. The peculiarity consists in the binding-arm being placed on the 
near side instead of the end of the binding-platform, and having a swan-neck 
motion, so that, drawing the wire from the spool, it twists it round the grain, 
and forces the straw together whilst the tying takes place underneath. The 
sheaf is pushed off by the needle as it rises to repeat the motion. The mecha¬ 
nism by which this elegant movement is obtained is both simple and ingenious. 

Mowing-Machines. 

Before describing some of the peculiarities in mowing-ma*>^ 
chines, it may be as well to explain that the trials which wefe 
organised, and which included ail kinds of harvesting machinery, 
threshers, winnowers, and portable engines, were not, as origin¬ 
ally intended, of a competitive character. This part of the 
programme was wisely abandoned by the Centennial Commis¬ 
sion at the request of the leading makers. Competitive trials 
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to be valuable must be exhaustive. For carrying them out, a 
crop varied as to character, difficult to cut, machinery of a special 
character for testing draft, a large area of land, «nd, above all, 
plenty of time and opportunity for a thorough test, are essential 
conditions. None of these were present. Moreover, one of the 
conditions of competition fully resolved on was that only one 
prize should be awarded in each class, and that, however merito¬ 
rious less successful machines might prove, they must remain 
unnoticed and unrewarded. At Eddington, the scene of the 
mowing-trials, the crop of seeds (Timothy and Clover) was so 
light and open in the bottom that it afforded, as it stood, no 
criterion whatever as to the ability of the machines to deal with 
ordinary crops. Every one of the 20 machines that were tried 
made creditable work; and it was only when the mowers followed 
a heavy roller that decided differences of efficiency were visible. 
This action, on the rolled grass, was the best test that could be 
applied, but it hardly represented natural conditions. I leave 
the reader to imagine what would have been the position of the 
Jury if their verdict had depended upon the results of such a 
trial—due quite as much to the jockey as the horse. Through 
the courtesy of an exhibitor, and not by any foresight of the 
Commission, a dynamometer was applied, and I can therefore 
give the comparative draft of 20 machines. I believe that this 
alteration of programme gave general satisfaction. The exhi¬ 
bitors had an opportunity of showing their machines, the public 
could, if they took the trouble, jiidge for themselves as to com¬ 
parative merit, and the Judges made their notes and formed 
conclusions of great value in their selections for medals. 

The Table given on page 27 is interesting, as it shows a greater 
difference than I should have thought possible. Thus, to compare 
two extreme cases, the Eureka Machine, cutting \ in. higher it is 
true, took a trifle over half the power, per square foot of grass 
cut, required to drive one of F. X, Osborne’s machines. The 
difference in horse-power, and the saving that must be effected 
by using the lighter-draft machine, may easily be imagined. 

This Eureka Mcbchine^ made by the Towanda Ewreka Mower Company of 
Towanda, Pa., is a complete departure from ordinary principles, the great 
feature being direct draft. I believe that it was shown in t^ country some 
years since, but has been recently much improved, and is now commanding 
much attention in the States. An idea of the form of the machine and modus 
(^randi will be gathered from the following illustration (Fig. 20, p. 28), which 
dves an accurate plan. The knife, which in the machine exhibited at Phik- 
uelphia was 6 feet long, works in front of the wheels, being driven by spur- 
geaxing, long pitman at right angles, with knife and bell-crank from the left- 
hand driving-wheel. It is attached to the frame by jointed arms, so con¬ 
trived that the angles of the fingers can be altered according to the nature 
of ffie crop. The pole is directly in the centre between the driving-wheels, 
which are of large diameter, viz. 42 inches. The dflvei^s seat is imme- 



Tablb I. Kssults of Dtnamombtbb Trials of Mowino-Maohines. 
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Fig. 20 .—Plan of Towanda Eureka Mower, 



diately behind the pole, with a spacious foot-board. The horses are yoked 
so wide apart, by means of a long neck-yoke, that whilst the near-horse 
travels close to the standing grass on* the space cleared by the track-board, 
the oflf-horse walks in the standing grass outside the knife. This is a point of 
great importance; had the knife followed the grass trodden down by the horses^ 
feet, the cutting would be irregular, but as it meets the down-trodden grass 
on the return journey there is not any perceptible difference, and no work 
was more regular, although the cutting was for some reason a quarter of an 
inch higher than the ordinary machines. One great advantage of direct 
draft is that the machine can return along a parallel line and therefore meets 
the down-tr^den grass, and the operator can deal with a laid crop in the 
direction which secures the best result. For instance, it often happens that 
a h^vy crop becomes laid in one particular direction; ordinary machines, 
cutting all round the field, must either go empty in one direction, or else follow 
the laid crop on one side, and inevitably make rough work; for such cases, 
by no means unfrequent, the Eureka is pculiarly suitable, b^ause the whole 
crop can be cut at right angles to the direction in which it is laid. Another 
minor advantage is that it clears the ground stiaight before it, facilitating later 
operations. The fact that the near-horse walks clear of the cut grass is a 
point that must not be lost sight of, especially when considered in reference 
to the peculiar manner in which the grass is left by the double track-board, 
viz., in a beautifully light, open swathe, very favourable for curing. In¬ 
deed, with wind and sun, no tedding is necessary, and the work of hay¬ 
making is materially lessened. I understand that three sizes of machines 
are made, the largest having an 8-foot knife. I think that, for general 
purposes, the medium size is best. Two ordinary farm-horses walked away 
with great ease, a fact that is proved by the excellent records on the dyna¬ 
mometer. The machine is strongly made, is very simple in construction, 
and 1 see no reason why it should not be durable. The action of the clearers 
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is peculiarly valuable in the case of clover-crops, where the tedder is likely to 
do mischief by breaking the leaves. 

The next machine tlmt claims attention is “ The Haymalcer ” Movoery made 
by Oti$ Brothers and Cb., of New York, which, in its simplicity and efficiency, 
appears a highly valuable invention. The motion is transmitted from the 
travelling-wheels to the knife by a single pair of bevel-wheels, and much 
friction is saved (Fig, 21). 

The driving-wheel A is keyed to the main axle B, and revolves with it. The 
oscillating internal bevel-wheel C is pivoted by a gimball-joint to the sheaf 
or frame D, in such a manner that it can swing round the point F, which 
is the a^x of the gear-cone of the two bevel-wheels A and 0. Two steel 
pins, E E, form the joint between the gimball-ring g and the wheel C, and 
two other steel pins at right angles with the pins E E form the joint 
between the frame and the gimball-joint ring. 


Fig. 21 .—Gearing of Otis Bros, and Co.^s Haymaker Howing-Machine. 



The internal bevel-wheel G thus secured, serves as one arm of the lever 
which operates the knife, while the triangular malleable frame H furnishes 
the other end of the lever, to which the link which operates the knife- 
head is attached at A, whilst the other end of furnishes a bearing for the 
guide-crank I. This raide-crank is shifted to one side of the main shaft, 
and the centre line of the shi^ as well as the centre Ime of the crank-pin and 
the centre line of the four joint pins radiate from the point F, which is, as 
before stated, the apex of the cone of the two bevel-wheels. The action of 
this device is as follows:— 

When the gear A revolves with the main axle, it causes the bevel-wheel 0 
to swing on the centre of the gimball-joint, whiM the guide-crank 1 is turned 
in the opposite direction to the main abaft. Whenever the guide-crank I has 
made one revolution, G has been in contact with all the teeth of A; and as 0 
has 48, and A only 46, it has passed over two more teeth than A; and when 
the revolutions of the guide-crank has gone on 23 times, we sbftll find the same 
teeth of both wheels in contact again. We have thus, for every revolution of 
the gear A, 23 revolutions of the guide-crank; and during this one revolution 
1048 teeth have been in contact. But althou^ the guide-crank mi^es a 
rotary motion, the osdllating-wheel makes a vibrating motion on the gimball- 
joint pin, and the arm H, which is in reality a part of the wheel G, makes at 
the point h a reciprocating motion from h to which corresponds with the 
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askgh formed by the orank-pm when in the position shown in the drawing, 
and the position of the crank-pin when the gmde-crank has made half a 
revolution. We have thus a double lever, which is pivoted to the frame at F, 
" to whi(^ the knife is attached at A, while the gear C is the other end of the 
lever. When the teeth of the two gears A and G are in contact, as shown in 
the drawing, the point A is at a standstiD, and the knife is at one extremity of its 
stroke. But the forward motion of A will bring all the teeth of G successively 
in contact; and when the guide-crank has m^e one-quarter of a revolution, 
the point A has reached the position A^; and when half a revolution has been 
made by the crank, and the centre of the crank-pin is in the pcmtion shown hy 
the line at A^, the arm has reached the point A^ and the knife-bar has made 
a stroke in one direction. The next half of the revolution will bring the teeth 
of the gear G in contact with the gear A on the opposite side; and this 
causes t£e arm to move back to its original position, and the cutter-bar has 
completed one motion. The rotary motion of the gear-wheel A is thus con¬ 
verted into a reciprocating motion in the most direct manner, and without 
any further loss by friction than what is due to the vibration of the wheel G 
on the gimball-joint. The guide-crank performs the function of a balance- 
wheel idso, and the motion of the point A is identical with the motion pro¬ 
duced by an ordinary crank and pitman. To produce one vibration of the 
cutter-bar the 48 teeth of the oscillating gear come in contact with the teeth 
of the driving gear, and of these teeth at least six are in contact all the time. 
Thus the wear is evenly distributed; the rapid serpentine vibrations of the 
oscillating gear are very pretty. 

Fig. 22 .—Teeth of Otis Bros, and Co*s Haymaker Mowing-Machine, 



In Fig. 22 the teeth are shown: x x represents the pitch-line of the 
driving-gear A, whilst y y represents the pitch-line of the wheel G; and the 
large number of teeth in contact all the time constitutes a strong point of 
superiority in this machine. The advantages claimed for this invention over 
ordinary gearings are as follows:—^The rotary motion of the driving-wheel is 
converted into a reciprocating motion, and transmitted to the cutter-bar by 
one gear-wheel, without the use of two, and sometimes three, intermediate 
shafts. Forty-eight teeth are successively in contact to produce one vibration 
of the cutter-bar, whilst m the ordinary gear only of the number of teeth of 
the driving-gear can be used for each vibration, tfsing the whole periphery 
of the driving-wheel for each vibration, and having so large a number of teeth 
in contact at once, allows of the gear Mng reduc^ to one-third the ordinary 
size, with three times the working surface. The cutter-bar of the “ Hay- 
ms^er** is attached to the arm of a lever pivoted to the frame, 24 inches long, 
whilst the drivin^gear A operates upon an arm of the same lever, which is 
3i inches long. This secures a very powerful and direct motion, and all who 
saw this elegant device, either rotating in the hall or working in the field, 
were impressed with its simplicity and efficiency. The cutter-bar was rigid, 
and could not be tilted; hence the work after the roUer was bad. But this is 
a detaU that can be easily altered, and has nothing to do with the principle 
by which the power is communicated. There is only one rotating beumg 
bendes the axle, being that of a small fiy-wheel which tends to give regu¬ 
larity and steadiness of motion. The marine is perfectly silent in running; 
and, as will be seen by reference to the Table, the draft was very reasonable, I 
was very favourably impressed with this machine. 

As 1 am d^ribing novelties, it will not be out of place to allude briefly 
to two inventions of Mr, W, Farr Goodwin^s, which were subjected to trial, 
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viz., the niaohine shown hy the Screw^Mower Company^ and a more modem 
ammgement, known as the Reciprocating Screw^Mower, mano&otured by the 
National Ironworks, New Brunswick, N.J. With regard^to the former, it is 
sufficient to say that the gear comprises a large gun-metal screw-wheel on the 
main axle, actuating a worm on the crank-shaft. The wheel works in an oil- 
box, and tMs is necessary to prevent friction. The action is very direct, but 
the oil is a fatal objection; fanners are too careless for such an arranger^t. 
Either the oil would be alt^ether neglected, or left in the receptacle to solidify 
and dry up. Moreover, when tried under the most favourable conditions, the 
draft was by no means light. The Reciprocating Screw^Mower has more merit, 
and is a striking departure from ordinary patterns. In this machine there is 
neither gear nor cog-wheel, crank nor revolving jemal, except the main axle. 
The whole weight of the machine is supported by the two driving-wheels, 
and the entire weight is made use of to give motion to the knives, ^e 
driving-wheels are arranged to work either together or independently of each 
other, which allows the knives to work whilst the machine is miiing short 
turns, either right or left. The facilities thus secured were shown by the 
exhibitor himself, who cut out pieces of ^rass with ease. The power obtained 
from the forward motion of the wheel is imparted to the shaft from the rim of 
the wheels by means of arms and notched teeth on the rim of the wheel. In 
this way the knife is very directly set in motion, and this was exemplified by 
placing a piece of wood between the blades, and cutting it in two by revolving 
the wheel without the necessity of gathering power by backing. It is pro¬ 
bable, though the experiment was not tried, that no ordinarily geared machine 
would have done this. The notched arms can be readily thrown in and out 
6 f gear. It is a forest machme; the driver’s seat, being placed behind the 
axle, balances the weight on the horses’ necks. The cutter-bar is jointed to 
the frame 5 two levers control the working of the machine. One of them raises 
or lowers, the cutter-bar, and also swings the frame and cutting-apparatus 
clear of the ^romd; the frame is strong, and simple in construction. The 
mechanical principle—^which is that of the bolt-and-nut—was so well described 
by Mr. William E. Kelly, in a paper read before the Middlesex, U.S., Farmers’ 
Club, that I reproduce a portion of his remarks. 


Figs. 23-27.— W. F, GoodwMa Reciprocating ScreuhMower, 



** The pattern is made with a cylinder of wood 8 -in. diameter, which is laid 
out with 19 right and 19 left-hand threads around its circumference. These 
threes cross each other, and form 19 points of intersection; by following 
the right and left hand threads from each of these points we get a line oT 
intersection. If we should pass a plane through each line of intersection per¬ 
pendicular to the axis of the cylinder, we should virtually cut the cylindw 
into two pieces, and the section would present 19' corrugations or V-sbaped 
grooves, and corresponding projections radiating from the centre of the points, 
where the right and left hand threads intersect. Fig. 24 shows centre or bolt 
section. A section of the nut is made in the same maoner, of course 
corresponds exactly with the section of the bolt. Fig. 26 gives exterior view 
of one of the nut sections. The section made from ^e bolt has a sleeve cast 
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on one side of it. This eleeve fits loosely around the axle, and serves to 
transmit motion from the inside of the nut to the lever. The sections being 
-all alike, the bolt section is fitted in between the two nut sections, in the 
same manner as the bolt is fitted to the ordinary nut in a common jack- 
screw. One section of the nut has a hub, by which it is listened to the 
main axle, and rotates with it; the other section of the nut is on the opposite 
side of the bolt section, and rotates with the first-mentioned nut section, being 
fastened to it by means of a rim, or band and bolt. Fig. 26 shows the move¬ 
ment, crosshead, and part of the shaft connected 
JMU — together, with a portion of the ring of movement cut 
11 away, showing internal construction. As before 
mentioned, the bolt section is placed between the 
two nut sections, and enclosed in a cylindrical box, 
formed by the two nut sections, and the band join- 
ing them together. The hub or sleeve of the bolt 
I section passes through an opening in one of the nut 
■■■ sections, and is fastened to a lever. Fig. 27 shows 

crosshead, standard or pivot, and vibrating lever 
-v^ith buffer and joint, to which the knife is con¬ 
nected. The motion of the bolt section is therefore 
comnaunicated to the lever, and through it conveyed to the end of the sickle 
-or knife. It is obvious that by this combination of the right and left hand 



Fig. 27. 

screws into one, a reciprocation of the internal section or bolt is obtained by 
the continuous rotation in one direction of the two outer sections or nut^ 
provided the bolt is secured from revolving, but still permitted to vibrate in 
line with the axis of the nut. The axle is secured from moving in the direc¬ 
tion of its axis by flanges or collars bearing against the framing.” I trust 
that this description, with the assistance of the illustrations, will familiarise 
my readers with this highly ingenious mechanism. Mr. Goodwin claims that 
this is the lightest-draft mower made; and in support of this states that, 
with a full-sized machme, he has operated the movements ftom the driving- 
wheels to their connection with the cutter-bar (when the knife was detached) 
by 1 lb. weight applied to the rim of the driving-wheel, the latter of course 
being raised clear of the ground; also that with the knife in, the same result 
has been accomplished by a weight of 3^ to 4 lbs. Of course this does not 
prove that the power is as economically applied when work is being done. 
The following details as to leverage, &c., will be interesting:—By reference 
to Fig. 27 it will be seen that the ends of the crosshead are turned oyl^dri- 
cally, and are really used as a sort of jemal-bearing, to which the lever is 
attadied, and by which it is operated. The fulcrum of the lever is atta^ed 
to the main frame at a point 5 inches behind the centre of the axle. Hie 
lever is 30 inches long, and the power being applied between the ftilcrum and 
the TOint of resistance, at a distance of 26 inches from the resistance, and 
5 inwes from the fulcrum, we have a leverage of five to one. A movement 
of one half inch at the point where the power is applied, gives a movement of 
3 inches at the point of resistance; in other words, the knife travels six times 
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the distance that the bolt section moyes. Supposing the movement to be 
made up of 23 right- and 23 left-hand throws, we have 46 cuts of the knife 
for every revolution of the driving-wheels, a speed which certainly ought to 
be sufficient, seeing that it is seldom exceed^. By reference to the Dyna¬ 
mometer Tables, it will be seen that this machine, Ko. 11 on the list, occu¬ 
pied an intermediate position as to draft; nine being lighter, and ten heavier, 
by no means bearing out the inventor’s statement as to extraordinary light¬ 
ness of draft. And the appearance of the horses imder work confirmed the 
reading of the dynamometer; they appeared to be doing harder work than 
the team that drew the 6-ft. Eureka machine. Practical experience would 
^lone justify a decided opinion as to merit: of the ingenuity of the inventor 
in thus converting rotatory into a reciprocating motion, without the aid of 
gear-wheels, shafts, cranks, &c., there can be no question. 

I shall next notice a novelty in gearing, shown by J, F, Seiberling, of Akron, 
Ohio, in the Empire Mower. The gearing, which is on the main axle, mid¬ 
way between the driving-wheels, and nicely covered in a small watch-shaped 
.case, comprises a spur-wheel and the pinion, each containing two sets of 
teeth, alternately and intermittingly arranged, the object being to secure con- 
4;inuous pressure, and reduce leverage and friction. This mower was not 
brought to trial; it was very quiet when running empty. There being only 
two wheels and two pinions, it ought to work well. There are some other 
<x)mmendable features, to be shortly noticed. The crank-shaft box is made 
of bell-metal, in a thimble form; slit through on the upper side, so that 
the wear can be readily taken up by the pressure of a set screw. The pitman- 
box is on the same principle. The frame is cast in one piece. The finger- 
bar is connected to the mam frame by a double-jointed coupling ; and, lastly, 
the cost is reasonable. 

Forsyth and Co,, Dundas, Ontario, have an original arrangement in their 
Planet Mower and Reaper, which deserves notice. This consists in driving 
the bevel-gear, which actuates the crank-shaft, by three intermediate 
wheels acting between the driving-wheel and pinion. Bv this arrangement 
two shafts only are required. One argument for this design is, that the 
pressure bein^ at three opposite points, the strain is always to the centre. 
The intermediate wheels are easily thrown out of gear, so that, when not 
working, only the main shaft revolves. They run loose. The studs are cast 
^n the stud-plate, and the wheels slipped on. This machine was not brought 
to trial, and I therefore give no opinion as to its general utility. 

War^, Mitchell and Co,, who make from the same pattern as the 
Champion Machine Company and Messrs. Whitely, Fassler and Kelly, 
showed a small mower which made excellent work, and gave a good account 
of itself when tested as to draft. The knife is behind the wheels. The 
height of cut and the pitch of the knives, adjusted by double leverage, which 
can be brought into play whilst the machine is in motion. The gearing is 
well covered. The main axle does not revolve. The power is taken from 
both wheels; the frame is of wrought iron, and strongly made. Short 
bearinw of the wheel-axles; the craii-shaft is of cast steel, with a bearing 
the whole length, and an oil-chamber in the centre. The axle is of cold 
rolled iron. The nut of pitman holder, furnished with a ratchet and spring 
catch, works in a ball and socket with large bearings. The wear is taken 
up by a screw; at the other end a complete ball and socket The &igers 
ore foxlged solid, and the slot is cut out by a circular saw, sharpened and 
c^hardened. No ^steel plating is used. Width of knife, 4 feet 6 inches; 
high speed of knife, 96 vibrations for each revolution of a driving-wheel 
•Z2 inches diameter. It is stated that the three firms making the Champion 
.machines—^reapers, mowers, and combined machine8*^ave capabilities of 
producing 30,000 separate machines per annum. 

VOL. XIII.—S. S. 
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I have next to notice the “ Peerle8$^^ Mower^ shown by C» Busedl and Co,^ 
of Canton, Ohio, which did superior work and consumed a reasonable amount 
of power. This is a well-made, compact machine. The travelling-wheels 
are free from gearing, the main axle being made to revolve by ratchets and 
pawls at the hubs, so that both wheels are drivers. The gearing is simple^ 
comprising a set of spur and bevel wheels. The spur-pinion is attached to a 
counter shaft supported by boxes bolted to the main frame, an arrangement 
which secures solidity ana tends to prevent the cogs being thrown off their 
pitch-line. The bevel-gear is also attached to the frame. This is a strong 
and simple arran^ment. The frame is of cast iron, strong and rigid. The 
jemal-boxes are lined with anti-friction metal, and so made that wear can be 
taken up. The knife-bar is attached by a pivoted connection, allowing of free¬ 
dom, behind the travelling-wheels; a tilting lever and link to the front of the 
drag-bar gives facilities for the necessary wjustments. Adjustable shoes at 
each end of the bar regulate the cut. The guards are of malleable iron, steel- 
plated. The connections of the knife and pitman are both of steel. At the 
opposite end of the pitman-rod is a spherical box fitted to a tempered steel 
pin in the crank-wheeL The seat can be shifted backwards or forwards, 
according to the weight of the driver. The cap or cover to the gearing can 
be easily raised, giving access to the parts for oihng, &c. I have said that 
this machine is a rear-cut, in common with many of those exhibited. There 
are arguments for and against this arrangement. No doubt the most perfect 
form IS when the knife is in a line with the main axle; but this is impractic¬ 
able on account of the pitman-rod, except when a short rod is used. The 
chief argument for a rear over a front cut is that it is safer both for man and 
horses. The driver mav, in case of obstnictions, have an opportunity of seeing 
them in time to stop the machine. Should he be thrown, it is possible that 
he might be able to get clear of the knife,—at any rate, he has more oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so; but principally is the rear-cut safer for the horses, both in 
working and travelling. A rear-cut machine can be more conveniently 
handled at the comers of the crop, less backing being necessary. 

As a light-running, well-contrived machine, I notice the BuHbard Meadovj 
Lark, which, in general construction, is not unlike the Peerless. It is a rear- 
cut machine, with the gearing on the main axle well boxed off. The attach¬ 
ment of the bar and the leverage for raising the same or altering the pitch 
of the teeth are convenient. It will be seen by reference to the Table that 
this mower was only exceeded by two machines as regards draft; but it is 
right to state that the test was applied to this and the machine of Aultman, 
Miller, and Co., on different ground and at a different time ; hence the con¬ 
ditions were not identical, and therefore the results are hardly comparable. 
I believe the machine to be a light runner, and a really well-made, serviceable 
implement. 

Ihe Harrison Manvfactory (7o., Lansing, Michigan, exhibited their patent 
ela«?tic-rubber buffers, which, placed on each side of the pitman-wrist, where it 
is connected with the knife-bar, prevents friction and undue wear. The knife- 
head is made of malleable iron, and consists of a cyhnder 3 inches long and 
l^inch inside diameter; the heads of this cylinder ate set in with a strong 
screw-thread, and are three-eighths of an inch in thickness; an oblong opening 
in the side of the cylinder ^rmits the introduction of the pitman-wrist. Around 
this pitman-wrist, when inserted, are two brass bearings; between the bear¬ 
ings and the screw-heads are rubber buffers, seven-eighths of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and filling the cylinder. 

The object of the rubber buffers is to prevent the shock which the knife 
receives by striking on dead or unelastic metal. They also act and re-act on 
each other, and thus give force to the knife. Another point of merit is that 
no oil is required and that noise is avoided. 
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Hay-Loadebs. 

An important addition to tbe mechanical contrivances already in use for 
the harvesting of hay is Fowt*8 Eaylmder^ manufactured by Stratton wd 
CuUum, Meadville, Pa. This novelty was subjected to a rather severe trial, 
which was perfectly successful; indeed, I have seldom met with a machine 
that so en^ly came up to expectation and description as this. Like 
most successful inventions, it is very simple, comprising a revolving barrel, 
with teeth somewhat curved at the points. The English reader can best 
realise the form of the machine by imagining a haymaker with backward 
action, the hay carried round by the tmes being placed upon an elevator made 
up of cross laths and longitudinal wires. The front portion of the machine is 
supported on wooden tressels, but only whilst being moved. The following 
drawings give a good idea of the construction and utility of the machine. 


Fig. 28.— View of Fomt*a Say^Loader. 




Fig. 28 shows it detached. Fig. 29 represents tl|a ooniii^sotkm of the loader 
with the tail of the waggon. Nothing can be simpler, and, provided the hay 
is left in windrow, nothing more successful. So clean is the pic^g up 
when the surface is tolerably level, that 1 have no doubt it might be used 
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when the grass has not been touched. It is very li^t, and does not seriously 
add to the draft of the waggon. The connection is instantly made, and as 
quickly unmade. When the hay is carefully prepared in windrows, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the loader does the work of four pitchers. 1 
arrived at this conclusion by watching the action of two men on the waggon, 
lliev received the hay from the elevator, and were fully occupied in placing it 
on the waggon. The hay is taken up from the ground more closely than is 
possible wi3i the fork. The elevator is driven hy pitch-chain gearing from 
the circumference of the barrel, and travels much faster than the collectors; 
hence there is no fear of clogging. A wind-^ard, shown, in Fig. 28, secures 
efficiency in windy weather, ^e machine weighs 500 lbs., and costs 85 dollars 
retail. The horses attached to the waggon may be yoked wide enough to 
walk on each side of the windrow. 

With such expeditious means of loading, it is equally im¬ 
portant that the hay should be as rapidly unloaded ; and this is 
effected by means of the horse hay-forks and conveyors, of which 
several different forms were shown at Philadelphia. Such 
appliances are specially suitable for those who, as is generally 
the case throughout the Eastern States, harvest the hay in a 
barn; where, by the way, it is said to heat less than in stack, 
probably because it is less exposed to atmospheric influences. 
An iron rod or wooden beam is hung below the line of the 
ridge, extending sufficiently beyond the building to receive the 

load. By means of pulleys and 
Pig 80 .—FitzhugVs Conveyor. ropes properly applied, a horse 

lifts the load^ fork to the con¬ 
veyor, and moves the latter to 
any required portion of the 
building. The operator then 
draws a string, which acts on 
the sustaining arms which 
have upheld the hay, and the 
load falls. 

I shall first illustrate the apparatus 
shown by J, B, Fitzhugh^ Indiana, 
Pa. The fork in this case comprises 
a single standard with double arms. 
The plan of o^ratiug is to draw up 
the anns, wmcb are hidden in the 
sides of ^6 standard, then to force 
It into the load as far as practicable, 
and cause the arms to stand out. 
A large bulk of hay is held to¬ 
gether, and can be raised and 
delivered by the action of the pulley- 
horse. The conveyor is very strong, 
and of simple construction. It is 
shown in the annexed fi^re, as 
well as the head of the fork. It 
Will be seen that the conveyor is locked to the catches L and I, which are 
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fastened to the iron rod on which the conveyor travels. When the load 
is raised by the draft of the pulley-horse, the top of the pulley-ftame C 
comes against and raises the stirmp N, Migrating the adjustable lock 0 0, 
which now holds the rope G in its position until it is conveyed to any 
desired position. The load is liberated by pulling the trip-card, one end of 
which is shown at P. I saw the apparatus at work, and was quite satisfied 
with the results. Messrs. A. J. Nellis and Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., are the makers 
of the double-winged fork just described. This firm does not manufacture 
a conveyor, but the load is moved along a rope by simple pulley and leverage. 
They have invented grapples which can be attached to the roof of a bam, 
afiBxed without climbing, and as easily removed. In order to make use of 
the grapple, all that is necessary is to attach the holder to the end of a pole 
the length required to reach the point at which it is to be fixed, and 
attach the pulley to the hook. It is now raised to the required place in such 
a way that the end of the fork and the prongs of the holder rest against* the 
centre rafter (joist or beam), held firmly with one hand, the rope being held 
with the other, and receiving a stout, quick, outward swing, which causes the 
grapple to swing from the socket, and the points cleave firmly to the desired 
place. 

One of the most practical of these useful inventions was 
shown by a Canadian, Peter Grant, of Clinton, Ohio, the Excel¬ 
sior Hay-fork and Conveyor. The latter is very simple. The 
friction-wheels travel on an ordinary scantling, 3" X 4", with 
simple supporting hooks in the centre. The fork has three 
tines, the centre one being provided with the double harpoon. 
The barbs rest on the shoulders of the standard, which gives 
great strength. The conveyor-frame has friction-wheels both 
above and below the rail. 

Planting Machinery. 

Grain Drills —though entirely confined to the American 
Section—were numerously represented, and, as will be seen 
when I enter into details, many possessed great merit. No 
field trials were arranged, and the Judges organised a series of 
tests in the buildings, which enabled them to judge of compara¬ 
tive merit, and gave great satisfaction to the exhibitors them¬ 
selves, who had not before been subjected to so searching an 
inquiry. I may state that the idea of these trials was sug¬ 
gested by tests applied by the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Judges at the Bedford trials in 1874; when, after the ordinary 
trial, ‘‘small bags were hung on the upper seed-tin of each 
coulter, and after the run their contents were carefully weighed.” 
But whereas the Bedford trials were on the level only, those at 
Philadelphia included five different positions—^viz,, on the lev^, 
with the right-hand side of the drill elevated at an angle of one 
in thirty, left-hand similarly raised, and in two other positions, 
representing going down and up steep inclines. And all this 
was done without moving the machine from its stand in the 
Hall. The wheel, raised clear of the ground^ was made to le- 
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volve a given number of times, according to its circumferenoey 
representing a traverse of one-*eighth of an acre. Seed at about 
the rate of 2 bushels an acre was used; and the experiments were 
tried with wheat, oats, and beans. In the preceding Table the 
results of wheat only are given. It will be evident that the hill¬ 
side tests, as compared with those on the level, are of the greatest 
importance, because, wherever the land is inclined, the drill will 
be used across the incline rather than up and down*, as in the 
latter direction there would be a great danger of heavy rains 
washing the seed out of the drills. The results of these tests 
surpris^ none more than some of the exhibitors themselves^ 
completely falsifying the statements of and reasons for superior 
efficiency; in more than one instance popular and highly laudated 
machines being thrown out as unworthy of award. 

It will be seen by a comparison of the above with Mr. 
Purves Smith’s report of the Bedford trials, that the variations 
were less marked even in the worst cases, and this I attribute 
to the presence in all the American drills of some kind of force- 
feed, a most important and valuable arrangement, and which 
completely supersedes the revolving barrel with discs and seed- 
cups which is still retained in the majority of English drills. 
There are various ways in which a force-feed is secured. The 
most common is to have a roller on the shaft, either fixed or 
shifting, which, revolving in a confined position (the seed-cup) 
carries a certain quantity of seed round with it for each revolu¬ 
tion, and the seed falling away from it is received by the tubes 
which convey it to the ground; these rollers vary as to form 
and surface corrugations; but, according to these experiments, 
their efficiency depends upon whether the roller occupies all the 
space between the sides of the seed-cup, or only a varying por¬ 
tion, according to the quantity of seed to be sown. In the latter 
case, it will be readily understood that when the inclination of 
the drill causes the seed to fall away from the roller, a less 
quantity of seed will be sown than either on the level or when 
the seed accumulates over the roller. In all cases in which the 
roller filled the seed-cup the sowing was most regular. ‘ Another 
point requires notice, and that is the mode of regulating the 
quantity sown. This is done in two ways ; either on the old- 
fashioned plan of a change of wheels affecting the revolution of 
the spindle, or by closing or opening the mouth of the seed- 
cups. The latter plan has apparently two advantages: (1) That 
the regulation can be as minute as possible, and (2) wnilst the 
machine is in motion, all that is necessary is to give a turn to a 
lever handle; whereas, with one exception (Farmers’ Friend 
Drill), change of gear-wheels can only be done when the drill 
is stationary, and thus consumes more or less time, besides the 
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risk of losing the wheels. Notwithstanding this, I am satisfied 
that the old plan is by far the best. ^ In support of this view, the 
Judges in their Report directed attention to a comparison of 
results in the case of Bickford and HuffmarCs machine and in 
that of Ltdlow and Rodgers^ These machines are identical in< 
construction except that the former regulates the deliveiy by a 
change of wheels, the latter by closing the outlet, yet the result 
was much in favour of Bickford and Huffman. The difference 
of discharge from different cups of the latter ranged during the 
trials from oz. to If oz., whereas in Ludlow and Rodgers’s 
drill the range was from 2f to 5 J ounces. 

In the McShen'y Drill from Dayton, Ohio, the force-feed roller has spiral 
ribs, so that before one rib has finished discharging, at one side, the next rib, 
carrying up an equal amount of grain, 

has commenced discharging on the Fig. 31 .—McSherry Drill Force^ 
other side. A patent washer is at- feed Spindle, 

tached at the end of the wheeL The 
feed-wheel and washer are illustrated 
in the annexed cut, Fig. 31. The 
seed-cups are fixed in the bottom of 
the hopper, so they are constantly 
full of corn. No attention whatever 
is required to insure regular discharge. 

It will be seen by the drawing. Fig. 

32, that the opening for the discharge 
of the seed is considerably above the 
bottom of the cup; the object of this is to prevent waste of grain whilst the 
drill IS being travelled when not m work. This is an exceedingly strong, 
well-noade machine, especially commendable for a patent iron lift-bar, which is 
strong, neat, and durable. 

By raising the bar, the 
hoes are withdrawn from 
the ground, and the flow of 
grain so instantaneously 
cut off that not a gram is 
wasted. The grass seeder 
is thrown out of gear, and 
the land-measure raised 
so as not to measure. The 
latter, which is attached 
to several of the best ma¬ 
chines, IS a small appara¬ 
tus for indicating the area 
traversed during work. It 
consists of a thread on 
the seed-spindle actuating 
a small-toothed wheel, 
which drives an indicator on a dial-plate: as all motion is communicated from 
the seed-shaft, it only registers during actual work; and thus, without pre¬ 
tending to absolute accuracy, for it is clear that inequalities of surface as well 
as the size of the change-wheels employed will affect the result, we have a 
useful approximation, a guide to the operator as to the distribution of the seed,, 
and a tell-tale for the master as to his servants* industry* 


Fig. 32 .—McSherry Drill. Seed-cup, and 
Spindle-knife in interior. 
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la tli« Fa/meri Friend also aiade at Dayton, Ohio—a place whicli 
appears celebrated for this class of maau&oture, as these two were d^idedly the 
best drills tried—the force-feed roller is cylindrical, with eight zigzag ribs, each 
alternate one running in the opposite direction; the wheel is slightly concave, 
and as it revolve the grain is forced out from both sides of the cup, and a 
regular discharge is secured. The following figures (Nos. 33 and 34), r^resent 


Figs, 83-35.^Di8trt&utor of Farmer^ Friend Brill, 



Fig. 84,— Sbed-oup. 


the form of the roller and the delivery of the grain. Before one side of the 
wheel has fully discharged the pain, the other is coming up with an equal 
quantity. Fig. 35 gives a sectional view of the wheel and cup. The pro¬ 
jections on the bottom of the cup (Fig. 35) are for the attachment of the 

cup of the India-rubber tube. 
Fig. 86. —Arrangement for altering Quan- which is so hooked on that it 
tity of Seed distributed by Farmers' cannot come off from the mo- 
Friend Brill, ^be drill. 

In both these drills the quan- 
tity of seed is regulated by 
change-wheels, but in the Far¬ 
mers* Friend, by means of a 
cluster of wheels on a cone, the 
alteration can be effected in¬ 
stantaneously whilst the drill 
is in motion: this will be 
understood from the annexed 
drawing (Fig. 36). The change 
is made by pressing on a lever 
to which the cone is attached, 
which raises it out of gear, and 
moving the wheel on the shaft, 
right or left, into any of the 
wheels of the cone, the rear 
end of the shifting lever moves 
over a notched plate, where 
figures indicate what each 
wheel will sow; half-peck 
changes can be made. The 
hoes or coulters are fixed as to 
the intervals at which the seed 
is drilled; this is universal, 
audit is regrettable as limiting 
utility; the distance is generally 8 inches, the coulters numbering from 8 to 
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10, according to the width between the wheels; these hoes are attached to 
two hrames, or half to a fixed frame and half (the alternate ones) to a movable 
bar. In the Farmers’ Friend the movable ^r is attached to an iron bar 
which passes to the rear of the drill and is attached to a cross-piece in the 
frame by a stationary pin. When it is wished to set the shifting coulter 
forward so as to secure a zigzag line to the hoes or coulters, all that is 
necessary is to raise this bar out of the pin and push it forward until the 
pin comes in another hole of the bar and fastens itself. In dirty ground, or 
where there are stones or large clots, the zigzag line offers greater oppor¬ 
tunity for the drill to clear itself, by providing larger spt^ between the 
coulters; when the soil is clear and well cultivated, the ordinary position is 
preferable. The coulter is attached to the arm by a joint in connection 
■with an India-rubber spring. Should the point of the coulter come in contact 
with a stump or fast stone which, in newly reclaimed land is* frequently 
the case, it turns back owing to the jomt, and as soon as the obstruction is 
removed or rather the machine is set free from the obstruction, the coulter or 
hoe acted uwn by the rubber spring flies back to its original position. Several 
of the best drills had this contrivance, but in most the ordinary pressure on Ihe 
point of the hoe during work is conveyed directly to the India-rubber spring, 
which consequently is liable to become weakened and lose its efficiency. In 
the Farmers’ Friend an important improvement has been introduc^ which 
will be at once understood by the following illustration (Fig. 37). When the 


Fig. 37 .—Arrangement for Prevention of Breakages of Coulters in 
the Farmers* Friend BrilL 



hoe is sprung back a notch or latch is seen near the end of the middle bar, 
which is the lever. The rubber spring a, a, pressing on the end of this lever 
brings the hoe or coulter back to its place after being sprung, when a roller in 
the rear of the hoe 5, (, comes in the latch above mentioned, and is arranged 
so as to make a positive look which a continuous strain does not break, but 
when a quick, sharp blow is given, then it starts the little roller in the 
latch, and the hoe gives way to be brought back again by the IndiarTubler 
spring* 1 may here mention, as essential to all the best class of drills, ^e 
presence either in front or behind, or reversible, of a small-seed distributor. 

The next drill to which 1 direct attention on account of the successful 
results obtained with it under all conditions is ** The Chwm^nf manufiu:- 
tured by Johnson, Gear, and Trueman, Oswego, New York. The grain- 
distributor is a compromise between what is known as the peripheral and the 
side-delivery. The delivery or force-feed wheel is shown in elevation at A, in 
Fig. 88, p. 44, and in section in Fig. 39. 
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I'igs. 88 and 39.— Force-feed arrangement of “ The Chaampien ” JMH. 




Fig. 38. —^Elevation. 


Fig. 39.— Seotion. 


Motion is given by a square shaft passing through the hole c. The casings 
of the wheel A form the seed-cup for receiving the grain, and also conducting 
it to the tubes. The upper portion of the cup has one perpendicular and one 
inclined side (see g h), forming a hopper. The flange of the force-feed wheel A 
comes well up into this hopper, and this is important, especia^ in sowing 
long-bearded oats or barley, as it insures a continuous supply. The quantity 
sown is regulated by change wheels. Grass-seeds are sown from a small 
detachable box holding about a peck. They can be dropped either in front 
or behind the coulters. The apparatus consists of a longitudinal recipro¬ 
cating bar with notches of a peculiar form on the lower side, moving over a 
series of holes in a zinc bottom, the quantity being regulated by a slide which 
opens more or less of the apertures. 

The fertiliser attachment may be shortly described. It comprises a rocking- 
shaft aimed with a scraper, running the length of the box, and oscillating 
over holes in the bottom, which is hollowed conformably to the path of the 
scraper. The scraper works close to the bottom, and its action is two-fold, 
to keep the holes open and to force a portion of the fertiliser through at each 
oscillation; the scraper being inclined, and one edge slightly above the 
bottom. Under the box is a metal divider for scattering the manure. The 
bottom is made of heavy galvanised iron, the false bottom is of iron sliding on 
wood. The scraper can be readily removed and cleaned. I have very little 
faith in the success of this apparatus, fearing that rich manures would work 
up into a pasty condition. 

The last drill to which I shall direct attention is “ The Farmers^ Favourite^* 
made by Bickford and Huffman, Macedon, New York. The peculiarity in this 
invention consists in the fact that the force-feed wheel forms the separation 
between two chambers or seed-cups; these, having on either side projections 
at differing distances, form a small-seed and a large-seed apparatus combined. 
This is rather ingenious; and as either opening for the hopper is closed or left 
open by sliding the grain bottom (a series of inclined planes or bevels which 
form perfect funnels over each feed or nm), thia part of the arrangement is 
very complete. A vertical Iteed-wheel, however, is not so well a(&pted for 
sowing at angles, as the horizontal feed-rollers already described, a werence 
to the Table will show that, though the result was sufficiently creditable to 
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jurtify an award, it does not come up to the figures in the MoSherry and 
Fanners* Friend Drills. 

The seed is delivered fron the internal flange of the feed-whwl. This flange 
serving as a bottom for the distributor, the grain rests upon it, consequ^tly, 
when the wheel is revolved, as the frame is level, the seed travels with it, 
insuring a st^kdy, even, delivery of grain. My chief object in describii^^ this 
drill is to direct attention to the fertiliser attachment, which of all that were 
tried is the one that commends itself to favourable consideration. The distri¬ 
butor consists of a series of star-shaped scrapers, which fit close to the bottom 
of the box and revolve. They comprise simple castings, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a representation. The edges are sharp and the under-surfaces slightly 

Figs. 40 and 41 .—Distributor of Farmers Favourite Drill. 


Fig. 11. —Part op Bottom op Hopper. 

Fig. 40.-- Plan op Scraper. 




concave. The gear under the machine is furnished with a square stem or up¬ 
right, which fits rather loosely to the stirrer, allowing of play to accommodate 
for wear and warping of galvanised bottom. Within reach of the scraper are the 
diagonal openings in the bottom of the hopper. The coverii^ spaces consist 
of slides of wo^ covered with metal actuated by a lever, indicated by the 
dotted lines (Fig. 41). The action of the scra^r is to bring the manure over 
the opening, also to cut lumps in pieces. Under trial a favourable result was 
obtained. The manure used was a dry, poor, superphosphate, not fat enough 
to afford the test that was wanted. It was first used in a dry state, and 
afterwards well wetted. The Table shows the produce from each opening. 



No.l. 

1 i 

No. 2. 

No, 3. 

No. 4. 

|No.5. 

No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

TotoL 

Max. 

Min. 

Vari¬ 

ation. 

Dbt. 

First Trial .. 

1*8 

1*6 


I’li 

1*2 

1*3 

1*4 

1*7 

9*12 

1*7 

1-1* 

! 

Second Trial 

0*13 

1-4 


0*14i 

0*13* 

i*ot 

1-1 

1*5 

8*4 

1 1*6 

0*12 

9 

3. Tbial with 
MOI8TBNBO 
Mahubr. 

No. 1 .. .. 

1*13 

1*15 

l*13i 

1*12 

1*14 

l*12i 

1*13* 

1*16 

14*11 

1*16 

1*12 

3 

No. 2 .. .. 

1*11* 

1*16 

1*12 

1*12 

1*12* 

1*12 

1*14 

1*13* 

14*6* 

1*16 

1*11* 

3* 


The object of these tests was to see the difference in discharge, at first when 
the manure was well disintegrated, and after it had been worked up by the 
stirrers. It will be seen tl^t in the case of the damp manure, the delivery 
was even more regular than with the manure in a dry state; each test was on 
the ^ of an acre, consequently the range in the last experiment was only 
3J Ins. per acre, between the maximum and minimum discharge, which 
may be regarded as practically identical This very remarkable result fully 
justified the judges in awardii^ a medal 
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Before leaving tbe subject of grain distribution, I must notice 3%e P’hUaddphia 
BroadHXbst Seed-Sower (Buist and Aldens^ & remarkably simple and efficient 
machine, which is made in two sizes. The No. 1 machme is fixed in an * 
ordinary waggon, and consists of a large hopper with adjustable feed, from 
which the com drops into a horizontal screw fan, which revolves rapidly and 
distributes the se^ in a uniform shower; the motion is derived ^m the 
spokes of tbe hind wheel by chain-^ring. 

The simplicity and efficiency of tiie patent attachment by which the chain- 
gear can be applied to any ordinary wheel-spoke is very commendable. This 
consists of a series of clips attached to the spoke by tightening a screw, the 
mechanism of which will be fully understock by the following illustration. 

At the present day broadcast sowing is not 
generally approved, and I should hardly have 
telt justified in introducing this notice but 
for the extreme efficiency of the distributor, 
and the really admirable arrangement for ob¬ 
taining the power, the patent clips being ap¬ 
plicable to any machinery where a chain- 
gear is used. The rapidity with which the 
operation can be performed is remarkable, 
from 10 to 12 acres an hour being covered. 
No. 2 machine, made on the same principle 
is adapted for manual labour. The hopper 
and fan are carried in front of the sower, 
being secured by a buckle round the waist. The fan is worked by a small 
handle. With this machine, which costs 15 dollars, it is said that 4 acres 
per hour can be sown. 

Maize ob ‘‘Corn” Planters. 



Before attempting to describe the machines for planting Indian 
com, some notice of the crop itself, which forms the staple pro¬ 
duct of the Northern States, may be interesting to my readers. 
No one who has not seen the reality, can form a just conception 
of the rapidity of growth, grandeur of appearance, and exceed¬ 
ing productiveness of this most valuable cereal. My observa¬ 
tion was confined principally to crops growing in the State of 
Pennsylvania; anything that I there saw was but a feeble 
illustration of the magnificent proportions to which the crop 
attains in the Western Prairies, where thousands of acres may 
be seen without a break. My sojourn in America extended 
from May 21st to August 5th, an interval of eleven weeks. 
During that short period I saw the blade appear above ground, 
reach a height in many instances of 10 feet, put forth its 
beautiful and luxuriant flowers—a cluster of red stamens at the 
end of the stalk—whence the pollen in falling to the ground 
abundantly fertilises the female organs contained in the cobs, 
which appear at different parts of the stem, surrounded by a 
leafy sheaf. Later on, the grains form; and all that remained 
after my departure was the ripening process. Although gene¬ 
rally planted at intervals of 4 feet each way—three stadks toge¬ 
ther—so luxuriant is the growth, that the crop seen from a 
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little distance appears to cover the entire surface. An average 
of 60 bushels of clean, com, frequently increased, under favour¬ 
able circumstances, to from 80 to 100 bushels per acre, testifies 
as to productiveness, and this usually without the aid of home¬ 
made or extraneous manures. In Pennsylvania the ordinary 
rotation is as follows: Indian com after seeds which have lain 
for two years and upwards, according to the nature of the soil 
and the requirements of the stock; oats without any manure; 
wheat usually dressed with ten or twelve loads of fold-yard 
dung. Timothy-grass is sown with the wheat and broad clover 
in the following spring. The seeds are mown for two years; 
if left down beyond this period, the clover disappears, and is 
replaced by natural grasses, which, with the Timothy-grass, 
afford good grazing for cattle, and more rarely for sheep, for as 
long as is desirable, resting and enriching the surface. A small 
area of potatoes and a few mangolds are occasionally grown, 
but not in sufficient quantities to occupy a fixed position in the 
rotation. It will thus be seen that the Indian corn is taken at 
a time when the soil is enriched with vegetable matter. The 
land is deeply ploughed early in spring, left until the sod is 
decomposed, when it is thoroughly broken up by the cultivator, 
and well worked down by frequent harrowing, rolling, &c. In 
this way a fine clean and deeply-cultivated seed-bed is prepared. 
As the period for sowing approaches, generally from the first to 
the second week of May, the surface is marked out by running 
the corn-planter empty in one direction, lines being thus drawn 
at intervals of 4 feet. The seed is then dropped exactly at the 
points where the machine intersects these lines at right angles, 
three to four grains being dropped in each spot. Sometimes 
the planting is done by hand; in this case the surface is marked 
out in both directions, and the workmen, with a bag of seed 
and a small hoe, scrapes away the soil, deposits three seeds not 
too close together, and draws up a little soil, so as to mark the 
seed-bed by a mound. On a large scale, and when accuracy of 
work is cared for, the machine makes the best job ; and, as we 
shall see, by modern inventions the dropping of the seed is 
made automatic, whereas in ordinary planters a boy actuates a 
lever, which causes the discharge of the seed at the proper 
intervals. No sooner is the crop above ground, than cultivation 
commences, and is vigorously pursued until rendered impossible 
by the growth of the plant. Nothing tends to luxuriance so 
much as the frequent stirring of the soil, the crop requiring 
plenty of air at the roots. Occasionally, with the last hoeing, 
tumip-seed is scattered between the rows. In favourable seasons, 
useful sheep-keep results; but more commonly a pumpkin-seed 
is introduced into every Aird hill. The produce spreads like 
a network over the surface; and when the com is cut, there is 
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a very useful supply of cattle-food, the pumpkins attaining con¬ 
siderable size, ^metimes the cattle are turned into the fields, 
consuming the pumpkins on the bines; but experience has 
proved that this is a dangerous practice, inasmuch as the seeds 
injuriously affect the kidneys; and the better plan is to cart the 
produce on to grass-land, chop the pumpkins in two, and care¬ 
fully remove the seed, when they may be eaten with impunity, 
and form useful autumnal food. It should be,stated that the 
growth of this additional crop is not supposed to detract from 
the yield of the com. Indian corn is a hardy crop, little liable 
to insect injury, its chief enemy being the cut-worm, a maggot 
which severs the stalk below the surface, and in some seasons 
causes much injury in an early state. Thorough cultivation is 
the best antidote, replanting the only remedy. Such a vigorous 
and rapidly growing crop requires both heat and moisture,' con¬ 
ditions which are fortunately generally present, the intense heat 
producing frequent thunder-showers, which are of great benefit 
At the proper season, generally about the middle of September, 
the stalks are chopped down with a strong knife, or cut by a 
machine (of which the spiral-knife Avery stalk-cutter, made by 
G. W. Brown, of Galesbury, Illinois, appears the most efficient), 
stacked in bundles, which are held together by bands of straw. 
After due exposure, the cobs are stripped off by the hand, and 
carted to store-houses, where they are stacked in narrow spaces, 
exposed to a current of air, and thus thoroughly dried. The 
separation of the corn from the cob, formerly entirely effected 
by manual labour, is now done by machinery, to be described. 
The straw or stalks are re-tied into bundles and stacked for 
fodder. When steamed and chopped, they make Valuable food. 
On one farm which I inspected, the whole of the corn was 
ground up for cattle and pigs, and the straw consumed in this 
way. I have no analysis of the straw, but from all I could 
learn, believe it to be superior in feeding properties to that of 
any other cereal. 

Corn Planters were shown by several firms, mostly on a 
similar principle to those first made by G. W. Brown, of Gales¬ 
bury, Illinois. Mr. Brown was originally a carpenter of Saratoga 
County, New York, who migrated West, and settled on a small 
farm, still continuing his old trade, now principally confined 
to repairing farm implements. The idea occurred to him that 
the cultivator then in use mi^ht be converted into a planter. 
After a number of experiments, a machine was produced in 
1851, which, rude as it then was, was the original of the 
admirable planters which are now made by thousands, both 
by him and others. Very little was done until 1854, when 
he made 100 machines. In 1855 he removed to Galesbury, 
and in the following year he made 600 machines, and the 
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year after 1000. At the present time his annual make is 
about 8000. 

The machine exhibited at Philadelphia, known as BrcwrCB No, 2 Check- 
Bow Planterf has a new double-fulcrum lever by which the driver can raise 
and lower the front part of the machine at will, lifting it out of the ground or 
forcing it in to any required depth. It will be understood that the frame is 
entirely of wood, made in two parts, strongly connected together. In the 
No. 1 Planter the width can be altered from 3 feet 4 inches to 3 feet 7 inches, 
and 3 feet 10 inches, which is a special feature in this machine. The driver’s 
seat is so placed in reference to the frame as to balance that of the dropper, who 
sits crossways and operates a small lever-handle, which works the seeding, 
or dropping plates, which are made in a circular form, and are hung on a 
pivot m the centre; when in motion the seed-chambers, t.e. the openings 
in the plate, pass in a curved line imder a metallic cut-ofiF, filling the cham¬ 
bers uniformly and without cutting or breaking the Seed, and passing there¬ 
from down through the tube to the heel of the runner, being there retained 
beneath the surface of the ground for the coming hill. I trust my readers 
will understand this action which, with modifications, is common to all planters. 
When the lad finds the box at which he is looking and on which is often 
placed a marker, in a line with the cross-marks, by pulling his handle he 
liberates the seed from the runner at the same time that a fresh charge is 

r ied down ready for the next hill by the process described. The plates must 
changed in order to vary the quantity of seed. In large fields 15 to 
20 acres a day can be planted, three to four grains being placed in each hill; 
provided the com is fairly uniform in size, these limits are seldom exceeded. 
The retail price of No. 2 machine is 50 dollars. It is strong, simple in con¬ 
struction, and not liable to get out of order. 

Fig. 43.— View of the Vandiver Com Planter at Work, 



The Vandiver Com Planter Coi»j>any,of Quincey, Illinois, exhibited their 
Vomdiver Planter^ of which I am able to give a drawing and short descrip- 
tte. The principal features are as follows:—^The front portion is supported on 
two Steel runners, which open out the bed for the seed. The hind part is 
VOL. XIIJ.—S. S. B 
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carried on two 30-mcli concave-rimmed iron wheeli. The pole draws from a 
cross-bar above the axle. These two independent frames are connected by hin|^ 
and thus have independent motion. The corn-boxes are of cast iron, contaimng 
a cup, or bottom plate, on which the seed rests. This cup has a cut-off*' 
attawed. The box also contains a slide or **drop plate,” which works under 
the bottom plate, and is connected with the same on opposite sides, by a bar 
to which an operating lever is attached. By a stroke or movement of thLs lever, 
given by the boy, the drop-plate is made to move under tiie cap or bottom- 
plate. The cap has an oblong hole about 6 inches by li wide, and has the 
cut-off at the centre of this hole. As the dro^plates slide* under the cap, the 
com lodges in a round hole (there are two m each plate), and as the hole 
passes under the cu^ff all surplus corn is brushed off, and only the proper 
quantity passed dovni into the valve, which is in the runner standard. At¬ 
tached to the drivei^s seat is a crank-motion tip-up, which is necessary in order 
to raise the front part out of the ground—necessary at the land’s end or in 
case of an obstruction, or for forcing the runners into the ground. The tip-up 
has two levers, one on each side of the seat-stand; and the driver, by pressing 
his foot on the right-hand lever, raises up the frame, and the crank passing the 
centre and restmg on the frame locks the front to position. By pressing upon the 
left lever the runners can be forced into the ground. The depth of planting is 
regulated by gauge-wheels, seen in the illustration (Fig. 43), which can be raised 
or lowered. At the back of the runners are placed corn shovels, which are 
attached to the runner standards by a hinge connection, which allows of free 
motion. Their object is to throw the earth over the corn, thus insuring per¬ 
fect covering, even when the surface is unlevel. Having freedom of motion 
they rise over obstacles, and, moreover, can be operated on by means of foot- 
levers, the driver being able to raise them up if necessary. The valve is 
placed about 24 inches above the ground. The com lodges on one side, and 
when the valve is opened and the com liberated it acquires sufficient jerk to 
insure sufficient distnbution. Three to four seeds are planted at once, and it is 
a point of great importance to have these somewhat scattered, say three or four 
inches an^. The tube is so arranged that the working of the valve can be seen 
by tho driver, and if anything is wrong he can instantly stop the machine. A 
scraper is provided, which can be bi ought up to the surface of the wheel by 
pressure. 'J’he reason for the concavity of the rims is to mark the line of the 
hills, allowing of early hoeing operations. ‘The price of the Vandiver is 65 dollars. 

Keystme Manufactunv^ Company^ Stirling, Illinois, showed a light, 
well-made machine furnished with a marker, comprising a strong arm shod 
wi^ a marking termination; this marker shows the exact line for the wheel- 
track on the return journey. The dropping arrangements are decidedly well 
considered the valve is so constmeted that the com, which falls but 2 inches, 
is sent with a side and backward motion which insm-es its being scattered 
in the hill. In front, and connected with the runner, is an adjustable shoe, 
by which the depth can be regulated. The seat of the dropper is made to 
slide backwards or forwards so as to secure the easiest leverage. The appear¬ 
ance is exceedingly light, but as the constmetion and material are good, there 
is no reason why such a machine should not be durable. Fric^ 60 dollars. 

Hecently attempts have been made to supersede the attendant by working the 
dropping-lever by appliances which shall render the machine automatic. The 
oldest of these is known as the Haworth Cheoh-Bow Flanter^ made at l^ondon, 
Ohio, and comprises merely a quarter of a mile of rope knott^ at the intervals 
at which it is desirable to plant. The rope is fast at both ends of the field, 
and passes across the front of the planter by means of pulleys. When the knots 
come in contoct with the lever-rod the com is dropped. This arrangement 
does away with the necessity for marking out the ground; a marker ni^ht be 
attached to the machine to show the exact line for the wheels on the return 
journey. The cost, 30 dollars, includes a quarter of a mile of rope. This 
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simple inventioii is very highly spoken of, and 1 believe its use is rapidly 
extending. 

Mr. Joseph Rothschild, of Shelbyville, Kentucky, exhibited an Automtxtic 
Clhdch“Rov) PI^TitcT of an entirely novel and highly ingenious description, which, 
recently patented, is hardly vet in a perfect form, but which is so meritorious 
that I shall endeavour to make my readers familiar with its peculiarities. The 
drawing which are from the patent specifications, show a vertical section and 
plan; the former (Fig. 44) taken through the line £c, x (Fig. 46). 


Figs. 44 and 45.— Bothachild's Automatic Ohech^Bow Planter, 



Fig. 44.— Veetical Beotton. 
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The frame of the machine, of wood, comprisea two pairs of side bars and two 
croeshars to which they are strongly attached, these are lettered A. B is the 
pole attached under tiie front cross-bar of the frame A, which is at this point 
arched by a guide-rod Z', its rear end being pivoted to the axle 0, and hek^ 
in line by the braces V V, The axle C carries the travelling-wheels, which, 
as will be seen further on, act the part of rollers in covering the seed, but have 
nothing to do with the mechanism by which the seed is deposited. E E are 
the runners that open the soil to receive the seed; they are attached in the 
usual manner to the frame in front, and to the sprouts or standards F behind, 
which are connected with the bottom of the seed-hopper G in the usual 
manner. It will be seen from the drawings that the wheels D D being im¬ 
mediately behind the spouts cover the seed. I now come to the novel 
arrangements. The seed is dropped by the bar H, which works in the lower 
part of the hopper G; to it are attached two upright studs, 11, at a little 
distance apart, so as to be acted on by the double cam-wheel J on the shaft K, 
each revolution of the cam-wheel causing the bar to be slid backwards and 
forwards. The cam, properly adjusted, is made to do the work of the boy in 
sliding the bar backwards and forwards. The shaft K revolves in bearings in 
blocks, L, that slide up and down in long keepers, M, attached to the frame A. 
The wheels N N, on the end of the shaft K, have on their rims sharp trian¬ 
gular projections, 0, to enter the ground and prevent them slipping. Kaising 
or lowering the shaft increases or diminishes the circumference of the wheels 
80 as to drop the seed at a greater or less distance apart as may be desired. 
In this freedom of the shaft to move up and down is one great feature of the 
invention. By reference to the drawings it will be seen that the shaft S is 
connected with the bars P at their hinder end, whilst they are pivoted m front 
to the frame. The lever T with spnng front U, which engages with the 
ratchet V, is attached to the shaft S. It follows that by operating the lever T,. 
the handle of which is convenient to the driver’s seat, the machine may be 
adjusted to plant the hills at varying distances apart. The wheels N are 
placed at a distance from the openers E, exactly one-half of the space from 
E to E, consequently they act as track-markers; and this, with the additional 
security from a heavy track-marker, shown in the plan at W X, which is- 
reversible from side to side, insures accuracy in one direction. I have now 
to explain how the check-row accuracy is attained. Referring again to the 
wheels N N, it will be seen in the elevation that A' A' are pins jmssing out 
through the rims of the wheel, with discs B' attached to their outer ends. 
Upon the pins are spiral springs, two of these pins, &c., are attached to each 
wheel directly opposite each other, and in such positions that one of the discs, 
B', will always be on the ground when the seed is dropped, and thus accurately 
mark the cross rows. I’he springs enable the discs to make their mark how ¬ 
ever deeply the points 0 may enter the ground. If it should be found that 
the discs mark either short of, or beyond the holes made m the previous 
course, the driver by operating the lever T, and either raising or lowering the 
wheels, can instantly correct the inequality and place the machine in a correct 
position, then the action must be exact so long as the horses are dnven 
straight. Undoubtedly, care and attention are requisite on the part of the 
driver; but considering that this machine does away with the necessity for 
marking out the ground, and dispenses with the dropper, thereby saving his 
wages and weight on the machine, I think it is an effort in the right direc¬ 
tion which merits recognition. Referring once more to the elevation, it will 
be seen that by drawing the lever Z towards himself, the driver raises the fore 
part of the frame, together with the wheels N N, thus stopping the seeding; 
and by a pawl and ratchet the lever can be retain^ in this position for turning 
at the land’s end or for travelling. 

As an example of a one-horse single-row planter, of which 
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'Several were exhibited, I produce a drawing of the Dickey 
Corn Drills manufactured by the Haworth Planter Company, 
London, Ohio. 


Pig. 46 .—View of the Dickey Corn Drill. 



It will be seen that varying (quantities of seed can be sown 
according as the pinion is engaged with the larger, medium, or 
smaller driving-gear, an adjustment which can be instantly 
effected by moving the lever rod which terminates between the 
stilts. The cut-off is of metal and acts in precisely the same 
way as in the ordinary planters, except that it is constantly re¬ 
volving, and generally deposits the seed at closer intervals. The 
runner is made of cast steel, and iron is largely introduced in the 
irame. The wheel, having a broad rim, covers the seed, breaking 
<,lods very well. This drill is suitable for small occupations. 

^ Messrs. Nash and Brothers, of Church Street, New York, exhi¬ 
bited a Potato^ Planter and Slicer^ which deserves notice for sim¬ 
plicity of design and novelty of idea. The machine consists of 
a frame on two wheels, carrying a round hopper for the seed 
and a smaller receptacle of similar shape behind for artificial 
manure. The bottom of the hopper has one portion open, over 
this opening is fixed a horizontal knife in such a position as to 
secure a wedge-shaped cut, varying from f to J inch. Above 
the y^cd bottom^ is a revolving plate, filling all the space and 
provided with eight circular openings, any of which can be 
covered if desired. These holes are 4 inches in diameter, but can 
be reducjed by bushing-rings to 2^ inches in diameter. Sup¬ 
posing that all the openings were uncovered, then slices of the 
potatoes are dropped at intervals of 9 inches. The machine is 
most suitable for round sets, which should be tolerably uniform 
in size. A set fills the opening and remains until sliced away; 
^ch slice, being wedge-shaped, will possess a portion of skin, 
i here is a great saving of seed by the use of such a machine. 
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but my readers will probably be sceptical as to the regularity of 
the crop, seeing that it must frequently happen that the slices 
will be cut off without any apparent eyes. This objection 
occurred during my examination, and was met by the statement, 
which at that time appeared incredible, that such slices would 
grow even without apparently any eyes at all. I have since ex¬ 
perimented by planting slices cut off from round potatoes at the 
end where they are attached to the rootlets, and where no indi¬ 
cation of an eye could be found, and although planted in July, 
and overshadowed by cabbage-plants, every one grew and small 
potatoes were formed. So far, then, the exhibitors’ statement has 
been borne out. The question whether the produce is in¬ 
juriously affected by the set being so much reduced in size, 
is one that can only be determined by careful experiments; 
opinions are very conflicting on this point. In favour of the 
machine it may be stated that, first introduced seven years ago, 
the trade was limited to 50 machines, whereas in 1875,220 were 
sold. The inventor states that depositing sets at 9 inches by 
30 inches, it was impossible to plant more than 13 bushels per 
acre, whereas according to our present practice, the same in¬ 
tervals would consume from 26 to 28 bushels, therefore the 
saving in seed would be most important, as well as the gain in 
time and cost of the operation. The distribution of the manure 
is effected by a plain revolving scraper, which brings the manure 
over a hole in the bottom of the hopper ; this can be regulated 
to drop either at the same spot as the potatoes or intermediate 
between the sets. One great objection to machines hitherto has 
been that the set has a tendency to roll in dropping from the 
hopper, and, consequently, irregularity of position ensues; and 
this is especially the case where small ordinary whole seed is 
used.. Now the wedge-shaped slices remain where they fall. A 
ratchet and spring on the wheels is provided to throw the 
depositor in and out of gear, and to stop the action whilst the 
machine is being turned at the land’s end. 

Machinery for Preparing for Market. 

Threshers .—In this department, which was largely represented, 
the exhibition was principally American, the few Canadian 
machines shown being built upon American models. Russia 
was the only outsider that exhibited, showing a powerful but 
cumbrous-looking implement, which, in its main features, follows 
English designs. I must admit being disappointed with the 
results of the trials, having heard extraordinary accounts of the 
amount of work of which the American machines were capable ; 
it is quite true that several of the principal makers did not com- 
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pete, but as the general principles of constructim are very 
similar, it is not easy to see how their record could have been 
very different. The interest in this section would have been 
greatly increased if some of the best English machinery had 
been present. It appears to me that progress has lagged, and 
though both steam and horse-power threshers were invented long 
before mowing and reaping machinery was even thought of^ 
they have not in America attained to similar perfection. It is 
probable that the form of drum adopted universally, and which 
is a modification of the old Scotch peg-drum, allows of a larger 
bulk of short straw being passed through than would be possible 
with beaters, but the straw is very much broken, and clean 
threshing at the first operation is impossible ; consequently, an 
apparatus is attached in the form of a Jacob’s ladder, by which 
the unthreshed or partially threshed heads, together with heads 
which, though threshed, have been broken off, short straws, and 
indeed every thing that passes over the tail of the caving-screen 
is brought back to the drum and re-threshed—a practical proof of 
the inefficiency of the drum. My readers will best understand 
the principal differences between the English and American 
machinery, by an illustration and description of one of the latter. 
I select “ The Farmers' Friend^' a 10 horse-power threshing- 
machine capable of being driven either by horse-power or steam, 
made at the Pitts Agricultural Works, Buffalo, New York. 


Fig. 47 .—Section of “ The Farmers' Friend ” Threshing-Machine. 



A. Feed-board. 

B. Dram. 

C. Concave. 

D. Grain-belt. 

Cjd. End lollers supporting rollers. 

E. Beater. 

F. Picker. 


G. Straw-belt 

H. Agitator. 

J. Fixed floor. 

N. Fan. 

O. Fan case. 

P. Fme sieve 

Q. Grain conveyor. 


R. Tailings conveyor. 

S. Guide-bomds. 

T. Sieve. 

V. Concave raiser, 
tn. Opening for straw,. 
L. Eccentric. 

X. Straw-elevator. 


The workman who acts as feeder stands upon the platform p, and spreads out 
the com upon the feed-board A, presenting the heads to the action of the pe^ 
on the drum. The drum-axle is a solid shaft If diameter. The drum is 
36 inches long with nine longitudinal Imrs, holding 104 teeth, which project 
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inches from the face of the bars. The concave is made in three partS) with 
an adjusting screw, shown at V. The teeth on the drum, as they revolve, pass 
close to similar teeth in the concave. Such portions of the grain as are not 
separated by the blows from the teeth on the first contact are drawn with great 
force past the concave teeth, and thus the heads are combed out. Neverthe¬ 
less, portions altogether escape, as is shown by the delivery from the return 
spout. The drum revolves from 1000 to 1300 times per minute. The drum 
pulley is 7 inches in diameter with 8i-inch face. The grain and straw fall 
together on to the grain-belt D, an endless belt about 10 feet long, composed 
of stout duck, on which are nailed cills or buckets, 5, of maple, li inch wide, 
with intervals of li inch. The grain drops into these intervals and the straw 
rides on the top, its progress being expedited by the action of the beater E, an 
iron shaft with four arms furnished with fingers, c, driven from the oppo¬ 
site side of drum-shaft, and making about 400 revolutions per minute. This is 
an important feature, preventing the clogging of the machine, which would 
otherwise frequently happen in the case ot damp straw. ^I'he supporting 
rollers c, c, c, c, being hexagonal, give a jerky motion to the giain-belt, which 
separates any loose grains lodg^ in the straw. The triangular revolving 
picker F, placed just above the end of the belt and between it and the straw- 
carrier, prevents the straw passing downwards with the grain, and assists its 
passage forward on to the straw-belt G, made of slats of wood nailed at short 
distances from each other to two leather belts, and forming an endless ladder 
running over the pulleys /, /. H is the agitator, a bar rocking on its centre, 
so that the ends h, A, shake the straw-belt alternately, giving it a jerky motion 
which effectually causes the separation of any loose grains which may have 
hitherto escaped separation, and which now fall through the open spaces of 
the straw, on to the inclined board J, whence they find their way to the 
shoe. The chaff is separated from the grain by the action of the fan N ; the 
gram falls through the screen T, on to the fine sieve P P, which forms part of 
the bottom of the shoe. Weed-seeds, &c., escape into a box whilst the grain 
drops into the grain conveyor Q, a trough with a revolving screw, and is dis¬ 
charged at the side. The cavings, which include the unthreshed or partially 
threshed eais, pass over the end ot the screen T, fall into the conveyor-box E, 
and are deliveied by a similar screw to the elevators, by which they are carried 
back to the drum and re-threshed, A longitudinal motion is given to the 
riddle by means of the eccentric L. A light straw-elevator is attachable to 
the end of the machine, a portion of which with the side frame removed is 
shown at a;, also the means by which the same can be fixed at any angle, viz., 
by a rope wound round a pulley with a ratchet and pawl to secure its position 
at any point; this is a very slight affair, and would hardly resist a strong 
wind, but it has the merit of cheapness and probably answers sufficiently well. 

My next illustration of a machine of somewhat similar construction is the 
Paragon Threshing-Machine (Fig. 48), made by John Abell, Woodbridge, 
Ontaiio, which has some original features. 

The revolving grate D, a small wheel furnished with a series of sharp 
sections, is a patented arrangement for assisting the passage of the grain from 
the drum, and at the same time acting as a rubber to separate whitecoats. 
This latter office is only, however, very imperfectly performed; and the chief 
advantage of the grate is that it forms a convenient medium for transporting 
the grain from the drum to the cills of the carrier. The latter is, both as to 
length and construction, very similar to the same apparatus in the Pitts 
Machine, only the friction-pulleys that support the carrier are round instead of 
h^agonal; there is also a sli^t difference in the form of the beaters and 
pickers, which will be at once seen by a comparison of the drawings. The 
picker G* makes about 1400 revolutions a minute, materially assisting the 
transfer of the straw on to the rakes, which travel at about halt that pace and 
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Fig. 48 .—Section of AhelVa Paragon Threshing-Machine, 



get a jerky motion from the blows of the agitator N'; after the chaff has 
been blown away by the fan, the grain reaches the compartment K, the base 
of the grain-conveyor; here it is partially rubbed by the arms ot a small fan, 
which forces it upwards along a small elevator tube by which it is conducted 
to the sack’s mouth, the outlet being here sufficiently high to allow ot a sack 
standing upright under it. The cavings, &c., tall over the end of the shoe to 
the base of the elevator L, by which they are conveyed back to the drum; by a 
clover arrangement of an angle pulley, shown by dotted lines at 0, and chain 
gearing, the straw-elevator can be fixed at any angle, so as to convey the 
straw from the machine in any direction from a straight line to a right angle. 
Mr. Abell makes machines of different sizes, according as they are to be driven by 
steam, horse, or hand-power. As far as the winnowing process is concerned, this 
machine is similar to the single-blower English machines. The features that 
appear to me objectionable are, first, the character of the drum, which is not 
capable of removing all the grain at one operation. Ears can and do pass 
l^tween the beaters on the drum and the concave almost without contact. 
The carrying a heavy weight of corn and straw from the base of the drum up 
a steep incline for a distance of 10 feet is a most needless expenditure of 
l)Owcr. There is no reason that I can conceive why the threshed gram should 
not pass at once to the shoe by means of an inclined board. Thus would be 
saved the labour and wear and tear on pulleys and belts, &c., of conveying 40 
or 50 tons of grain per day. In several ot the more modern machines this 
arrangement is carried out. The stiaw-shakers having spaces between the 
Irames, or holes bored, which allow the grain to pass through, and so reach 
the winnower without any additional labour, reciprocatmg forks assist the 
jmssage of the straw and the further separation of grain. I may diaw atten¬ 
tion to the machines made by G. Westinghouse and Co., Schenectady, New 
York, as successful examples of this form, and as doing creditable work under 
trial with a fair average crop; 6381 lbs. of best corn resulted from 15i minutes’ 
work—something over 1 ton an hour, not, however, by any means an extra- 
ordinaiy result. The drum is of peculiar construction; both it and the con¬ 
cave are compos^ of bars of wrought iron, channel shape, fitting to wood 
bars, through which the spikes are bolted. The elasticity of the wood pre¬ 
vents unusual strain. The concave and drum being both open, much of 
the grain passes directly to the winnower, and every portion carried on 
with the straw is sure to be separated by the jerky action of the straw- 
shakers, the straw being constantly knocked along by four rows of forks. 

Tread-gears ,—Several small machines for tread-power were ex¬ 
hibited, and some, which were subjected to trial, appeared to work 
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well. These machines were generally made for 2 to 4 horse-power, 
according to whether the tread-power or the horizontal-gear were 
employed, for it is an undoubted fact that much more duty can 
be got out of horses on the tread-mill than in working through 
ordinary gear—a strong prejudice exists against tread-powers 
under the idea that the labour is too severe, and that the animals 
suffer in their ankles and feet. This, undoubtedly, has been the 
case where the angle of the tread has been excessive, but pro¬ 
perly adjusted with a sufficiently large driving-wheel and good 
bearings, the pace of travel not exceeding IJ mile per hour, 
and the elevation not exceeding 14 or 15 degrees, it is quite pos¬ 
sible that horses may actually gather weight whilst so eiiyployed ; 
at any rate there is neither cruelty nor excessive dcgpreciation, and 
for driving small threshing-machines, chaff-cutting, root-slicing, 
&c., such a power is Tery economical, 

I select for illustration The LeveUTread Railway Horae-powers made by 
Heebner and Sons, Pa., with patent governor or speed regulator. The 


Figs. 49-61.— Level-Tread Bailway. 



Fig. 49. Fig. 50. 


track-wheels which support the tread power are large, 5i-inch diameter; reels 
are provided at the front and rear end of the track, by which the endless 

chain is carried from the top to the bottom 
track and from the bottom to the top track 
in place of circles. This is advantageous as 
tending to stop the revolution of the wheels, 
which on reaching the lower track are set to 
work at once in the opposite direction. One 
special feature in this machine is the form 
of the platform, made of pieces of plank of 
suitable length, with tenons on the end, 
which are received in mortises in irop links, 
so constructed as to place the plank per¬ 
fectly level for the horse to walk on, and are 
connected together with rolled-iron rods, 
which also serve as axles for the track- 
wheels. The governor will be best under¬ 
stood by reference to the annexed drawings. 
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Fig. 49 is the rim or circle, fastened to the power behind the belt-wheel. 
Fig. 60 shows the hub with arms attached, also weighted balls, friction-blocK,^a 
the stud with small coiled brass spring secured by a thumb-screw at the end to- 
regulate the amount of speed. As the speed increases the balls fly out by 
centrifugal force and press the friction-blocks against the rim, whmh act as a 
brake, as seen at Fig. 49; as soon as the machinery is applied and takes the 
power, the balls drop back, and relieve braking. Fig. 61 shows the governor 
complete; Fig. 50 being fastened on the power-shaft by a set screw inserted 

in the rim of Fig. 49. . , . 

A novel arrangement of running gear for tread-powers was shown by mrtr 
Hildreth and Co., Harvard, Massachusetts; the patents are held by W. L. Boyes 
and Bros., of Philadelphia, who manufacture the same. The links are made 
with cogs; and the driving-gear, which is placed some distance from the end, 
and immediately under the propelling power, i.c. the horse’s front feet, cogs 
into the chain-links both above and below. By this arrangement the poww 
is very directly utilised, the driving-gear is acted upon only by the straight 
or parallel sections of the platform chain, thus entirely avoiding the irregular 
motion of the binding or end sections of the chain. It will be understood 
that the truck-wheels are clear of the track whilst passing from the upper 
to the lower track. The driving-gear also propels the bottom or returning 
sections up the inclined track and around the front end, avoiding the un¬ 
necessary friction of drawing the lower portion of the chain around the 
front end of the machine, which is so often the cause of unequal tension and 
of a jerking motion. By this arrangement, long sections and large truck- 
wheels (7-in. diameter) can be used, and fewer wheels are required, thus 
lessening fnotion. The advantages claimed, and I think justly, are as fol¬ 
lows ;— . -L xv • 

1 st. The truck-wheels are larger in diameter and fewer in number than in 

any other power in this class. 

2nd, The platform chain moves with a smooth and free motion. 

3rd. The returning sections of the chain are driven up their inclined track 
by the main gear, avoiding the loss of power caused by drawmg a chain around 
the front end. ... 

4th. There is no strain on the joints of the chain whilst bending in passmg 
the end tracks. 

5th All the pivots, axles and wheels are hardened and smooth, causing 
little friction. 

6 th. There are no cross-rods between the treads, to get bent out of place and 
add to the weight of the moving platform. 

7th. The jx)wer is applied to tne driving-gear on the straight portion of the 
platform, and the weight of the horses acts directly and always in a straight 
line upon the gear to propel the machine with great force. 

Before leaving this part of my subject I must notice an in¬ 
genious application of a coil-spring to improve the connection 
between the power and the work. This, known as the Eureka 
CoiUSpring^ is the invention of Mr. John A. Hafner, of Pittsburg. 
In considering the utility of this apparatus it should be remem¬ 
bered that the majority of threshing-machines in the States are 
driven by horse-power through horizontal gearing, as many as 
eight or ten horses being employed, but the spring proves 
equally useful when steam is the motive power—allowing of 
the connection by universal joint, which would be otherwise 
impossible. It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the utility 
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-of an elastic medium as a reservoir of power. The action of the 
horses is irregular, the momentum of the drum causes an im¬ 
mense leverage over the horses, and thus, but for this arrange¬ 
ment, much power could not be utilised. The spring being a 
reservoir of power, makes the allowance of space of time necessary 
between cause and effect. It fills the same office (in its place) 
as the air-chamber of a force-pump, and its importance in giving 
elasticity to machinery is equally great, becau^ie it utilises 
every jerk and gives out every pound it receives. The Judges 
applied the spring to a portable 4-horse machine, and proved its 
efficiency. The motion was steadier and the action less noisy. 

The spring consists of three plates made of the best cast spring steel. These 
plates are riveted together at the inner hook end, and the strain on the outside 
plate, which is thickest, is tensile, whilst the strain on the inner plates is com¬ 
pressive, thus ensuring the durability of the spring. The spring is held in a 
casing of the spur-wheel which drives the drum-pinion. The outer end of the 
spring is connected with the casing, while the inner end connects with the 
centre hub. The hub is keyed fast to the shaft, whilst the casing is fitted to 
play freely on the hub, consequently the connection between the power and 
the work is elastic, and this has a tendency to equalise results. The cost is 
not excessive and the advantage decided. 

Fig. 62 shows the form of the spring and the position of the casing on 
the hub of the wheel. 

Fig. 52 .—Illustratmj the Eureka Coil-spriug. 



jV, Form of Spring 



B. Poaitiou of casing ou hub of the \\hcel. 


Indian Com Machinery ,—Machines for threshing and dressing Indian 
com occupy an important position in America. The com is usually husked, 
that is separated from the straw and the sheaf by hand, the operator being 
provided with spiked gloves, which save the hands and facilitate the pro¬ 
cess. Latterly a machine has been invented which effects similar opem- 
tions. This IS Phillips' Com-husker^ shown at Philadelphia by i?. E, Mien 
and Co,, New York. It consists of a frame 4 feet long by 2 J feet wide; across 
one end near the top of the frame are two rollers provid^ with spiral grooves; 
the stalks are passed between, and ears great and small are separated. The 
stalks drop upon an elevator and are removed. The ears drop on to 
longitudinal husking rollers, upon their surface are spiral depressions or 
grooves and spikes, so arranged that the ear settles down between the rollers, 
and as it is made to revolve, the iron pins on the rollers effectually remove 
the husks, which are dropped upon the elevator, whilst the com escapes 
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afi the end and can be carried away by an elevator if desired. I did not see 
this machine at work, but it is laid to clean from 25 to 60 bushels an hour, 
the price being 150 dollars. Com-shellers were shown in great variety, 
mostly for hand-power. These had the disadvantage of having no self-feeding 
gear; an attendant being required to place the ears in position; and few of 
them had any winnowing apparatus to remove dirt, &c. 

The most efficient machinery was shown by 2^e 8(mdwich Manyfacturing 
Companyy Sandwich, Illinois {Adarm^ Patent), which is worthy of description. 
Machines are made of various sizes; that which I shall illustrate represents a 
4 horse-power sheller with cob rake and grain elevator complete (Pig. 53). The 


Fig. 53,— Adams' Patent Corn-sheller, 



ear com is thrown into the feeder A, which contains 4 revolving rubber straps 
with convex projections woiking between three bars or divisions, which ensure 
the straightening of the ears in their ascent. The corn is forci^ into the mill 
by a force-feed spindle with iron flanges. This arrangement, recently patented, 
18 not shown in the figure. The ears fall down the incline B to C by their own 
gravity, are prevented from clogging, and are delivered with regularity into the 
mill by the flanges on the force-feed spindle. The com is caught by four vertical 
wheels covered with small teeth, termed little pickers, which revolve about 
6(^ times a minute. Two large picker-wheels hold the com to its place,, 
with the aid of upright springs, whilst the bevel runners strip the com 
from the cob. These runners have coarse ribs radiating from the centre; they 
revolve 700 times a minute and are very efficient. The cobs are thrown out 
on to the wire elevator D, and delivered clear of the machine. This elevator is 
made in two parts, the second portion being at a lower elevation; this allows of 
any loose grains that may have escaped with the cobs dropping upon an inclined 
board and passing back to the winnower. The corn falls on a riddle, is winnpwed 
and elevated to the spout, from which it can be delivered into sacks or waggon 
as desired. This machine is admirably made, and capable of shelling 160 
bushels in an hour; a cob-stacker similar in principle to a straw-elevator 
can be attached at a cost of 25 dollars; without this the price of a 4-hoTBe 
machine with 10-foot elevator, is 215 dollars; under 40^. 

Cotton-gins .—Several of these machines were exhibited, made 
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principally in Eastern and Nortl^^m States. The cotton is 
separated from the seed by the action of a series of rapidly re¬ 
volving saws, working between ribs. The cotton is fed into the 
hopper, at the bottom of which the saws are revolving; great care 
is required to prevent accidents, hence a great advantage in self- 
feeders, of which two kinds were shown. HalVs Self-Feeder is 
probably the original; it consists of a large hopper, with four 
wooden rollers, placed on an incline at the bottom, with spaces 
between which allow dirt, &c., to escape. As these rollers 
revolve, they carry the cotton to one end, whence it passes 
round a wooden rdller with numerous bars carrying spiked 
teeth. As the roller is surrounded by a fine wire frame, it 
follows that any dust, &c., is again separated. The cotton is 
thus dropped with regularity on to the cutters without clogging 
•or requiring manual assistance. Behind the saws is a revolving 
brush, which collects the cotton from the teeth of the saws, and 
passes it on to the condenser. It will be understood that the 
seed is separated by the saws and passes out of the machine at 
•once. The brush, which is of considerable diameter, revolves 
very rapidly ; and in the absence of the condenser, which is not 
universally applied, the cotton leaves the machine in a cloud of 
small particles. The best description of condenser comprises a 
large slowly-revolving cylinder covered with perforated zinc, and 
a small wooden or iron roller working against it above. The 
cotton passing slowly between the two is condensed, and de¬ 
livered almost in a continuous pile, whilst dust passes away by 
the perforations in the cylinder. Such is an ordinary cotton- 
^in, and it is a very complete machine. Various sizes are made 
-according to the number of saws, these vary from thirty to eighty. 
The form is compact. The second description of feeder was 
shown in connection with Brown's Cotton-gin (New London, 
Connecticut) ; it only differs from Hall’s inasmuch as the four 
wooden rollers are replaced by a series of fixed and movable 
bars with iron serrated teeth, which carry the cotton regularly 
on to the revolving spiked feeder, whence it is delivered to 
the saws as in the other case. The greatest divergence from 
the ordinary type of machine, was Scattergood’s Needle Cottcm- 
gin^ manufactured by the Remington Agricultural Company, 
Illinois, New York, in which the ordinary saws are replaced by 
circular frames carrying needle-points. These are made of the 
best steel wire with rounded surfaces; they are made in small 
sections which can be easily replaced, and being covered with 
babbit-metal there is no danger of heating, which is a source of 
anxiety in ordinarily constructed machines. The ribs between 
the needle circles are peculiar in form, and have slightly chilled 
surfaces. The merit of this machine is that it pulls the fibre 
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from the seed and does not cut or tear it off, consequently the 
quality of the cotton is better; that it produces a greater per¬ 
centage of lint by cleaning the seeds more perfectly, and does 
more work in a given time than a saw-gin. The brush is made in 
parts and can be easily repaired. It is not made with a self-feeder, 
which, however, might be easily added, but there is not the same 
risk of serious accidents with the needle-points as with the ser¬ 
rated-saw teeth. The sizes vary from 30 to 60 circles, and the 
price, with condenser, from 237 to 420 dollars. 

My readers will be interested to learn some particulars about the 
machinery for removing the shell and cotton from the cotton-seed, 
which operation results in an article of cattle-food increasingly 
appreciated, viz., decorticated cotton-seed cake. Although this 
trade is a large and extending one, there was only one exhibitor 
of such machinery, Mr. David Kahnweiler, of 120, Centre Street, 
New York, who showed 

several different sized Fig. 64 .—Section of David Kahnweiler^a 
machines. That which Corn-Seed Shelling Machine, 

I shall endeavour to 
describe is known as 
the Plantation Huller: 
a two horse - power 
machine, specially de¬ 
signed to supply a very 
useful position on plan¬ 
tations where hitherto 
the cotton-seed has been 
supplied to the cattle 
just as it comes from 
the gin, with shell and 
cotton, much to the 
injury of the animals. 

Indeed if such indi¬ 
gestible matter is passed 
through the system, 
little nourishment can 
be obtained from the 
food, as the shell would 
resist the most powerful 
digestion. 

The annexed illustration 
(Fig. 54), showing a section 
of the machine, will enable 
the reader to understand the 
mechanism. 

The feed-roller C is of cast iron in small sections, the surface is toothed or 
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ribbed, and its action consists in passing the seed ^own into the mill with 
gularity, and m arresting the passage of stones, nails, or other substances likely 
to injure the machine. These foreign matters become wedged between the 
feed-roller and the hopper, and cause the belt, which drives the roller, to slip, 
until the obstruction is removed. The se^, after passing the fe^-roller, 
passes by the shoot D to the mill proper—which comprises a hulling-wheel, E, 
and certain adjustable knives, F, F, F, in the concave shell. The wheel 
is made of notched and ribbed sections, and it is due to the action of this 
surface in rapid revolution, in conjunction with the fixed knives, that the 
shell is removed. The sections are so arranged on the surface of the wheel, 
as to act like a screw; they can be regulated to compensate for wear. The 
shell and seed fall through the passage G, on to a fine reciprocating screen, 
above which is a revolving spindle, furnished with wooden teeth: these teeth 
keep the mass thoroughly stirred, separate the seed which passes through the 
screen, whilst the shells and cotton are ejected from the end of the shoe. 
The hulled seed is then received into the box screen I, which, being shaken 
by suitable mechanism, separates the still remainmg light portion of the 
hulls that have passed through the meshes of the wire screen, and carries 
these portions out over the apron J, while the cleansed seed passes through 
the opening K. This machine, which is capable of hulling from 16 to 20 
bushels an hour, costs 150 dollars, retail 27Z. 10s. 

Winnowers ,—In the French section. Monsieur Joseph Pernollet showed 
revolving screens both for grading com, and for removing cockle-seeds, the 
former by having the screen divided into sections with different sized openings, 
and the latter by an ingenious arrangement of the internal surface which is 
indented with round holes of such size as to hold the cockle-seeds, which are 
thus carried round, until they fall by gravitation into a curtain, and from 
thence by an Archimedean screw are delivered at the end, the grain coming out 
below. This is not a new device, indeed, so old is it that I believe the original 
patent has lapsed, and a similar machine was shown by German exhibitors, 
Mayer and Co.; but whereas M. Pcrnollet’s machine comprises simply a 
hopper and revolving screen, the latter driven by gearing, Messrs. Mayes 
and Co.’s designs are more ambitious, including a separator, winnower, re¬ 
ciprocating screen and a force-feed. The revolving screen is driven by strap- 
gear, The construction is decidedly inferior to the French machine. The 
Americans retain the old form of box winnower, some of the best machines 
having very efficient arrangements for the separation of weeds and the grading of 
the com. This is the more necessary inasmuch as the most complete threshing- 
machine has only a single winnower, and there is scant opportunity for the 
separation of weed-seeds, in the rapid passage of the com after it has been 
winnowed to its exit from the machine. The Queen of the Harvest Company, 
West Chazy, New York, provide an excellent winnower, which is described 
as the Queen of the Earvest Grain and Seed Separator and Grader, This has 
a detachable hopper or feeder, which can be actuated by a lateral smooth or 
trembling motion, according as smooth rollers or cogs are inserted. The feeder 
can be raised or lowered; it has two screens, one above the other, the first 
with coarse holes lets the wheat through, and grades larger material. This is 
useful in the event of dirt or stones, pieces of wood, &c., being present. The 
sieves, which are numerous and of great range, are made of steel wire sewed 
on by hand. The screen frame has a trembling motion similar to the feeder, and 
due to the same mechanism, viz., a rack on the underside working in a friction 
cog-wheel. The angle of the sieves can be altered. A mixture of wheat, 
oats, barley and seeds was operated on, and a successful division made. The 
price varies from 35 to 75 dollars, according to the number and grade of the 
sieves. Barnard Corticle, of Norwalk, Ohio, also showed a good winnower. 
The shoe is hung on steel springs, and has a good shaking motion. This is both a 
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fan and a screen. The fan has six blades; the wind space is regulated by 
slide boards; the shake is controllable; umght teeth in the bottom of the 
hopper assist the feed. The grain first falls on an auxiliary screen, of very 
fine mesh, which removes small seeds before the grain is winnowed. This 
is a well-made and efficient machine. 

Machinery applicable to Farm Economy. 

Portable and Stationary Engines .—In this department England 
was represented by Messrs. Davey, Paxman and Co., of Col¬ 
chester, with their portable 8 horse-power engine, which made 
such a good trial at Cardiff in 1872, and their equally good 
vertical engine and boiler; neither of them was tested. I 
believe from the trials that were made of some few American 
engines, that they would have maintained our reputation for this 
class of machinery; some opinion may be formed by a com¬ 
parison of results as published. At Cardiff, the portable engine, 
running at 80 lbs. pressure, 115 revolutions per minute, and 
doing 13*66 horse-power duty on the brake, ran 4 hours 20 
minutes actual time, consuming 2*85 lbs. of coal per horse-power, 
and evaporating 11*02 lbs. of water for each pound of coal con¬ 
sumed. At the trial of engines at the Cincinnati Industrial 
Exhibition in 1875, the engine of the Lane and Bodley Com- 
pany^ Cincinnati, which stood before four others, and made what 
was considered an extraordinary result, consumed 14*583 lbs. 
of combustible (best hickory wood) per indicated horse-power, 
e^ual to 6*562 lbs. of coal. Of course as the conditions were 
different, the comparison is only approximate, but as far as it 
goes it is in favour of the English invention; and I believe, 
from what I saw, that makers of portable engines in the States 
have aimed at producing machinery easy of transportation and 
reasonable in price, without much regard to the question of 
economy of fuel. In other words, the boiler and fire-box capa¬ 
city are insufficient to produce the most economical results. 
Practical considerations have doubtless influenced the line that 
has been followed; but it is worth consideration whether more 
attention should not be paid to the economy of fuel, especially 
in the Eastern States, where coals are expensive. As most 
of the work of portable engines occurs during the winter, when 
the temperature is often very low, I think it would be desirable 
if the cylinder and boiler were felted and lagged, a precaution 
which at present is very exceptional. Considering the small 
value attaching to straw in the Western States, where fuel is 
often both scarce and expensive, I am surprised that makers have 
not turned their attention to the construction of straw-burning 
engines, which have been brought to such perfection by some 
of our firms. Another point that strikes an Englishman is the 
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absence of traction power. Why should not a traction farm- 
engine be designed less cumbersome and costly than Aveling’sl 
engines and yet capable of hauling loads, threshing grain, and 
eventually drawing or driving the reaping-machine, and being 
utilised for steam cultivation when the time arrives, as assuredly 
it will for such work. The Americans have the best materials 
at command; they can unite strength with lightness, and by 
using steel for fire-box and boiler, the diflSculty as to weight 
might be overcome. A trial was organised and carried out at 
Schencks Station on the 19th to 22nd of July, but only a few 
engines were sent. A blower (known as Baker’s) and made by 
Wilbraham Brothers, of Philadelphia, was used as the testing 
power. Each engine drove the blower with a given quantity 
of coal and wood. The water consumed, time of experiment, 
pressure of steam, revolutions of blower, and force exerted, as 
shown by a mercury pressure gauge, were carefully noted and 
formed the elements of comparison, which were not designed to 
be absolute but only comparative. A brief description of some 
of the more noticeable inventions may be interesting. 

Messrs, Frick and Co.j Waynesboro, Pa., headed the list with their Eclipse 
Engine, a strong well-made machine, mounted on powerful wheels. The 
boiler is suspended on springs for travelling, which are let down for work. 
It has thirty-three 2-inch tubes six feet long: a brake on the hind wheels is 
not only useful for travelling, but helps to stay the hind wheels when the 
engine is at work. The engine lies on the top of the boiler, supported on a 
powerful bed-plate, with a receptacle for waste oil. It is so constructed that 
it can be readily detached from the brackets, and used as a fixed horizontal 
engine. The governor has three speeds, and the crank-shaft is counter¬ 
balanced, all journals are self-oiling. The saddle has provision for varying 
expansion. The water-heater is large, of the ordinary diaphragm form, and 
the pump with ajr chamber, has a double valve retummg any excess of water 
to the supply. The cylinder has balanced slide-valves, and the safety-valve 
works by a spring, which is a good arrangement, particularly for rough roads. 

The Best Steam Engine and Boiler Works Co,, of Lancashire, Pa., showed a 
useful farmer’s engine with some novel and desirable features. The pillar 
blocks are on one saddle, which is bolted on one side to the bed-plate. The 
feed-water pipe of the pumps passes through the pillar block journals, and so 
prevents or checks heating. The pump has a double valve, so that when water 
is shut out from the boiler, it can go into the ash-pan. The eccentric is 
reversed without a link motion. The connecting-rod has solid ends. The 
boxes are set up by a key adjusted by set screws. The water-heater consists 
of a long narrow tube, with a coil of pipes inside, the steam passing through 
the centre of the coil. 

LUpop, Raw, and Lowenstein, of Warsaw, exhibited a threshing-machine and 
portable engine with vertical boiler. The Judges expressed a strong wish to 
see both machines tested, and, accordingly, after some diplomatic delay, an 
order was given for their removal to Schencks Station. The engine is very 
strongly mifiuie, a superfluity of iron being used in the frame. It is intended 
for a country where roads are bad, and skilled mechanics scarce. The 
arrangement of parts is anything but convenient. Thus the vertical boiler 
is carried immediately over the front wheels. The cylinder, which occupies an 
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inclined position, is placed at the greatest possible distance from the foe-box, 
consequently, the engineer has quite a journey to jwrform betwe^ the t^. 

I see no reason why the engine should not be vertical and attached to the 
boiler. The pump was particularly defective, and this, and the imoran^ of 
those in charge, caused serious delay as well as risk of accidents. The boile^ 
which is large, contams fifty-two pipes which hang down from the dome, and 
ure so arranged that a large heating surface is secured. On trial, steam 
laised in at least one-third less time than in any other engine, and the 
results were good; this engine taking second place for efficiency. 

Wind’-Engines are much more extensively used in the States 
than here, and particularly are they valuable for pumping pur¬ 
poses, many of the railway companies making use of this power 
to supply their reservoirs. In certain situations, such as the 
open prairie for instance, where more or less wind is a constant 
element, Wind-Engines may be used for other work besides 
pumping, such as grinding, chafi-cutting, &c. As storms are 
often severe, it is necessary that the engines should be strongly 
constructed and so designed as to relieve themselves from the 
force of the blast as rapidly as possible. Hence there is much 
ingenuity of design and excellence of workmanship. Some of 
these machines were shown as models in the hall, but three 
of the more important were erected in the grounds, and to these 
I shall chiefly direct attention. 

Hallada'ifs Patent Wind-Mills, manufactured by the United States Wind- 
Engine and Pump Company, Batavia, Illinois, are made of various sizes, from 
one-man to 45-hor8e power. The Rosette principle is adopted, but instead of 
being solid, there are a number of sections on transverse axes. These are 
held straight to the wind during work by means of a balance lever weight 
behind the mill. When the wind increases, the centrifugal force overcomes 
the weight. The sections fly open and present their edges to the wind,^ and 

Fig. 65.— ffalladay*8 Patent Wind-Mill in Work, 
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ceding illustration TFig. 67) and the following particulars, which are given in 
the descriptive catalogue. 

A, is a strong casting, bolted to the timber, and further stayed by two 
braces E, E. The turntable B is large, has friction side rollers and is carried on 
four friction-balls; this allows of freedom of motion according to the state of 
the wind. C is the spider to which the arms or spokes of the wind-wheel are 
bolted. This spider is firmly keyed to the sh^t which rotates in babbit- 
lined boxes on the turntable. This shaft terminates at the centre of the turn¬ 
table, carrying the crank-plate M, to which is attached the pitman L, which 
operates the P^Dap. The sliding-head D is connected to the elbows Y by a 
link from each. To the outer end of the elbows Y, are attached rods which are 
attached to the centre of each wing, and have a small balance weight behind 
this attachment, operating out or into the wind, as the lever F is raised or 
depressed. The action is the same as that of the governor on an ordinary 
steam engine. By means of rod R and lever 8 the mill can be stopped from 
below; when the force of the wind increases the revolutions, the centrifugal 
force, as has been said before, overcomes the resistance, owing to dead weight, 
and the sections fly open. This will be better understood by the subjoined 
sketch, which represents a section of the rosette as at work (Fig. 58). The 
side of the sail A has a greater area 
than B, hence a sudden dash of gusty 
wind turns the sails out of the wind by 
pressure on A. Just on the same plan 
as a weather-cock. It is a curious fact 
that in small mills the wings being all 
of wood, the outer part being broader 
and heavier than the inner, it will get 
up too rapid motion, and the remedy is 
an iron weight on B; whereas in larger 
mills of 20 feet diameter, for example, 
the pace is too slow, and the weights 
must be hung on the broad outer wheel at A. The explanation of this is 
that centrifugal force is so great in small wheels that it overcomes the direct 
pleasure of wind against the wing, and in larger circles centrifugal force 
IS so much less that it will not without extra assistance prevent the wind 
from blowing the wings out of the wind. These mills are sensitive, and 
Xirobably do more duty for a given wind than some othems. The drawbacks 
are the complication of parts, requiring more attei:tt}oa frr oiling, and the 
additional cost. ^ 

The Eclipse Wind^Mill Company^ of Bel vit, WisconsiiS^ manufacture Wheler’s 
Patent Wind-Engines, which have a perfectly solid roMto wheel and are other¬ 
wise simple in construction. The peculianty consists in an adjustable inside 
vane, which acts as an overbalance, and draws tlie rosette away irom the wind, 
bringing it, in the case of a very hesLvj storm, nearly in the same line as the 
back vane. It is claimed that by this arrangement the wheel is always—». e, 
in a moderate breeze—^kept facing the wind, because the action of the vane 
to draw the rosette away, must first overcome the leverage of a weighted amo, 
the weight on the same being adjustable. The engine can be quickly stopped 
by pulling down the lever, which brings the wheel edge to wind. The turn¬ 
table travels on four friction-balls, running on a grooved surface. The table 
casting is in one piece with the cap or bed-plate, and has flanges on the 
under-side, which receive the head of the post. All the parts are number^, 
and can be readily fitted together. This appeared to me a simple well-m^e 
wind-engine. 

E, Stover and Brothers, Freeport, Illinois, also employ the solid rosette. The 
wheel being dished inwards, and strongly supported by the felloes, which are 


Fig. 68 .—Section of a Bosette 
at work. 
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round. A balance-weight on tl^e left side of the wheel is employed to keep the 
mill face to wind: when the force of the gale overcomes this weight, the 
mill is brought edge to wind, and stops. The frame is constructed of four 
pieces of timber, bolted together like a camp-stool. The turn-table sets on an 
anti-friction table with 16 chilled-iron balls. The delicacy of motion thus 
secured allows of a comparatively short vane being used. 

The vane-bearer has a spring clutch acting on the crank-wheel, stopping the 
motion immediately if required. The shaft casting is made in two parts, 
with india-rubber between to compensate for wear. This mill appears well 
made, and suitable for a farmer’s work. 

The last engine I shall allude to is that of Gammon and Bering, Chicago, 
of which a small specimen was shown inside the building. The rosette is in 
six sections, actuated by a spring and leverage, which cause the fans to open. 
The stroke is made also to vary with the force of the wund. This is effected 
by having the crank-shaft bent, and acted on by a spring on the rosette 
standard; when the wind is strong, the crank is forced back and the stroke 
is lengthened. The connecting-rtS is attached to the crank by a ball-and- 
socket adjustment. 

This is ingenious, but, as the action depends upon the rigidity of a spring, 
I should be afraid on the score of durability. 

Chaff-Cutters^ Pulpers, —I was not surprised to find that 

this class of machinery was less advanced than some others. In 
the Western States, especially, very little has as yet been done in 
the way of food preparation; manure has hitherto been an incum¬ 
brance, and the scarcity of labour has precluded that attention 
to cattle-feeding, which hereafter will be found remunerative. 
In the State of Pennsylvania I inspected one farm near Harris¬ 
burg, comprising about 1200 acres, on which the whole of the 
corn stalks were chopped up and then steamed for cattle-food— 
and, what is more to the point, the whole of the grain was ground 
up and given to fatting-cattle and pigs. 

Of the few Chaffers exhibited by the Americans, I liked best those of Messrs. 
Silver and Denning, Salem, Ohio, which have a good safety arrangement in 
case stones or pieces of iron get into the box. In common with most of the 
American choppers, the knives are not fixed on the fly-wheel, but arc attached 
to the shaft by means of projecting arms, the fly-wheel being placed at the 
end of the shaft. The attachment is by means of a friction-cone; when any 
foreign substance comes in contact with the knife, the latter is checked and 
almost instantly stopped, whilst the fly-wheel continues to revolve. The 
throat-piece is concave, and the cut is made in a slanting direction. The upper 
roller has 3 inches play, rising accurately on both sides by means of racks, 
and thus securing great capacity. The mode of altering the size of cut 
by shifting a cluster of gear-wheels is ingenious and convenient. The lowei* 
roller is smooth, the upper one ribbed. The medium-sized machines are 
fitted with two knives, and can be readily adjusted to cut i, f, or li inch 
ch^. Whereas the largest machines with four knives will cut J, j, and 
*1 inch in length, without the removal of any of the gear-wheels, or the 
substitution of others. The knives are shielded by a cover; and the larger 
machines are very efficient. The knives require to be sharpened once a day. 

The Canadians are decidedly ahead in this description of machinery. 
Mr, John Watson, of Ayr, Ontario, whose general collection of useful imple¬ 
ments merits recognition, exhibited several chaff-cutters constructed upon the 
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English model with certain modifications. First, I have to notice a power 
machine with Crowley’s arrangement of gearing, and Richmond and Chandler’s 
knives; this cuts six different lengths, from 1 to 2 inches; by clutch-gearing 
on the first and second motion shafts, three changes are effected; the rest by 
changing the pinions. The gearing is carefully boxed off. Mouth-piece of 
steel. The same firm exhibit Toulton’s combined Pea-cleaner and Pneumatic 
Chaff-carrier, an ingenious combination by which the peas are separated from 
the pods without being so much broken as by the drum of a threshing- 
machine. The haulm is cut into chaff; the latter is separated from the peas 
and blown up the carrier to a considerable distance, whilst the peas are collected 
below. The retail price of the apparatus is 18Z. In the Pneumatic Chaff- 
cutter, also shown by Mr. Watson, the fly-wheel, in addition to the knives, 
has four wooden blades standing out at right-angles, which generate sufficient 
wind to blow the chaff through a tube for a considerable distance. The air 
enters under the box. The defect in this machine is that the handle of the 
clutch, by which the machine is stopped, is on the right-hand side of the box 
at the extreme end of the pinion shaft, and quite beyond the reach of the 
feeder in case of accident. There is no protection of any kmd, and unless 
the Canadians are much more careful than Englishmen, serious accidents 
must occur. In no machine did I find the revolving wooden roller in front 
of the feed-rollers, which we think should never be al^nt. 

David Maxwell^ of Paris, Ontario, is the inventor of a power Chaff-cutter 
with patent gearing, by which the rollers can be stopped, reversed, and 
size of cut changed without the use of a clutch or change of wheels. Thus 
Mr. Maxwell secures the ability to stop, reverse, and change cut, without 
clutch-gear or change of pinions. A further alteration of the size of cut can 
be effected by reversing a pinion on the second-motion shaft. The face of the 
jaw is chilled cast iron; the feed-rollers are not affected by opening of jaws, 
as the upper shaft has play. This is a powerful and well-m^e macmne, with 
fairly good provisions for safety. 

Mr. A, Anderson, of London, Ontario, exhibited an admirable hand-cutter, 
mthout wheel or gearing. The blade is attached to a wooden handle, the 
other end terminating in a pin, which travels up and down in a slot. It is of 
diagonal form, with ragged edges. The length of cut is regulated by a feed- 
board attached to the above-mentioned pin at the lower end, and having Ihe 
necessary play by means of a slot and bolt attached to the fhune. An india- 
rubber tension-spring steadies the cut. For simplicity, efficiency, and reason¬ 
able cost, this invention is worthy of high praise. Several thousands were 
sold during the Exhibition ; the retail price was nine dollars, Canadian money. 
The same exhibitor showed a clever bread-knife and hay-cutter, with similarly 
constructed blades. 

The only exhibits of Slicers and Pulpers for preparing roots 
for animal food were shown by Mr. John Watson. His Triple¬ 
action Pulper, Ribbon Cutter, and Slicer, is a valuable combina¬ 
tion, comprising two discs revolving on the same shaft, one fur¬ 
nished with pulping-blades, the other with slicing and ribbon 
knives. The hopper is in two parts, with a hinged plate ^to 
cover over either portion as desired. The pulping-knives can 
be brought forward or backward so as to regulate the size of the 
pulp. The Gardner’s Cutter and Slicer is an improvement on 
the well-known English machine. It has a sliding division- 
plate or hopper, which insures the roots being continuously 
presented to the cutting surface. 
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Corn Mills, —Messrs. Jaacks and Behms^ of Liibeck, ex¬ 
hibited a model of millstones with their patent aspirator, of 
which the following sketch and description will afford some 
idea. 


Fig. 69.— Messrs, Jaacks and Bekms* Patent Aspirator. 



A A. Mill stones B Exhaust. C Flour vent 

D D. Flannel curtains E. Vacuum metre. 


The object of the patentees is to obtain a thorough current of air between 
the stones, and at the same time to remove all moisture. The air, as will be 
seen by the direction of the arrows, enters from above, and, after circulating 
between the stones A A, is exhaust^ m the tube B. The flour is forced out on 
the opposite side by an endless screw, C, with a valve-mouth, so that no air can 
possibly enter. In order to prevent the flour passing into the exhaust, as it 
would inevitably do from the force of the current, the whole of the upper 
inner circumference is hung with triangular-shaped surfaces of flannel, on 
which the flour accumulates, and from which it is occasionally detached by 
an automatic vibration communicated to the flannel. The case surrounding 
the stones consists of wood and felt, lined with tin, which prevents moisture 
condensing, a matter of great importance. 

In the French department, Du Vivier and Co, exhibited a novelty in the 
Aubin Bolting Mill Stones. This consists in Ihe lower stone having spaces 
from the circumference to the centre, occupied with metal bolting-sieves, 
which are agitated by knockers. The flour passes through the sieves, and 
is collected below, whilst the bran escapes through openings ^tween the stones. 

In the American section were several exhibits of metal mills, which were 
generally meritorious, both on account of material used and eflSciency of ope¬ 
ration. Messrs, Sedgebeer and Miller^ Ohio, in their Nonpareil Fanner*s-feed 
and Com-Mill, have a very useful machine. The runner is a vertical disc- 
wheel, covered with Y-shaped projections; the lower part of each tooth in its 
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row connecting with the upper part of the next below; by this arrangement, 
and the shape of the teeth, the meal is forced as well as ground toward the 
discharging edges. The teeth are raised over an eighth of an inch from the 
plane of the plates, and are of the hardest grey iron, consequently very durable. 
This is a self-sharpening mill, one side of the teeth are being sharpened when 
the others are in work, consequently, all that is necessary to obtain a fresh 
cutting-surface is to reverse tne motion. The frame is cast in one piece, 
giving strength and steadiness to the mill The plates can be readily renewed, 
and cost seven dollars each. The shaft of the grinding-plate has a cob-crusher, 
which runs in a strong cast-iron box or square tube. The inclination of the 
jaws of the crusher, being twice as wide in front as in rear, serves also as a 
conductor, to convey, with great force, all substances or grain into the plates. 
These jaws are of great value in dealing with Indian com in the cob, for 
which they were designed. The mill has a neat appearance. The runner 
is driven about 2000 revolutions per minute. 

W, L, Boyer and Brothers^ Philadelphia, make a strong conical mill, in 
which both the runner and concave have raised fluted sections, consequently 
the edges sharpen themselves when brought into contact. This mill also has 
a cob-breaker, the cobs being fed in from an opening in the cover. In one 
example a bolting machine was attached underneath for making family flour. 
The same jigger from the pulley-wheel acts on the hopper above and the 
screen below. The cone and concave, which latter is a part of the box, are 
of cast steel. The mill is adjusted by set screws at the end. 

Though more suitable for crushing bones, 'coprolites, &c., than com, I 
must not pass on without noticing the very powerful sectional mills shown 
by Baugh and Sons^ Philadelphia, of which I am enabled to present my 
readers with a view in section (Fig. 60, p, 74), which, with the description, 
will explain the mechanism. 

A is t.he top-breaker, with a projecting arm, which is varied in shape 
to suit different matenals. It is made to slip over a sleeve, which fits snugly 
on the shaft, thus protecting the latter and reducing the weight of iron that 
has to be renewed when a new breaker is necessary. The screw-nut B 
holds the breaker in position; C is the circular grinder, with holes for stud- 
bolte, one of which is seen, u^ to tighten the grinding sections D; E is the 
stationary sectional dmm, or concave, eight of which form a circle. The cor¬ 
rugations are very deep, so as to provide for much wear. D, D are the full 
sections attached to the cone I. The stationary sections G are held in place 
by nuts, H; both the surfaces D and G admit of a gieat deal of wear. These 
are the true grinding parts; all befoic has been in the nature of breakers 
reducing the material gradually. The cone, I, has a heavy wrought-iron band 
round the base to support it, and is held in place by two projections, L, L, 
on the shaft, and a tight collar below. The ground material is carried 
to the spouts by the wipers J, J. K is the mam shaft of wrought iron, 
4 ft. 6 in. long, by 5 in. diameter; the lower end, which works in the 
step, being of solid steel A steel conical anti-frictional disc is placed 
under the shaft, and prevents it heating. The step-box, which has a steel 
lining, is movable; the step moves up and down in a hollow column, M, 
inclosing or opening the mill to adiust the grinding; the shaft working freely 
through the cog-wheel N, which is supported by M. A lever for a^usting 
the mill with weights is shown at 0. P is the driving cog-wheel. Q is a 
wrought-iron counter-shaft, 3i in. diameter, on whi^ are attached the 
fixed and loose pulleys H, B, 22 in. diameter and 10 inches face. The 
large screw at the top of the mill is used for raising the different parts to 
change the sections. In order to change the upper sections, the bolts T 
arc loosened, allowing the mill to be opened at U. To change the lower 
grinding-surface, the bolts H are unscrewed, allowing the mill to opened 
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Fig. 60 .—Baugh and Sons* Sectional Milh 



at V, then the large nut B is loosened, and the breaker and sleeve are 
raised. Next, the stud-bqlts passing through C are unscrewed, when all 
the grinding surfaces can be removed. The strength and simplicity of 
arrangement will be evident from the above description. 


Machinery for Tillage. 

Ploughs .—To an Englishman, the novelty in this department 
is in the Gang and Sulky Ploughs, z.e., double and single furrow 
ploughs attached to a frame mounted on high wheels, with a 
seat for the driver in the centre, the animals drawing from a pole. 
The use of such implements is principally confined to the 
Western States, where the size of the occupations, and the long 
distances to and from home, render such appliances desirable. 
Without these inventions, it is probable that during and after 
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the war much of the land could not have been cultivated. At 
the former period it was no unusual sight to see a team driven by 
a daughter of the house; and after the peace, maimed soldiers 
were competent for such work, which would otherwise have 
required able-bodied men. Nor do I think that the weight 
of the carriage and driver adds materially to the draught. 
The wheels are large, and the ploughs are suspended from the 
beams. The friction is to a great extent rolling rather than 
sliding, and might be entirely so if inventors would copy the 
English double ploughs, and replace the sole, &c., by a friction* 
wheel behind the mould-board. One of the Judges (Mr. Bruce, 
of Carvallos, Oregon) informed me that with two of these 
ploughs, each drawn by four mules, he and his servant did all 
the ploughing on a farm of 600 acres arable during the winter 
season, averaging about fifty acres per week. When on the 
road, or during the turning at the headlands, the ploughs are 
raised clear of the ground, and the team, driven with reins, 
trot along at the rate of six miles an hour—an important con¬ 
sideration when the occupation is large, as on one particular 
prairie farm, on which it is said a furrow twelve miles long can 
be drawn. A word or two touching mules, which are so largely 
used, not only for agricultural, but for town work throughout 
the States. If a proof of their value were needed, it would be 
found in the fact, that in ordinary times, f.e., when trade is 
flourishing, their price is double that of horses; 40Z. to 50Z. is 
quite a common figure for a 4- or 5-year-old mule. I visited 
one of the best-managed farms in Pennsylvania, that of Mr. 
James Young, of Middleton, near Harrisburg, and found twenty- 
four mules doing the work of the farm (about 1000 acres, nearly 
all arable), the only horse kept being the nag for the overseer^ 
Mr. Young’s practice is to buy them in at three years old. At the 
time of my visit the price was only 27/. 10^. to 30/; they are 
usually worked till fourteen or fifteen years old, when they are ex¬ 
changed for youngsters, making about 10/. or 12/. Many of them 
were very powerful, between sixteen and seventeen hands, capable 
of great endurance and long hours when well fed. As far as I 
could learn, a mule may exist upon less than a horse; but in 
order to get maximum work, they must have good food, and 
plenty of it. The principal diflerence in treatment is that the 
mule requires more hay and less com. The following is the diet 
at Middletown:—4 A.M., a feed of whole cobs, just as much as can 
be eaten up clean ; at noon, a feed of bruised oats ; at night, cut 
hay, with mash composed of rye, oats, and com; average con¬ 
sumption per day, com 12 lbs., hay 15 to 16 lbs.: this would be 
good feeding for a farm-horse. Nothing was more noticeable 
during the great heat in Philadelphia than the miserably jaded 
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appearance of the tram-car horses, numbers of them dying, often 
actually in harness (one of the best-managed companies, that 
running through Chestnut and Walnut streets, lost in thirty days 
over 100 horses) ; whilst the mules, presenting a sleek, well-fed 
appearance, trotted along with their loads without turning a 
hair, and, however hot the weather, appeared always full of life. 
They are not considered either fast or heavy enough for the 
cars; but for light waggons they answer admirably, and much 
of the goods traffic is done by these patient animals. Mr. 
Young considers mules very superior to horses for endurance, 
and especially adapted to ‘a hot climate. But even mules re¬ 
quire attention, and the master’s eye is of great value in seeing 
the first signs of fatigue. I was told that on many occasions 
during the last summer it had been necessary to take them out 
of harness, place them under shelter, and apply water to the 
head, although they are much less liable to sunstroke than horses. 
Considering the great value of mules, as evidenced by their 
employment for both rmanufacturing and agricultural purposes, 
I was surprised to learn that they were not recognised in the 
Philadelphia live-stock show, or, if prizes were offered, there 
was no competition. 

The first example of a Gang Plough I shall give is that made by Messrs. 
Deere and Co*, Moline, Illinois, a leading firm in the West, whose exhibit at 
Philadelphia was very complete in tins department. The chief point in this 
implement is simplicity. The plough is operated by one lever, the handle 
of which is on the left-hand side of the driver. The wheels are of uniform 
diameter; their relative position is obtained by the axles being differently 
cranked; both the pole and the beams are attached to the main axle, and 
the latter are extended behind the wheels, I may here remark that the 
American mould-boards are much shorter, more abrupt, and stronger than 
the English ; doubtless because the ground is often much rougher. 

The ISulky— i,e, one-furrow—plough, made on the same principle, is equally 
commendable for simplicity, strength, and efficiency. This is operate bv 
one lever only, which is moved into different notches according to the deptb 
required. A disc coulter is used. This is intended for three norses abreast, 
one on the right-hand side of the pole, two on the left, with compensating 
whippletrees. 'J^his plough is capable of doing good work, being simple in 
construction and strong in material. 

R. D, Bvford and Co., of Pock Island, Illinois, exhibited a number of 
different ploughs, including both double and single-furrows. Their Gang 
Plough was hardly so simple as the last described; as, in addition to a front 
lever, used to take the ploughs out of ground, each wheel is hung on a separate 
axle, which is bolted to the frame and the depth is adjusted by a screw. The 
beams are very well braced. On the whole, I prefer the construction of the 
Deere Plough, because the movement of one lever affects both wheels. The 
mould-boards are made of patent cast steely thoroughly hardened, and the 
shares are also of cast steel. Messrs. Buford make an extra strong Gang 
Plough for the Californian trade. The screws are easily operated, and are 
very convenient for hillside ploughing. 

The same firm make an excellent Sulky Plough, which is entirely of iron, 
and those parts subject to the most strain are wrought. The beam of the 
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Fig. 61 .—Back View of Bufords Sulky Plough. 
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plough is suspended and carried on the frame. It is furnished with two levers, 
one on each side of the dnver, but is operated by the right-hand lever only,, 
the left being used to make the plough run level when opening land and back 
furrowing, ploughing on hillsides, or varying the depth of furrow. The seat 
is carried on a strong circular bracket. 

Jifessrs. Collins and Co., Hartford, Connecticut, showed a good Gang. 
Plough, of which the chief features are that the draft is taken from the centre 
of the machine. It is designed for three horses abreast, one on the right andi 
two on the left of the pole, the draft being regulated by compensating leverage* 
The frame, which is strongly braced, is carried on a crank-axle. The 
different aod controllable angles of the wheel-arms regulate the respective 
positions of the land- and furrow-wheels. The fiame is of cast iron. The 
shares and mould-boards are cast steel, with revolving wheel coulters. 
The wheels, which have wrought-iron tires, are 42 inches diameter. The 
price is 90 dollars. 

Stevens, Foster and Co., Chicago, showed their Rotary Gang Ploi^> 
accompanied with a placard, offering to wager it against all comers. 
Judges, at the solicitation of the exhibitor, went out to see the implement at 
work, and were not repaid for their trouble. On land that had been recently 
ploughed, the soil was well stirred; but on a dry stubble the depth was 
very unequal, and the bottom left in ridges. This is exactly what I should 
have anticipated, from the nature of the rotating disc-wheels, which take 
the place of the ordinary plough. The reader will understand the nature of 
the implement from the following description. A strong iron frame is sup¬ 
ported on two high wheels in front, and one swivel-wheel behind, the latter 
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tmder the driver’s seat. The discs are 3 feet in diameter, fixed on a cross- 
arch, and the plough can be worked either as a gai^ or a sulky. In hard 
soil one disc is taken off. It is quite possible that in soft prairie land this 
implement may be found of more practical value than was apparent to the 
Judges. 

Messrs. Speer and Sons, of Pittsburg, are the inventors of an admirable 
hillside plough, which, for simplicity and efficiency combined, is far superior 
to any of the tumwrest ploughs which have been used in this country. The 
frame of the plough is in duplicate with a revolving wing. The stilts and 
beam revolve upon the frame, being iiivoted to it by a bolt; a strap attached 
to the beam, passing over a projecting pin on it, and actuated by a rod 
from the stilts, holds the beam, &c., in place. When the plough reaches the 
headland, all that is required is for the workman to push the lever-handle 
which relieves the strap from the bolt, and the horses draw round the beam. 
There is great strength, and nothing to get out of order. 

Fig. 62.— Messrs. Speer and Sons* Plough 



My space forbids details, which might otherwise be interesting, as to 
varieties of ploughs, which were numerous; but I must very briefly allude 
to the exhibits of the Oliter Chilled Plough Works, South Bend, Indiana, 
because the company possess the art of chilling metal i-inch thick uniformlv 
throughout, so that the fibrous nature produces a perfectly uniform surface. It 
is so -dense and compact in grain that it will receive and retain almost as high 
a polish as a mirror; and rust does not eat into it, because every portion of 
the surface is equally compact and of uniform hardness all over. The conse¬ 
quence is that the surface is always bright, and these ploughs have a 
deservedly high character for keeping clean in work. The durability must 
be great, both on account of the hardness of the material and the substance 
of the mould-boards. 

Canadian exhibitors followed the English model to a great extent, both as 
to single and double-ploughs. The mould-boards were longer, less abrupt, 
and of lighter material than those in the American section. The Acton 
Plough Company, Ontario, exhibited somewhat of a novelty. The beam being 
much prolonged backwards, in place of the ordinary stilts, is bent at the point 
where the hind part of the mould-board is attached, which is done to 
secure a proper balance; the handles are very short. The frame or socket 
is like the beam, of wrought iron, forged solid, which gives great strength, 
^e coulter-attachment slides by means of an adjustable clip, which allows of 
the coulter being moved forwards or backwards on the beam and set at 
any angle. The bent beam secures direct draft. The shoe is, I believe, 
the only piece of cast metal, the share being of wrought iron, and the mould¬ 
board and land-side are steel. 
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Thomas Yeandle, of Stratford, Ontario, showed a good General Purpose 
Plough. The share, of wrought iron, has a considerable clearing sp^ under¬ 
neath ; the mould-board takes ground only at the end. The sole is of steel, 
with i inch on the ground; total width of sole inches, with 3 bolts. The 
land-side is so made as to allow of adjustment as the surface wears away; 
the mould-board is also adjustable. Mr. G. Wilkinson, of Aurora, Canada, 
showed single, double, and treble-furrowed ploughs. 

It would be decidely an omission to pass over the contributions of Sweden 
in this department made by two manufacturers, viz., E, Klundth, L,P,^ of 
Hjelmafors, XJlricehaum, and the Gothenhurg Machine Manufacturing Com^ 
pany^ in the examination of which I was ably assisted by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Dannfelt, whose interesting papers on ‘Swedish Dairy Factories’ 
appeared in this Journal for 1870 and 1872. E. Klundth exhibited six 
ploughs: material excellent, strength great, and price low—11 and 12 dollars 
each—due to the 'comparative cheapness of both material and labour. Four 
of them were for Eussia, furnished with vertical friction-wheels behind the 
land-side, and projecting f of an inch below; so as to take the whole bearings. 
There was also a small wheel behind the mould-board, the body being cast 
m one piece with the land-side. Another peculiarity is that the land-side is 
prolonged, and occupies a space between the share and the mould-board; an 
arrangement which is considered to give greater strength. The share is of 
wrought iron, steel laid; mould-board wrought iron; the beam and handles 
are one piece. The Eussian ploughs are made for dry, fnable soil. The two 
remaining exhibits were similar in construction, only without the friction- 
wheels, the soil of Sweden being generally strong and wet. 

The Gothenburg Company showed a large collection of Ploughs. These all 
had split beams with strong frames; the handles separate from 3ie beam. The 
form of mould-board, on the old Scotch model, was good; but in general 
construction these ploughs were not so strong as the first described. The 
handles were well braced. Eight hundred men are constantly employed by 
the firm, whose operations are very extensive. 

Cultivators and Hoes were shown in great numbers, and of 
many different forms. The form of the cultivating-blade, how- 
over, is pretty uniform, viz., a common steel cutter with pointed 
ends, which are often made uniform at top and bottom, so as to 
be reversible. These implements attain their greatest perfection 
in connection with the cultivation of Indian corn, for which very 
efficient machinery is required, inasmuch as success depends 
upon the surface being clean and deeply pulverised. From the 
period when the hills are visible, and even before the plant breaks 
ground, if check-rows have been made, the cultivator must be 
constantly at work, and it is no uncommon thing to see three or 
four hoes or cultivators at work in the same field. The larger 
machines are for two horses drawing from a pole. 

Messrs, P, P, Mast and Co,^ of Springfield, Ohio, make an excellent 
machine, with a shifting seat, to be used either for walking or riding. It is 
necessary to work the soil close up to the plants, which are guarded from injury 
by means of shields, which hang down from the fiame and travel on the 
surface of the land. In this case the shields consist of rotating toothed-wheels. 
Each frame to which the hoe-standards are attached is hung by a chimin fmm 
the top of an upright standard. The hoe-standards are jointed to the fimne, 
and braced by iron bands passing through the standa^s, and secured by a 
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wooden pin of eoft, breakable material; so that in the event of the hoe coming 

in contact with a root—^by no 
means an unusual occurrence— 
the pin gives way; the stan¬ 
dard, in consequence of its jointed 
connection to the fiame, flies 
back, and a serious accident is 
prevented. I have endeavoured 
to illustrate this in the annexed 
sketch (Fig. 63). 

Brewster^ Bodge^ and HmCy 
Peru City Plough Works, Peru, 
Illinois, make Walking Cultiva¬ 
tors both with iron and wood 
beams. These are very handy 
implements of light draft. The 
distinguishing features are a 
double or split pole, well secured to the how of the axle. The standards are 
attached to the bow of the axle, and have sufficient play. Here we find a 

different arrangement to prevent break- 
Fig. 64.— Brewster^ JDodge, and age. The portion of the standard to 
Huse's Walking Cultivator. which the hoe is fixed is attached to 

the main arm by, first, a steel pin, and 
secondly, a little lower down, by a 
wooden pin. Any violent collision causes 
the latter to break, and the hoe flies 
back, as seen in the accompanying 
drawing (Fig. 64). 

A good combination of a Cultivator 
and Broadcast Seeder was shown by 
Bean, Koft, Jarrett and Co. The stan¬ 
dards are split up at the end^ so as to 
form attachments for the harrow teeth, 
which cover the seed that falls from the 
box. The standards are attached by chains to the mam frame, and have 
considerable play. 

As a specimen of a One-horse Expanding Cultivator I may mention that of 
Bogers and BUley. It is made of iron and steel (except the handles); it 
has three beams, the central one fixed, the others can be contracted or 
expanded by loosening a set screw; the hoes, five in number, are made of 
cast steel with convex surfaces, which keep sharp by wear and tear. 



Pig. 68.— Mast's Walking, Cultivator. 



«. IVune. 


Dairy Fittings and Appliances. 

When it is remembered that America is the home of cheese 
factories, and disputes with Sweden the introduction of butter 
factories, I expected to find this department more replete with 
statistical information than was the case; but, with the exception 
of some tables as to the produce of the different States, there 
were no data that I met with giving a history of the rise and 
progress of this most important industry. The various com¬ 
panies, however, combined together to construct a butter and 
cheese factory, which was placed on the east of, and near to, the 
Agricultural Hall. It comprised a main building, 110 feet in 
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length, and 36 feet wide, with two wings each 80 by 32 feet, 
extending eastward from the main structure. A piazza, 8 feet 
wide, surrounded three sides of the building. The factory was 
two storeys high, with attics. It was made of wood, painted 
in light colours, and combined economy with a pleasing effect. 
The cost of erection was 20,000 dollars. The object of the 
Association in making this outlay was to exhibit the processes 
of butter- and cheese-making in all their stages, to offer a favour¬ 
able opportunity for the exhibition of every kind of machinery, 
and to offer facilities for the exhibition of products, as well as to 
dispose of the material as it was made. Unfortunately, owing 
to delay in completing the buildings, and to the unusually hot 
weather which prevailed through most of July, the factory, 
though fitted up with necessary machinery, was not in actual 
-operation until after I left America. 

Tlio only complete exhibit of Cheese-making apparatus was shown by 
JL H, Roe and Ob., of Madison Lake County, Ohio, who I believe supply a large 
number of the factones; this comprised a small vertical engine and horizontal 
boiler, suitable for factory use, and, as far as I could judge fiom appearance, of 
economical construction, also two very large cheese-vats of parallelogram form. 
The vats, made of strong block-tin, rest m wooden cases with sufficient space 
under and on all sides for the necessary supply of water, which is heated by 
means of steam-pipes with numerous outlets so distributed over the bottom of 
the case as to insure uniform temperature rapidly acquired. The whey is 
removed by a syphon. The same firm also exhibited two cheese-vats with 
heating apparatus attached under the centre, a less costly arrangement but of 
very inferior utility for the following reasons. The fire raises the temperature 
of the cheese-room more than is desirable, and the fire space being only in the 
centre, the water is not so evenly heat^ as by the introduction of steam. 
The only other exhibit of a Cheese-making apparatus was shown by Carl 
Atterling, of Orebrd, Sweden, his design being very similar to that used in 
England for making cheese on the Cheddar system. Steam is used as the 
heating medium. It comprises a steam generator of economical construction, 
which can be either in the same room, or farther off if desired. A small 
steam-pipe conducts to the steam-jacket of a large circular vat composed of 
copper tinned over. The whey is removed by a stop-cock at the bottom of 
the vat. In the Swedish department I found a series of well-executed 
desiM of cheese and butter factories from the well-known dairy engmeer, 
William Relmstrom. 

Apparatus for Butter-making was largely shown. The Compartment Milk 
Fan Co, exhibited a series of large block-tin pans of rectangular form, divided 
into unequal compartments to suit the requirements of the dairy at different 
seasons; they are contained in zinc or galvanised troughs with water-space 
all round; an adjustable vent regulates the height of the water: this is an 
ingenious and useful appliance. I also liked the pans shown by W. B. Allen 
and Co., Ogdenburg, New York, similar in construction without the compart¬ 
ments, and having a tap and two waste-water pipes for regulating the circula¬ 
tion of water. In both cases the pans were shallow. It is reasonable to 
-suppose that cream rises more rapidly in shallow vessels, but the question 
has not, I believe, been proved; and there are advocates for the deep-can 
system who say that the question is not what is the depth of the milk, but 
VOL. xin.—s. s. a 
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how rapidly and completely the temperature can be affected, either reduced in 
hot weather or raised if necessary in cold weather. 

Chums were shown in great variety. No trial was practicable, and therefore 
I shall only allude to one or two exhibits. It is satisfactory to see that mjdcers 
have abandoned the idea of making time the chief object of their inventions: 
very rapid churning is not, as a rule, economical. Another point is that 
cream may be subjected to too rapid and too violent action, whereby the fatty 
globules are broken, and the quality and keeping properties of the butter 
injured. All the power-chums shown were on the old, barrel principle with 
fixed dashers, and, in two at least of the hand-chums, the agitation is secured 
by the motion of the box itself without the aid of fans, dashers, &c. The 
Oscillating Chum shown by G. T. Elsworth of Baire, Massachusetts, consists 
of a square box set on an oscillating table. The crank-shaft, by the revolutions 
of which the oscillations are secured, is furnished with two fly-wheels about 
30 inches diameter which secure steadiness. The action is remarkably steady, 
and though I had no opportunity of experimenting I formed a very favourable 
opinion. The box is easily cleaned out. ^ 

Messrs. Cornish and Curtis, of Wisconsin, make a Rectangular Churn. The 
box, which is of ordinary square shape, is set on the frame cross comer wise, and 
consequently, when made to revolve, an irregular jerky motion is secured; 
having no dashes, this chum is easily kept clean. 

J. Tingley, Philadelphia, exhibited a Barrel Chum on the old dash principle, 
i.e., the l^rrel is fixed and the dashers revolve, being put in motion by turning 
a crank-handle. The peculiarity of this chum is that it is hinged to a 
standard, supported whilst in action by a movable stay or bracket. The lid, 
which is at one end, is secured by a contracting band. In order to fill the chum, 
all that is necessaiy is to remove the bracket and turn the barrel down. It 
is also as easily cleaned out. 

The improvement in Butter-working machines which was evidenced in 
several of the exhibits is considerable. I draw attention to a Power and 
Hand Machine. M’he former exhibited by P. Shaw of Scituate, Massachusetts, 
is commendable both for simplicity of constraction and efficiency of action. 

The apparatus comprises a vertical 
Fig. 66.— Butter-worhing screw-press working in a strong 
Machine, frame, which has an up-and-down 

motion communicated to it by a 
crank underneath, which is not seen 
in the illustration (Fig. 66), and a 
revolving circular table adjustable 
by the operator’s hand as to position 
in reference to the press. This 
table revolves upon and forms the 
top of the butter-milk receptacle, 
which is also an ice-box when re¬ 
quired. The operator revolves the 
table in such a manner as to bring 
every portion of the butter under 
the action of the worker. The 
latter is of iron tinned over, with 
a number of perforations and co¬ 
vered by a cloth, so that any 
butter-milk squeezed out upwards 
is absorbed by a sponge* The 
table is also covered with a cloth in which, when the operation is complete, 
the butter is removed to the packing deparlinent. These machines are made 
in two sizes, either for working by hand or power. In the former case the 
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workman operates a treadle below, but it is as power machines suitable for 
very large factories that their merit chiefly consists. Power machines cost 
150 dollars; hand machines, 35 dollars. 

P. ETfibree and Sons, of West Chester, Pa., are the makers of a Hand Machine 
which though patented as recently as August, 1875, is already largely used 
and deservedly popular. I saw it in use at a small factory of 260 cows. The 
machine is m^e of three sizes to work 20, 50, or 70 lbs. of butter, and ranges 
in price from 26 to 45 dollars. We have first a strong tripod frame sup¬ 
porting a revolving cedar-wood table with a convex surface. The butter 
IS placed on this table, and pressed by a revolvmg conical fluted roller with 
cleanser attachment actuated by lever handle. At the opposite end of the 
roller shaft is a small pinion working into toothed-gear in the centre of 
the table, causing the latter to revolve. The butter is distributed on the 
convex surface of the table; all that is necessary is to turn the handle, which 
can 1^ done by a child, and the butter is brought under the action of the 
roller and thoroughly worked; all liquid express^ finds its way by a channel 
to an opening in the edge of the table. The roller can be easily detached, and 
both it and the table readily cleaned.* Price of small machine, 25 dollars. 

Next I must notice an improvement in Butter-printing Machines. Mr, John 
Matthews, of Pleasant Grove, Pa., showed in the Dairy Bailings a highly 
ingenious device in which the box is raised after the butter has been press^ 
for the removal of the butter-milk, and can be easily detached for cleaning pur¬ 
poses. This is effected by a rack or stand and with a sun-and-planet motion— 
a very ingenious arrangement. 

Speahman, Miles, and Company, of West Chester, also exhibited in the 
Agricultural Hall a clever design for the same purpose, consisting of a hinged 
box working down on a movable mould. The press is worked by a spring 
and lever. I must not omit to notice a Tin Milk-Strainer and Cover, made by 
the Universal Strainer Company, Kutland, Vermont, which should be imi- 
versally employed. It compnses a funnel with a conical strainer m its centre, 
of fine wire-gauze, which again is covered by a movable cap, the sides of which 
are made of similar wire. Thus the milk is twice strained, first through the 
cap, and secondly through the cone; and, owing to the form of the latter, any 
foreign matters are left at the bottom of the tunnel instead of being forced 
through the strainer, as might be the case if the latter were placed at the bottom 
of the funnel. Next I should notice the exhibits of Milk Cans for transporting 
milk from the producer to the factory, or for the town trade. The Ironclad 
Can Company and Messrs. H. H. Roe and Company were the principal ex¬ 
hibitors ; the exhibits of both were well made, highly finished, and admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Lastly I draw attention to Butter Tubs, which were 
of two kinds. Those shown by I. G. Koehler in the Agricultural Hall 
are intended for conveying the butter after it has been prepared for the 
retailer. They are oval in form, made of cedar wood, with convenient mov¬ 
able shelves for packing the butter, and ice receptacles at both ends. The 
Orange County Pail Company, of New York, show a large exhibit of strong 
well-made Oak Pails with go(^ fEistenings, for carrying butter in bulk. 


Misobllakeous. 

This large group requires subdivision; and I shall commence 
with a description of machinerj applicable for ‘‘ Laying out and 


A similar machine, of American ormin, largely used in Sweden and Denmark, 
figured in the • Journal' for 1875, Part I., p. 225 
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Improving Farmer My limits, which, I fear, have already 
extended farther than will be approved of, only permit of a 
brief notice of some of the more remarkable exhibits. S. W. 
Hall, of Elmira, New York, showed a Universal Fencing 
Machine, a most valuable invention, not only rendering the 
operation of fence-making more rapid and economical, but 
turning out a more perfect fence than could be made by hand. 


Fig. 66 ,—RoXl and Co'a Universal Fencing Machine, 



A. Giroular saw. B. Reducing and tenoning madtilne C Augers 

n. Screws for holding pobts whilst being bored. £. AcUusting-screw. 


Those only who have travelled in the States, and noticed the 
frequent absence of live fences (the Osago orange being the 
only fence-plant I met with, and this is but a poor substitute for 
our whitethorn), and have also remarked the extreme roughness 
of the ordinary fencing, will properly appreciate the importance 
of Mr. Hall’s invention, which is, as far as fencing is con¬ 
cerned, a complete joiner. It combines a circular saw, a reducing 
and tenoning arrangement, by which the rails are prepared for 
insertion in the posts, and a series of augers by which the holes 
are bored and countersunk. After one set of holes are bored, 
the position of the post is altered, and a second set of holes, 
occupying intermediate spaces on the opposite side, are made. 
This completes the operations, and all that remains is to set the 
posts and drive home the rails. Two different kinds of fences 
can be made by this machine, both set in zigzag form. No. 1 is 
described as the rough-and-ready fence, and its advantages over 
other fences are thus described. Increased strength, derived 
from its large and uniform bearings and stiff connections in the 
post (the rails fit exactly into the holes); increased durability 
from a more perfect seasoning of timber, from boring, and a 
sheltered or countersunk bearing; increased value from its in¬ 
terchangeable features; that it is more portable (and more 
durably portable) than any other fence equally strong, and may 
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be made desirably light; that it utilises poles and small timber, 
and also economises sawed lumber or split rails; that in the con¬ 
struction it does not cut away the post or the rails as much as 
old methods, and that it leaves the fence stronger at that part 
instead of weaker; and lastly, that any wind or force whatever, 
tending to disturb it in any direction, is by the mechanical 
resolution of forces” transmitted to the tenons on the rails, and 
is by them resisted by their combined action and the full 
strength of the rail or pole, which is not the case in any ordi¬ 
nary fence. 

No. 2 is a combination-wire and rough-and-ready fence, and 
only differs from the first described in having the middle rails 
replaced by strained wire. Such a fence would be valuable 
when timber was scarce. The Fencing Machine weighs 1100 lbs., 
is driven by four horses, and costs 300 dollars, z.e., 55/. Mr. 
Hall states that two men and a boy can prepare from 50 to 80 
rods a day, and that the saving of material pays for dressing. 
Such a machine would be invaluable for a contractor under¬ 
taking inclosure-work. 

A, Le Betts, of Troy, New York, exhibited a Wood and Wire Fencing 
Machine, of which I was unable to obtain an illustration. This ingenious 
piece of mechanism is for the preparation of light portable sheep-lencing. 
The wire is fed into the machine from spools; a lad places the wooden upnghts 
across and under the wires. The staples, which are hung upon inclined rods, 
come to their place over the wire, and are driven into the wood by hammers, 
regulated by cam-geanng. The distance between the wooden uprights can be 
cither 6 or 12 inches, according to the use for which the fence is intended. 
The uprights are li by 1 inch, and 4 feet long. As fast as it is made, the 
fence is wound round a barrel for transportation. I was informed by the 
inventor, that two men and a boy could make 200 rods of lencing in a day. 

Ditching and Excavating Machines were shown of vanous forms. That 
which, as far as could be judged from observation, appeared the most ser¬ 
viceable, was the invention of Thedore F. Randolph of Morristown, New Jersey, 
sold by Randolph Brothers, New York. It comprises a beam supported on 
four wheels; in the centre is the cutter wheel, so arranged as to take out a 
given depth at each revolution, bring the soil up with it, and distribute it on 
either side of the cutting. This is effected by means of an apron with two 
faces, which receives the soil from the channel on the circumference of the 
wheel, and throws it off on both sides, clear of the ditch or drain. The 
cutting-wheel is adjustable according to the depth of the cutting; and the 
whole apparatus is drawn along by horses, either attached direct or working 
through a capstan. The implement is made of different sizes; that exhibited 
in the Agricultural Hall was for 3 horses, calculated to dig drains 30 inches 
degp, and do the work of 20 men. ’ 

Beter J, Strykers, of New Brunswick, exhibited Slusser s Self-loading 
Excavator. This is a very efficient machine. The excavator, which consists 
of a strong scoop, is situated between the front wheels, and can be raised or 
lowered as required, by a lever-handle from the driver’s seat, which is fixed 
above the excavator. Behind the excavator is an elevator, connecting with 
the cart body, which is driven by chain-gearing from the hind wheels; the 
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bottom of the cart or receptacle is hinged in three divisions. When it is desir¬ 
able to dischai^ the load, the driver operates on leverage within reach of bis 
seat, whereby the divisions are let down, and three Large openings made, 
through which the soil finds a vent. 

Mems, Rhodes and Waters^ Elyria, Ohio, have patented a Post Eole-digger^ 
which has some advantage over the ordinary auger borers, and will answer 
well in ordinary soils, sands and gravels. The jury submitted this implement 
to rather a severe test, viz., digging a hole on a gravel road outside the Hall; 
which was done in a very satisfactory manner. The digger consists of two 
gouge-shaped blades, attached to two jointed handles. When the soil is being 
disturbed, these handles are brought close together. The digger is thrown into 
the soil as a chisel-bar or drill, and when the soil is loosened the handles are 
spread out, which brings the blades together, enabling them to hold a con¬ 
siderable quantity of soil, which is then elevated and removed. The whole¬ 
sale price of this implement is about 3i dollars. 

In a country where land is so often being cleared, Stump Extractors are 
necessarily of great utility. Several different forms were shown; that which 
I select for description is Davis’s Eock and Stump Extractor, shown by A. C. 
Cotton^ Vineland, New Jersey. Inasmuch as the construction of lever and 
ratchet-wheel renders slipping impossible, every inch raised is secured. The 
apparatus consists of a ratchet-wheel and sproggle-wheel, on the same axle, 
suspended by a strong iron link, to which the short arm of a long lever is 
htmg; a pin across this link forms the fulcrum of the lever; the top of the 
link is held by a chain to the junction of three teagle poles ; a loop at the end 
of the lever catches in the teeth of the ratchet and allows of the latter being 
moved by the lever; consequently the chain held by the sproggle-wheel, to 
which the tree, root, or stone is attached, is also moved, so by degrees the 
obstacle is drawn. It is quite evident that the power of such a leverage is 
very great, and only limited by the strength of the apparatus ; and it is said 
that one man can easily raise a weight of ten tons. The practice is to allow 
the roots to remain for a sufficient time in the ground after the trees have 
been cut, to rot the smaller rootlets. Then the apparatus is fixed above the 
root, and the hooks of the chain inserted on opposite sides of the stump, and 
the raising process can proceed. One man works the lever, whilst the other 
is ready to assist the process by cutting through stubborn rootlets. The retail 
price of the large-sized machines, capable of raising weight or overcoming a 
resistance of ten tons, is 40 dollars, but the iron work, which is all that is 
required, could doubtless be obtained at a much reduced rate. 

Amongst Miscellaneous exhibits, I must draw attention to the Aut(matic 
IncuhatoT^ shown by S, A, Day and Company^ of Baltimore, which is highly 
ingenious, and apparently efficacious. It consists of a large square box, heated 
from under the centre by a coal-oil lamp; above the lamp is a heater which acts 
upon water in a vat, and the hot air circulates through the box, which has shelves 
arranged for the eggs. The object is always to secure an even temperature, 
consequently the lamp requires manipulation; it must be either turned up 
or down, according as the temperature advances or recedes from 103° This 
is effected by the ungual expansion of a bar composed of india-rubber and tin. 
As the temperature rises, the bar moves by the expansion of the rubber, and acts 
on compound lever**, which act upon the wick-regulator. By another equally 
clever adjustment, the contraction of the bar is made to act on a watch-spring, 
which rings a bell in the event of the lamp going out, and thus attention 
is called to the requirements of the incubator. 

Professor A, Corbett^ of Hicksville, Long Island, is the inventor of a very 
simple Incubator and Artificial Mother combined. The apparatus consists of 
a cask or cylinder of wood, near the bottom of which is a door for convenient 
access; when let down, this door, which is hinged to the bottom of the eyUnder, 
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forms a passage for the chickens. The idea is to utilize the natural heat of 
horse-manure, which is packed round the box, and renewed if necessary, 
according as the thermometer indicates. The Artificial Mother consists of a 
cylinder fitting the cask, which is lined on the under side with wool; its position 
on the cask being regulated by a screw. The Artificial Mother can be applied to 
the Incubating Cask, but when the business is conducted on a large scale, it 
is better to have separate casks. The eggs are placed in a circular tray on 
the bottom, where they can be readily attended to. 

The ffoney-ExtracHng Machine, exhibited by Mwrphy and Company, of 
Pulton, Illinois, is well adapted for its purpose, viz., extracting the honey 
without destro 3 ring the comb; it comprises a copper cylinder, tinned on the 
inside, containing a rectangular revolving frame, the sides of which are 
covered with fine wire-gauze. The comb, taken from the hive before the last 
process of sealing up the cells occurs, is placed in the frame, which is revolved 
through the agency of a handle by bevel gear-wheels. The centrifugal force 
causes the honey to discharge into the cylinder without injury to the comb, 
which is replaced in the hive and refilled, and thus, by this ingenious device 
the maximum produce is secured. 

n. Burden and Sons, of Troy, New York, showed a model of their Machine 
for Making Horse-Shoes, The material used is a mixture of hematite and 
magnetic ore. The bars, when rolled out to proper dimensions, are fed into 
the machine by fluted rollers; first, the iron is cut off at the proper length, 
then the shoe is formed, next it is stamped by passing between an upper and 
lower die. The holes are not punched, but a creasing die marks the place 
where the holes are to bo made; lastly, the shoe is straightened by a press, 
and thrown off at the rate of 60 shoes a mmute. The machine has only four 
gear-wheels, is simple in construction and very strong. I understand that 
the works, which include the manufacture of iron for other purposes, are 
very large, and that the horse-shoe factory has a capacity for making 60,000,000 
lbs. weight of shoes annually. 

J. E, Strong, of Newton Brook, Ontario, Canada, exhibited a Self-acting 
Sruyw Gate, which, for simplicity of construction and efficiency of operation, was 
greatly admired. The heel of the gate is suspended between two posts, the 
tops of which form the fulcrums for the lever, by which the gate is moved 
backwards clear out of its place. A strong double stay, hinged at both ends, 
connects the top bar with a block let into the ground immediately behind 
the posts. This connection secures the position of the gate in a straight 
line. All that is necessary is for the traveller to pull down the lever, when 
the gate, which is connected with the short end of the lever by an iron rod, 
describes the parabola of a curve, and is landed clear of the posts exactly 
in rear of its ordinary position; on passing through the gate, the traveller 
seizes the opposite lever and as readily replaces the gate in its original 
position, at the same time securing it by a spring-lock. The gate may be 
made light and strong. The value of such an invention in a country where 
snow is often a serious impediment to the opening of ordinary gates can be 
readily understood. 

The climate of California and adjoining States is very favour¬ 
able to the growth of fruits of all kinds, and the drying and 
preservation of them is an important branch of industry, whifch 
was represented at Philadelphia by a variety of machines. 

One of the most complete arrangements was shown by 0. F, Tiffany, of 
San Francisco. The apparatus, which is of large dimensions, has a hot-air 
-chamber in the basement with two dampers for the admission of cold air. 
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one into tlie chamber and one above, the draught-stack for the furnace forming: 
a natural draught. The under side of the roof is so contrived as to form a 
vapour conductor. The moisture that forms is collected in spouts, which 
find their way into a conductor with a syphon-spout filled with water, and thus 
the escape of heat is prevented. The sieves holding the fruit are placed on 
frames, which run on wheels, and are thus readily removed when the process 
18 completed, or they can be shifted from storey to storey by an elevator. 

Another largo apparatus was shown by Jones Brothers, Sturges, Michigan ; 
the special feature of which is a double-action fan, worked by horse-power, the 
degree of heat being regulated by a shutter. The screens are in ten sections, 
and the fruit is passed forwards according to its condition. It is said that, 
owing to the action of the fan, the fruit can be dried more rapidly and at less 
cost than in any other machine. 

George A, Deitz, of Chico, California, exhibited the largest machine of any,, 
having 420 feet of drying surface. The arrangements for regulating the 
temperature and procuring a thorough circulation of hot air are very perfect. 
Temperature can be varied from 70° to 200°, and fruit can be dried in 
11 hour. The trays are run upon rollers and easily removed. 

The Cider manufacture is also a considerable interest in some 
of the States, consequently machinery for both power and 
manual labour was shown by several makers. 

The lead was taken in large machinery by Messrs, Boomer and Boschert, 
Press Co., Syracuse. The Apple-mill comprises a cylinder furnished with a 
number of knives; the section of these knives is adjustable by two screws. 
The fruit is kept up to the cylinder by means of a spnng-jaw, which is 
adjustable; and, after passing thiough the mill, it falls into an open box 
divided into two compartments by a movable door, so that the pulp can be 
delivered from either end of the machine to the press. The press is of a very 
powerful desenption, consisting of a cross screw with double leverage threads. 
The downward motion is slow, so as to secure the full action of the press. 
The screw is automatic, stops itself, and rises five times as rajiidly as it 
falls. Smaller presses for hand-power are shown by this film, but I preferred 
the mills made by the Keystone Manufactory Company, P. P. Mast and C/O., 
and Messrs. Ludlow and Rodgers. In the former, the hopper is provided with 
an adjustable jaw, and small roller to regulate the feed. The mill consists of 
two horizontal rollers, with conical sections fitting into each other, and covered 
with numerous small projections on the surface, which greatly increase the 
pressing surface. Another important feature of efficiency is the fact that one 
roller revolves three times as rapidly as the other. All the bearings are 
adjustable to compensate for wear. The press is |)owerful and efficient. The 
other machines are of very similar construction, differing only in details. 

One of the most ingenious inventions in the Agricultural Hall was 
C. H, DancHs (West Lebanon, New Hampshire) Sheep-Label Machine, which 
can be worked by a boy, and turns out 1000 labels, numbei^ and initialed in 
15 minutes. The material (label wire), tougher than steel, is fed in. The 
proper quantity for the label is cut, then numWed, the figures being on a 
revolving press; next the initials are stamped, and lastly, the label is bent in 
the proper form for insertion in the animal’s ear. Different sized labels are made, 
suitable for cattle and sheep. Mr. Dana is the author of an excellent Breeding 
Ewes Register, which is sold for 60 cents. The price of the labels, with 
numbers and name, is 3 dollars a hundred. The only disadvantage in this 
method of marking, is the fear that the ring might b^ome caught in some 
obstacle, in which case there would be risk of the ear being injured. 

P. P. Flournoy, of Bethesda, Maryland, is the inventor of a Pruning Imple- 
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ment, wWch may be shortly described. The cutting apparatus consists of the 
combination of a chisel-knifc A, and a hook-knife B (Pigs. 67 & 68); the latter 


rig. 67.—Flournoy’s Fig. 68.—Flour- Fig. 66.—Waters’ Improved 

Pruner, noy'a * Tree- Tree-pruner, 



The machinery for facilitating domestic processes was nu- 
merouS) varied, and ingenious; but I am conscious that already 
my notes have extended beyond reasonable limits; suffice it, 
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therefore, to remark, that important interests are involved in the 
manufacture of articles such as ice-freezers, sausage-choppers, 
cabbage-cutters, &c., fruit and potato peelers, that most in¬ 
genious devices abound, and that, in every department, the 
important question of labour saving has been fully kept in view. 

It will probably have struck my readers with the same sur¬ 
prise that I experienced, to find that the manufacture of com¬ 
paratively insignificant articles, such as a milk-strainer, a pan, 
or a butter-tub, a meat-chopper, a vegetable-cutter, a potato- 
peeler, &c., have given rise to a trade expressly arranged to 
produce such articles, if not solely, at least as their main 
industry. This fact, and the enormous capabilities of many of 
these interests, enable one to realise the vastness of the country 
that has such requirements. There may be general makers, as 
we have, but judging from the exhibits at Philadelphia, I 
should say that the principal manufacturers have each their 
speciality, and endeavour to acquire perfection in that particular. 
The consequence is that the consuming public are excellently 
supplied; and not only is the trade kept in a healthy condition 
by competition, but the farmers have an organisation amongst 
themselves known as “The Grange,” which, probably origi¬ 
nally intended for political purposes, has found its chief utility in 
disseminating knowledge of a practical nature to its members, 
and in checking the profits of agents, as well as in endeavour¬ 
ing to counteract the tendency to excessive freights, which 
Railway Companies who enjoy a monopoly are too apt to 
try and enforce; acting, in fact, on a large scale, the same 
part as the Agricultural Co-operative Association does to^ its 
members here. It is quite possible that, at an eventful crisis, 
the machinery of “The Grange” may be effectively worked 
for political purposes. At present, the agricultural classes 
are too much isolated, and their own opinions are too much 
divided to allow of such united action. I have no doubt that, 
when the time comes, which I believe is not distant, for an 
alteration of fiscal policy, the farmers will speak out through 
these Granges for free-trade. To return for a moment to the 
consideration of the agricultural machine trade. It is wonderful 
what prodigious strides have been made of late years, and espe¬ 
cially during the years of feverish prosperity which followed the 
war. Confining attention to the manufacture of mowing and 
reaping machinery alone, the annual production is almost in¬ 
credible. I visited the splendid manufactory of McCormick 
and Co., situate on the outskirts of Chicago. Though of vast 
dimensions, machinery is made to economise human labour to 
such an extent that the staff is only 500 hands, and most of 
these are conveyed to and from the city by a special train 
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belonging to the firm. Last year, 1875, they turned out 12,000 
separate machines, and confidently anticipate to do as much 
this year. The three firms which manufacture the Champion 
Machine Patents, have capabilities to produce 30,000 machines 
per annum. Johnstone, F. D. Osborne, W. A. Wood, W. Anson 
Wood, are all large makers; and the question may well be 
asked, Where can a market be found for such an outcome? 
Hitherto the rapidly extending area brought into cultivation has 
sufficed; but the home demand must at the present time be 
more than provided for, and many of the * leading firms are 
actively campaigning for foreign custom. It is believed, and 
not unreasonably, that a considerable impetus will be given to 
export trade as one result of the Centennial Exhibition. If we 
seek for causes to explain the extraordinary inventive activity 
which has of late years especially distinguished our transatlantic 
brethren, we shall not have far to search. Machinery in a 
sparsely populated country, with such vast resources waiting 
only labour to develop them, is a necessity to existence. The 
demand has created the supply, until at the present time the 
latter has somewhat outrun the former. Invention has been 
fostered and encouraged by the laws of patent right, which I 
believe are more favourable than with us; the smallest detail 
can be protected. Not the least of the many interesting sights 
which I saw was the marvellous collection of Models of Patents 
in the Patent Office at Washington, a museum that well repays 
careful inspection. Here were found illustrations of every design 
that had been patented, arranged in order of age, so that a com¬ 
parison of progress was possible; and the fullest information 
could be obtained by those who were interested. In bringing 
this article to its conclusion, I must crave the indulgence of my 
readers, both for its great length and its many deficiencies. It is 
not intended to represent, by any means, a complete account of 
the Agricultural Machinery of the Philadelphia Exhibition as 
a whole; a volume would be required for such an object, but 
rather to convey some idea of the character of the Exhibition, 
and more especially to afford information as to some, at least, 
of the more prominent labour-saving machines of which at the 
present time we stand in almost as much need as our American 
cousins. 
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II. —FruiUgrowing in Kent By Charles Whitehead, F.L.S., 
F.G.S., of Banning House, Maidstone. 

Kent has been celebrated for the production of famous fruitjfor 
several centuries. Drayton, in the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century, thus apostrophised the county, in his quaint 
‘ Polyolbion — 

** 0, famous Kent! 

What country hath this isle that can compare with thee, 

Which hast within thyself as much as thou can’st wish ? 

Thy conyes, ven’son, Iruit, thy sorts of fowls and fish : 


Whose golden gardens seem th’ Hesperides to mock: 

Nor there the damson wants, nor dainty apricock, 

Nor pippin, which we hold of kernel fruits the king, 

The apple orange; then the savoury russetting. 

The sweeting for whose sake the plowboys oft make war.” 


And sundry other imits, of good yet several taste. 

That have their sundry names in sundry countries placed.” 

Fruit-lands—orchards—are frequently mentioned in charters 
or deeds granting or conveying lands in the reign of Charles 
the First and James the First, in various Kentish parishes 
where fruit is now grown. Lambarde, in his ‘ Perambulation 
of Kent,’ says that King Henry the Eighth’s fruiterer planted 
at Tenham in 1583, “ by his great coste and industrie, the 
sweet Cherry, the temperate Pipyn, and the golden Renate,” 
having obtained the “ plantes from beyond the seas.” * Since 
the time of Lambarde’s work the area of the fruit-plantations 
in the county has varied considerably, to a certain extent accord¬ 
ing to the profit made from the cultivation of hops, which were 
brought from Flanders in the sixteenth century. When hops 
paid well, fruit-trees were grubbed up and hops were planted in 
their stead. When hops did not pay, fruit-trees were substituted 
for these more speculative plants; and this alternating process 
has been continued up to recent times. Hasted, in his ‘ History 
of Kent,’ published one hundred years ago, remarks of certain 
parishes in East Kent, that “ there were large plantations of 
fruit till they were displanted to make room for hops, which 
are found to thrive well in old orchard ground.” He adds, 
‘‘ Orchards are beginning to be planted again in consequence of 
the low price of hops.”t 

The climate of Kent is temperate, and in most seasons the 
common fruits ripen well; the mean temperature of the three 

* < A Perambulatiou of Kent ’ By William Lambarile (1591). 
t Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,* vol. i. p. 539. 
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summer months is about 61°, and that of the three winter 
months about 38°. The average annual rainfall is about 
26 inches. There is strong evidence that the climate was more 
genial in earlier times, as grapes were largely grown, and 
ripened out of doors, and wine was regularly made from them. 
Mention is made of vineyards—^vineae—in the records of the 
survey of Domesday, taken in the early part of the eleventh 
century. In the reign of Edward the Second, when that king 
was at Bockinfold in Kent, presents of wine and grapes were 
sent him from the vineyards near Rochester. Hasted states 
that he ‘‘ knew two exceedingly fine vineyards in the county, 
one at Tunbridge Castle, the other at Barming, from which 
quantities of well-flavoured wine had been produced.” In the 
parish of Hunton, at Buston, the former seat of the Fane family, 
there are remains of an old vineyard, and three distinct terraces 
rising above each other may be traced. These are faced with 
brick walls, and are protected from the north by a hill. This 
is called the “ old vineyard ” to this time, and fine fruits of many 
kinds are grown in great abundance on the rich soil of its 
sheltered slopes. It very seldom happens that grapes ripen 
thoroughly in these days, even in the hottest summers in the 
most sheltered spots of the county, or that grapes are grown 
out of doors at all fit for making wine. 

Grapes cannot be produced fit for wine-making purposes 
unless the summer temperature exceed sixty-four degrees. 
Humboldt, the authority tor this statement, wrote:—“ Taking 
an example, for instance, from the cultivation of the vine, 
we find that in order to procure potable wine, it is requi¬ 
site that the mean annual heat should exceed 49°, that the 
winter temperature should be upwards of 33°, and the mean 
summer temperature upwards of 64°.” * From the fact that 
grapes do not ripen now in Kent as they did four or five 
centuries ago, it must be inferred that the climate has under¬ 
gone a change, that the mean summer temperature has gradually 
been lowered. This may be the reason why the old sorts of apple, 
the Ribston and Golden Pippin, and other more delicate sorts, 
do not thrive as well as those of later origin, and more to the 
manner born. It is suggested that this slight and gradual change 
in the climate of Kent is due in some degree to the clearing 
of the forests, with which parts of Kent were formerly covered ; 
such as the great Forest of Anderida, which extended from 
Lympne through the Weald of Kent into Hampshire, and 
Saenling Forest in the extreme east of the county; with other ^ 
forests, described by Mr. Furley in his ‘ History of the Weald,* 


* Humboldt’s ^ Cosmos,’ yol. 1 p. 831. 
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that have been grubbed since the Saxon period. Mr. Farley 
mentions that the Isle of Thanet, now an open tract of fine 
arable land running out to the North Foreland, was formerly 
covered with timber.* The removal of these great forests and 
woods, which has gone on steadily since the date of Ms^na 
Charta, has let the cold winds and sea breezes from the north- 
east and the south-east, sweep directly over the unsheltered 
land, chilling the air and lowering the temperature. 

Although Humboldt t held that extensive forests are among 
the causes tending to lower the temperature of a district, it by 
no means follows that their clearance would ensure an increase 
of temperature. Dr. J. C. Brown, in his recent work entitled 
^ Forests and Moisture,’ has shown that disforestation makes a 
country more dry, and that planting gives a country humidity; 
but he has not shown that a climate has been alter^ in respect 
of heat or cold, in its mean summer temperature, either by dis¬ 
forestation or by the planting of trees. 

Fruit-plantations and orchards in Kent have been planted and 
replanted, grubbed and regrubbed, most promiscuously during 
the 300 years preceding this generation, to make way for hops 
when that very uncertain crop was profitable, as well as after 
successive large growths of fruit, which from the then com¬ 
paratively limited demand, and the heavy cost of conveyance, 
barely paid expenses. Foreign competition, it is true, was 
insignificant, with regard to soft fruits, as cherries, gooseberries, 
currants, until within the last 40 years ; yet there was no trade 
with the thickly populated towns in the north of England and 
in Scotland, until railways had made the carriage of goods cheap 
and expeditious. Since the development of the railway system, 
there have not been such capricious alternations in the fruit¬ 
growing acreage, which has been steadily increasing. 

In the parts of the county suitable for fruit-growing, almost 
all the farms have a certain proportion of fruit-land, as a hedge 
against the contingencies of hop-growing. The profits of fruit¬ 
growing are not so large as those of hop-culture in good seasons; 
on the other hand, the chances of possible losses are not nearly 
so great. Men may make or lose fortunes by hop-cultivation i 
but fruit-land of fair quality will show a steady remunerative 
return upon an average of many years^ During the last 10 
years, much land has been planted with fruit in the north¬ 
western part of this county, between Orpington and Crayford. 
Large woods of poor quality, which grew birch, beech, and 
other trees of low value, have been grubbed there, and planted 
with plum, damson, and apple-trees, gooseberry and currant 


* Furley’s ‘ History of the Weald of Kent.*, 
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bushes, raspberry canes, and strawberry plants, which pay well, 
especially the last named, as the distance from London is short, 
and the fruit can therefore be sent in fresh and early to the 
markets. 

In the Weald of Kent also, where apples alone were grown 
until quite recently, black currants, gooseberries, and plums 
have men, and are now being, planted to some extent. Fruit 
of various kinds is also cultivated throughout the country by 
persons who have a few acres planted with fruit-trees, and who 
are, as a rule, a most industrious and prosperous class; as well 
as by cottagers in their gardens. In good seasons a few apple 
or plum trees, or some rows of gooseberry or currant bushes, 
help materially to pay their rent. A garden of this kind, well 
stocked with fruit-trees, has often been the means of giving an 
industrious labourer a rise in position. 

Fruit is grown mainly in three particular districts of the county, 
situated in East, Mid, and West Kent, whose respective areas are 
determined in a degree by geological conditions. In the first- 
named district fruit is cultivated in the parishes lying between 
Boughton-under-Blean, to the west of the city of Canterbury, 
and Rainham, a few miles east of the city of Rochester. Lam-* 
barde has it that there were thirty fruit-growing parishes here, 
but there are hardly so many in these days. Cherries are 
grown here in large quantities; in fact, this is the cherry-garden 
of England par excellence^ though other fruits are grown and 
the acreage of mixed plantations is constantly being increased. 
The soils upon which the greater part of the fruit is grown in this 
part of East Kent are clays and loamy clays of the Thanet beds; 
the “ plastic clays ” of the Woolwich and Reading beds, and of 
the Oidhaven beds, as at Selling.* These all crop up variously 
in this locality, and overhang the chalk, whose hills form the 
range known as the ‘‘ back-bone of Kent,” stretching through 
the whole upper part of East Kent, through North and West 
Kent. There is an almost continuous stratum of the Thanet 
beds above the chalk from Rainham to Sittingbourne upon 
which the fruit is principally grown. Between Sittingbourne 
and Boughton Blean, the limit of the fruit-growing line, the 
Woolwich beds—^the middle division of the Lower London 
Tertiaries—appear in alternation with the lower series of Thanet 
beds.t To these formations the upper parts of East Kent owe 
their fertility. Upon these most of the orchards, plantations, 
and hop-grounds are situated. A small proportion only is placed 
directly on the mere surface-marls of the chalk. 

In Mid Kent the fruit plantations are upon the Hythe beds of 


♦ ‘Memoirfl of Geological Survey,* vol. iv. p, 76. 


t Ibid., p. 98 . 
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the Lower Greensand. The best and most productive soil is 
the clay loam on the beds of ^ Kentish Rag,” in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Maidstone, upon which all fruit-trees do well. 
Mr. Topley comments as follows upon this: The most fertile 
district of the Hythe beds is that near Maidstone. Enormous 
quantities of hops are grown here, and also filberts and fruit.” * 
Fruit is grown also upon the lighter and “ stone shattery ” soil 
of the Hythe beds, but the great bulk of it is produced upon the 
ragstone soil which is undoubtedly, as Mr. Topley suggests, 
more fertile in the neighbourhood of Maidstone than elsewhere. 
The Thanet, and the Woolwich and Reading beds are found in 
the third fruit-growing division of the county ; by their super¬ 
position over the chalk, making the district eminently suitable 
for the production of fruit. It is curious to note how sharply 
the fruit-growing line is defined here, and how perfectly con¬ 
current it is with the outcrop of these beds,t running from 
Halstead, near Sevenoaks, to Chelsfield, then, after a break, to 
Orpington and on through the Grays. 

Until quite recently, apples were the only fruit grown in the 
Weald, though in the last ten years other fruits have been culti¬ 
vated. In the term Weald,” as locally used, the whole of the 
district in Kent “ under the hill,” or southward of the Lower 
Greensand formation, is included. Geologically, it comprises the 
Weald Clay and the various sands and clays of the Hastings Sand. 
Fruit does well on the former, as at Marden, Staplehurst, and 
Cranbrook, and upon the Grinstead Clay of the latter formation, 
as, for instance, at Brenchley and Horsmonden. 

An improvement has taken place in the management of fruit- 
land in Kent during the past twenty-five years ; and at the same 
time greater facilities of transit and a steadily increasing de¬ 
mand have led growers to add largely to their plantations. 
This is proved by the Agricultural Returns for 1875, which 
show an increase of 846 acres in 1875 over the return of 1874; 
the acreage of arable or grass lands used for fruit in Kent being 
12,032 acres against 11,186 in 1874. 

Foreign competition J has assumed enormous proportions, and 
is becoming more formidable each year. This has stimulated 
Kentish producers to pay greater attention to the cultiva¬ 
tion and management of fruit-land as well as to the selection 
of better and more attractive sorts. In those parts of- the 


♦ ‘ Memoirs of Geological Survey.* Geology of the Weald.” By W. Top- 
Icy, F.G.8.. p 253. ® ^ 3 V 

t See Map No. vi. illustrating Geolorical Survey of Great Britain. 

1 The imports of raw fruit in 1875 from the chief importing countries were:— 
Belgium, 703,777 bushels; France, 581,170; HoUand. 199,860; Spain, 199,650; 
the United States, 164,160, Germany, 146,493. 
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county where the soil and climate are suitable, the production 
of fruit is very great and the quality is for the most part good. 
The area, however, of land that is specially adapted to the suc¬ 
cessful growth of fruit is limited and confin^, as has been shown, 
to a few districts sharply defined by peculiar geological features. 
Situation, or the lay of the land ” as it is called by the natives, 
has also its influence in deciding whether land is fruit-land 
proper, just as in hop-growing certain aspects and position are 
essential, cmteris garihus^ to constitute really first-rate, “ lucky ” 
hop-land. 

Though a certain amount of improvement has taken place in 
the methods of fruit-culture, there is much still to be done as 
Tegards the methods of planting, the actual cultivation, and the 
pruning of the trees. The delicate and important operation of 
pruning, which makes all the difference between high and low 
production, is, it must be confessed, but imperfectly understood by 
Kentish fruit-growers, and their tree-cutters or pruners. Instead 
cf the careful selection of the wood most likely to bear fruit,—in 
place of a raison detre applied to every stroke of the knife,—the 
typical tree-cutter hacks and slashes away ruthlessly, aiming 
principally at obtaining a symmetrical cup-shaped form rather 
than at retaining the wood most likely to bear fruit. He is 
paid by the tree, and cannot afford pauses for reflection as to 
individual shoots or buds, like the careful interested pruners in 
France and Belgium, or like some of the best English gardeners. 
He and his employers have certain rough-and-ready formulas 
which guide the knife, as for example, Black currants bear on 
this year’s wood, therefore all old wood should be cut away; ” 
and the general idea pervading the mind of the pruner is that 
he cannot cut black currant bushes too hard. In the case of 
other bushes—^red currants for instance—the fruit is for the 
most part developed on the old wood, therefore all young shoots« 
are religiously excised. There is this to be said, that where a 
grower has forty or fifty acres of fruit, it would be practically 
impossible to give each tree, each shoot, each bud the individual 
attention that is given to the cordon-trained trees of Mid-Central 
France. With regard to apple-trees, their pruning is performed 
in the most desultory manner. In many cases they have not 
been pruned for generations and are overgrown with unproduc¬ 
tive branches. Now and then it happens in some orchards 
—to use the graphic words of a correspondent—“that air 
ordinary workman is sent in with a saw to cut the apple-trees, 
and is expected to earn more than his money in faggots.^ It' was 
formerly the prevalent notion, still holding to some extent, that 
fruit trees require but little manure. Apple and cherry orchard- 
lands were mown or fed ofT with lean sheep year after year, with 

VOL. xni.—S. S. H 
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the result that the trees only bore a crop once in two years, and 
the fruit grew small by degrees and beautifully less. The owners 
of the celebrated cherry orchards in East Kent have found out 
the folly of starring the trees. For the last few years they have 
manured the land liberally with manure brought from the 
London stables and cow-sheds, which has largely increased the 
quantity and improved the quality of the fruit. Sheep fed with 
com and cake feed off the grass, and it is now quite the excep¬ 
tion to mow orchard-land. 

The cultivation of fruit affords constant work of a compara¬ 
tively pleasant and easy nature to very many hands throughout 
the summer. Picking all fruit but apples is usually done by 
women, who are paid by the day, or by the sieve or bushel, and 
who earn from Is. 6d. to 2s. 3d. Packing is performed by careful 
men, who arrange the fruit in the sieves so that it may appear to 
the best advantage, covering it with paper, dried grasses, or fern 
leaves, and fastening it down with transverse sticks laid across. 

The East Kent growers send their fruit by rail and steam¬ 
boat to London. Nearly all the fruit grown in Mid Kent is for¬ 
warded by rail. In a good year the railway stations in the chief 
fruit-producing localities are thronged with vans laden with 
fruit, from the early green-gooseberry season, in May, until the 
apples have all been gathered, at the end of October. Many of 
the West Kent growers, being near London, send up their fruit 
by road. As a rule, the best fruit is sent to Covent Garden, 
—“ The Garden,” as it is styled—to the Borough, and Spital- 
fields Markets. Very choice fruit, however, generally finds its 
way to Covent Garden. A large proportion of the fruit is con¬ 
signed to salesmen who first satisfy the requirements of fruiterers, 
greengrocers, and “ costers,” for retail purposes. Afterwards the 
agents of large jam and preserve manufacturers at Liverpool^ 
Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, and other towns, buy enor¬ 
mous quantities; ^the inferior and damaged qualities go to 
smaller houses for smashing up into a heterogeneous mass, 
named in accordance with the demand. In some cases straw¬ 
berries, raspberries, and currants, are sold by the growers to 
contractors by the ton. To give an idea of the extent of jam¬ 
making, the ‘Liverpool Courier’ stated lately that at a manu¬ 
factory at Bootle about 15 tons of preserves are made in one day 
in a good fruit season.* The large towns in Scotland chiefly 
take damsons, black currants, and Warrington gooseberries. 

It might be supposed that Kentish fruit-growers, only forty 
miles distant from London, would not be affected in any great 


X tnA salesman writes; Speaking within limits, I should think from 800 
to 400 tons ai© sm^hed up daily in the 8oft-&uit season.*’ 
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degree by the competition of foreigners in the matter of soft fruit, 
t. e., fruit of a perishable nature, as gooseberries, raspberries, 
currants, and strawberries; yet, as a fact, the cost of carriage of 
a ton of fruit from France to the London Docks is no more than 
from Maidstone to the London markets. Rents and labour are 
cheaper in France and Belgium, while the climate of the former 
country is far. more suited for the production of fine well- 
flavoured fruits than our own.* Mr. Brehaut remarked upon 
the point that ‘‘ in making any comparison between the state of 
fruit cultivation on the Continent, as compared with that in 
England, it must always be borne in mind that much of the 
land devoted to the purpose is, as regards climate and soil, the 
best in the world.”t Continential growers are able to send 
fruit to London earlier than the home producers. They send 
strawberries, cherries, and other fruits in quantities, and “ t^e the 
edge off the appetite of the people,” to use the forcible remark of 
a worthy salesman, ‘‘ before Kent cherries are fit to eat.” There 
is, however, the solatium that if Kent growers do not get the 
first “ pull,” they have the field pretty well to themselves for a 
time, after the foreign soft fruit season is over, before the gages, 
plums, apples, and pears are ripe. Still, in spite of all the 
advantages possessed by the foreigners,” their fruit is not so 
good, t^ing it generally, as that grown in Kent, which is 
acknowledged to be, on the whole, better than any other that 
comes to London. Fruiterers and salesmen say that the foreign 
fruit has much improved in flavour and size, and is steadily 
improving, while the imports are increasing year by year, as may 
be seen by the returns of the Board of Trade, which show that the 
total amount of ^^raw ” fruit imported into England in 1875 had 
reached the enormous amount of 2,220,412 bushels, as against 
1,128,568 bushels in 1871. France sends strawberries, cherries, 
red currants, gages, plums, pears, and apples; and sent to 
this country 581,170 bushels of ‘‘ raw ” fruit in 1875, against 
354,606 bushels in 1871. Plums and currants arrive from 
Belgium and Holland. Apples and pears are imported from 
Spain. Immense quantities of apples come from America,:]: 
of fine quality and flavour, almost e^ual to Ribston or Cox’s 
Pippins in good seasons. These arrive generally in excellent 
condition, being packed in barrels like oil-cake; and they 

* 703,777 bushels of raw fruit were sent to England in 1875 from Belgium, the 
vidue of which was 160,5482. France sent 581,170 bushels, whose value was 
271}278Z. showing that the quality of French fruit is far superior. 

t * B^rt on the Present State of Fruit Cultivation on the Continent fl868).* 
By the Bev. T. CoUings Br^haui * 

t A large Covent Garden fruit merchant wrote on the 18th of December, ult: 
<< This day alone there are 16,894 barrels and 109 cases of apples from 
to be sold by auction.” 

H 2 
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iliterfere much with the price of Kentish apples* For example, 
last year, Newtown Pippins of splendid appearance and excellent 
quality were selling at rates which materially) depreciated the 
value of the best Kent apples, of which the crop was very small. 

. Xiiere can be no doubt that so long as sugar continues to be 
cheap the demand for fruit will be, as now, enormous, and will 
probably absorb even a largely increased supply. At the same 
time, such large additions are being steadily made to the home 
and foreign plantations,* that Kent growers, though they plant 
on, do it with a degree of anxiety which makes them, and ought 
to make them, most careful in their selection of proper kinds of 
fruit for their new plantations, as well as in the renovation and 
cultivation of those that have been long established. 

Having glanced at the history and conditions of fruit-growing 
in Kent, it will be well to describe the methods of cultivation 
usually adopted. 

Two principal systems or methods of planting fruit prevail in 
Kent. One according to which it is intended that the land 
under the standard trees shall be eventually laid down with 
grass. The other, where the land will always be cultivated and 
kept constantly filled up with fruit-trees, and bushes under the 
standards or half-standards. East Kent growers for the most 
part adopt the former method, because it is not good for cherry- 
trees that their roots should be disturbed after a certain time. 
The standard trees are planted first on well prepared arable land, 
with hops or fruit bushes, which give a return until the standards 
come in. When these have arrived at a good size the hops and 
bushes are taken away and grass seeds are sown. Apple-orchards 
are occasionally formed in this way; but apples are generally 
grown on the other system—in permanent plantations set out 
and planted with plums, damsons, gooseberries, and currants, 
(and filberts in some parts of the Mid Kent district,) which are 
renewed from time to time as occasion requires. In an orchard 
which is eventually to be laid down with grass, the standard 
trees, if cherry-trees, are set from 33 feet to 24 feet apart each 
way, giving from 40 to 75 trees to the acre. If amles are 
planted they are set about the same distance apart. Plums or 
damsons are very often put between the apples or cherries, and 
are taken out when they get in their way. In a plantation that 
is to be permanently cultivated the apple-trees are set about 
30 feet apart. Plums or damsons would be set in between 
each apple-tree, and gooseberries or currants between the rows, 
6 J feet apart, so that there would be 44 apple-trees, 44 plum or 

* The * Garden’ for December 30th, states; « News leaohes us from the Con- 
tlmt fruit culture is being extended in many agricultural and pastoral 
districts* 
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damson trees, and 1031 bushes on each acre* Where filberts 
are grown under apples, they are usually planted about 13 feet 
apart, which would give about 257 trees to the acre, and plums 
or damsons are not generally planted in this case. The cost 
of preparing the land and of planting it as a mixed plantation, 
with all incidental expenses, varies from 16/. to 20/. per acre, 
according to the sorts and number of trees planted. Apple- 
trees cost 1^. 6rf. each as an average. Plums and damsons Is. 
each. Filbert and cob trees 4</. each. Gooseberry and currant 
bushes from lOs. to 14^. per 100. The annual average cost of 
cultivation, including rent, interest on outlay, tithes ordinary 
and extraordinary,* rates, maintenance, and other expenses, 
exclusive of all charges connected with picking and selling the 
crop, which would, of course, depend upon its amount, ranges 
from 13/. to 16/. per acre. 

It will now be convenient to describe the different fruits 
grown in Kent, commencing with 

Apples. 

This fruit is grown chiefly in Mid Kent and the Weald of 
Kent. It is also grown in East and West Kent, though not to 
any great extent. In the first-named district the acreage of 
apple-orchards has recently decreased, especially of those under 
grass in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. The trees had 
become, in many cases, cankered from rough pruning, or over¬ 
burdened with useless wood from the absence of judicious thin¬ 
ning. No pains had been taken to replace trees that had died. 
The grass had been systematically mown and kept unmanured, 
or had been fed off by lean stock. It is only recently that the 
occupiers of grass orchards have discovered that fruit-trees require 
a large and regular supply of manure, and that grass-land has 
more than enough to do, unassisted, to repair the waste caused by 
constant mowing, or feeding off with animals getting their whole 
subsistence from it Many apple-orchards of this description, 
which old men can remember as having been abundantly pro¬ 
ductive of Nonpareils, Ribston Pippins, Margels, Golden Rus¬ 
sets, and other apples of choice quality, rare size, and excellent 
flavour, have been grubbed up to make room for hops. As the 
best land was invariably selected for apple-orchards, in times 
when hops were not so highly esteemed, it is found that hops 
always thrive remarkably well in the old orchard ” grounds. 

♦ At the time of the commutation of tithes, in 1886, an extraordinary rent- 
charge was laid upon fruit-land of from 6s. to 8s. per acre, in addition to the 
ordinary charge. Hop-land is also subject to an extraordinary tithe rent-charge. 
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Most of the apples now produced on the Greensand are grown 
on land that is dug and hoed continuously, either upon full-sized 
standard or half-standard trees. The former, from too much 
or too little pruning, and neglect of long standing, are in an 
unsatisfactory state, not yielding a tithe of what might be 
expected. The half-standards, though not frequently met with, 
are comparatively young trees, having been trained in the way 
they should go in more enlightened times, and their fruit is of 
better size and quality. As has been shown, the land is thickly 
covered with trees of various kinds, so that in Midsummer it is 
often as difficult to force a way through some fruit plantations 
as through an ordinary copse, and it is a question whether the 
under trees, whose roots are nearer the surface, do not absorb 
the bulk of the manure and thus starve the apple-trees. In the 
Weald of Kent apples are grown principally on grass-land, the 
fruit grown in this way being of a somewhat better colour and 
quality than that which has been produced on cultivated land ; 
and practical men hold that, independently of this, all apples 
grown on the Weald clay and Hastings sand are superior in 
colour and size and make better cider than the fruit grown in 
other parts of Kent, though there is not much difference as re¬ 
gards quantity. It is certain that apples grown on grass are 
not so liable to specks and blemishes. In the formation of an 
apple-orchard intended for grass, it is found in practice to be 
best to plant the trees on well trenched land, and to lay it down 
after a few years, when the trees are well established. I 
have planted apple-trees of the excellent variety known as 
Lord Suffield ” on grass-land and on cultivated land at the same 
time, both being manured in the same way ; those on the culti¬ 
vated land grew away from those on grass in a remarkable 
degree, and bore fruit the second year, while the others did not 
bear for three or four years. Apples are raised entirely from 
grafts. The tendency to reversion in this plant, in common 
with others of a fruit-bearing character, renders it impossible to 
depend upon plants raised from seed, or upon obtaining like from 
like. If the pips of the best sorts of apples are planted, they 
reproduce heterogeneous varieties. When chance has developed 
a prodigy, it is well known to fruit-growers that this can only 
be surely perpetuated by scions or grafts. Mr. Knight in his 
‘Pomona Herefordiensis,’ described a method of raising new 
sorts, by crossing varieties by artificial impregnation. Mr. Knight 
certainly produced new sorts, but it is questioned whether they 
were not the results of chance or of fecundation by insects. 
Upon this point the leading pomologist of the day lately made 
the following communication to me. “ I had endeavoured to 
raise seedling apples by artificial impregnation: having kept 
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them in pots under glass, I have been able to preserve them from 
any other fecundations, but the plants have not yet borne fruit*’ 
There has been a fallacy prevalent, that trees raised from grafts 
do not survive the parent stock—^that when an apple-tree dies 
all those trees that have been propagated from scions taken frtim 
it die in mournful acconL Mr. Knight, who was President of 
the Horticultural Society in the latter part of the last century, 
firmly believed in this curiously unnatural provision, and attri¬ 
buted the decay of the best sorts to its action. “ The Golden 
Pippin,” he wrote, is in the last stage of decay, and the Styre 
and the Fox-whelp are hastening rapidly after them. I think 
1 am justified in the conclusion that all apple-plants propagated 
from the same stock partake in some degree of the same life, and 
will attend it in the habits of their growth, their maturity and 
decay, though they will not be affected by any incidental injuries 
the parent trees may sustain after they are detached from it.”* 

The naivete of this illogical statement is amusing. If an 
apple-tree die peacefully in its bed, having come to a green old 
age, its offshoots forthwith one and all decay. If, however, a 
tree is blown or cut down, the offshoots are not expected to 
commit suicide. Many generations of original trees have died 
and their descendants flourish yet. The Golden Pippin still 
exists in Kent, and the Styre and Fox-whelp are still plenti¬ 
ful in Herefordshire, in spite of Mr. Knight’s funeral sermon 
in 1797. 

Notwithstanding this redtictio ad absurdum^ there can be no 
doubt that apple-trees produced from cross-fertilised seed would 
be more vigorous and fruitful than those reared in the usual 
way, from a long series of stocks propagated by scions. This 
process is certainly unnatural, though it is convenient, in conse¬ 
quence of the tendency to atavism inherent in most plants that 
have been improved by selection. Artificial fecundation is a 
delicate operation, requiring careful manipulation and nicety of 
management, which prevent its general adoption. It is true it 
is practised in a rough way by the peasant girls of St. Valery, 
who go forth armed with apple-blossoms to faire ses pommeSj 
to fecundate a peculiar sort of apple-tree whose flowers are 
devoid of stamens; but this is done to secure fruitfulness without 
reference to propagation. Mr. Darwin shows most clearly in 
his recent interesting workf that cross fertilisation of plants 
improves them in most important points, and that continuous 
self-fertilisation through many generations tends to gradual 

♦ * A Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear.* By T. A. Knight* Esq. 

t *The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the Veaetable Kingdom.* 
Darwin. 1876. ® 
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Aegenerhcy. The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Darwin, after 
a most elaborate exposition of experiments upon various plants, 
are, “that cross fertilisation is generally beneficial, and self¬ 
fertilisation injurious. This is shown by the difference in weight, 
height, constitutional vigour, and fertility of the offspring from* 
crossed and self-fertilised flowers, and in the number of seeds^ 

produced by the parent plants.After plants have been 

propagated by self-fertilisation for several generations, a single 
cross with a fresh stock restores their pristine vigour; and we 
have a strictly analogous result with our domestic animals.” 

Very curious notions have also been extant from very early 
days as to grafting. Pliny gives a graphic account of a 
grafted tree which was covered with all kinds of fruits—nuts,, 
berries, grapes, pears, figs, pomegranates; but the tree did not 
live long is his conclusion. Lord Bacon also gravely speaks, 
in his ‘ Silva Silvarum,’ of apple scions grafted upon a cole- 
wort, which produced great flaggy apples. Kentish growers 
now generally discredit the absurdities as to grafted trees, and 
attribute the decay of some old sorts, as the Ribston Pippin 
and the Nonpareil, in particular places, to the exhaustion of 
essential elements in the soil,**' to bad treatment, to consti¬ 
tutional delicacy, and liability to blight and canker. To 
these causes may be added the change in the temperature, 
to which allusion has been made. The crab is the proper 
stock to graft apples upon, but as the supply of these stocks is 
limited, the best stocks are selected from those that have been 
raised from pips for that purpose in a nursery, and are grafted 
with scions of the kind required. The stocks are chosen from 
those sorts which have clear, hard stems, and are moved into 
the orchard when they are from 4 to 5 years old. The process 
of grafting requires much care and nicety, but as this has been 
so elaborately treated in a former number of this Journal, t it is 
not necessary to describe it again. Most growers cut the young 
tree hard the first year it is planted out, as this is supposed 
to favour root development A practical and most successful 
grower, however, objects to this practice, considering “ that the 
tree has enough to do to establish its roots without being weak¬ 
ened by cutting.” For the first few years the young apple-tree 
should be pruned so as to keep the middle well cleared out and 
the leading shoots as level as possible. When the tree is well 

♦ “ When in an old orchard the trees are worn out, I should not recommend it 
being replanted at least with the same kind of fruit-trees. It will be better to 
select a new field, and fresh unexhausted soil'*—Mr. CMle,‘Worcester Prise 
Essay on the Management of Orchards,’ ‘ Journal * B. A. 8. B., vol. i. 2nd series. 

f ‘ On t^ Planting, Management, and After-management of Ordiards.’ Mr.. 
Cadle, voL i. 2nd series, ‘ Journal * R. A. S. E. 
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established slight pruning will be necessary once in two or three 
years. Not nearly enough attention is paid to pruning the 
trees after they have become fair sized. Now and then a raid 
is made upon those that are most bushy, which are hacked 
and cut about unmercifully, and it is not strange that apple- 
trees of the best sorts, invariably the most delicate, decay pre¬ 
maturely, Very few growers prune their apple-trees scien¬ 
tifically, or manage them thoroughly in other respects. Here 
and there a plantation may be found where the trees have re¬ 
ceived systematic and proper treatment from the date of 
planting, where good fruit is produced in abundance; and it is 
asserted confidently that th^ land in Kent really suitable for 
apple-growing may be made to yield fruit not much inferior in 
quality to the traditional Nonpareils, Scarlet Nonpareils, Golden 
and Ribston Pippins, and other sorts, whose sweet memories 
linger yet in the recollection of apple-loving octogenarians. To 
insure this, however, there must in most cases be a fresh start; 
the land must be unexhausted, the management more skilful, 
the treatment altogether more liberal. The pruning and 
clearing out of large apple-trees which have never been 
properly pruned, must not be done per salturriy —at one fell 
swoop,—but should rather be extended over several years. If 
large trees that are embarrassed with branches and filled up 
with “ spindly ” shoots, are cleared out at once, canker will 
certainly be produced in those of a delicate nature, and the 
most hardy sorts will be seriously weakened. It is better to 
prune apple-trees in the autumn, as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered, because it is more likely that fruit-buds will be de¬ 
veloped from pruning at that season than after winter cutting, 
which usually tends to create comparatively unproductive wood. 
The pruner of trees crowded with wood must aim at gradually 
cutting the oldest superfluous branches, so that each branch left 
may stand out by itself and get a full share of air, light, and 
sun. If the fruit-grower employ only ordinary labourers to 
prune his trees, he should examine each tree himself, and mark 
with chalk those branches which he thinks should be cut away. 
In the case of young trees that have been properly trained, and of 
older trees that have been reduced to a proper state by gradual 
pruning as above described, the amount of pruning required 
IS very trifling. The fruit in most sorts comes upon “ spurii’’ 
or short twigs, on wood that is at least two years old, generally 
from buds that are covered till late in autumn with clusters of 
dead leaves. The chief objects are to ensure a proper supply of 
these ffuit-bearing spurs, and to keep them firom being crowded 
and starved out by unfruitful shoots or suckers that grow out 
on all sides in many sorts. There are a few varieties, how- 
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ever, in which the fruit is grown upon slight shoots. These 
require thinning out, and shortening, if possible, to prevent the 
fruit from injury from wind. 

Cultivation .—Cultivated fruit-plantations are seldom ma¬ 
nured with farmyard- or stable-manure, as from its bulk it is 
difficult and expensive to put on land thickly covered with 
fruit-trees. Shoddy is very largely used, at the rate of from 
1 to 2 tons per acre, costing from 48^. to 100^. per ton, accord¬ 
ing to its percentage of ammonia.* This is easily got in, and 
suits fruit-trees well. Rags, both “mixed” and “woollens,” 
form a capital, easily-applied manure ; the quantity put on and 
the cost are about the same as in the case of shoddy. Fish- 
manure, rape-dust, and the refuse from furriers’ and tanners’ 
shops are all good manures. I have tried superphosphate of 
lime without much apparent benefit. From kainite of potash 
put on fruit-land, at the rate of 7 cwts. per acre, it was thought 
that good results followed, though the effect of this manure 
could never be traced when appli^ for other crops; for apples, 
like hops, absorb an enormous quantity of potash from the soil. 

All manures are put on in the winter, and the land is dug 
afterwards with the Kentish “ spud ” which is used in hop¬ 
gardens, having four flattened tines, as early in the winter as 
possible, before any bloom-buds are developed, so that the diggers 
may not injure them and rub them off. The plantations, or 

plats,” as they are locally termed, are hoed over with plate-hoes 
two or three times during the summer to check the weeds, 
which grow luxuriantly in the shade of “ melancholy boughs.” 

Many large fruit-growers in East and Mid Kent sell the fruit 
on the trees by auction or private contract to middlemen, who, 
making fruit-buying a regular business, thoroughly understand 
the picking and packing of fruit, and the best time and place 
to sell the various kinds. Sometimes they are salesmen, or 
connected with salesmen in the London markets, who are well 
versed in the mysteries of the trade. This saves the growers 
much trouble, as they are generally busy with the all-engrossing 
hop-harvest when the apples, pears, plums, and nuts require 
attention. This is not so much done near London, where hops 
are not grown to any extent. 

Diseases .—Besides canker, mainly caused W injudicious 
pruning, to which Ribston Pippin, Golden Pippin, King 
Pippin, and other delicate sorts are specially liable, a plague 
of caterpillars appears occasionally just as the trees are begin¬ 
ning to bloom. Twice within the last twelve years they have 


* I have had analyses of shoddy from Dr, Voelcker, in which the amount of 
ammonia has vaned from 5 to 11 per cent. 
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stripped the trees in certain situations of every vestige of blos¬ 
soms and leaves. The catexpillars invariably follow a long spell 
of cold east wind, appearing first on the trees unsheltered from 
its influence, showing that their juices have been changed by 
it, and rendered grateful to the tastes of the invading hosts. 
Washing the bodies of the trees with quick-limewash in the 
winter is adopted to destroy the eggs that are deposited in the 
summer under the bark, as these eggs contain the destructive 
larvae or caterpillars. 

Old trees, and young trees on some soils, are overspread with 
varieties of grey lichens, which cover the trunks, ‘the large 
branches, and even the small boughs and twigs. These lichens 
are epip^tic, deriving their sustenance from the carbonic acid 
and moisture of the air,* and not in any degree from the tree. 
Two specimens of these lichens sent to Mr. Carruthers have been 
identified by him as Ramalina fastigiata and Evemia farfuracea 
respectively. Mr. Carruthers is of opinion that lichenous growth 
is not in any way injurious to the tree, as he believes that it is 
not found upon the younger branches, whose stomata still absorb 
carbonic acid. It may, however, be very frequently found even 
upon the smallest branches and twigs of apple-trees growing on 
the Kentish rag, and must tend to check, if not entirely to cut 
off*, the supplies they would otherwise take in from the air. 
Apple-growers believe that it is most injurious, and that a tree 
cannot be perfectly healthy when covered with it. They send 
men to throw up quantities of quick-lime with scoops, like flour- 
scoops, fastened to long poles, into the trees in damp weather. 
This adheres to the lichens, quickly burning them up, and the 
tree is made clear and free. Salt water was recommended to 
check lichenous growth, in a paper read at the Maidstone 
Farmers’ Club, as it had been noticed that trees near the sea- 
coast are perfectly free from them.f 

Sorts of Apples, —The chief sorts grown in Kent are, com¬ 
mencing with dessert apples, the Ribston Vippin—facile princeps 
among apples—now unfortunately a somewhat shy bearer. The 
King Pippin is much grown in Mid Kent and the Weald ; this 
is a handsome apple when well grown, but it is inclined to be 
specky on the rag-stone, though doing better on the Weald clay. 
Joanettings and Summer Pippins, early apples, are also groMm 
and bring good prices. Red Quarrendens, Fajleigh Pippins, 
Pearmains, Nonpareils, Golden Knobs, which prdinarily keep 
well until apples come round again, bringing high prices in the 
Garden,” are found in most Kentish plantations and orchaids. 


* Carpenter’s ‘ Vegetable Physiology,* section 789. 

t * A Treatise on Fruit-growing Commercially.* By F. Bobson, Linton Park. 
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The Court of Wick; the Margel, whose flavour is nearly equal 
to that of the Ribston, and, as Dr. Hogg remarks, is of a 
better size for dessert, is too shy a bearer, and is not therefore 
extensively grown. The Blenheim Orange, a large handsome 
apple, is much grown near Maidstone and in the Weald. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin has been planted extensively of late. 
This is a high-class apple for dessert from November to 
January, supposed to have been raised from a pip of a Ribston 
Pippin,* 

The principal cooking-apples grown in Kent are, Keswick 
Codlins, Gooseberry Pippins, Hawthorndens, Northern Green¬ 
ings, Wellingtons, Winter Qucenings—all valuable sorts; the 
Golden Noble, Lord Suffield, a very fine flavoured, early bear¬ 
ing sort. Tower of Glamis and the Manxs Codlin are chiefly 
planted now. In most of the old apple-orchards there are several 
other sorts of little value, such as the Gough—an acid and very 
low-class apple, but an abundant bearer. Cider is but little made 
in Kent now; its quality is comparatively poor, and the natives 
wisely prefer beer. The custom of giving drink to labourers 
is happily not much observed in the county, and there being but 
little demand for cider, growers send “windfalls” and low- 
class apples in barrels to London, where they find a sale at 
some price for the “ smashers,” as low-class jam makers are 
styled in costermonger parlance; though, as a correspondent 
remarks, “ since the Adulteration Act there has not been such a 
demand for rubbish.” 

As many as 500 bushels per acre have been grown in planta¬ 
tions where the trees were in their prime. Taking an average 
of seven years of the average apple-growing land in the county, 
the crop per acre per annum would be about 130 bushels. The 
average price per bushel for apples home to the grower, for the 
last ten years, has been about 25. 2^d ,; the expenses of picking, 
packing, carriage, commission, and return of sieves, amounting 
to about Is. 4rf. per bushel, having been deducted. For the pre¬ 
ceding ten years, the average price, clear of all these expenses, 
was about Is. lOd. per bushel. The annual yield per acre of the 
orchards under grass must be regarded as being 20 per cent, 
larger than that of the plantations in respect of apples ; but the 
average annual yield of both taken together amounts to about 
the quantity of bushels stated above. The fruit-growers in Kent 
do not appear to have tried growing, upon a large scale, apples 
and pears on low bush-trees, obtained by working upon true 
Paradise stock, whose influence tends to dwarf the habit of 
growth, and to produce fruit abundantly. These bushes can be 


* Dr. Hogg's ‘Fruit Manual.’ 
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easily pruned, and root-pruned if thought desirable* There are 
several plantations of these near London, one notably at Chiswick, 
belonging to Mr. Dancer, who grows quantities of the finest 
fruit upon this system, which it is thought might be adopted 
successfully by the large fruit-growers in Kent. 

Peaks 

are not systematically grown on a large scale in Kent, and are 
not attended to by any means as they should be. They are 
grown more in East Kent than in any other part of the county. 
Many of the old trees are of indifferent kinds, whose fruit 
cannot comp ie with that grown abroad, and is frequently a 
drug in the market. The chief sorts grown are the Chalk, 
a second-rate pear. Doyenne d’Ete, Beurre de Capiaumont, 
Chaumontel, Catillac, most excellent for cooking, Williams’s 
Bon Chretien, Marie Louise, Hazel, Beurre Rose, Bergamot, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, the Seckle, having a fine aromatic 
flavour, and two or three common early pears whose names 
are not known. There are signs that fruit-growers are bestow¬ 
ing more care on the cultivation of pears, and are planting 
goi^ sorts that will ripen in due rotation. Good pears gene¬ 
rally command high prices, as those who have to buy them for 
dessert know well, for it is difficult to get any good-looking 
pears under 6rf. to 8rf. each, and such pears cost but little more 
to grow than the small, hard, indifferent sorts, that take up space 
in many Kentish orchards. Pear-trees are planted with apple- 
or cherry-trees, and occasionally by themselves with bushes 
under them. They require little pruning after they are well 
established, and bear spud-cultivation as well as apple-trees, 
though they do better on grass than on land that is cultivated. 

Chebkies. 

Fuller says in his ^Kentish Worthies’ that “cherries were 
fetched out of Flanders, and first planted in this country by 
King Henry VIII.” * I^obably it was the excellent sort known 
as the Flemish cherry that was “ fetched out of Flanders,” 
which is, as Mr. Darwin remarks, “ a very odd-looking fruit, 
much flattened at the summit and base, with the latter deeply 
furrowed and borne on a stout, very short footstalk.”t Cherries 
were brought to Kent by the Romans; and though some authors 
say they were lost in the Saxon period, and restored in the 
reign of Henry VIII., this appears to be an error. J Kent 

* Fuller’s ‘History of the Worthies of England, yol. ii. p. 11. 

t ‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication.’ Darwin, vol. i., 
p. 360 t Phillip’s ‘ Companion for the Orchard,’ p. 78. 
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lias certainly always been famous for cherries, and nothing can 
be more beautiful than a cherry-orchard in full blossom, with 
the masses of white clusters covering the*trees, which look from 
a distance as if wreathed with snow. Cherry-trees invariably 
have a great wealth of blossoms, which are exposed to the pro¬ 
verbial changes and chances of the fickle spring season. They 
come into blossom in Kent about the same time as the blackthorn 
—from the 6th to the 25th of April—and they require suitable 
weather at the time of fecundation; neither too dry nor too wet, 
nor too much sun. “ A cold blow suits cheny bloom,” say the 
rustics, and this coincides with experience, and the physiology 
of the process of fecundation. “ Moisture,” writes a friend, “ is 
absolutely necessary for the prolongation of the pollen tube. If 
the sun is too powerful, the stigma of the pistil is apt to become 
scorched, and the natural moisture being lost, the pollen tube is 
undeveloped; on the other hand, should the pollen grain be 
exposed to wet from rain just as it becomes ripe, and before it 
reaches the stigma, the pollen tube will be developed in a situation 
where it can never reach its natural destination in the embryo 
sac.” To illustrate this: the cherry-trees were in full blossom 
about the 10th of April, in 1876, when the weather was very 
wet, with heavy rain and snow-showers: the crop of cherries 
was very short indeed. In the previous year the blossoms were 
in full beauty about the 22nd of April; though the weather*was 
cold, it was dry, and a very large crop of cherries was grown. 
Cherries are grown upon grass-land, principally in the eastern 
part of the county between Chatham and Canterbury. There 
are a few orchards near Maidstone, but they are becoming few 
and far between. The trees are planted at first upon cultivated 
groimd, having between them hops, fruit-bushes, or plums, which 
are taken out after a few years, and grass-seeds sown. The 
cherry-trees are set at a distance of 27 feet to 33 feet apart, 
which would give from 40 to 60 trees per acre. In some 
cases the landlord finds the standard trees, and the tenant pays 
for the labour and finds the bushes, which soon come into bearing. 
The rent of cherry-orchards is about 8/. per acre upon an 
average. Good managers never mow grass under cherry-trees, 
but feed it with fatting sheep, and manure it with twenty to thirty 
loads of London dung per acre. Cherries are worked ” on the 
Gaskin ” or wild cherry stock, which is found in abundance in 
the woods. This wood is harder than that of the ‘‘ Honey Red,” 
and not so liable to gum. Pruning is done tenderly and care¬ 
fully for the first two or three years, after that very little is 
requisite. A large grower writes, “lam very reluctant to prune 
cherry-trees after the first year or two.” 

The chief sorts cultivated are the Adams’ Crown Heart, the 
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earliest sort, allied to the White Heart according to Dr. Hogg, 
but a better bearer. The Black Heart, a very old standard 
cherry, the Elton Heart, Black Eagle also an early sort ; May 
Duke, Turkey Heart, Frogmore, Early Bigarreau, Waterloo, 
also early; the Early Purple Gem, Bigarreau, a large, firm- 
fleshed, somewhat late and most saleable cherry; Morello, used 
for making cherry-brandy; Kentish and Flemish, both of which 
are admirable for cooking and bottling, having a fine sub-acid 
flavour, and a brilliant colour. Mr. Darwin remarks upon the 
first-named of these cherries that “ the stone adheres so firmly 
to the footstalk that it could be drawn out of the flesh; and 
this renders the fruit well-fitted for drying.”* Nothing, it must 
be added, can be more grateful to convalescent patients than the 
flavour of dried “Kentish” cherries. Mr. Webb, in his paper 
on ‘ Fruit Cultivation,’ remarks, “ It is odd that, although our 
great propagators have added of late years so many excellent 
and useful varieties to the stock of apples, pears, and plums, yet 
with cherries we have had but few additions.” t Picking is 
principally done by women, who mount the tall ladders with 
great agility, and get from 9rf. to Is. 3d. per sieve, containing 
each about 48 lbs. of fruit. A large proportion of the cherries are 
sold upon the trees by public or private sale in June and July 
to fruit-buyers, who take all risks and further expenses upon 
themselves. Mr. Webb gives a table of prices made at sales by 
auction of certain well-known orchards. For instance, he states 
that one large orchard of 88 acres averaged 19/. 9s. 6d. per 
acre for fourteen years; another, of 3 acres, has made 377. 4s. 
per acre for thirteen years. From trustworthy information from 
another source as to seven typical orchards, it is shown that the 
fruit growing upon one of these realised by auction 277. 14s. per 
acre in 1874, 247. per acre in 1875, and 417. 2s. per acre in 
1876; giving an average of 307. 18s. 8c7. per acre for the three 
years. In another case 437. per acre was obtained in 1874, 
337. 10s. in 1875, and 327. 8s. in 1876; showing an average of 
367. 6s. per acre for three years. This, it must be remembered, 
is for the produce, clear of all expenses of picking, packing, 
carriage, and commission. The expenses up to the time of sale, 
for rent, tithe, ordinary and extraordinary—for all fruit-land 
pays an extraordinary tithe-charge, varying from 6s. to 8s. per 
acre, in addition to the usual charge—rates, manuring, mainte¬ 
nance, pruning, amount to from 127. to 147. per acre, from which 
must be deducted the value of the grass under the trees. For 
the last twenty-six years the average price made in London for 


♦ Loc. cit, anfe^ p. 12. ^ 

t ‘ Transactions of the Institution of Surveyors,’ vol. viii. pt. 2. 
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cberries grown in Kent has been about 8s. per sieve. Deducting 
an average cost of 2s. 8d. per sieve from this price for all 
expenses after the fruit is grown, a balance of 5s. 4(1 per sieve 
is shown. The highest prices made for cherries during the 
period alluded to were in 1876, and the lowest in 1875. And 
it is curious to note that, in spite of foreign competition, the 
average price per annum obtained for Kentish cherries during 
the last ten years is nearly Is. per sieve higher thM the average 
of the preceding decade. 

All cherries, except the Flemish, Kentish, and Morello 
cherries, which are used for tarts, preserves, and liqueurs, are 
bought by fruiterers and costermongers for retailing and hawking 
for eating purposes, as they do not make good jam. 

Filberts. 

The filbert, Corylus avellana —a corruption of full beard,” 
us it was originally styled, to distinguish it from smaller 
nuts,—so highly appreciated at dessert, is cultivated extensively 
in the neighbourhood of Maidstone. It is not grown to any 
extent beyond a circuit of 7 or 8 miles round that town, 
though there are a few plantations at Ightham, about 13 miles 
north-west of it, and in the West Kent fruit-growing district. It 
does well upon the best soils of the ragstone, but thrives exceed¬ 
ingly upon the Atherfield clay, locally called the coomb,” which 
has been described as follows by a practical farmer: “ There is 
a very narrow belt of land running along the escarpment of the 
ragstone, which, though of a very heavy and adhesive texture, 
is astonishingly productive in hops, fruit, and grain.”* The 
situation best suited is a southern slope, sheltered from rough 
winds, which are apt to snap off the delicate shoots in the early 
spring and bruise the blossoms. Filbert-trees are always grown 
on cultivated land, planted under standard apple, pear, and plum 
trees. Fruit-bushes are generally planted as well. Filbert-trees 
are set about 13 feet apart, giving 257 trees to the acre; and 
are invariably propagated by suckers obtained from old trees, 
and put in nurseries until they are two or three years old, being 
carefully pruned and trained to the required form. The first 
operation in an established filbert-plat is to open a small trench 
round each tree, to get the suckers or “ spawns” from off the roots 
and lower part of the stems. Rags, shoddy, fur-waste, sprats, 

sheep-trotters,” hop-bines, are used for manure. Digging the 
land is done with the spud peculiar to Kent, before Christmas 
if possible; before the trees are pruned, that the bloom, which 

* “Forming of Kent.” Buckland, ‘Journal* B. A, S. £., vol. vi. p. 279,1845. 
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appears very early, may not be rubbed off. Pruning or cutting 
filbert-trees is a most elaborate process. Each branch is exa¬ 
mined by the tree-cutter, who leaves the finest young wood that 
he sees, or ought to see, at a glance if he knows his business, 
to be bloom-bearing, and cuts away all wood of coarser, older 
growth, comparatively unfruitful. The ‘‘bloom,” or cluster of 
pistilline flowers, is remarkably pretty, like a tiny scarlet star 
upon the extremities of the shoots. It is fertilised by the 
“catkins,” as the stamineous flowers are called, growing on 
the same branches, some of which are left by the judicious 
cutter. After the pruning the trees look mere skeletons, as 
may be seen by the appended illustration, which also shows the 
catkins in due order. A stranger who had seen filbert-trees 


Fig. 1 .—A Pruned Filbert-tree. 



thus naked and forlorn in the winter, would be surprised to see 
them in September with a wonderful wealth of leaves, branches, 
and nuts upon them. A typical tree has a stem of about 2 feet 
in height, from which the branches are trained to spread out 
laterally, and to form a centre of a saucer-like shape, with a 
diameter of 7 or 8 feet, and a height of about 6 feet. After 
pruning, nothing is done until July, when most growers have 
the long suckers taken from the middle of the trees, and the 
leading shoots are broken off to relieve them from the burden of 
supporting unproductive wood. Mr. Webb states that he saw 
some filbert-trees near Maidstone which had grown 40 lbs. of 
nuts on each tree.* A crop of a ton, or even more, is occa¬ 
sionally grown; but the average yield may be set at about 
8 cwts. per acre. Filberts are frequently sold on the trees, as 
the growers have hops to attend to, and do not want the trouble 


VOL. XIII.—S. S. 
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of picking and selling them at the busiest time of the year. 
T&ey are for the most part sent to Covent Garden, in sieves 
which hold about 28 lbs. of green, and 40 lbs. of ripe or 
harvested nuts. It is customary to send a portion of the crops 
to London when the bunches are quite green, and the kernel 
not by any means fully developed. There is a certain demand 
for these, as they look well on the table, though at this time 
they have but a mere soupgon of the true filbert flavour. When 
filberts sell well at this stage, some growers send their whole 
crop up, as the weight of green nuts is nearly double that 
they would have if duly harvested. Prices of filberts range 
from 5rf. to 1^. per lb., according to the supply. They are not 
much influenced by the competition of foreign nuts, none of 
which have the flavour or the appearance of the genuine Kentish 
filbert, although the quantity of nuts of all kinds imported is 
very large. The value of the imports of this duty-free fruit, 
which chiefly comes from Belgium, France, and Brazil, amounted 
to 584,3257. in 1875, as against 408,2917. in 1871.* 

The Kent cob-nut, or “ Lambert’s filbert,”t is superseding the 
old-fashioned filbert in a degree, and is generally preferred for 
new plantations. It is a much larger nut than the filbert, with a 
thicker shell, and is a more hardy and more abundant bearer. As 
these trees do not thrive so well under standards as filberts, they 
are now generally planted by themselves, with bushes under them, 
or with plums, damsons, or half-standard apple-trees. They are 
treated in the same way, requiring, perhaps, to be cut a littl(‘ 
harder than filbert-trees. A casual observer would not notice 
the difference between cob and filbert trees, but their leaves are 
different; the whole growth of the former is more vigorous, 
and its “ bloom ” or pistilline cluster is darker than the filbert 
bloom. As a rule cob-nuts make rather higher prices than 
filberts. 

‘‘Bush” or “Under” Fruit. 

A brief description of the various kinds of fruit known as 
bush, soft, or under fruit must be given, as these form a 
very important part of the fruit grown in Kent; commencing 
with 

Gooseberries .—The gooseberry bush is planted under filbert, 
apple, and other fruit trees, and does remarkably well upon the 
loam, “ pinnock,” and the lighter soils of the Hythe beds. It 
thrives best in fairly dry land, and is grown extensively in the 

♦ The ‘ Returns of the Board of Trade for 1876 ’ had not been published when 
this was written. —Ed. 

t So (Stilled from a Mr. Lambert, ^ho introduced it to the Horticultural Society 
in 1812. 
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neighbourhood of Maidstone, panng very well on suitable 
land. It is also grown in East Kent under apple and plum 
trees, and more largely still in West Kent. These bushes are 
usually set about 6 feet apart under full standards and filberts, 
•or 1210 plants to the acre; and 5^ feet apart, or 1440 plants to 
the acre, when put by themselves or under plums or damsons. 
•Growers having short leases, or growers whose landlords 
decline to find standard trees, frequently make plantations of 
gooseberry or currant bushes alone, which come to bear in two 
or three years and pay well, if well managed, for a few years 
without renewal. Mr. Webb relates that a grower near Maidstone 
made 100/. in one year, from one acre of gooseberry-bushes.* 
The average return from an acre in full bearing, is probably 
about 38/., from which must be deducted at least 22/. for 
expenses of all kinds. 

The method of propagating these bushes is to select straight 
portions of the leading shoots cut off in the winter, to reduce 
them to about 8 inches in length, and to set them in rows 
in a nursery. They are kept well trimmed, and are ready for 
planting out in two years or so, being trained in a cup-like 
form, from one stem about 10 inches irom the ground, as the 
accompanying illustration shows. All rank-growing branches 
are cut away every year, and a Fig. 2.-Pr«ned ' 

supply ol moderately-young wood Tree, 

is reserved for fruit-bearing. The 
land is dug in the winter, and 
manured with rags, shoddy, sprats, 

•&C. It is hoed two or three times 
in the summer. Though the 
sorts of gooseberries are legion, 
amounting to over 300 varieties 
according to Mr. Darwin, Kent 
growers chiefly grow the White¬ 
smith, Warrington, Lancashire 
Lad, Crown Bob, Yellow Rifleman, Velvet White, Golden 
Drop, and Monarch. Should the demand be good, many of 
the gooseberries, especially the Whitesmith and Crown Bob 
sorts, are sent up green for bottling and cooking, directly they 
are large enough. The Warrington, a medium-sized red berry 
that ripens about the latest of all, being most excellent for pre; 
serving, having a sub-acid flavour, is very largely grown. Be¬ 
sides these qualities it has a peculiar arrangement of its thorns, 
which a^re so disposed that they serve to protect the buds in the 
winter from the onslaught of small birds, which are very fond 

* 0i>. ctt., p. 42. 
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of them, and do infinite mischief in plantations near woods*- 
Bullfinches are especially troublesome in this respect, so much 
so, that fruit-growers set a price of 2d, each upon their heads. 
Red worsted is often put over the bushes to frighten the birds 
away. 

Currants, —Red, white, and black currants are grown in great 
quantities in Mid and West Kent, and to some extent in East 
Kent. Black currants have been lately planted to e consider¬ 
able extent in the Weald of Kent Currants are usually grown 
under fruit-trees: they are, however, occasionally put by them¬ 
selves. 

The red currant is indigenous in this country according to 
Phillips.''^ There are not many sorts of it. Dr. Hogg mentions 
only five or six. The Dutch, Raby Castle, and the Scotch,— 
which is by far the best, though it is not mentioned by Dr, Hogg, 
—are generally planted in Kent. This fruit is not so profitable 
as the gooseberry. The bushes are raised from cuttings, and 
are cultivated in the same way as gooseberry-bushes, only that 
in pruning them nearly all the growing wo^ is cut away, the* 
fruit-buds coming on small shoots or snags ” thrown out each 
year from the older wood. The inside of the bush is therefore 
kept cleared well out to allow air and light to get to the bunches 
on the inner side of the fruit-bearing branches. Red currants 
are in great demand for bottling, for jam, and for currant jelly ; 
they are packed in sieves weighing 48 lbs., and make from 2d, ta 
2 Jrf. per lb. 

White currants are not much grown. They ripen well under 
even the darkest shade of standards. They are only used for 
dessert purposes. 

The black currant is a most profitable fruit when the bushes 
are planted upon suitable soil. It is very much grown upon 
heavy, sticky land, which can hardly be too wet. The bushes are 
raised from cuttings, and their growth is very rapid. Pruners 
cut away the greater part of the old wood, as the fruit comes best 
and largest on young wood. No wood is left over two years old. 
The wood does not grow from a stem, as in the case of other 
currant and gooseberry bushes, but from a “ stub or stock close 
to the ground, like the Ribes in shrubberies. Only two sorts 
are grown—^the Black Naples and the old Black. This fruit 
always sells well for jam, jelly, and lozenge-making. About 
3rf. per lb. is the average price of it in London. An average 
crop of black currants would be at the rate of 3000 lbs. per acre, 
though as much as 6000 lbs. has been grown per acre upon land 
planted with these bushes alone. 


Op cd,^ p. 130. 
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Strawberries .—This fruit is largely cultivated in West Kent, 
and not to any extent for market purposes in other parts of the 
•county more ^stant from London, on account of its perishable 
>nature. It is not uncommon to find individuals having as many 
as 100 acres of strawberries in this district, chiefly planted upon 
the clays of the Thanet beds, in many cases upon grubbed 
woodland, which suits them remarkably well. An owner of 
land in this neighbourhood states that poor woodland, whose 
underwood was never worth more than 11. or 8Z. per acre at 
•twelve or fourteen years’ growth, has yielded as much as 150/. 
per acre when grubbed and planted with strawberries; but this 
was in the earlier, palmy days of strawberry growing. Clay 
lands suits strawberry-plants best, though they grow fairly well 
upon sandy soils, but do not bear much fruit after three years. 
On the clay they come into full bearing at the expiration of 
three years, and continue to be fairly productive for six years 
•or so. Strawberry-plants are propagated by the long runners 
which cover, and strike root in, the ground in the autumn. 
When it is desired to obtain young plants, these runners are 
not cut away as usual directly after the fruit has been picked, 
but are left until small rootlets have been formed at their joints, 
and then taken up and planted. The price for these is about 
5^, per 1000. The chief sorts planted are, the British Queen, 
one of the best strawberries, of great size and fine flavour ; 
Keen’s Seedling; Princess Alice, an early sort; Comte de Paris, 
an early strawberry and an excellent bearer; the Elton Pine; 
'Goliath, one of the best sorts for culture on a large scale; 
Eleanor, described by Dr. Hogg as “ able to endure drought 
without material injury ”; and Sir Joseph Paxton, a large, 
prolific sort. Previous to planting, the land is well manured 
and hand-dug Xo get a level surface, which ploughing and har¬ 
rowing would not obtain. The plants are set in rows 2 feet 
6 inches wide, and about 1 foot 6 inches from plant to plant in 
the rows, giving about 10,500 plants per acre. The rows are 
put thus far apart in order that horse-hoeing may be done, and 
some growers have lately put the plants in 2 feet 6 inches apart 
each way, which would give rather less than 7000 plants per 
acre, in order that the horse-hoe might work in all directions, 
and the expense of labour be much diminished. In an esta¬ 
blished strawberry-plantation, the “ runners are cut away in 
the autumn, being generally used for propagation, and the land 
is dug by hand. In the spring the horse-hoes, and hand-hoes 
where the plants arc set closely in the rows, are continually 
worked to keep down the weeds. Just before the fruit is 
•<)hanging its colour, the ground is covered with rough dung, or 
.straw cut into 6«inch lengths, laid carefully under the plants to 
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keep the fruit from the dirt, to stimulate the growth of the* 
plants, and to retain the moisture in the soil, which is most 
essential for the plants. This covering of rough dung also* 
serves for manure for the next season. Strawberries for eating 
must be picked very early in the morning in order that they 
may be fresh and firm. They are generally picked by gangs of 
men and boys, who sally forth at 3 A.M. and leave off at 7 A.M. 
This matutinal fruit is put into “punnets” containing about 
1 lb. weight, which are again packed in deal boxes holding 
about five dozen “ punnets,” and sent off by the earliest trains to 
Covent Garden. For this, which is the creme de la crime of 
the fruit, as much as 5Z. per box is sometimes realised, or 
Is, 8d, per lb. Women do not pick the best strawberries, as 
they do not like the very early hours, and their clothes damage 
the fruit; but they arrange them deftly in the punnets and 
boxes in a shed or tent close to the field. Some growers sell 
the produce of their strawberry-plantations to middlemen, who 
pick, pack, sell, and take all risk, at an average price of 
18Z. per acre. Others make contracts with jam makers to* 
supply them with strawberries at from 18Z. to 28Z. per ton. In 
this case the fruit is gathered at all times in the day, and sent to 
the jam manufactories in tubs containing 80 or 100 lbs. weight 
of fruit. The average price of this fruit in London is about 
7d, per lb. When the price falls below 3d, per lb. there is 
not much profit in its production. Strawberry growing is a 
very pleasant and a fairly profitable business when carried on 
under favourable conditions near the metropolis, and it seems 
hardly possible that home or foreign competition can interfere 
much with the fortunate cultivators in West Kent. 

Raspberries are also largely grown in this part of the county as 
well as to a small extent near Maidstone and Sandwich. The 
“ canes ” are raised easily and quickly from cuttings, and are 
planted between currants and other bushes; or by themselves, 
about 15 inches distant from each other, in rows wide enough 
apart for purposes of cultivation, being treated as regards cultiva¬ 
tion and manure in the same manner as fruit-bushes. When this* 
fruit is grown on a large scale, stakes and espaliers are dispensed 
with, the canes are cut down in the winter to about 3 feet in 
height, the old wood that has ceased to bear is cut away, and 
as much of the young wood as is not required. Care should be 
taken to retain those canes that are stoutest and have short 
joints. The fruit is picked by women and children, and is 
usually sold to contractors at from 18Z. to 26Z. per ton. It is 
packed in tubs in order that the abundant juices may be pre¬ 
served. Some of the largest, firmest, and best fruit is sent to 
market in punnets for dessert, but the bulk of it goes to the- 
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manufacturers. The average price of this fruit for the last 
six years in London has been about 3d. per lb. 

Plums and Damsons ,—These are grown more or less in all the 
fruit-growing districts of the county. Growers in East Kent prefer 
the forward Orleans, Magnum Bonum, Blue Diamond, Victoria, 
Dauphin, Mussel, Early Rivers, and Washington. Black plums 
sell the best. The trees are planted between cherry and apple 
trees, or are set in plantations by themselves with bushes under 
them. Green gages grow especially well in the neighbourhood 
of Rainham, near Sittingbourne, the fruit being very large and 
of a particularly fine flavour and colour. A tradition exists that 
100/. per acre has been made in one year on a piece of land 
near Chatham planted with greengages. Plums generally sell 
well. The average price of plums in London is about 19Z. per 
ton. In 1876 they made from 28Z. to 32Z. per ton; in 1871, 
only from 12Z. to 14Z. per ton. There is a famous damson, 
known as the Crittenden ” damson, that has been planted to 
an enormous extent in Kent during the last 20 years. This 
is propagated by suckers, or “ spawns,” which come up all 
round the trees, and yield fruit after their kind without being 
grafted, like the “ Pershore Plum,” which is general in Worces¬ 
tershire. After these suckers have been planted out for two 
years they begin to bear. This kind of damson is amazingly 
prolific, and the fruit brings high prices for jam, bottling, 
damson cheese, and, as some say, for manufacturing port wine. 
Plum-trees, like cherry-trees, do not require much pruning, and 
are inclined to “ gum ” and decay if the knife is too freely used. 
It is merely necessary to cut back any over-vigorous growth 
that may get too much ahead, and to clear out wood that crowds 
up the inside of the trees. Plum-trees do not do well in 
exposed situations, as their roots are so near the surface that 
they are likely to be blown down by wind. 

Conclusion ,—The details and descriptions that have been given 
of fruit-growing in Kent will serve to show that it is a pleasant, 
interesting, and fairly profitable occupation, as well as that some 
parts of the county are eminently suitable for this purpose in 
regard to soil, situation, and climate. It has been remarked 
that considerable improvement has been made of late years in 
the methods of planting, cultivating, manuring, and pruning 
fruit-trees, and that more attention has been given to the selec¬ 
tion of varieties; though in these respects there is still much to 
be desired. Kentish fruit-growers do not use their skill, energy, 
and capital sufficiently in the production of high-class fruit. 
They are satisfied rather with the production of quantities of 
common kinds, such as gooseberries, currants, cherries, damsons, 
which do not entail much skill or care, of which fruits there 
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is either a general glut or a general comparative scarcity in the 
market. Fine-grown apples, choice dessert pears, large bril¬ 
liant plums, are always in request and bring remunerative 
prices j but it cannot be expected that such fruit can be grown 
by the systems of management that have, as a rule, until re¬ 
cently prevailed. The producers of fruit have been too much 
mere fruit-farmers, having practised the rough-and-ready ways 
adopted in their cultivation of ordinary crops. There are signs 
that all this is being changed, and that proper attention is 
being bestowed upon details, upon minutiae which are essential 
to ensure success. It is possible that foreign competition, which 
is increasing year by year, coupled with a largely increasing 
home production, may affect the profits of growing “ soft ” fruit 
and the more common kinds; but, with regard to fine dessert 
fruit, it is not likely that there will be too much if the growers 
have a due regard to the selection of sorts that will succeed each 
other in regular rotation, and keep their fruit at home until 
it is fit for market. It is too much the custom to send all 
fruit, that ought to be kept, away when it is gathered, on account 
of the trouble and uncertainties of “harvesting” at home. 
If the growers will not undertake this they cannot expect the 
full return from their fruit-land, nor will the public have a steady 
supply of fruit fit for table. A very great waste of fine fruit 
takes place because so little is kept at home by the producers 
until it is ripe; and much goes to the smashers that should fetch 
full dessert prices in its due season. Many complaints have 
been made lately of the scarcity of fruit in many places, and 
it was justly remarked by Mr. Bartley,* that many ol the poorer 
classes never taste fruit, which is so grateful and even necessary 
to some constitutions. This scarcity is due to the centralisation 
of the fruit supply in London and other large towns, caused ob¬ 
viously by the reason that the sale of consignments is practically 
certain at some prices—the market-price of the day. Soft fruit 
in many cases will not bear a second journey, and it constantly 
happens in the season that the costermongers are traversing 
London, taking fresh fruit to the slums and alleys at the 
cheapest rate; for instance, selling fine Bigarreau cherries at 
IJd. per lb., while the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
within twenty miles of the metropolis, even in fruit-growing 
districts, can hardly get fruit at any price. Jam makers always 
stand ready to take immense quantities of all kinds of fruit in 
plentiful seasons, as the price is low and the jam will keep for a 
“ rainy day.” It is true that fruit of all kinds goes from London 

* The Cultivation of Common Fruits from a Social and Economic Point of 
View.” • Society of Arts Journal,’ Jan. 19th, 1877. 
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to the largest northern towns, but the risks of the fruit not 
finding a market are few where the population is dense and jam 
manufactories exist. . 

Fruit-growers can hardly help to remedy this monopoly oi 
soft fruit in thickly populated places, as the article is so highly 
perishable. They can, however, better regulate the supply of 
hard fruit, such as apples, pears, and filberts, by a better 
arrangement of varieties in their plantations, and by forwarding 
to market only fruit actually fit for consumption; and by doing 
this they would prevent a great waste of fruit, and obtain far 
better prices for their produce. 


III .—Strata as Food for Stock. By Joseph Dauby. 

The utilisation of waste substances is a matter which has 
received profound attention during the past few years. On the 
farm, no less than in the mill or workshop, there are waste 
products to be utilised; and wherever turnips, clover, or wheat 
have been produced, instead of fern, briars, and heather, a highly 
important utilisation of waste substances cannot but have taken 
place. But this is only one of several ways in which the 
farmer may convert material from low and comparatively value¬ 
less uses to the accomplishment of highly important objects. 
A sufficient illustration may be found in the very different treat¬ 
ment the straw of our grain-crops undergoes after the separation 
of the more valuable part of the produce has been effected. On 
the farm of one man, it is almost entirely appropriated in 
soaking up the profuse drenchings of wet yards; on that of 
another, large additional food-stores become created, which 
permit the increase of flocks and herds, and a grand increment 
in the production of mutton and beef. That the one case 
•exhibits a decided waste must be very evident, the other leads 
to the creation of fresh wealth. 

This subject has at different times received very compre¬ 
hensive treatment in past volumes of this Journal. In 1856 
and 1857, Mr. Horsfall published his valuable experiments in 
feeding dairy cattle, in which straw of different kinds played an 
important part. In 1860, Mr. H. Evershed, in a Prize Essay, 
dealt with the question very fully, and embodied many facts 
and suggestions, which are still of great practical value; and 
in 1861, Dr. Voelcker produced an elaborate Report on the 
nutritive properties of straw, in which the distinctive quali¬ 
ties of the different kinds were clearly pointed out, and deduc¬ 
tions were drawn from analysis, calculated to awaken attention 
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and influence practical farming. When Mr. S. Jonas subsequently 
imparted his discovery of the practicability of improving the 
feeding properties of straw-chaff, Dr. Voelcker, ten years later, in 
1871, again brought his scientific knowledge to bear very fully on 
tlie subject, so as to elucidate, by analytical proofs, some points 
important to be known. In 1865 Mr. John Coleman and Mr. 
Evershed entered fully into the possibility of feeding sheep in 
the winter entirely on straw-chaff and meal; so tl^at well-nigh 
every feature of straw utilisation as food, and the advantages to 
be gained thereby, has been already forcibly delineated. But it 
is a subject of immense importance, which can scarcely receive 
too much attention, as it bears very intimately on the prac¬ 
ticability of making the land support more stock and yield 
larger returns of meat. 

Dr. Voelcker has stated: ‘‘ It is undoubtedly a fact that some 
practical feeders are in possession of the secret of converting 
considerable quantities of straw into beef.” And Mr. Mechi, 
in his latest published book, reiterates in substance the state¬ 
ment made before the Society of Arts in 1850: “ Experience 
has taught me, and will teach others, that in order to succeed 
in farming, we must produce a much larger quantity of meat 
on our farms than at present, and at less cost. In order to do 
this advantageously, it becomes necessary to consume a large 
portion of the straw of the farm, cut into chaff, and cook it 
with meal or ground oilcake. We are thus deprived of the 
usual bedding, and must find a substitute.” 

The straw of the farm has always been made, more or less, 
to serve the double purpose of foddering and littering stock, 
while in the old times a much larger proportion of it was 
wasted than now. Arthur Young, in his ‘ Calendar,’ gave very 

f ood teaching to the farmers of 1804 as to the use of straw. 

le said: “ The common cases of straw-feeding are of cows, 
young cattle, or black cattle, just brought in and not yet put to 
fatting. With regard to cows, the food is certainly insufficient,, 
and lets them down so much in flesh, that when they calve, and 
are expected to yield productively, they lose a considerable 
time, and that, perhaps, the most valuable, in getting again 
into flesh, before they give their usual quantity of milk; but if 
they have been well and sufficiently wintered, they are half 
summered, and yield at once adequately. For young cattle it 
is still worse management, for their growth is stunted, and they 
never recover it. In so far as regards the quality of the farm- 
yard-dung, this reasoning becomes still more forcible; for from 
straw-fed cattle the farmer will, at the end of winter, find, per¬ 
haps, a large heap of so poor a quality, that it will go but a 
little way in manuring his fields; whereas one load of dung 
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made by fat or well-fed cattle, will be equal to two or three of 
it. The proper food for cows in winter is cut chaff—one-half 
straw and the other half hay, with a good boil of turnips and 
cabbages; for young cattle the same chaff, and as much cabbage 
as they will eat; and the same, or turnips, for black cattle.” 

Probably many of the readers of this Journal will be sur¬ 
prised to hear that the comparative worthlessness of mere rotted 
straw as manure was inculcated so early in the century. As 
for the penny-wise pound-foolish custom of feeding in-calf cows 
exclusively on straw in the winter months, there are scores of 
farmers in the dairy districts who still scrupulously adhere to 
it, and are consequently not only grievously behind their age, 
but are deficient of the wisdom which was imparted to the world 
seventy-three years ago, notwithstanding all the practical and 
scientific aids which have been brought to bear on our feeding 
systems in recent times. By bestowing 5 lbs. per head per day 
ol cotton-cake on cattle in the strawyard, neither hay, cabbages, 
nor turnips are necessary. Both in-calvers and young cattle 
will thrive, and fully support their flesh-condition on this 
quantity of cake, in addition to the straw diet; and the evil 
of an impoverished dungheap need not be apprehended. When 
such important benefits accrue from the expenditure of less 
than half-a-crown per beast per week in the cost of the cake, it 
does seem strange that owners of stock should be found at the 
present day so blind to their own interests as to keep them in 
a state of semi-starvation, by restricting their diet exclusively 
to straw-fodder. 

But such a policy is scarcely more reprehensible than that of 
determining to have nothing whatever to do with straw in 
dieting animals. One of the gentlemen to whom I applied for 
information, as to the extent that straw is utilised as food for 
stock in his locality, has been good enough to state his opinion, 
that it is employed “ a great deal too much,” being, according 
to his ideas, “ the most extravagant food used.” Answering the 
question, in what way straw should be given to stock, “ Not 
at all,” he said; and in reference to the system of the late 
Mr, Samuel Jonas for making straw-chaff more palatable and 
better, by causing it to ferment with small quantities of green 
chaff, he has written: “ I think it all moonshine,” 

How different is the reply of Mr. John Coleman, of Riccall 
Hall, York, to my queries. Speaking of his own district," he 
says;— 

As a rule, most of the straw is used for litter, but there are exceptioual 
cases where the largest part of the straw grown on the farm is passed through 
the animafs body, and I am interested in one case where nearly all is thus 
used, straw for litter being bought. This is at Lord Wenlock’s home-ferni 
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at Egcrick. There we have only 220 acres of arable land of a light sandy 
nature, and about 430 acres of pasture. A large number of cattle are reared, 
and others purchased for feeding, in order to provide a sufficiency of manure 
to dress 30 acres of potatoes and 40 acres of mixed root-crops (mangolds 
and swedes), and a third of the mowing land annually. More than 100 
head of cattle, 400 sheep, and a large herd of pigs are kept; and by the 
aid of the chaff-cutter and pulper, with liberal purchases of artificial food, 
this large head of stock is maintained, and some 50 head of cattle fed for 
the butcher. The homed stock include a dairy of 20 cows. How best to 
economise straw for litter is a most important question at the* present time, 
when wheat-straw sells readily at 41 . a ton. If we have boxes, then cut 
litter is decidedly economical. 1 do not like sparred floors. Cattle rub their 
hair off, and the skin hardens from the pressure. Care as to the drainage of 
stalls is very necessary, and a good deal may be done in the way of sub¬ 
stituting fern for straw. It is true that the former has very little manuring 
value, but, if well harvested, it forms a good absorbent for the liquid, and is 
especially useful as a foundation for the open folds. But, undoubtedly, the 
greatest economy consists in making the manure under cover, by which at least 
half the bedding is saved. The great objections are the heavy first outlay, and 
the fact that, unless great precaution is taken as to ventilation, store animals 
become somewhat tender, and lose their coats. 

“I am quite certain that by the proper use of chopped stiaw and pulped 
roots from one-third to one-fourth more cattle can be kept upon a given area of 
land. I don’t know whether sheep could be incieased so much, but ewes will 
eat with advantage a good deal of straw, and, so supplied, economise turnips. 

My own piactice as regaids cattle is to cut the chaff and pulp daily, well 
mix, and distribute over the mixture a certain quantity of palm-nut meal, 
barley-meal, and Indian com meal, or whatever ingredients are in use.” 

But Mr. Coleman is an old advocate for economy in the 
employment of more straw and straw-chaff in feeding stock, 
as the back volumes of this Journal sufficiently show. At 
one of the Royal Agricultural Society’s discussions, held on 
June 10th, 1863, introduced by him, he said:— 

“ The point I would wish to draw your attention to is a more economical 
system of feeding sheep, so as to increase the returns and leave the land in 
better condition for com. This result would, 1 believe, be effected by reducing 
the quantity of roots, and using more dry food, such as straw, in combina¬ 
tion with a small quantity of artificial f^, which will act as a stimulus to 
digestion. It is calculated by Morton and others that a breeding ewe will 
xjonsume one-fourth of its live weight of turnips, or 20 lbs. to 30 lbs. a day, of 
which nine-tenths is water. If we can reduce the roots one-half, and sub¬ 
stitute an equivalent in the form of straw and condimentul food, at the same 
time attending to the external comfort of the animal, we shall have achieved 
A great point. From personal experience I am fully convinced that good 
straw may be economically substituted for hay in the winter feeding of sheep 
even without any artificial food, though the cost of the latter is so slight that 
It can be economically supplied.” Mr. Coleman then entered into calcula¬ 
tions to show that by giving sheep partly straw-fodder and partly roots while 
feeding on the land, in the proportion of li lb. of the foraier per head per day, 
the value of the manure left on the land would be increas^ by more than 
on^balf. After attempting to prove that benefit would be derived by the 
animals also, he gave his opinion that by the addition of a little oilcake there 
would be a most material gain, and stated that he did not say this without 
experience. “ Two years since,” said he, “ wishing to economise the roots, we 
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supplied our young ewes with a quarter of a Ih. a day of palm-nut meal, with 
chaff, and a very small quantity of roots, and they throve wonderfully.” 

Then, again, in his Prize Essay on the ‘ Management of 
Sheep Stock,’ published in the ‘Journal’ for 1865, he observes 
that a much larger number of animals might be kept in many 
instances by economising the supply of roots with dry food. 
He says:— 

“ Hitherto farmers have supposed that a bellyful of turnips was necessary 
for a breeding animal, and have based their calculations on their stock of roots 
that were to be thus wasted. The past winter has taught us to give these 
roots in a healthier form, eking out the supply by a nice admixture of other 
food supplied in a palatable fonn. I have lately inspected a flock of Hamp¬ 
shire Down ewes that did not have a root before lambing. They ran on grass¬ 
land during the day, being hurdled at night, so as to dress and improve the 
pasture. Morning and night they got trough-food, consisting of straw and 
hay-chaff—two-tliirds of the former and one-third of the latter—^bruised oats, 
and i)alm-nut meal. The cost of the artificial food amounted to 2|(^. a head 
weekly. Not one ewe died during the winter, and I never saw animals in a 
more promising state for lambing.” 

In another place he says:— 

“ The object of this Essay is to point out the best means of increasing 
sheep-stock. Here, then, is one way. We must make one acre of turnips 
keep twice as many sheep as hitherto in a far more healthy condition. Last 
winter in too many cases the difficulty was to find any roots at all; but great 
and 1 isting good may be anticipated from the evil then felt. I saw many 
flocks dunng the past winter living on damp chaff, with a little artificial 
food, and doing as well as could be wished, with every prospect of a healthy 
produce, and plenty of milk. I have long desired to see an economical plan 
of pulping roots devised, as the animal might then be induced to eat a large 
quantity of straw-chaff, rendered palatable and nutritious by a small addition 
of artificial food. Nor would such a system be so extravagant as at first it 
might appear. Let us assume, by way of example, that our crop of turnips 
equals 15 tons j)er acre, and that instead of 20 lbs. per head we give 10 lbs. 
(amply sufficient), with 1 lb. of straw-chaff and i lb. per day each of artificial 
food, and it follows that 100 sheep will consume an acre in thirty-three days, 
and 7 cwt. of extra food will be spent on each acre, besides Ih ton of straw, 
so as considerably to increase our produce of com, besides the chief object of 
keeping a heavier stock of breeding sheep in a healthy state.” 

The famine winter for stock of 1864-5, alluded to above, 
brought dockmasters very generally by sheer compulsion to the 
straw-stack, which was in that direful season invaluable as 
affording the only means whereby the sheep-stock of the country 
could possibly be saved from starvation. Similar cases to the 
above could be related by well-nigh everybody having to do with 
agricultural pursuits at that period. Indeed Mr. H. EversheH, 
in the same volume of the ‘ Journal,’ relates a bold experiment 
by which he wintered 1500 sheep, although he had scarcely any 
turnips, their almost entire food consisting of straw-chaff and 
meal. I had the satisfaction of conducting an experiment of a 
very similar nature, although on a smaller scale—my lot of 
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wether lambs having not the slightest green food from November 
until towards the end of April, beyond what little they could 
pick up from the stubbles; yet they did remarkably well on 
straw-chaff, bruised oats, and meal, and were sold in May for 
nearly three times the amount they had cost before winter. 

Mr. Coleman has written that flockmasters were taught a lesson 
then, which they will never forget; but it has been repeated 
more than once since. The droughty summers of 1868 and 1870, 
although not equally fatal to the turnip crop, left the supply of 
roots and hay remarkably short for the succeeding winters, and a 
very general recourse to straw was again made in those seasons. 

The experience, therefore, already obtained is ample to prove 
not only the practicability of keeping sheep on a winter diet, 
the bulk of which is straw-chaff, if only a due proportion of highly 
nutritious food, such as oilcake, meal, grain, or treacle, be used 
with it; but that sheep will thrive better and be more healthy 
on such a mixed dietary than any other. The only obstacle to 
its being more generally adopted in all winters is the expense 
and labour involved. Farmers, somehow, do not take kindly to 
the system when turnips and other roots are abundant. To 
carry it out under these circumstances would require their flocks 
to be greatly enlarged, and, apart from the question of capital, 
store stock, as a rule, rises in price whenever keep is abundant, 
rendering speculative purchases, especially for artificial products, 
extremely hazardous. There are the turnips, and they require 
to be eaten, or they will have to be ploughed in for manure : 
and it is natural that the farmer having a good crop of roots 
on his land, and a limited number of mouths to eat them, should 
feed his animals almost entirely on root-pulp, unless, indeed, 
their health would be thereby placed in jeopardy. 

For ewes heavy in lamb, however, a full supply of turnips, 
with no dry food of any sort as a healthful alterative, must be 
extremely injudicious and hazardous. The laws of physiology 
do not condemn the custom, of allowing ewes in lamb to live 
entirely on turnips, more than the practical experience of flock- 
masters themselves. Sad losses, indeed, have accrued from perse¬ 
verance in the system, and yet some farmers are so hard to turn 
out of old ruts that, in various parts of the kingdom, it still 
holds sway; while in others, and particularly the South-Western 
Counties, immense quantities of hay are given to ewes before 
lambing. As Mr. Coleman intimates, it would he well if such 
sheep, when they must have turnips, were always allowed free 
access to good wholesome straw; their shepherds would be 
astounded at the large quantities they would devour of their 
own free will. This is already done in Scotland to a great 
extent, and on all large English sheep-farms it appears to be a 
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growing custom to economise the consumption of hay by flocks 
in the depth of winter by giving fattening hoggets a mixture of 
hay- and straw-chaff, and allowing ewes access to loose straw 
placed in cribs or racks. 

The increase in the employment of straw as fodder for sheep 
has, however, been small, compared to the change which has 
brought this product more extensively into use in the feeding of 
cattle. The revolution in the meat-market which has marked 
the past quarter of a century had the effect of bringing oilcakes 
and other rich auxiliary feeding-stuffs into more general em¬ 
ployment, particularly in winter. Shrewd grazing-farmers were 
not slow in making the discovery that the most economical 
method of producing beef is to limit the supply of roots to at 
least half the quantity the animals would devour in the absence 
of other food, and make up the remainder with dry substances of 
two entirely opposite descriptions: the first, highly nutritious, 
consisting of oilcake, meal, or some other rich oleaginous, fari¬ 
naceous, or saccharine compound, given in quantities con¬ 
formable to the animal’s powers of assimilation ; the second, a 
bulky, sweet, wholesome food to satisfy the demands of the 
bovine system for bulk of provender. The stomach of the ox 
is large, and must be satisfied by some means. Either hay or 
good straw fodder will do equally well so far as the tastes and 
organic requirements of the bullock are concerned; but to 
ensure perfect economy in feeding, the former had needs be 
cither sparsely used or abandoned altogether, and straw or 
chaff be made the filling-up substance. 

The same principle holds good in an equal degree in the 
winter feeding of young cattle and dairy cows. Hay, which has 
been so generally employed in the past in feeding the latter after 
they have calved and the former throughout the season, is a far 
more costly commodity for either kind of stock than a mixed 
diet of cotton-cake, roots, and straw. If this were better under¬ 
stood, less hay would no doubt be made ; and grass crops, at 
present appropriated to the manufacture of hay, would be more 
generally utilised as food for stock in summer, which would 
allow the proportion of stock to the acreage to be considerably 
increased. In fact, the question of the utilisation of straw as 
food affords economical suggestions at every step in the inquiry. 
The interesting statement of Mr. Coleman in regard to the 
management of cattle on Lord Wenlock’s farm, at Escrick, shows 
to what an extent the number of animals might be increased 
by a greater proportion of the straw being consumed as food; 
and other statements have been furnished to me, all tending to 
prove how largely this might be made to serve the interests of 
farm economy. 
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Mr. George Adams, of Pidwell Farm, Faringdon, not only 
supports the views enunciated above, as to the extravagance of 
hay-making and hay-consumption, but states decidedly that by 
giving it up and feeding on straw and artificial foods as substi¬ 
tutes for hay, he has been enabled to double his stock of cattle 
and sheep. Mr. Adams says :— 

“ In answer to yours, I keep 100 dairy-cows and 220 breeding Oxfordshire 
ewes, with the produce of the latter; the ewe-lambs being kept for stock and 
the ram-lambs fed for sale. I could not possibly winter so much stock if it 
were not for the cutting of 50 acres of my best straw into chaff for the young 
and store animals, particularly as my land lies low, and treads very much. 1 
reckon on yarding 250 beasts from Christmas up to 1st of May, and all the 
young and store stock live on wheat- oat- and barley-straw cut into chaff by 
steam. I grow from 30 to 35 acres of golden tankard mangolds each year, and 
pulp on an average 5 cart-loads each morning to mix with the straw-chaff; 
and I have 100 gallons of good linseed-gruel thrown boiling hot over and 
mixed with the straw-chaff and pulp-mangold every morning ready for the 
night and next morning, and on ^turday I have a double quantity done to 
last till Monday. I find my young stock do far better than they did when 
living on hay at double the cogt. The dairy-cows are fed the same till near 
calving. The boiling of the linseed and putting it into the chaff boiling hot 
causes the chaff to ferment, and the cattle eat it eagerly and do well. My 
ewes live on the same food, with two to three bushels of malt-dust mixed 
with it each morning, when they can be got near the feeding-shed. All my 
barren cows are fatted out on the same food, with 4 or 5 lbs. of cotton- and 
linseed-cake per day each; and 1 find that ray dairy-cows do not thrive so 
well after going to hay, with 4 lbs. of cake per day each after calving, as they 
did before, at one-half the cost, upon the straw mixture. I assure you, if it 
were not for cutting up all my oat- and barley-straw, and about 50 acres 
—which is one-half—of my wheat-straw, I could not keep more than half 
my present stock of cattle and sheep.” 

Mr. Georg-e Street, the well-known sheep-breeder of Maulden, 
Beds, says:— 

I am of opinion that straw might be economised, and that considerably 
more stock might be kept. It is the practice of many to spread barley-straw 
about the yards to be browsed over. This plan I think objectionable, as 
unless the yards are kept too thickly littered, a considerable portion is at 
once trodden into dung by the cattle and i)ig8. I prefer having plenty of 
cribs, filling them with straw twice a day, and, after it has been picked over, 
spreading the refuse for litter. The cattle are then supplied two or three 
times a day with chopped straw, and a portion of hay-chaff, cake, and meal; 
and if a few roots are added the animals will do very well without hay. 
1 do not, hou ever, advocate giving many roots, as it involves c^insiderable 
expense in cartage, and, as a rule, sheep pay better than cattle. The barley- 
cavings and bean-straw are given to horses; pea-straw to the flock of ewes, 
as it IS likely to produce colic and inflammation if given to horses. 1 always 
give the horses a little hay when they come home from work before feeding 
them with chaff and com, as they are in danger of eating ravenously, the 
chaff forming a stoppage and producing colic or “gripes.” I am not sure 
that it is desirable that yards should be entirely covered, but it is necessary 
to have plenty of shelter-hovels, as not only do the cattle get on better, but 
much less littei is required. I think it would answer in many cases to sell 
hay, and buy cake, maize, locust-beans, barley, &c., to be ground and mixed 
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with chopped straw. There may not be much goodness in straw, but animals 
xequire fitting. They will not feed on cake and meal alone, any more than 
we could thrive <Hi meat without bread and ve^tables. I believe in a mixture 
of food, but both quantity and quality are ne^ed.” 

Arthur Young remarks in his ‘ Calendar,’ which was issued at 
the commencement of the present century, that the best farmers 
of Norfolk were then agreed that cattle should eat no straw unless 
cut into chaff and mixed with hay; but, on the contrary, that 
they should be fed with something better and have the straw 
thrown under them to be trodden into dung. This was en¬ 
lightened opinion for those times, when comparatively few roots 
were grown, and it was not customary to use much oilcake in 
feeding. That Norfolk farmers have advanced with the times is 
fully shown by the following statement which Mr. C. S. Read, 
M.P., has been good enough to furnish me with :— 

1 am not aware that any farmer in East Norfolk has tried the plan recom¬ 
mended by the late Mr. Jonas in the ‘ Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal.* 
Bams are not so large or so numerous in this part of Norfolk as they are in 
some districts, and they are mostly all filled with com at harvest. Mr. Jonas’s 
plan, if 1 remember rightly, was to fill the bams with chaff in the summer, 
und consume it the following winter. Whether the farmers in Norfolk are 
afraid of cutting up green funder with the straw, or they do not care to have 
their bams occupied for so long a period, the experiment has been rarely, if 
ever, tried in this district. But the custom of cutting straw into chaff has 
ext^ively prevailed for some years. Cattle are now mostly fed on roots cut 
with Gardner’s turnip-cutters, and it is a common practice to mix with the 
roots a quantity of com and straw-chaff. The chaff is more extensively us^ 
when the cattle are first placed in the yards, and is gradually modified in 
■quantity as the cattle increase in weight, or sometimes a quantity of hay is 
mixed with straw, and so the chaff is made more palatable and nutritious. 
The usual plan is to hire one of Maynard’s, or some other good chaff-cutter, 
which is frequently kept by those who let out steam threshing-machines. 
The chaff is trodden into a bam, and is sometimes mixed with salt or malt- 
*dust, but more generally nothing is added. 

No doubt the straw-chaff softens and mellows when a large quantity of 
it is kept some time before it is used. A slight fermentation usually t^es 
place, and this is certainly increased by a judicious admixture of salt. But 
the oh^ is often used directly it is cut, and mixed with roots for a short time 
before being given to the cattle. A fermentation is thus set up, and the 
mixture is given warm to the cattle. 

** In those parts of Norfolk where most of the roots are consumed in the 
yards, and only a small portion on the land, this system of using straw-chaff 
18 rarely adopted. It is more common where the major part of the roots is 
consumed in the field, and only a small ^rtion is remove to the homestead 
for grazing cattle. The more extended growth of mangold wurtzel also 
increases tne consumption of straw-chaff, as the mangold can be thus used at 
idl seasons of the year, whereas it was formerly thought dangerous, or at 
least disadvantageous, to consume th|^ root alone during the winter months. 

**No doubt many more cattle, espeoiidly store bullocks, can be kept where 
straw-chaff is used, but its grktest’ vame is where straw is plenmul, and 
roots are scarce. In a season like thHk simw is so short a crop that cattle in 
^pen yards can scarcely be kept decent^ littered *, therefore as roots are plen* 
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lafol, not BO mnoh straw is cut into duifT as in previous seasons. But whero 
there are plenty of loose boxes or covered yards, straw can be easily economised,, 
and turned to a more valuable purpose tl^ biding for stock. 

** On large flock-farms it is a common practice to feed the ewes with a 
considerable quantity of straw-chaff. This has a most beneficial effect upon 
the sheep, counteracting the too watery properties of the turnips. A little 
straw-chaff is also given to the younger sheep, but then it has generally a good 
admixture of hay with it. 

“ The chief arguments against the extended use of straw-chaff are the 
diminution of the bulk of farmyard-nmnure, and the necessity of plenty of 
straw to keep the cattle warm and comfortable. Should the area of com grown 
be diminished, there will be a still greater demand for covered buildings, if 
the same amount of stock is kept during the winter. Straw*ohaff, no doubt, 
greatly economises roots, but it will be the greatest difficulty to keep cattle 
clean and comfortable in open yards if so much straw is consumed. 

** 1 have not heard of any substitute for straw being used for bedding cattle, 
save, perhaps, a little sawdust near some timber-yards. Sparred floors are, I 
believe, unknown in Norfolk. In the north-east of the county a great quan¬ 
tity of sedge and rushes, grown on the banks of the tidal rivers and by the 
margin of the broads, is used as rough fodder. The cattle eat some of the 
sweeter portions, but the bulk is tix^den down as litter, and makes most 
excellent manure. Few oats are grown in Norfolk, but, when they are, the 
straw is always preferred for chaff. Some farmers like wheat-straw next 
to oats, contending that it is more nutritious, and makes better chaff than 
barley-straw, but &e latter is more generally used, as the chaff is softer, and 
more relished by the stock. 

“Very little straw is sold in Norfolk, perhaps less than in any county in 
England of the same size. The demand this year is greater than usual, but 
prices are not so exorbitant as in some other parts of the kingdom. But there 
is really a straw famine in Norfolk this winter, and by the time next harvest 
is here there will be precious little straw left, certainly not sufficient to thatch 
the corn-stacks. 

Summer-feeding seeds in Norfolk does not produce the good which results 
from it in some other parts of England. Most artificial grasses, but especially 
clovers, frequently produce better wheat after a crop of hay than when the 
seeds were fed ofl' during the preceding summer, even with the addition of 
corn or cake. 

“ It may be worthy of remark, that one of the leading tenants upon the 
Holkham Estate (certainly one of the best known and most successful farmers 
of his day), daring the last few yearn he was in business ceased cutting roots 
for his cattle, and whether they were turnips, swedes, or mangolds, used them 
all whole. Tliifl, I believe, is the Scotch plan; certainly it is the practice of 
Mr. McCombie; but then it can only be successful when the roots are given 
to oxen of a good age and size, and the roots are supplemented with other 
food. But it is somewhat curious that the old fashion which |»^vai]ed in 
Norfolk in the days of onr grandfathers—of feeding bullocks upon whole 
roots —should be revived again, after the processes of slicing, shredding, and 
pulping, have prevailed for so many years.* 

Mr. William Linton, of Sheriff Hutton, York, has kindly 
supplied the ajppended information on the consumption of straw 
as fodder in his district. He says:— 

Nothing c^ he more varied than the quantity of straw grown upon the 
several farms in this part of Yorkshire; and its use as food is equally as 
varied, according to the proportion of it to that of the stock kept. Upon some* 
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faniQs, where the proportion of plonghins land to that of grass is large, the 
numbsr of cattle kept is proportionatdy small, and the use of straw is of 
bnt little account. Upon this class of farms, which are mostly of turnip and 
sheep land, the manure is worth but Uttle; and where the distonoe of cartage 
is rather considerable, the purchase of artificial manure is more desirable for 
the turnip crop than the foldyard-manure is at the cost of carting, taking 
into account the loss of time in a busy season, See. But in cases where the 
farm comprises a large pro^^rtion of grass, and many cattle are kept, the 
manure arising from uie limited quantity of straw is as good and as valuable 
as manure in any form for any purp<^. 

“ Unthreshed oats are used extensively, chopped or chaffed for horses, and 
sometimes for sheep, upon turnips in winter. The quality is much improved 
if the oats are reap^ before they are fully ripe. If cut in this state, and 
secured favourably the horses will mostly work well, with little or no 
additional food. Without chopping, straw is not used for horses or sheep, 
and is not steamed, fermented, or cooked; but it is mostly given to cattle as 
it comes from the machine, in the foldyard. It would be much improved, 
and would keep double the number of cattle, if the foldyards were covered, 
the straw chopped, and a small quantity of pulped roots ^ded to it. If this 
were done, a laiger number of store cattle and young horses might be 
sustained through the winter than upon a very bmited quantity of uncut 
straw. In proportion to the economising of straw, and appropriation of 
it as food ior cattle, the breadth of hay can be reduced; it consequently 
becomes an important question as to the best method of so adapting straw 
for food in the most palatable form and for general use; and I know of no other 
way, than as already stated, to meet our wants. Large and expensive steam 
ap^ratus is not so adapted, neither have I yet met with a * steamed-chaff’ 
system which gave satisfaction. Of course this matter durectly affects the 
winter season, but it has an important bearing upon every season of ^the 
year, especially now, when the strong, heavy ploughing land is, or ought to 
be, sown down with permanent grass—^a question which is calling forth the 
serious attention of all who have such land under the plough.” ^ 

Mr. John Roynon, the Steward of Mr. D. McIntosh, of 
Havering Park, Essex, not only gives a description of the state 
of things in the Romford district, but enters very fully into the 
straw question, one of the happiest solutions of which is to be 
met with in the spacious covered yards and conveniences of all 
kinds for grinding, chaffing, pulping, and preparing mixed foods 
to be found included in Mr. McIntosh’s improved homesteads. 
He says;— 

** A comparatively small quantity of straw is used, as a rule, either for 
food or litter in our district It being near London, the straw ia mostly sold 
for the Metropolitan market; and in this locality live stock are not largely 
kept for feeding purposes, especially for stall-feeding. But we use straw largely; 
in fact 1 coula have sold the straw we used for food and litter on the 
Havering Park farms last autumn and winter for 30?. per week. We give 
it as food to cattle, horses, and sheep. To cattle we dve four-fifths straw to' 
one-fifth hay; to horses about one-half straw to one-half hay; and to sheep 
about one-half or three-fourths straw to one-half or one-fourth hay. We use 
straw invariably cut into chaff, and the latter entirely uncooked. Cutting 
it into chaff is decidedly the most economical way of using straw for either 
kind of stock; but where steaming is adopted, if there is any practi<»d good 
in it,Jt might be preferable to steam for young animals, to assist digestion; 
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but I think in most cases where steaming has been tried, it is now abandoned, 
which speaks for itself. Hay may be dispensed with for fattening-beasts. 
We have used straw cut into chaff for feeding bullocks for years past, and 
find they do veiy well on it, with pulped roots, linseed-cake, and meal. 
We have fed off about 100 bullocks a year for the past seven years; and we 
keep our Shorthorns principally on out straw and pulped roots, &c., all the 
winter months. I do not believe in littering cattle in boxes with cut straw 
(unless the manure is especially required for drilling purposes, as some use 
It), as I consider the use of whole straw is more economical, and keeps cattle 
much cleaner. I believe in sparred floors, espwially for young cattle; they 
not only keep them more healthy and strong in their legs, but very much 
economise the straw as well. 1 do not know what could be used as a sub¬ 
stitute for straw as litter in this district. As I before said, live stock are not 
much kept in this district for stall-feeding, nor yet sheep; but supposing 
that the whole of the straw which is grown were used as food for live stock, 
double the number of sheep and cattle might be kept. It certainly would be 
desirable to make less hay, and summer-feed the gi^ with the cattle or 
sheep intended to eat the straw in winter; or otherwise feed them off with 
cake on the grass, as might he deemed advisable. We have never tried 
Mr. Jonas’s system for improving the feeding qualities of straw, but we mix 
the straw-chaff with mangold-pulp, and allow it to remain some twelve hours 
before using it; the chaff thereby becomes softened and more palatable, and 
we find the cattle eat it with great relish. The mixture is very good for 
about twenty-four hours after mixing, but if allowed to remain much longer, 
it becomes sour.” 

Mr. Alexander Jemmett, of Binfield, Berks, attributes wholly 
to the want of covered yards and other conveniences the fact 
that straw is not more generally utilised as food; and the extent 
to which it is employed as such, in cases where there is perfect 
accommodation, such as at Havering Park, Tiptree, and Escrick, 
goes far to support this view. Mr. Jemmett says :— 

“ Under existing circumstances, the greater portion of straw grown on the 
farms is wasted in soaki^ up pools of water in yards with the minimum 
amount of spoutless shedding, and receiving the water from barns and adja¬ 
cent buildings. This is a serious evil, requiring the attention of owners, as 
tenants are compelled to consume hay, straw, and roots, on the premises. 
Straw is not used for food to the extent it would be with better arrangement 
of buildings. Covered yards and properly constructed pavements would effect 
ajgeat saving in straw used for litter, and stock might be increased about 
30 per cent, were more straw used as food. I employ straw chaffed, mixed 
Wm hay, &c. Steaming and other methods of enhancing its feeding value 
would, no doubt, be followed out, were better accommodation afforded. 

Mr. R. Vallentine, of Leighton Buzzard, Beds, also animadverts 
on the same subject. Alluding to his district, he says :— 

“ On arable farms, most of the straw produced is consumed as litter in 
large open yards, which in wet periods allow a large quantity of liquid 
manum to run from them, generally as waste, neither tanks nor any other 
provision being made to utilise the drainage. I know that a very large 
number of farm premises are so situated that the liquid manure might be 
easily allowed to flow upon grass-land adjoining, and be so distributed by 
(^n gutters, that some acres might be easily manured with what is usually 
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wasted. Covered yards, or more house-room, is very much required on most 
farms, for the better accommodation of cattle. There would thus be a saving 
of food, of litter, and of manure; and a faster increase of the animals in con¬ 
dition by being kept both warm and dry. Every practical farmer knows 
this well; still the individual and great national loss endures from generation 
to generation.” 

Mr. E. J. Bullen, Norwood Farm, Southwell, Notts, after 
alluding to the extensive employment of straw for food in his 
district, gives testimony, founded on experience, of the value of 
sparred floors, and the reader probably observed that Mr. Roynon 
said he approved of them. Mr. Bullen’s statement is to the 
following effect:— 

“ At a rough guess I should say that from one-fourth to one-third of the 
straw is eaten, the rest used for litter. 1 give it to horses and cattle, supple¬ 
mented by corn, turnips, and cake, according to the class of stock, as much as 
they will eat. I cut it into chaff for the horses and mix it with corn, &c., in 
the manger; for cattle I also cut it into chaff and mix with pulp^ roots, 
but do not let it ferment. Generally, cattle do better on straw cut into 
long chaff; horses require it short. Last winter I used most of my straw as 
food for cattle; as 1 had very little hay, the straw was cut into chaff 2 or 3 
inches long, and was mixed with pulped mangold wurtzel with more or less 
cake or other feeding stuffs. I can strongly recommend sparred floors; I 
have tried them on a small scale and And that they answer uncommonly well. 
If sparred floors were used instead of straw-litter, and the straw thus saved used 
for fodder, cattle might be doubled in number. 1 should say in such a case 
it would be desirable to make less hay, but this would depend on the 
circumstances whether the hay was wanted to cut up with the straw, or 
whether roots or some other green crop were used. Mr. Jonas’s system has 
not been adopted here. Pulping supplies that want, and very fe\v farmers 
have either the old straw to cut up, or storage room for a lot of chaff.” 

Mr. G. Neale, of Newfield, Notts, says :— 

“ As your queries are of great importance, I have great pleasure in answer¬ 
ing them. I believe two-thirds of the straw in this district are used as litter. 
We give straw to fodder the cattle m open yards, and in this way an extra- 
va^nt waste takes place. The only part we utilise properly is the chaff, 
which we separate at the time of threshing, and mix it with chaffed fodder 
for homes; we also give it to the milking-beasts, mixed with meal in a dry 
state. When using chaff or cut straw for horses, I consider it desirable to 
moisten the food with cake-water, or linseed soaked in water, and also to use a 
little bran. Cattle living partly on roots will not experience any ill effect from 
the dry food. Many farmers, where roots are plentiful, use nothing but straw 
and roots for wintering store-stock. In other circumstances, half a cake per 
beast per day is sometimes given with straw. As to the economy of litter, 
I am afraid we can find nothing to act as a perfect substitute for straw. 
What, then, can be done to make straw go further, and encourage farmers to 
make more use of it as a food instead of carting so much from the yard to the 
fields in a state of sodden litter ? My idea of the situation, and the most 
practical method I can see of utilising and economising straw, is to have 
covered-in yards, which I feel convinced, if generally adopted, would enable us 
to consume two-thirds of the straw as fcK^; the remainder would take the place 
of the larger proportion under the old system of open yards, and serve under 
the covered yards as litter. I have no experience about littering boxes with 
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cut straw, but imagine that, owing to the expense of pr^)aration, there is no 
economy to be gained. 

« My experience of the use of straw as a food, and where I attach to it 
the greatest value, is in special and emergent cases. In 1868 1 began 
fiEurming near Man^eld, upon a sheep-farm. My turnip-crop that year was 
almost a total failure as regards the main crop; we did raise a crop of 
late common turnips, but could not spare any for the cattle in the yards. 
Nearly the whole of the barley I grew was fit only for feed-purposes. I had 
taW (fixed in the buildings) a steam-power B-horse th^hing-machine, 
including mnding fixture and chaff-cutter; under these combing circum¬ 
stances I thought it best to consume the inferior barley on the place instead 
of buying other food. The barley we ground, and the straw we cut into 
chaff as we wanted it, but did not give it to the cattle in a dry state. I had 
a copper fixed, and a large stone trough placed by the side of it. My plan 
was to boil linseed, 1 lb. per head per day, for two-year-old heifers. When it 
was mixed, a layer of chaff was first placed in the trough, and scalding liquid 
thrown over it, then turned over. On this was placed a quantity of meal, 
and BO on. I gave 3 lbs. of barley-meal per head. I can only say the plan 
answered all my expectations, and my cattle never did so well as when 
treated in this way.'* 

Mr. G. T. Wright, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, does approve of 
Mr. Jonas’s method of improving straw fodder, as the result 
of practical experience. He says:— 

“ I have tried it several times, and find it very useful. It seems to me, the 
great secret in preparing it is to have it thoroughly well trodden down into 
Its store place, then it comes out with a smell like new hay, and is much 
relished by stock. I am not aware of its having been tried on other farms 
near here. During the last few years much more care has been taken to 
utilise all the pnoduce of the farm. Some seventeen or eighteen years ago, 
when on a farm near Bristol, 1 saw great heaps of chaff and cavings as it 
came from the threshing-machine, left to rot or carted on to the grass 
grounds, whilst the cart-horses were often short of food. Now, this is all 
carefully stored and is very useful food in winter. 

“ I grew this season thirty-fopr acres of wheat, twenty-three acres of oats, 
and sixteen of barley. I expect to use the whole of the oat- and barley- 
straw, and quite one-third of the wheat for fodder. I think not very many in 
this district use so large a proportion. But its feeding value is becoming 
more known. I have used it lor horses and cattle, but not for sheep. My 
cattle get their chaff mixed with pulped roots, grains, or meal. Horses have 
it damped and mixed with crushed oats and maize.” 

Mr. F. M. Jonas, of Crishall Grange, Saffron Walden, has 
favoured me with a communication of great value on more than 
one point connected with this inquiry. Not only does he 
describe some improvements in the system of cutting and 
storing straw-chaff associated with his father’s name, but he 
gives facts from his own practical experience, proving that 
straw-chaff may be economically employed in other ways, so fs 
to increase the number of animals per acre. I append, however, 
his own interesting remarks. He says :— 

“ On many light-laud farms, where the tenant is not allowed to sell any 
straw, one-sixth part of the straw is used for food, the rest for litter; but on 
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my farm one»fourth part of the straw grown is used as obaff ibr fbod for 
cattle and sheep, about equal quantities for each. The horses have only 
yrheat- and barley-chaff as made by the machine. 

** I never use straw for sheep in any other way than taking chaff from the 
chaff-barn, putting the chaff in the troughs and scattering the cake and com 
on it; if it is for stock ewes which have no com, I give them the chaff just 
as it comes from the bam; but sometimes, when the chaff is not so good as 
usual, I mix a little malt-dust with it. For cattle I used it one or two years 
fermented by boiling the cake and meal, and then pouring it while hot on to 
a bed of chaff; this answered very well, but the butchers complained of the 
quality of the beef when so fed. 

“ I am now using treacle for cattle, allowing about one pint per head, which 
is put in a tub of cold water stirred up well with a broom, then poured on 
the bed of chaff and corn from a water-pot with a rose on; this answered 
very well last year, and I am tiying the same again this year. 1 do not use 
any roots, so the treacle is to moisten the chaff instead. 1 consider, at the 
present price of labour and the great price of butcher’s meat, many fieumers 
would do well to leave the roots on the land and fold them off with sheep, 
where the land is not too strong^ rather than go to the great expense of 
•cleaning and carting them off for cattle which can be fattened by other means. 

“ By using a large quantity of chaff for sheep, and folding all my roots <m 
the land, I can now keep one-and-a-half sheep per acre; but a few years ago, 
when the sheep had hardly any chaff, and roots were carted off for bullocks, 
one sheep per acre was enough. Economy in litter might be ensured by 
covered-in yards, and more still by stacking the straw more carefully. Many 
careless people allow it to get halt-rotten Icfbre it gets into the yards. Con¬ 
suming more straw renders it desirable to make less hay and to summer-feed 
some of the meadow land. 

" The system, as described by my father in the ‘ Journal,’ has very much 
increased, and those who have tried it are very pleased with the results. On 
this farm, which consists of 850 acres of arable land, I cut into chaff every 
year 100 or more acres of mown wheat or oat straw, just as described in the 
^ Journal ’; but I use pulped mangold instead of tares, rye, &c., as 1 can depend 
better upon the quantity of moisture contained in it; and an improved 
method costs me less than half what the work used to cost on the same farm 
AS described by my father. In the first place, the three men for moving the 
straw from the barnworks to the chaff-box are done away with by putting the 
chaff-box close up to the barnworks, only having a sm^ boy with a forked 
stick to push the straw to the man feeing the chaff-box. Secondly, 1 had 
Mr. Maynard to make a long elevator for the chaff-box, so that it puts the 
chaff into the bam instead of three men carrying it there in bags. By this 
means I cut straw into chaff and deliver it into the barn with less hands 
than are usually employed to stack the straw. 

** The reason I have written such a long account is to show what a great 
value I put on straw cut into chaff as a means of enabling farmers to Ibeep 
more stock, which at the present price of corn is the only means of profit left 
to him. 

“Secondly, to explain what a very little trouble and expense is now 
.required to get such a valuable article of food.*’ 

» 

From the above it appears that mangold-pulp has been 
deemed preferable to green stiifif for mixing with the straw-chaff 
to cause the necessary fermenf^ation; and if the food thus pre¬ 
pared comes out when required for use having the same 
quality and flavour as are obtained by the admixture of small 
quantities of green clover, vetches, or rye, no doubt the change 
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will be considered an imwovement calculated to extend the 
adoption of the system. The method originally described by 
the late Mr. S. Jonas almost necessitated the stotage taking 
place in the summer months between May and September^ 
because at other times green crops would he scanty ; but if 
mangold-pulp will do as well as green chaff, the storage may 
take place at any time during the heavy threshing season from 
September to March. But the system evidently admits of 
variations in details, and Mr. John Ford, of Rushton, Dorset, 
a large farmer of much practical experience, in writing to me on 
the subject of this paper, maintains that the leading advantages 
of fermenting the straw, and impregnating it with a grateful 
aroma, may be obtained without cutting it into chaff at all. 
Although he has never carried out Mr. Jonas’s method, yet long 
before he heard of it he had been in the habit of mixing small 

S iantities of green clover with straw when stacking it fresh from 
e thresher in the month of May. This always made an im¬ 
portant improvement in the quality and flavour of the straw 
by the time it was required to be cut into chaff in the following 
winter; and his cattle devoured it with great avidity. A 
suggestion was made by myself in an agricultural newspaper, 
not long after the details of the admirable system of Mr. Jonas 
were first made public, that probably small farmers might find 
it more convenient to stack loose straw with green clover or 
trifolium, and that it appeared reasonable to suppose that 
kindred results would follow. That was, however, mere 
theory, whereas Mr. Ford renders practical proofs. Nor is this 
the only point on which he gives good testimony as to how 
straw can be rendered most valuable as food for stock. He is 
regarded throughout the south-western part of the kingdom as 
a leader of popular opinion on the (question, and it appears 
from his communication to me that in his opinion all stock 
should be supplied in winter with as much straw as they will 
eat, in conjunction with either cake, corn, or roots, and that he 
makes straw a substitute for hay to an extent which enables 
him to summer-feed the greater part of his clovers. For con¬ 
siderably over twenty years he has been in the habit of cutting 
his oat-crops before they acquire a decidedly yellow hue, pur¬ 
posely to improve the feeding value of his straw; but on this 
topic, and some others, I must quote him entire. He says;— 

“ With regard to my oat-straw, the feeding-bullocks get the grater part of 
it, and I always endeavour to cut oats before they are quite riipe, to have 
the straw better. If sheaved and put up in clump, ten or twelve sheaves 
together, they will remain until fit mr harvesting safe from much damage by 
weather, and the straw is of much better quality than it would be if allowed 
to ^ ripe before cutting. I believe in this plan of reaping oats prematurely; 
BO loss IS sustained should there be a little in the grain; this is more than 
made up in the stiaw. I find my fattening-cattle very fond of oat-straw 
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obtained in this way, and by giving it to them in small quantities they cat it 
with as good an appetite as ^ey would the best of hay. I feed my store 
beasts through the winter months with oat-straw and a small quantity of 
roots, and about 2 lbs. per head per day of either linseed-, cotton-, or rapeKjake. 
Oc^sionaUy, however, I employ corn instead of the latter, using the kind of 
artificial food I deem cheapest for the time being. After many years’ expe¬ 
rience I can confidently pronounce this method of feeding a great improve¬ 
ment on the old-fashioned way of feeding on straw alone, as it adds very 
much to the manure, as well as to the growth and constitution of the animal. 
For fatteniug-cattle I also find by exnerience it will answer an arable-land 
farmer better to feed with straw than nay. Mine get oat-straw, roots, cake, 
and corn, as their winter diet, and they obtain as much nourishment as their 
stomachs can take up at less cost than would be incurred in giving them hay. 
Were it not for sheep, I should never think of making hay on an arable farm. I 
feed my breeding ewes twice a day with barley-straw, until commencing 
lambing, when I give them hay. 'V^en the straw has been well harvested, 
and the sheep are in good condition, a great quantity will be devoured by 
them, and I prefer giving straw, and a larger supply of roots, than to depend 
so much on nay; for if the latter is not sweet and good, I consider it to be 
the worst food a breeding ewe can be fed on.” 

By cutting his oat-crops before they are fully ripe, Mr. Ford 
only carries out practically the teachings of science. Dr. Voelcker 
has repeatedly pointed out in this ‘Journal’ how vastly the 
feeding value of straw may be heightened by the crop being cut 
before the juices of the stalks have all been converted into woody 
fibre by thorough ripening; and whenever straw is made more 
generally an article of food farmers will be under the necessity 
of paying more attention to the early cutting of grain-crops. 
There is even a material difference between the composition of 
wheat-straw tolerably well ripened, and of the straw of wheat 
which has over-ripened. 

In Dr. Voelcker’s exhaustive paper on the ‘Composition arid 
nutritive value of Straw,’ in vol. xxii., first series, of this ‘Journal,’ 
the following analytical results are given of two samples of 
wheat-straw, the one fairly ripe, and the other over-ripe:— 



Ripe 

Over-ripe. 


Water. 

8-14 

9-17 


Oil . 

1-10 

•65 


Soluble protoine compounds. 

•50 

•OG 


Insoluble proteine compounds 

1-62 

2-06 


Gum, sugar, nnd extractive matters 

6-28 

3-46 


Crude woody fibre . 

79-81 

82*26 


Soluble mineral matters. 

1-99 

1-29 


Insoluble mineral matters . 

1*06 

1-05 



100-00 

100-00 



To these may be added the subjoined valuable analyses of 
straw-chaff after being improved by the Crishall Grange process, 
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Analysbs of Fbebh akd Stobbd Chaff. 



tVeehCut. 

Stored 

Chaff. 

Hoistore . .. . 

16-12 

12*01 

Albuminous compounds. 

4-61 

4*17 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibic .. 

38*29 

45*19 

Woody fibre . 

38*27 

hViO 

Mineral matter. 

7*71 

7*53 


1 100-00 

1 

100*00 

The same tbied ix Boiling Wateb. 

1 


Moisture . 

16-12 

12*01 

Matters soluble in water. 

12-84 

22*89 

,, insoluble in watei . 

71-04 

65*10 


100*00 

100*00 


conducted by Dr. Voelcker, and for which I am indebted to 
Mr. F, M. Jonas, who says:-— 

“ One sample was taken just as it was first cut, the other after it had been 
fermented and stored for three or four months. The chaff was fermented with 
green rye, cut up at the same time.” 

The period of cutting is, however, not the only circumstance 
which tends to determine the value of straw as food. The 
nature of the soil on which it is produced does this in a very 
material degree, and will often account for straw being employed 
more as fodder in one district than in another. Peat and 
alluvial soils naturally grow the stalks of plants very stout and 
coarse, and if the grain-crops are allowed to get only tolerably ripe 
before cut, very little of it would be fit for stock-feeding without 
maceration or steaming. Mr. George Angus on this point says:— 

“ Your inquiries relative to the utilisation of straw for cattle-food would, I 
think, meet with only one reply from the farmers of Holdemess. The straw 
grown in this district is, for the most part, so very coarse and dry, that it 
would never pay to try by chopping or steaming to transform it into any kind 
of compound likely to contain any feeding virtue. Upon the Yorkshire 
wolds, and where the harvest has been favourable, the straw is finer, and 
contains more nutriment certainly; but considering the price of fuel, oil, 
machiner\% and, most of all, manual labour, I do not at all believe that any 
margin of profit would remain, even when the best known processes of con¬ 
verting had ^n judiciously and carefully carried out. 

“ 1 think if the finest part of wheat-, barley-, and oat-straw grown upon a 
fium, say to the extent of one-third, were chopped by one of Kichmona and 
Chandler’s ^ Chaff-cutters, and then mixed at proper intervals (to avoid undue 
heating^ with pulped turnips, a useful mixture, but not a fattening one, would 
be obtained. 
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** Hy plan is to save every particle of chaff on threshing days, store it up 
in the ham, and twice or thrice a week use about one part in bulk of pulped 
turnips to two of chaff, and so form a good-sized heap, which heats in a lew 
hours. We give this daily to the cattle in tumbrils, and generally add to 
the top of each basketful, when given, a few handfuls of crushed linseed- 
and cotton-cake. This is, so &r as my knowled^ and experience go, the 
readiest, and at the same time the most economical, way of using up the 
pulse and refuse of our white crops.” 

Markets, no less than the nature of the soil, affect the solution 
of the question very much in the minds of farmers. In the 
neighbourhood of all large towns, straw commands high rates as 
well as hay, with always a good demand, and it is considered a 
great advantage to be able to sell both. Professor Buckman, 
who farms in a populous, as well as highly fertile, district on 
the borders of Somerset and Dorset, would much prefer to sell 
straw than adopt any extraordinary tactics for its enlarged 
consumption as food. He says:— 

“ In this district some of the best straw is used for chaff: more is employed 
in the straw-barton (foldyard); but straw is more used here for litter than 
for food. We give best straw in the shape of chaff for all kinds of stock. In 
the strawyard cows get no hay, but the straw is supplemented by from 
2 to 4 lbs. of cake per diem. 

" We supplement our hay-feed with chaff in the stables, but in the straw- 
yard it has no preparation. 

“ Straw is very much used for gravid (in-calf) cows, and frequently in both 
Dorset and Somerset without even hay or cake. At the present prices of hay 
and straw, we think it would be much more profitable to sell it than to feed 
it, as there is always a market for it, and no trouble of cartage. Artificial 
manures occupy but a small compass, and in our experience we find them 
much more economical in their use and apjdication, besides being so much 
more certain in their operation than farmyard-dung.” 

Mr. Thomas E. Dowden, of Bere Regis, Dorset, although 
residing only some 20 miles from Professor Buckman, farms a 
poorer soil, and, being differently circumstanced, is in the habit 
of consuming a considerable proportion of bis straw as food« 
He considers that if his system were more generally adopted 
stocks of sheep and cattle might be increased from 25 to 30 
per cent, in the district. He says:— 

“ I have for the last thirty years cut a large quantity of my straw into 
chaff, and thrown over it a sort of gruel, composed of boiled linseed, ground 
Indian corn, or any other meal 1 can buy cheap. I have found horses, cattl^ 
and sheep do well on it; it is not generally practised in this neighbourhood. 
I think it very desirable to make less hay, and to summer-feed, as haymaking 
is a very expensive process.” 

Mr. Heber Humfrey, of Kingstone Farm, Shrivenham, Berks, 
the well-known breeder of Berkshire pigs, expresses opinions 
on this question which place the advantages to be deriv^ from 
the removal of restrictions on the sale of straw far above those 
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which he thinks would follow from its largely extended employ¬ 
ment as food for stock. He says :— 

“ Feeding with wheat-straw is quite the exception in this neighbourhood, 
though I think my experience would be that store-cattle with the same amount 
of cake and wheat-straw, would thrive faster after the first few days, than 
with barley- or oat-straw, 

“rWhere there are nO restrictions as to selling straw, the price of 605. per 
ton at the nearest railway station would naturally limit the use of it. 

** Where there are restrictions, the present price would rather point to the 
use of a larger proportion in this or some other practical maimer, in preference 
to casting it wholesale into the stock-yard, where it would come out another 
day as low-pressure farmyard-manure, or to placing it on farm-buildings as a 
covering which is neither vermin-proof nor fire-proof. 

“I have some lands, in the more exposed situations, which would very 
much miss the return of straw in some shape as manure: I believe the con¬ 
tinued absence of such manure would bring about a state of things beyond the 
reach of our present substitutes, even if generously applied. But supposing 
this to be the case, it seems a great pity that such a consideration should 
stand in the way of more advanced farming where the land is richer in character 
or more favourably situated. 

“ The feeding of barley- and oat-straw by sheep and cattle is quite a general 
practice. I should say, perhaps, of the bulk grown, one-fourth may not be 
placed before them—from being threshed out of season or some other cause; 
of the remainder, half would be fed by cattle and half by sheep, two-thirds of 
which would be actually consumed; the refuse, being rejected as unpalatable 
and indigestible, would be levelled about the yards for bedding. Wheat- 
straw fed by cattle would carry about the same waste. 

“ If we take a bundle of straw, and place it with others on a building, we 
expect it to stand all weathers for from twenty to thirty years; then, if we give 
the next bundle to a pair of cows, we expect them to extract all the nourish¬ 
ment and all the consistency in about as many hours: surely we ought not to 
refuse them a little right of selection—and we could not expect them to thank 
us for any mechanical or chemical interference which would make it more 
difiicult, still less would they be grateful if wc made the selection impossible. 

“ I do not consider it pays in any way for chaflf-cutting, except for con¬ 
venience of mixing with nay or other food to simplify the work of feeding at 
off-lying stations. 

With cattle (and 1 dare say it is the same with sheep in a less serious 
degree), 1 find that the process of rumination is made difficult in proportion 
to the trouble taken in improving the straw from its natural state. 

“ There are some articles of food which 1 should like to see placed in the 
hands of our scientific advisers, to be changed from their natural state and 
rendered palatable and profitable; they are often to be bought at a reasonable 
first cost, in proportion to their bulk. 1 mean the lower-priced cotton-cakes, 
locust-beans, millet, rice-meal, &c., articles evidently intended to fill and not 
to fatten; they would come into the same class of food as the straw, with 
which, from your questions, you would have us feed more generally. 

If we were to increase our stock throughout the year so as to feed nearly all 
ourgr^crops in a green state, and then consume our entire crop of straw in 
the winter, how should we prepared for a year like 1860, when there was no 
straw harvested on account of the rain ? or years like 1868 or 1870, when there 
was comparatively none to harvest? Can you imadnewhat cheerful stock 
markets we should have for a time when such seasons dawned upon us ? Pray 
don’t advise tenaut-feirmcrs to get into such a comer. Bather try and improve 
our selection of low-priced artificial feeding-stuffs, and clear away for us any 
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restrictions that may fetter our selling and buying, as the merits of each case 
may dictate to us.” 

The Aylesbury Vale furnishes the following as the experience 
of one of its farm occupiers:— 

^ “ Straw is generally used as litter, this being more of a grazing and dairying 
district than a farming one; but I myself, having 160 or 170 acres of arable 
land, out of a 500-acre farm, generally cut up a good deal of straw. I use 
straw for horses in chaff consisting of about three-fourths straw, one-fourth 
hay, no long hay or straw being given. For beasts I vary according to 
circumstances. In a good year of hay, perhaps I give one-fourth straw 
to dairy-cows, and nearly one-half straw to dry stock. I do not use straw- 
chaff for sheep. In a short season of bay I give probably one-half straw to 
dairy-cows, and three-fourths straw to dry beasts, always mixed with 
pul^ mangold or swedes, generally mangold; cake is used and varied 
according to circumstances. I always use the food fresh mixed. In a plentiful 
hay season I do not always use it as chaff, but give the dairy beasts the hay 
whole, and the youn^ beasts whole straw and roots, or 3 or 4 lbs. of cake, 
which I prefer with the whole straw. No doubt more cattle can be kept by 
using chaff and pulped roots, as I myself, 1 should think, keep twenty or thirty 
more beasts through the year since I have adopted the system I now yearly 
pursue—mowing less and grazing more—^but the increased price of labour 
makes it a question with me whether it now pays; but this year I shall be 
compelled, through the shortness of hay, to cut up everything I can.” 

Nothing can possibly show the variability of custom and 
opinion on the straw question than the fact that, whereas the 
last statement gave as a reason for straw being chiefly used for 
litter in the Vale of Aylesbury, the circumstance of its being 
a dairy and grazing district, the following, posted to me from 
Shaftesbury, points to dairy-farms as the very places where straw 
ought to be used as food. The writer says:— 

“ On well-managed dairy-farms as little straw as possible is used for litter, 
all the wheat- and oat-straw, except what is used for thatching, being fe<1, and 
even some bought for the purpose. But some farmers do not make the most 
of it by any means, and of course are obliged to do with less stock in con¬ 
sequence. I always put wheat- or oat-straw chaff with com for horses, but 
never any whole; but I keep cows before calving on either wheat- or oat-straw, 
or hoHey if it has clover in t^, whole, giving a Tittle cake, about 4 lbs., once a 
day. After calving, I give generally straw- and hay-chaff, with linseed and 
rice-meal, t wice a day, and hay besides. I prefer cows l^fore caving to eat straw 
whole, as it saves lal>our, but afterwards I advocate giving chaff mixed with some 
kind of meal. A neighbouring farmer chaffed the whole of his hay and straw, 
giving the cows nothing but chaff mixed with meal during last winter, and 
they did exceedingly well. If cattle are littered with cut straw, the manure 
will, of course, drill after getting rotten; but I do not approve of using muck 
straw for litter if it is fit for feeding. I prefer sparred fioors or perforated bricks, 
wMch greatly economise straw; but, of course, some straw is occasionally abso¬ 
lutely necessary. If straw were more extensively employed as food, I think 
cattle might be increased ten to the 100 acres, and in some cases certainly 
less hay might be made were straw used for feeding as much as it ought 
to be.” 

Mr. F. Sowerby, of Aylesby, Grimsby, appears to be of 
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Pn>fes8or Buckman’s opinion, and would prefer to sell straw 
and replace its valu6 on the farm by the purchase of artificial 
manures. He says:— 

Our great difficulty in Lincolnshire is getting the shraw made into good 
manure without losing money. I think mere are no feeding properties in 
wheat- and harley-straw; in consequence we are obliged to buy a great quantity 
of artificial food to keep the cattle improving. It would he much more profit¬ 
able for farmers living near a railway or large town if they were sdlowed to 
sell a portion of their straw, and buy extra quantities of artificial manures in 
return. If straw were more generally used as food, stocks of catUe might 
be considerably increased; but with no profit to the fermer, as wheat- and 
barley-straw have no feeding properties. Straw is employed in this district, 
about half-and-half. Wheat-straw for litter, and spring-corn straw for food. 
Store cattle have straw in yards ad libitum. Horses eat oats cut in chop. 
Sheep use very little straw. It is used for cattle ; partly chaffed and partly 
whole; but when chaffed, it is mixed with one-third or one-fourth hay, and 
all used entirely uncooked.” 

Mr. G. Bland, of Coleby Hall, Lincoln, gives very similar 
testimony as to the proportions in which straw is employed as 
food or for litter in Lincolnshire. He says :— 

Barley- and oat-straw is all used for food, wheat-straw for litter. My cait- 
horses live on chopped oat-straw, with an allowance of com; store beasts 
on all straw, with a little linseed- or cotton-cake, and a few roots; a small 
quantity for feeding beasts, very little for sheep. 

" I use more chopped when it is very scarce, but I think it better whole. 

“ It is desirable to give straw chopped and mixed with hay or pulped roots 
for feeding cattle, and chopped small for sheep. A great deal is used about 
this district with a little cake, either linseed, cotton, or rape, frequently 
mixed.” 

Another correspondent says :— 

“ In Lincolnshire many cattle are wintered uj^n straw, with an allowance 
of linseed-cake or turnips. Straw cut will provide more litter. The expense 
of cutting would not he economical. Saw-dust is now much used as litter 
for horses and cattle. If straw were more extensively employed as fo^, 
stocks of sheep and cattle might be increased about 25 per cent. As to the 
system described in the ‘ Journal ’ by Mr. Jonas, it has been tried, and in 
some instances found to answer well; still it is now nearly abandoned.” 

Mr. Charles Beaven, Shipton Moyne, Tetbury, not only feeds 
straw largely on his own farm, but provides a number of cattle 
to consume the straw of his neighbours in winter. He says:— 

“ I give straw whole, and the cattle consume about three-fourths, leaving 
the butt-ends, they being coarse and gritty, from the character of the'soil, 
which is wet sand; the remainder being used for litter. Generally about 
3 lbs* or 4 lbs. of linseed-cake are consumed with the straw by each animal 
per day. 

“ To horses I give chaff, with com, bran, and pulped roots. To cattle I 
should decid^ly give whole straw, unless very clean and good, which ^en, 
with a portion of hay, may be chaffed and fermented with crushed linseed^ 
com, meal, cotton-cake, treacle, &c., or a condiment mixture, which may be 
very easily put together. 
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•^Many of my neighbours grow a quantity of straw, and have but few 
cattle, so that I am in the habit of filling their yards and boxes with cattle 
(say from thirty to forty every season). I give them 4|bs, to 6 lbs. linseed- 
cake (best) each per day, per head, and that is considered equivalent to the 
value of the straw and the expense of serving, and I find my cattle do well. 
The winter of 1876-7 being exceptional, I have been giving 2 lbs. per head 
per day of Indian corn or barley-meal in addition. 

This system of sending cattle for winter-keep into other 
people’s strawyards is, of course, by no means a singular one. 
Some of our largest and best dairy districts have very little or 
no arable land attached to the farms, and it has always been 
more or less customary for the milch-cows, when dry in winter, 
to be sent out to straw-keep into other localities. But they used 
to be taken in at a small charge, about 2^. or 2s. 6d. per week 
per cow for straw and attendance. A far better method is now 
adopted rather extensively, very similar in details to the one 
described by Mr. Beaven. The dairy-farmer supplies cows and 
oilcake, the arable farmer straw, with yard-room and attend¬ 
ance ; no money passes between them, yet both find themselves 
profited by the change. It costs the farmer in oilcake about 
the same he used to pay for his straw-keep, and probably a little 
less, if cotton-cake be given; but his animals keep the flesh 
on their bones, and come home to calve in excellent thrift, to 
yield milk far more abundantly than they used to do the first 
quarter. The owner of the strawyard realises a good return in 
more valuable farmyard-manure, which used to be poor stuff 
indeed when the cows were fed on nothing but straw. As, how¬ 
ever, in backward districts the old system is still much more 
generally practised than this reformed modem one, the advan¬ 
tages and gains of the latter can scarcely be too prominently 
held up to view. 

According to Mr. Edmund Rich, there is a tolerably large 
consumption of straw as fodder in Gloucesterhire. He says :— 

“ Oat-straw is almost invariably given in the winter time to dairy cows 
when dry, also to two-year-old b^ts and working oxen when out of work, to 
eat the brat parts of it. The same may be said of good barley-straw; but pro¬ 
bably at least half of the bulk remains for litter. Pea-straw is used in the same 
manner. Wheat-straw is but little used for fodder, except to out into chaff for 
horses. Occasionally, but not often, straw-chaff is given to sheep with artificial 
food. Straw is employed, entirely uncookei; but it is occasionally given with 
pulped roots. Young beasts, as aim other poor cattle, are often almost entirely 
kept on straw in the vnnter time. I do not think that straw could be more 
extensively usedjpr^fa% in this neighbourhood than it is at present by the" 
great majority of farmers.” 

Mr. C. Randell, of Chadbury, Evesham, who won the Wor¬ 
cestershire Agricultural Society’s first prize last year, for having 
the best managed farm in that county, and whose advanced 
farming practices have, on several previous occasions, been 
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dilated upon in this * Journal/ is an advocate for much more 
straw being utilised in feeding stock than what is commonly 
deemed necessary. The subjoined particulars of Mr. Randell’s ex¬ 
perience in the conversion of straw into beef, which he has been 
^ood enough to furnish me with, will afford invaluable evidence 
in determining the value which should be placed on that article 
for feeding purposes on heavy-land farms; while his method of 
winter-feeding sheep in yards, the sheds of which ,are supplied 
with burnt clay instead of litter, not only helps to elucidate the 
primary difficulty of keeping sheep in winter on clay farms, but 
admirably illustrates one of the main points in the present 
inquiry. Mr. Randell says:— 


** After having heard how readily and profitably straw, aided by roots, cake, 
and com, is converted into beef in Norfolk, and other root-growing counties, 
and the manure, essential for the reproduction of the means of carrying on 
the process preserved, you may like to know how the occupier of a clayland 
farm) where to attempt to grow turnips is m the opinion of some good prac¬ 
tical farmers in the neigh&urhood a sufficient qualification for a lunatic 
asylum), tries to convert his straw into manure which deserves the name 
without serious loss. 


“ I have 15 two-year-old steers feeding, 
25 milMng and in-calf cows, 

2 bulls, 

6 two-year-old heifers, 

15 yearUngs, 


These with their manure 
are entirely under cover. 

In small yards, shedding 
. spouted. 


“ These 63 animals consume daily as follows:— 

As much steamed chaff, one-fourth hay, three-fourths straw, as they will cat. 


£ 8, d, 

4 bushels Indian com, costing . 0 14 0 

li cwt decorticated cotton-cake. 0 12 6 

1 cwt. bran.05 6 

1 cwt. malt-dust .. .. 0 5 6 

i bushel Black Sea linseed (Mled) .. .. 0 4 6 


£2 2 0 per day 

for purchased food only. Now this cannot pay in the shape of a direct money 
return, and can only be excused by estimating highly the value of the manure 
—an estimate which will be fallacious or otherwise in proportion to the extent 
to which the manure is protected from rain. If it be made in large open yards, 
with the surrounding buildings unspouted, the loss is certain; in small yards, 
where the open space is not-^and it should never be—more than as five to two 
of the spouted shedding, it is questionable; but in covered yards the cost of 
food may be recovered, while only one-half the litter is necessary, thus 
economising straw and carting; for it is obvious that a much smaller quantity 
per acre of this concentrated and unwashed manure will be required for any 
crop. The cattle, too, so protected, will give a greater increase for the food 
consumed. 

It will frequently happen that by rigid economy in the use of hay—the 
most expensive food, looking at its selling value, that a farmer can give to his 
cattle—he may be able to sell some to cover in part the cost of purchased 
food. r 
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“But if clay-land will not grow turnips, it will grow mangolds, cal)bages, 
tares, clover; and these crops, eaten by sheep, will give a more satisfactory 
return than can be obtained from cattlo. In my case the clover, with at first 
pulped mangolds, chaff, and cake, or com, and tares, carry the 300 breeding 
ewes with their lambs until the latter are fit to wean, and the early cabbages 
are ready for them; and these, succeeded by later kinds, all fed off where 
grown, list till October, when the sheep should be off the land and wheat sown. 
They then go into yaids having sheds, the floors of which are covered with 
burnt soil as often as necessary. This accumulates until, in the spring, it is 
oiten 3 feet deep—a valuable manure. Their lood there is pulped mangolds, 
wlieat-chafl, and malt-dust, one mixture; clover, chaff, Indian com, and 
cotton-cake, another. It is not often that this burnt soil can be had for the 
sjiaces outbide the sheds—straw does very well; but if neither can be spared, 
we use Ian. When stiaw i$ sufficiently abundant, sheep will do without any 
other litter, and make very good manure; but only enough to keep them 
clean should be used daily, so that the whole may be compressed by treadmg, 
and fermentation prevented. The feet of the sheep should be pared every six 
weeks—if these two precautions are observed they wull not be lame. The 
ewes are wintered by hurdling off the grass-land that had been mown or 
grazed by dairy-cows, and have an allowance of cut chaff, Indian com, and 
decorticated cotton-cake.” 

Mr. Randell also pronounces the opinion very decidedly that, 
by the employment of more straw in conjunction with artificial 
food for feeding purposes, which the provision of covered yards 
would save from littering purposes, double the number of cattle 
might be kept. The subjoined remarks of his likewise bear on 
other ways of economising litter. He says 

“ With the aid of puichased food, combined with straw, the stock of cattle 
might be doubled, provided that litter were economised by covered yaids— 
this does not apply to sheep. With the increased stock so kept, as much hay 
as is now grown would still be required, or might be sold to pay for food 
purchased. Hay is the dearest of all food. No doubt littering cattle in 
boxes with cut straw is right; it is only a question between boxes and covered 
yards. 1 do not believe in sparred floors or pavements. Sawdust or tan may 
biipplcmcnt btiaw—not bo entirely a substitute for it.’' 

Mr. Finlay Dun, Weston Park, Shipston-on-Stour, remarks;— 

“ Twenty years ago 30s. per ton was the ordinary price throughout Warwick¬ 
shire for wheat-straw, which during the present season is procurable with difli** 
culty at SOs., whilst in the neighbourhood of Leamington many sales have been 
made as high as 100s. 

“ This increased value of straw during the last few years, and the quantities 
forwarded to the larger towns, have induced farmers to be greatly more careful 
than formerly of straw, which is now economised for litter—fern, leaves, sawdust 
and burnt earth being occasionally substituted for the expensive wheat-straw. 
For the same object, yards have been reduced in size, spouted, and in soiffe 
cases covered over. Double the amount of straw is now cut into chaff that was 
used in this way ten years ago; the straw is sometimes mixed with about one- 
fourth of hay; but where roots are grown they are pulped, or cut fine and mixed 
with the straw-chaff. This is the chief food of cattlo on most well-managed 
holdings, supplemented by cake or corn, more liberally supplied as feeding 
advances. Older cattle receive less and less of the costly hay, which is 
resorvt4 chiefly for calves and milking-cows. Many flockmasters also use 
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straw-chaff for all except Uieir forward feeding-shee^ rendering it palatable and 
nutritive by admixture with concentrated fo^, pollards^ or crushed grain, lu 
the cattle-yards of Warwickshire many superior two-year-old beasts are success¬ 
fully wintered on 10 lbs. to 15 lbs. straw-chaff; an equal weight of cut roots; 
about 3 lbs. mixed linseed- and cotton-cake, with a supply of barley- or oat- 
straw, placed in the racks twice or thrice daily. 

** The high price of hay has further led to the more extended use of straw 
for the feed!^ of horses. For hard-worked farm-horses it is well to use about 
one-fourth of hay. Of this mixture horses weighing 15 cwt will eat daily 
20 lbs., and 20 11^ of mixed corn, such as oats, pulse, and maize; and with a 
few roots or bran may be kept, with a very small modicum of hay, and at a 
less cost, in better condition and more free from disease than when allowed an 
unlimited amount of costly hay in the racks.” 

Mr. R. H. Masfen, of Pendeford, Staffordshire, says that in 
his district straw is disposed of in the proportions of about one- 
third for food and two-thirds litter for stock. He is in the 
habit of cutting straw into chaif for horses, cattle, and sheep ; 
besides which, both cattle and sheep have some uncut straw 
always placed before them in winter, to pick from at pleasure. 
He is accustomed to steam straw-chaff for horses and cattle, and 
considers that the animals much prefer to have it in that state, 
and also fare better on it than when uncooked. As to saving 
litter, he states that placing chopped straw in boxes is more 
in accordance with his ideas than compelling cattle to lie on 
sparred floors, as stock are apt to get knee-sore by constantly 
having to lie on so bard a bed. 

The subjoined statement illustrates another method of 
utilising straw as food, considered to be adapted to Hereford¬ 
shire and the counties bordering on Wales. One of my corre¬ 
spondents writes:— 

“ Straw is much used in the grass-portion of our part of England, and with 
good ejfifect. If the homed cattle are well bred, they do exceeingly well out 
in the old-fashioned fields in the cold wet autunm and early winter, with 
nothing but the short, wet, frosted grass, and a waggon-load of clean wheat- 
straw in the field, for them to eat, not to lie upon. But straw as the only food, 
or nearly so, should never be given to cattle tied up, or it may cause stoppage; 
but only to those who have plenty of room to move about in, and plenty of 
water always at hand. The above applies to well-bred Shorthorn cattle 
chiefly. The Irish and low-bred cattle do not appear to thrive on this 
method (though it is very common in our neighbourhood), but they generally 
lose some of the little flesh they have. I have myself k^t many well-bred 
Hereford in-calving heifers and others, on barley-straw well threshed out, 
and nothing else, except plenty of running water, every winter and spring for 
years, and they gained flesh on it. 

Mr. Thomas Oldaker, agent to the Rev. Archer Clive, the 
well-known breeder of Hereford cattle, states that in the dis¬ 
trict around Whitfield, Herefordshire, about half the straw is 
used for food and half for litter. Mr. Oldaker himself uses 
sawdust as litter. He further says:— 
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“ I give about one-tbird to horses, half to cattle, and only a small pro- 
|X)rtion to sheep. It is chaffed, and entirely uncooked; but when roots are 
plentiful, some root-pidp is mixed with it, and allowed to remain twenty-four 
hours before it is used. 

“ Straw is generally given in this district, mixed with hay without any 
preparation. It is occasionally given almost entirely to store-cattle, that have 
A pasture to run over through the winter; but it usually keeps them in poor 
-condition.” 

Mr, T. Duckham, of Baysham Court, Ross, the editor of the 
‘ Hereford Herd-Book,’ is of opinion that straw might be much 
more extensively employed in feeding cattle in conjunction with 
richer food. He says:— 

Certain remarks which I made, in a paper read before the Breconshire 
Chamber of Agriculture in 1869, apply directly to your questions, and I cannot 
-do better than reiterate them. The food for fattening-stock should be occa¬ 
sionally changed. My system is an allowance of best quality linseed-cake, 
from 3 lbs. to 5 lbs., given |ihe first thing in the morning, and followed by three 
feeds during the day, of chaff, meal, and pulped roots, and a little hay in the 
rack at night. I like to reduce all com to a fine meal, and mix it with the 
•chaff and pulped roots, twelve hours before using, when a slight fermentation 
will take place. That animals, like ourselves, are fond of a change of diet may 
be readily conceived by the eager manner in which they will frequently 
eat their litter when fresh. The year 1864 was one of great trial to the stock- 
owner : the short supply of hay and failing crop of roots rendered it impos¬ 
sible to carry out my usual system, but the low price of corn and prospect of 
high prices for beef induced me to substitute straw for hay, and, in the absence 
of roots, to make linseed-tea, which was applied boiling hot to the straw-chaff, 
and the meal and a little salt were added. This, with a little hay in the 
rack at night, constituted the food. I never knew steers and heifers feed 
faster than under that system. Steers 2 years 8 months old went out at 30?. 
each, and one at 2 years 3 months old at 28?. I have for several years past 
given large quantities of straw-chaft’ and pulped roots to my store cattle, and 
the experiment of that winter proved to me that much more meat can be 
made than is usually the case, by economising straw and making it a vehicle 
of conveying the more nutritious and fat-forming diet. We must look forward 
to covered homesteads, which will allow more straw to be employed as food.” 

Mr. Thomas Simons, writing from the Dunstable district, 
states that about one-third of the straw is used as food: de¬ 
scribing his own practice, he says ;— 

“ I give straw to horses chaffed, to cattle chaffed and whole, to sheep 
chaffed about 10 bushels to the 100 per day. The horses have it mixed with 
the com, and eat as much as they like, each horse being racked-up with 
14 lbs. of hay at night. Store-beasts in this neighbourhood usually have it 
whole; all other animals chaffed. When hay is very dear it is often the 
principal food, with cake or corn. I have used straw-chaff for my horses 
mixed with bran, and com without any hay when that has been dear, .and 
found them do well” 

Mr. J. Stratton, describing the state of things in the Marl¬ 
borough district, Wilts, writes:— 

“ Wheat-straw is used very little in this district as food for stock. Barley- 
and oat-straw are used to a considerable extent for cattle, and cut into chaif 

L 2 
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for horses and sheep. Bean- and pea-straw are consumed almost exclusively 
by sheep, though 1 think its value is under-estimated. No doubt much more* 
stock could be kept on straw, with com, cake, or roots. The market value of 
straw not being very high here, we require no substitute for litter. I know 
only one or two farms where Mr, Jonas’s system is adopted; no doubt it is a 
good plan.” 

Mr. F. T. Ivimy, of Basingstoke, Hants, considers that about 
one-half of the straw in his district is employed as food, and 
adds;— 

“ The cart-horses have as much oat-straw as they can consume, also the beasts 
in the yards, but in both cases whole. I should say the consumption of cut 
straw in loose boxes would be greater than if it were used whole, and as it 
would be more difficult to remove, there would be no economy. Wild ferns 
are often used by small farmers as litter.” 

Two correspondents, neither of whom gives name or address, 
speak favourably of Mr. Jonas’s system of chaff-storage. One^ 
remarks:— 

“ The method has been adopted with good results, especially where hay 
is not plentiful and when the straw is good. W'hen the root-crop is bad, 
straw IS more valuable, and is more used.” 

The other gives his testimony:— 

“ Mr. Jonas’s system of converting stiaw-chaff is a good one, and is found 
to be most advantageous; I have tned it with satisfactory results, the chaft 
being cut in the summer mouths for the ensuing winter.” 

An erroneous impression would seem to prevail that the 
system of cutting and storing straw-chaff originated by Mr. 
Jonas must necessarily entail a heavy cost in the process. Thus 
Mr. R. Vallentine, of Leighton Buzzard, gives me the following 
reasons why it is not adopted in his locality;—“ The cost is 
considered too much; very few farmers could manage to cut 
straw into chaff under 11, per ton, it would frequently be more, 
and could not under ordinary circumstances add so much addi¬ 
tional value to a ton of whole straw.” 

But farmers in other places are accustomed to cut straw into 
chaff at a cost of about 65. a ton, and in Stephens’s ‘ Book of the 
Farm’ it is stated that the operation can be effected at a still lower 
rate by steam power. But this topic need not be enlarged upon, 
as the statement of Mr. F. M. Jonas, embodied in the present 
paper, shows that it is possible to carry out his method so as 
to realise a considerable saving on the ordinary method of 
stacking straw as it is delivered from the threshing-machine. 

From the foregoing replies to my questions it would appear 
that great diversity of practice exists as to the relative pro¬ 
portions in which straw is utilised as fodder and litter. This 
is only what might naturally be expected. Deep fertile soils- 
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produce grain crops very rank in straw, the coarse stalks of 
which naturally contain much indigestible woody fibre. This 
is probably why, in some parts of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
it has been customary to place uncut straw fodder before stock 
so as to allow them to select from the bulk just a little of the 
best of it while being fed on richer food, instead of going 
to the expense of chaffing and preparing a diet of mixed in¬ 
gredients, which in localities producing sweet straw of finer 
texture is held to be desirable. On many black soft soils, and 
particularly those very peaty in nature, the straw usually appears 
jnore spotted and dark than in other districts, and cannot be so 
well adapted for fodder in consequence. 

Johnson’s ‘ Encyclopeedia ’ contains the following in support 
of this view:—“ The value and qualities of the straw of the 
different cereal grasses vary considerably according to the soil 
and season. It is thought that when grown on gravelly or rich 
clay soils straw is more valuable as fodder than when it is 
raised on black deep loam or cold moory land ; and it is now 
generally admitted that it possesses more succulence when the 
corn is rather green than when it is in a riper state.” 

Considerations of this kind help us very much to understand 
why Mr. F. Sowerby should pronounce that of only slight value 
as a feeding material in Lincolnshire, which Mr. F. M, Jonas, 
in Essex, and Mr. J. Ford, in Dorsetshire, appreciate so highly. 
As a rule, the chalks, gravels, and clays, tolerably rich in 
minerals, but deficient in organic wealth, produce much better 
straVlr for feeding purposes than districts much more famous for 
natural fertility. 

Probably there exists another sufficient reason for straw being 
valued more for the higher object it is calculated to serve on 
many second or third-rate soils than it is found to be when 
grown on richer lands. The hay crop costs more per ton to pro¬ 
duce on poor than on good soils, and when obtained is nothing 
like so valuable. Many farmers will be found ready to state 
that haymaking, in their respective cases, is calculated to confer 
only slight advantages, and might be very greatly curtailed with¬ 
out involving any sacrifice worthy of the name. For while the 
hay their farms yield is often possessed of little more feeding 
value than sweet wholesome straw, the latter, in conjunction 
with oilcake, affords a very efficient substitute for hay in feeding 
all kinds of cattle and sheep; and in numerous instances hay is 
abandoned altogether in the feeding of horses. By importing 
the use of straw and oilcake extensively into the winter-feeding, 
fanners are able to dispense with making much hay, and the 
expenses saved thereby enable them to run up a heavy cake-bill 
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to the great advantage of their stock, their manure-heaps, their 
grain crops, and their own ultimate prosperity. 

But here I am met with a question which is put very plainly 
by one of my correspondents, namely, Mr. C. Beaven, who says, 
<‘You could undoubtedly feed more grass-land, but I do not 
advocate entirely doing away with haymaking to depend on 
straw, as in case of bad harvest-weather, with straw damaged, 
and, in some cases almost rotten, what would you do?” Taking 
the average of years, there are many more wet hay harvests 
than grain harvests, the weather, as a rule, being finer and 
more settled in August and the early part of September than 
in June and July. In bad seasons for stacking corn they have, 
too, in some districts, a mode of putting the sheaves into wind- 
ricks, which, if more generally adopted, would prevent both the 
grain and the straw from being completely spoilt. Then, 
again, badly taken fodder, whether hay or straw, is often onlj 
unpalatable to stock because of a “ must ” or “ fustiness,” which 
steaming or even a slight fermentation is calculated to remove. 

I have seen hay which was absolutely white with must, come 
out of the hopper, after being chaffed and steamed, with a 
fragrant aroma which caused it to be eaten with avidity by 
fattening-stock. Farmers in general are tolerably sure in the 
worst seasons to have some straw they can utilise for fodder 
without diffieulty, and they would not risk much by placing less 
dependence on hay; although there is, of course, this to be 
considered, that he who has two strings to his bow may possibly 
be able to use one should a mishap occur to the other. 

As the results of chemical analysis. Dr. Voelcker has placed 
the nutritive values of different sorts of straw in the following 
order:—1. Pea-straw; 2. Oat-straw; 3. Bean-straw with the 
pods; 4. Barley-straw; 5. Wheat-straw; 6. Bean-straw with¬ 
out the pods. The testimony of practical farmers has prettj 
generally endorsed this classification. Pea-straw has always, 
been considered too valuable to be used as litter, and it gene¬ 
rally falls to the lot of sheep, those animals being particularly 
fond of it. Nearly all my correspondents set a higher value 
on oat-straw than on any other white straw for feeing pur¬ 
poses. There is less unanimity with regard to the virtue 
of barley-straw, attributable, no doubt, to the fact that its 
feeding value is not unfrequently materially increased by the 
large quantities of young clover mown with it. When there 
is little of this it very often sinks below wheat-straw in the 
scale of ^ alue, owing to the usual and almost invariable prac¬ 
tice of over-ripening the barley crop. The custom of doing 
this cannot, of course, be argu^ against, as the grain is im- 
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proved thereby for malting purposes; but both com and straw 
of wheat would no doubt be improved if farmers could only 
more generally be induced to take the crop from the ground 
somewhat earlier than they are accustomed to do at present. 
No kind of straw, probably, differs more materially in value 
than that of the bean crop; and none admits of being 
heightened in quality by the beans being either cut or pulled 
while the stalks are green, and before the leaves have all 
dropped off. When beans grow to the height of seven or eight 
feet, as I have sometimes seen them, the stalks, of course, are 
like sticks; and, should the crop be allowed to get dead riM, 
would be very ill-adapted to yield food without being chaffed 
and steamed. But if the Russian or winter bean be cultivated, 
which is short in the haulm and ripens in July, and if the crop 
be taken from the soil early, while yet green, an exceedingly 
valuable straw for foddering or chaffing purposes would naturally 
be the result. One of the best farmers in South Hants used to 
be very fond of having his winter beans pulled up in that con¬ 
dition and placed in rows of stooks after being sheaved. This 
allowed the land to be cropped with turnips, and I have often 
heard him declare that while he obtained a fairer sample of 
grain worth several shillings a quarter more than ordinary 
samples, the bean-straw was also rendered of great value in 
affording material for utilisation as food for stock. 

Who can doubt that when farmers find it to their interest to care 
more than they now do about straw produce, so as to secure it in 
a condition better adapted to serve for fodder, similar tactics 
will be employed in harvesting all crops, with the exception, 
perhaps, of barley ? Nothing more, surely, need be stated as to 
the advantages of cutting oats early; and yet there is another 
point materially bearing on the matter which has not yet been 
mentioned. Oat-corns adhere to the plant by so frail a thread 
that if the crop be allowed thoroughly to ripen large numbers 
of them are tolerably sure to bret out by the first strong wind 
which blows. Every experienced man knows how hazardous 
it is to allow oats to remain uncut after the straw begins to turn 
off in colour. There is consequently every inducement to har¬ 
vest that crop early. When also it is considered to what an 
extent both the grain and the straw of wheat are improved by 
the cutting being effected just at the period when the corns no 
longer emit a milky juice, common sense naturally points to 
xhe proper course of action. All these things vitally affect the 
issue, and we shall perhaps soon find even the occupiers of the 
Fens and our richest alluvial soils, ready to admit that by altering 
their course of action slightly, in taking their grain crops from 
the ground earlier than they have hitherto done, a great deal 
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more may be made out of straw. The farmers of Lincolnshire 
who, by growing grain crops bulky and coarse in straw, fancy 
there is little deeding virtue in it, are still accustomed even now 
to utilise no small portion as food, by their stock being allowed 
to pick out of large quantities the tit-bits and stalk-tops. By 
adopting earlier cutting they would, no doubt, find a means of 
economic management hitherto only partially explored. 

Nor must it be forgotten that however much the coarseness 
of texture and the condition of the straw of different districts 
may affect their value for feeding purposes, the best of the best 
would not be worth much given singly, without the addition of 
rich substances, such as oil-cake or corn-meal, with root-pulp, or 
roots, should the latter be plentiful. Only as an ingredient in 
a mixed dietary for stock, can straw yield fully the advantages 
it is capable of rendering as a food substance. This docs not 
imply that straw should be utilised in this way or that. Many 
farmers like to save expense; and it is natural, perhaps, that 
the material, when exceedingly abundant and not of the finest 
texture and quality, should be given whole and in large quan¬ 
tity ; but still, if the animals are at the same time fed with 
sufficient liberality on richer substances, so as to keep them 
laying on flesh actively, or yielding milk bountifully, or if 
young, in active growth and thriving condition, the principal 
object will be attained. 

However strange to the ears of some it may sound to hear 
of beef, mutton, or butter being derived as the direct result of 
feeding on straw, this appears to be the most economical way 
of producing either of those high-priced articles in winter, 
provided that straw forms one item only in the dietary, of 
which the other items should be roots and oil-cake, or corn, 
as a rule, but varied with other rich and suitable ingredients 
if they be cheaper to purchase, or more adapted to the wants 
of the animals. 

Mr. Mechi says :— 

“ If we are to consume all our bean-, barley-, wheat-, and oat-straw, we must 
keep our animals on sparred floors, or on burnt clay, and we must invest 
more capital in animals. We shall then make much more meat per acre. If 
a ton of straw will make 40 lbs. of meat, and if 2 tons of straw are grown per 
acre of our cereal and pulse crops, it would be four score pounds of meat 
per acre over the whole of the cereals and pulse.’* 

Of course Mr. Mechi did not mean, that it is possible to make 
so much meat out of straw, unless it be given in conjunction 
with auxiliary feeding stuffs; for immediately afterwards, to 
quiet any apprehensions as to the manure-heap being lessened 
in value, he says, “Your animal, by this mode of feeding, 
consumes 560 lbs. of rape-cake with every ton of straw.” 
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Dr. Voelcker, and other scientific experts, have, I believe, 
sufficiently proved by chemical analysis, that a ton of straw 
possesses sufficient nutritive properties to yield this amount of 
beef, but an animal could not eat enough straw to keep the 
machinery going without the addition of richer feeding sub¬ 
stances. The whole virtue would be taken up in supplying 
heat to the system, and repairing the waste of the tissues, &c. 
But when straw is used for bulk and oil-cake and other sub¬ 
stances to improve the quality of a mixed dietary, it is only 
reasonable to give the straw credit for what it supplies towards 
the beef-making, and this appears to be what Mr. Mcchi has 
actually done. 

Mr. Horsfall, in vol. xviii., page 171 of this Journal, 
observed, ‘‘ In wheat straw, for which I pay 35^. per ton, 

I obtain for Is. 2^d. *50 oil and 32 lbs. starch or (the starch 
reduced to oil) 18J lbs., available for the production of fat or 
for respiration. I know no other material from which I can 
derive by purchase an equal amount of this element of food 
at so low a price. The value of straw calculated as manure is 
{)s Id. per ton.” 

But Mr. Horsfall gave this as scientific evidence, fully ac¬ 
counting for his success in a particular system of feeding dairy 
cows on a mixed dietary, the chief items of which were rape- 
cake, malt-combs, bran, and straw-chaff of different kinds, all 
intermixed and steamed or cooked before being employed. The 
results were so important, that his cows gave more bountiful 
yieldings of milk, and of far higher quality, than they had done 
before, and put on flesh rapidly, even to getting quite fat while 
in full profit. His cream was of so thick a consistency as to 
admit of laying a penny piece on it without sinking, and it 
yielded a far larger proportion of butter than ordinary cream. 
Casting about for reasons to account for all this, he found them 
in a comparison of the chemical analysis of the mixed nutritive 
substances supplied by him, with that of the food commonly 
supplied to dairy cows. His researches led him to see that 
even the best hay is not a food good enough for a milch-cow 
to enable her to do her best, and he said, “ You cannot 
induce a cow to consume the quantity of hay requisite for her 
maintenance, and for a full yield of milk.” 

Mr. Horsfall fully proved, both scientifically and practically, , 
the greater economy of feeding milch-cows on straw-chaff, rape- 
cake, malt-combs, &c., rather than on hay; but the immense 
value of straw to him consisted in his system allowing the full 
amount of nutritive properties it contains to be appropriated. 
That this was his own view, appears from the following:—“ I 
am satisfied the most economical use of food rich in albuminous 
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matter, is together with straw or other materials which are 
deficient in this element.” 

Of course any material increase in the employment of straw 
as food for stock would admit of larger herds and flocks to 
the acreage. Mr. Mechi relates that his labourers often say, 

Ah, master, you could not keep half so much stock as .you do 
if you did not consume your straw ; ” * and he adds “ If I could 
Have my own way I would consume every particle of my straw, 
and I do consume a great deal; but then I should have to 
largely increase my capital invested in live stock, and purchase 
food which I cannot afford. At present I have only a portion 
of my cattle on sparred floors, and the remainder in covered and 
enclosed yards with paved floors, the latter only requiring one- 
fourth as much straw as the open yard ; but if I could afford to 
have more cattle, I would put them all on sparred floors, for 
twenty years’ experience has proved it to be a profitable 
system .... My experience has taught me that the more live 
stock I can afford to keep fed to fatness by the consumption of 
cake and other food not produced by the farm, aided by an 
abundant supply of finely comminuted and prepared straw, is the 
true and cheap way to produce abundant manure of the best 
quality.” 

For the sparred floors Mr. Mechi prefers 2-inch openings and 
3 -inch laths, to openings and 2^ laths, and says: “the 
former are easier to the animal’s feet, and besides, although the 
foot is 4 inches wide, the hoof is wedge-shaped from front to 
back. For calves I find l^inch openings answer well.” 

Anyhow, something will have to be done to obviate the 
necessity of so much straw being employed in littering stock. 
Apart from the food question, the market price has risen so 
much in many localities, that it has already become a popular 
notion that no greater boon could be rendered to a large pro¬ 
portion of the farming community than the abolition of restric¬ 
tions in agricultural covenants, and of those customs of the 
country having the force of law, which prevent the sale of 
straw. The Scotch newspapers lately asserted that Holland 
has commenced sending straw largely to Scotland in com¬ 
pressed bales, and that the demand for the article has so greatly 
increased during the past year that the price, delivered from 
the ship’s side, has risen from 65^. to 95^. a ton. In Stafford¬ 
shire 6/., and even 7/. a ton, has been given for straw within 
the past year. In the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton straw 
has become the most valuable part of the crop, and I have 
heard of farmers there who are accustomed to sell nearly the 

* * Profitable Farming.* By J. J. Mechi. Routledge and Sons. 
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whole of the straw and hay they grow; and they force a heavy 
produce of straw by abundant dressings of nitrate of soda. 

There is good reason, therefore, for assuming the correctness 
of Professor Buckman’s view, that in many districts straw might 
be sold remuneratively by the farmer, and with great gain 
to the fertility of the farm, if replaced by artificial manures. 
The manurial value of straw is only between 9^. and 13s. a 
ton, so the chemists tell us. Dr. Voelcker, it is true, in his 
paper, published in the ‘ Journal ’ for 1861, considers straw to 
possess a higher value as a fixer of ammonia when used for lit* 
tering than for its own inherent properties. But are there not 
other and cheaper agents for accomplishing this object, such as 
ashes and charred or burnt earth ? Those acquainted with the 
merits of Mr. Moule’s dry-earth closets must be well aware of 
this, and Mr. Mechi is in the habit of speaking of the risks 
of fermentation being lessened by the absence of straw from 
farmyard-dung, provided only the excrements be mixed with 
burnt earth. He says :— 

“I attach great importance to these open floors, they will enable us to 
keep almost any amount of stock. The manure requires no turning or fer¬ 
menting ; there is no expense of littering or frequent removal, and no loss 
of ammonia by fermentation. The comfort is great in every respect. Burnt 
earth is a necessary auxiliary to boarded floors. Gypsum is also useful; a 
little sprinkled every morning on the boards being highly beneficial: about 
a peck to ten bullocks.” 

Of all means for saving litter popular opinion, no doubt, 
endorses with most approval covered yards; and, probably 
before long, demands will more generally arise to have both 
these and covered rickyards, that farmers may husband their 
produce with slight cost and less dependence on manual labour. 
An immense sacrifice of straw takes place in every open yard 
for feeding cattle, greatest, of course, where the eaves of out¬ 
buildings are unspouted. These, enclosing the yard, pour down 
in wet weather a large addition of water to that which falls into 
the yard direct from the clouds. But, under the best circum¬ 
stances, the waste of open yards is enormous. Mr. Evershed, 
indeed, calculates that in the feeding of 50 head of cattle for six 
months, 100 tons of straw might be saved in litter by placing 
them in covered instead of open yards. 

There is a great deal of available waste materials either on the 
farm or in its neighbourhood, which, if gathered and taken care 
of, might be made in many cases to serve the entire littering re¬ 
quirements of the covered yard, and save a vast quantity of straw 
from being used in open yards and cattle-houses. Thus, large 
quantities of dry leaves might be gathered at the close of autumn 
in man} places, which, if thatched over, would go a long way 
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in littering. In the neighbourhood of commons it would not be 
difficult to make a large rick of fern, and, in districts bordering 
marshes, sedge?, flags, and rushes may be collected cheaply in 
almost any quantities. A great deal of rubbish on the farm 
itself might also be utilised for littering. Some years since, 
having to clear a piece of very foul land, I had a great many 
loads of the weeds carted to the homestead and thatched over, 
.and these proved a serviceable store for littering purposes the 
next winter. Trimmings of banks and fences might be pre¬ 
served in the same way. Peat is also used largely for litter 
where it is close at hand, and the small farmers of one district 
in Belgium are said to entirely litter their cattle with parings 
taken from the surface of the common lands adjoining their 
farms, consisting mostly of heath-plants and the soil attached to 
their roots. 

Sawdust seems to be almost the only substitute for straw 
deemed suitable for the stable; but I am not sure whether dry 
earth might not be made available for this purpose. Mr. Joseph 
Blundell, of Southampton, has recommended a plan of having 
an excavation, 2 feet deep, in that part of the stable where the 
horses stand and lie, always filled with dry earth to be renewed 
as often as seems necessary. This forms, he says, a bed quite 
soft enough for them, and he considers that horses are less liable 
to be affected with diseases of the feet than when they arc littered 
with straw. 

A great deal of litter might be saved in stables and cow-houses 
by having the floors paved, so that the urine would pass off' 
rapidly by traps, and thus be carried away to tanks. One of 
the most perfect devices of this kind that I have seen is at the 
stables of Mr. Whiteley, at Bays water, who does an immense 
trade in drapery and almost everything else the public requires 
to buy. He keeps more than a hundred horses, and his stables 
are admirably paved with hard blue paviors, each of which has a 
raised surface of eight small squares, with deep interstices. The 
pavement is all over in these small diamond-shaped blocks, and 
as there are two traps to each stall, one in the centre and one 
just behind the horse, the urine does not remain an instant for 
the litter to soak in. 

The idea seems worth being thrown out as a suggestion 
whether Mr. Blundell’s system of using dry earth or ashes might 
not be combined with partially sparred floors in cattle-houses 
where beasts are tied up by the neck. All the floors from the 
crib or trough back to about where their hind-legs come, might 
be excavated a foot or foot-and-a-half deep, and such excavations 
in a framing of wood, be kept filleil up with dry earth. Behind 
this two or three stout spars might be laid down with openings 
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over a drain to receive the droppings both liquid and solid, in 
the case of cows and heifers 5 but, of course, only the latter when 
bulls and oxen are tied up. 

Littering requirements need not then stand much in the way of 
the utilisation of straw for feeding stock, which appears to be 
employed for that purpose much move in certain parts of the 
Continent than in this country. If the farmer requires more 
than ever to husband his resources to make his business re¬ 
munerative, he can scarcely afford to neglect any longer this 
hitherto despised material, whose natural outcome, when rightly 
employed in conjunction with oilcake and other auxiliary feed¬ 
ing stuffs, is an increase of herds and flocks, and a more extended 
development of agricultural wealth. 

The language of Sir John Sinclair, in his ‘ Code of Agricul¬ 
ture,’ may still be employed, and with it I close this paper. 
He says: “ The substance of straw is of greater importance than 
is commonly imagined, and the nature of that article taken in 
the aggregate entitles it to more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. Farmers are apt to consider it as of little or 
no worth, because it is not usually saleable, and is rarely esti¬ 
mated separately from the yearly produce of the soil; but it has 
an intrinsic value as a fund for manure and a means of feeding 
stock.” 


IV.— On the Composition and Nutritive Properties of Swedes^ and 

Experiments on the Keeping Qualities of Roots, By Dr. Augustus 

VoELCKER, F.R.S., Consulting Chemist to the Society. 

It is to be feared that farmers, in their anxiety to grow heavy 
crops of swedes, often lose sight of the great differences, in 
feeding and keeping qualities, between healthily developed roots, 
ond large, watery, imperfectly ripened bulbs. It is perfectly 
well known to stock-feeders, that a ton of sound, solid, juicy, 
sweet-tasting swedes is worth a great deal more for feeding and 
fattening purposes than the same weight of watery, big, and 
comparatively tasteless roots. And yet, much thought is seldom 
given to a consideration of the conditions which are favourable, 
or the reverse, to the production of sound nutritious roots of good 
keeping quality. In too many instances, quality is sacrificed 
to quantity. 

White turnips not unfrequently contain from 92 to 93 per 
rent, of water, and even in swedes and mangolds I have found 
occasionally as much; whereas, good fully matured swedes or 
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mangolds seldom contain more than 88 per cent, of water, and 
frequently less. 

In such watery mangolds, the proportion of dry or real feeding 
substance in 100 lbs., weighs only 7 lbs., whilst good roots 
contain 12 lbs. of dry food in every 100 lbs.; or in other words, 
10 tons of the more nutritious mangolds are worth about 17 
tons of the watery roots. 

According to the character of soil, the mode of cultivation, 
the kind and quantity of manures used, the character of the 
season, prevailing climate in a district, and similar conditions, 
the composition and nutritive properties of all root-crops are 
subject to great variations. Swedes are no exception to this 
general rule, as will be seen by referring to the various analyses 
embodied in the pages of this paper. Even roots grown in 
the same field, under the same conditions, often vary much 
in composition, owing to the circumstance that mixed old and 
new seed has been sown, in consequence of which the roots 
are found, at a given period, in different stages of development. 

In illustration of this fact, the accompanying analyses (Tables I. 
and II.) which I made of 12 swedes all grown in the same field 
may be quoted. 

A glance at the first Table (No. I.) shows that the percentage 
of water in the 12 roots ranged from 83*22 to 89 per cent. The 
lowest and the highest proportions of water in these roots were 
rather exceptional, for good swedes may be taken to contain, 
on an average, from 88 to 88^ per cent, of water. With the 
proportions of water, the amount and relative proportions of 
the different solid constituents naturally varies considerably, 
a fact which appears more clearly when the composition of the 
roots is calculated in their dry state. 

The second Table (No. II.) shows the composition of each 
root when dried at 212^ Fahr. 

Amongst other particulars, it will be seen that the propor¬ 
tions of sugar and analogous compounds in the different roots 
in a dry state varied, in round numbers, from 48 to 61J per 
cent., and that in the better specimens the proportions of these 
compounds constituted about half the weight of the solid sub¬ 
stance of the roots. 

The variations in the proportions of albuminous compounds 
also were great. Thus, whilst root No. 9 contained only 10^ 
per cent, of albuminous matter. No. 11 contained nearly 18 
per cent. Minor variations will be noticed in the ash and 
other constituents, upon which I need not dwell. It is in¬ 
teresting to notice in these analyses, that a comparatively high 
percentage of nitrogen in the roots goes hand-in-hand with a 
correspondingly low percentage of sugar; and it will be further 
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noticed that the roots rich in nitrogen had a lower specific 
gravity than those poorer in this element, and richer in sugar. 

Thus root No. 11, which in a dry state contained 2.865 
per cent, of nitrogen, and only 48*023 per cent, of sugar and 
analogous compounds, had a specific gravity of only 1*003, and 
was scarcely denser than water; whilst root No. 12, containing 
only 1*905 per cent, of nitrogen and 54*927 of sugary com¬ 
pounds, had a specific gravity of 1*039. Comparatively, much 
nitrogen in swedes, and I may add all other root-crops, in¬ 
variably indicates immaturity and low feeding-quality, whilst 
a moderate proportion of nitrogen and a high percentage of 
sugar in roots are certain indications of their superior feeding 
quality. The specific gravity, it will also be noticed, affords 
an excellent and simple means of judging of the relative quali¬ 
ties of different roots of the same kind. Advantage might be 
taken by seed-growers, more frequently than is done, of the cir¬ 
cumstance that good sound and nutritious roots have a higher 
specific gravity than inferior bulbs. 

A solution of common salt of the required strength, having, 
for instance, a specific gravity of 1*035 or 1*038, may be readily 
made, and by means of such solution a large number of roots 
may be test^ as regards their fitness to produce good seed. 
All that requires to be done is to throw the roots in a tub 
containing a solution of salt of proper strength, and to reject 
those roots which do not sink. 

The deterioration of our root-crops, ha$ perhaps, been caused 
as much by bad seed, raised from roots of indifferent quality, as 
by bad cultivation or excessive manuring, if not more so. On the 
Continent, where sugar-beets are grown in great perfection, the 
greatest possible care is taken in raising seed from selected 
roots of a good stock; and undoubtedly it would well repay 
Dritish root-growers to give a good price for turnip-seed, and 
to encourage seed-growers to raise seed from carefully selected 
bulbs more frequently than they do at present. 

Besides the character of the seed, the quality of swedes is 
much affected by the variable nature of the soil upon which 
they are grown, the kind, quality, and quantity of manure em¬ 
ployed, the system of cultivation, the character of the season, and 
the climate prevailing in different parts of the country. 

Over climate, and to a certain extent over the soil, the farmer 
has little or no control. On the other hand, in the selection of 
suitable manures, and in pursuing a system of cultivation best 
adapted to the peculiarities of his land, a wide margin for skill 
is left. The selection of varieties most suitable for particular 
localities or particular classes of soils, likewise affords ample 
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scope for the exercise of judgment, and presents a wide field for 
experimental inquiry. 

All interested in root-growing are familiar with the fact that 
the distance between the rows, and between plant and plant, 
affects both the weight and the quality of the crops ; and they 
further know that under some circumstances it is better to grow 
roots on the flat, and under others on ridges. On these, and 
similar questions of a purely practical nature, general directions 
are of no avail, and rather calculated to mislead than to afford 
useful directions for the successful cultivation of root-crops. 
The fact is that practical experience of this kind cannot be taught 
by lectures or written treatises, but must be acquired by close 
observation, careful comparison, and actual trials. All skilful 
and experienced agriculturists are of necessity experimenters in 
the best sense of the word. However, it will not be out of 
place to direct attention to the tendency which prevails in some 
districts to grow swedes too far apart in the rows, and to leave 
too wide a space between the drills. In bad seasons, roots thus 
planted do not properly ripen, and the weight per acre is often 
less than when they are planted more closely. Bearing on this 
point, some interesting experiments have recently been made in 
France by M. Ladureau. A five-acre field was divided into 5 
equal plots. On each of these plots, furrows were run 17 inches 
apart, and sugar-beets were planted in the rows at intervals of 
10, 12, 14, 16, and 20 inches respectively, in the several plots. 
The total yield per plot, and the chemical composition of the 
juice from the roots grown upon each, were carefully noted. 
The following Table embraces the principal results which were 
obtained. 


Number 
of Plot 

Distance. 

Yield per Acre 

Specific 
Gravity of 
Juice 

Percentage 
of Sugar 

Percentage 
of Ash 

1 

Inches. 

10 

Tons 

28 

o\tB qiB 
0 0 

1055-5 

11 •G2 

-6G5 

2 

12 

27 

12 3 

1055- 

11.21 

•750 

3 

14 

27 

15 3 

1050- 

10-48 

•750 

4 

IG 

25 

1 3 

1051- 

10 61 

•810 

.5 

20 

25 

5 2 

104G* 

8-97 

•820 


From these results it appears:— 

1. That the roots planted nearest together, viz., at a distance 
of only 10 inches, not only gave the heaviest crop per acre, but 
also yielded a juice richest in sugar. 

2. That the difference in yield between 28 tons per acre on 
plot 1, and 25 tons 1 cwt. 3 qrs. on plot 4, Avas entirely due to 
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the difference in distance from each other at which the roots 
were planted. 

3. That the specific gravity of the juice decreased as the 
distance between the plants was increased. 

4. That the proportion of sugar in the juice varied with the 
distance between the plants, from 8*97 per cent, in plot 5 planted 
20 inches apart, and 11*68 per cent, on plot 1, where the roots 
were planted only 10 inches apart. 

On the Continent, no doubt, one of the benefits of planting 
sugar-beet rather close is to protect the land against undue 
evaporation of moisture ; but the chief reason of planting closely 
is to induce early maturity of the roots. Of course, the distance 
at which sugar-beets give the heaviest and richest crop in one 
country is no guide whatever to growers of swedes and turnips 
"in this country. As a rule, it will be found that mangolds are 
planted quite as wide apart in England as swedes and turnips, 
if not wider; and I believe this is one of the reasons why the 
mangold crop generally is taken up from the ground in a less 
mature condition than swedes, which may be left much longer 
in the autumn in a growing state in the soil than mangolds. 
My chief object in referring to the experiments of planting sugar- 
beets at different distances is to direct attention to the circum¬ 
stance that too wide a distance is unfavourable to early maturity. 
This is applicable in a smaller or larger extent to all root-crops, 
varying with the character of their foliage and the system of 
manuring that is practised, as well as the nature of the soil in 
which the roots are grown. I believe it is not a good plan to 
plant swedes too wide apart, and I have frequently heard the 
same opinion expressed by our best practical men. In many 
cases a larger crop, and of better quality, would be produced on 
many soils in England if swedes were planted closer. Strictly 
speaking, the argument founded on the growth of sugar-beets in 
France does not apply in its integrity to swedes grown in this 
country. Although it places in perhaps too strong a light the 
benefits resulting from close planting, and is thus not applicable 
to the same extent to swedes and turnips grown in England, it 
has to be borne in mind that I give no directions as regards the 
distance at which swedes should be planted, and that my object 
in calling attention to the French experiments is to show that 
roots mature more readily when planted closer, and often yield a 
heavier crop per acre, than when they are planted too wide apart. 

The character and quality of the manures employed in 
growing roots have a powerful influence on their composition 
and feeding-qualities. Land highly manured with rich dung 
made in lattening-boxes or stalls induces luxuriant and vigorous 
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growth, but at the same time has a tendency, if too liberally 
used, to develop over-luxuriance in the tops. This is more 
particularly the case if the dung is derived from fattening- 
beasts liberally fed upon oilcake and artificial food rich in 
nitrogenous constituents. If the autumn turns out fairly dry 
and mild, the roots on highly manured land continue to grow 
vigorously; and if the weather in September and October 
continues warm and dry, a heavy weight and fairly ripe roots 
result from the liberal use of rich dung. But should the 
autumn be cold and wet, the roots do not get sufficiently ripe; 
they remain watery, deficient in sugar, and altogether less 
nutritious than they would have been had a more moderate 
dressing of dung been put upon the land. The chief cause of 
the immature condition and low feeding-quality of roots grown 
with an excessive dressing of rich dung is due to the large 
amount of ammoniacal and readily available nitrogenous matters 
which is supplied in the dung. Numerous field experiments 
have shown that the peculiar tendency of salts of ammonia and 
readily available nitrogenous matter is to produce luxuriant leaf 
development and vigorous and prolonged growth, which in our 
fickle climate frequently results in a more or less immature con¬ 
dition of the roots. There is thus danger of over-manuring root 
crops, and the desire to produce heavy crops not unfrequently 
leads practical men not to appreciate sufficiently this danger. 

For the same reason Peruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, and nitrogenous manures in general, should be 
applied to root-crops in moderation, especially on strong land. 

On the other hand, superphosphate of lime and similar purely 
phosphatic manures have a tendency to induce early maturity, 
and to contribute in a great measure to the production of sound 
nutritious roots of good keeping qualities. Instead of growing 
swedes with very heavy dressings of dung, I believe it will 
be found, as a rule, more economical to apply to the land a 
moderate dressing of dung in the autumn, and to drill in the 
seed in spring with 3 to 4 cwts. of superphosphate on heavy 
land, or on light soils with a mixture of 3 cwts. of superphosphate 
and 2 cwts. of guano; or 3 cwts. of superphosphate, 1 cwt. of 
nitrate of soda, and 2 cwts. of salt. 

If swedes have to be manured entirely with artificials, am¬ 
moniacal or nitrogenous manures may be used with advantage 
in larger proportions, in conjunction with superphosphate, than 
on land which has been previously dunged. In that case nitro¬ 
genous manures, such as guano or sulphate of ammonia, should 
be sown broadcast and not be drilled in with the seed, for all 
ammoniacal manures, contrary to the generally received opinion, 
have a tendency rather to check than to promote the growth of 
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the plant in its early stages of development. For this reason 
it is desirable that such manures should be well distributed in 
a large body of soil, and not be placed in too close a iproximity 
with the young turnip plants. On light sandy soils, potash salts 
in conjunction with phosphatic manures, and a moderate amount 
of ammonia or nitrogen in some form or other, have a beneficial 
effect both upon the yield per acre and the quality of the roots ; 
whilst on soils containing a fair proportion of clay and loam, 
and soils in a fair agricultural condition, potash artificially sup¬ 
plied does not appear to increase the produce or to improve the 
quality of the roots. 

Unlike superphosphate, salt retards maturity in root-crops, 
and may be usefully employed on free-growing light soils, upon 
which it is desirable to prolong the period of active growth. 
The effect of salt upon roots is to check premature ripening, and 
thus is the reverse of that of superphosphate. 

The preceding remarks, on the special effects of various 
manuring elements upon root-crops, are not made with a view of 
giving practical directions as regards the most suitable manures 
for a crop of swedes, but merely for the purpose of pointing out 
how different is the influence of various manuring constituents 
upon roots, in either promoting or retarding their maturity, and 
generally in affecting their nutritive and keeping properties. 

As regards the differences between sound well matured 
swedes and unripe less nutritious roots, I need hardly state 
that the latter are much poorer in sugar than the former. As 
pointed out already, roots of low feeding-quality are always 
richer in nitrogen than good feeding swedes. Unripe or im¬ 
perfectly matured roots, as is well known, are apt to scour stock 
even if given in moderate proportions. The precise cause of 
this disagreement of immature roots with the health of stock 
has not yet been thoroughly investigated. It may be that unripe 
roots contain a poisonous principle which does not exist in fully 
matured roots, and the chemical nature of which has not yet 
been discovered. Unripe potatoes, we know, contain Solanine, 
an extremely poisonous substance which does not occur in 
ripe potatoes ; and it is quite possible that a principle belonging 
to the same class of chemical compounds to which Solanine 
belongs may one day be discovered in unripe roots. Or per¬ 
haps the injurious effects of immature roots are connected with 
the presence of certain organic acids. As a matter of fact, 
we know that oxalic acid, a powerful vegetable poison, occurs 
in unripe roots in small proportions, and in larger quantities in 
the leaves of turnips, mangolds, sugar-beets, &c.; and it is 
therefore not at all unlikely that, in some degree, the scouring 
effects oi unripe roots may be due to the presence of oxalic acid. 

M 2 
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It is well known that roots which are quite immature do not 
keep for any length of time; and over-ripe roots also enter readily 
into decomposition when kept in heaps for a short period. 

Swedes intended to be kept during the winter, therefore, 
should not be pulled up when they are still in an actively growing 
state, nor should the drawing of the crop from the land be 
delayed until the roots have become over-ripe. In both cases 
the roots, when put up into heaps, are sure to become rotten in a 
short time. 

'Probably the best period of pulling a crop of swedes and 
stacking the topped bulbs is when active growth has ceased, 
when the tops for the greater part have withered away, and when 
the bulbous roots have not yet arrived at full maturity. If the 
roots are intended to be kept until March or April, they should 
be pulled when rather under-ripe, but not too immature, topped 
and then clamped. Late-sown swedes, in mild winters, are 
better left growing in the field, for they may be moulded up 
to guard them against frost, or they may be pulled up and, 
without taking off the tops, thrown into an open shallow trench 
and loosely covered with soil. The question which naturally 
suggests itself is. Which is the best plan of preserving or in¬ 
creasing the nutritive qualities of roots ? 

At my r^uest, my friend and former pupil, Mr. James W. 
Kimber, of Tubney Warren, Abingdon, Oxfordshire, some years 
ago kindly assisted me in carrying out some experiments for 
testing the keeping qualities of swedes, treated during winter in 
different ways. 

Experiments on Keeping Swedes in various Ways 
THROUGH Winter. 

The swedes on which the following experiments were tried, 
were planted late in June, and escaped the mildew which 
attacked the earlier sown crops. They were in a growing state 
up to the 19th of November, when a severe frost set in for 
a few days. Mild weather again ensued, and after allowing 
several days for the plants to recover themselves, Mr. Kimber 
sent me, on the 30th November, 6 average bulbs for analysis. 

1. On the same day, two heaps of 6 cwts. each of swedes, 
topped and cleaned in the ordinary way, were covered with 
earth on the top of a light coating of straw. 

2 . Another quantity of swedes was pulled, and, with the tops 
left on, was thrown into a shallow trench and covered with earth. 

3. A number of roots were moulded up as they stood in the field. 

4. Another quantity was left standing untouched. 

Mr. Kimber selected for trial a field of young swedes sown late* 
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in June, which escaped the mildew that attacked the early sown 
roots. They were not large, but apparently of good quality. 
The early planted swedes were attacked by mildew, and came 
to a stand in consequence; they probably were in their prime 
towards the end of September. Afterwards they made a fresh 
45tart and threw up new leaves; for which reason it was thought 
advisable to take a field of younger and smaller swedes in 
preference to a field of old and large ones for experiment. 

Three of the roots sent to me by Mr. Kimber, on the 30th of 


November, weighed respectively— 

lbs. OZ8. 

No. 1 2 5i 

No. 2 1 11 

No. 3 1 Ilf 

They were submitted to analysis, and yielded the following 
average results:— 

Composition of Swedes, November ZOth 

Water . 89*10 

* Albuminous compounds .. .. .. 1*50 

Sugar . 3*87 

Pectinous substances . *71 

Crude fibre . 4*37 

Mineral matter (ash) . *45 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen . *241 

Specific gravity of juice at 57° Fahr. 1 * 0358 


The weather in December and January was very mild, and 
sprouts made their appearance on the crownsjof the bulbs as 
early as the third week in January. 

On the 22nd of February, some of the swedes which were 
kept in the field untouched, were sent to me for examination. 


Root No. 1 weighed 

2 f, 

„ No. 3 ,, 


2 8f without tops. 
1 15t 


The following is the average]]composition of the three roots— 


Water .90*40 

* Albuminous compounds . 1*08 

Sugar . 3*88 

Pectinous matters. *75 

Crude fibre . 3*44 

Mineral matter (ash) . *45 


100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen . *173 

Specific gravity of juice at 68° Fahr. 1 • 0318 
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On comparing the composition of the swedes drawn on the 
30th of November, with that of the bulbs left standing untouched 
in the field until the 22nd of February, it will be seen that 
although the latter contained 1*3 per cent, more water than the 
November roots, the proportions of sugar and of albuminous 
matter were the same in both sets. 

The roots left growing in the field, when they were pulled up 
on the 22nd of February, were perfectly sound. 

The weather continued warm for the season, and on March 
12th, one of the heaps of 6 cwts. of roots, put up on the 30th 
of November, was examined and weighed with the following 


results:— 

cwts. lbs. 

March 12.—Sound swedes .. .. ..5 84 

„ Rotten and useless swedes . 0 17 

„ Sprouts .0 7 

5 108 

Weight of roots on November 30.6 0 

Loss .0 4 


The sound roots were repitted. At the same time Mr. 
Kimber sent me for examination specimens from all the four 
experimental sets. 

Set 1.— Roots pitted in the usual way on the ZOth of November^ 
and analysed March IWi. 

An average analysis was made of 3 roots, weighing re¬ 
spectively 2 lbs. 15| ounces; 2 lbs. 5 ounces; 1 lb. 6| ounces. 

The following was the composition of these roots on the 
12th March. 


Water .90*84 

*Albuminous compounds. .. '99 

Sugar .. 4*04 

Pectmous compounds. *67 

Crude fibre . .. . 3*01 

Mineral matter (ash) . *45 

100*00 

• Containing nitrogen. • 159 

Specific gravity of juice at 64° Fuhr. 1*029 


Set 2.^— Roots left growing in the field untouched until the 
12th of March. 

For analysis an average sample was made of 3 roots, which 
with their tops weighed:— 
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1 Bulbs. 

Tops. 


lbs. 078 

ozs 

No. 1. 

2 4J 

5i 

No, 2. 

1 14 

6 

No. 3. 

1 8} 

5i 


The bulbs and tops were analysed separately, with the 
following results:— 

Composition of Boots and Tops on the 12th of March. 


I Roots Tops. I 


90*57 87 04 

•92 3*21 

4*02 1 

•48 [ 8-40 

3-53 ) 

•48 1-35 


100 00 I 100-00 

I 

* Containing nitrogen. *149 I *514 

Specific gravity of juice at 63® Falir. .. 1*033 | 


Set 3.— Swedes moulded-up in November. 

The composition of an average sample of 3 roots on the 12th 
of March, was as follows:— 



Bulbs 

Tops 

Water. 

91*13 

86*80 

Albuminous compounds. 

1*09 

3*38 

Sugar. 

3*55 1 


Pectinous compounds 

•52 } 

8*34 

Crude fibre. 

3*27 1 


1 Mineral matter (ash). 

*44 

1*48 


1 100-00 

100*00 

^ * Containing nitrogen. 

. ' -175 

•542 

j Specific gravity of juice at 64® Fahr. 

1*031 

- 




Bulbs. 

Tops. 



No. 1 root weighed .. 

lbs. ozs. 

2 Si 

ozs. 

61 



No. 2 „ 

2 3} 

3 



No. 3 „ 

2 0} 

61 



Water. 

*Albuminous compounds 

Sugar . 

Pectinous compounds 

Crude fibre. 

Mineral matter (ash) .. 
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Set 4.— Swedes thrown into a shallow trench with tops on, and 
covered with earth. 

One of the 3 roots sent to me on the 12th of March, weighed 
1 lb. 12^ ounces, and the tops 4f ounces. This root and the 
tops were analysed separately. 

The two other roots without tops, weighing respectively 2 lbs. 
3 ounces, and 1 lb. 15^ ounces, were analysed together. 


Composition of 3 Boots of Set 4 on the 12th of March. 



Root; 

Bulb 

No 1 

Tops 

Average 
Sample of 
Bulb, 

Nos. 3 and 3 

Water . 

92 10 

90-55 

91-70 

♦Albuminous compounds 

•77 

2-56 

1-04 

Sugar . 

3-30 1 

1 

3-20 

PectinouB compounds . ... 

65 \ 

5-80 

•58 

Crude fibre. 

2*72 


3 01 

Mineral matter (asb). 

•46 

j 1-09 

•44 


100-00 

j 100-00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen . 

•124 

1 -411 

1 -167 

Specific gravity of juice at 62° Fabr. 

1-024 

1 

1-027 


It appears from these results, that the roots, which in Novem¬ 
ber were thrown with the tops on in a shallow trench, had 
become deteriorated in quality by the time they were examined 
in March. They were also very watery, and poorer in sugar 
than in November. 

With regard to the other sets, those pitted in the ordinary 
way appear to have kept best in quality. 

All the roots which were kept in a growing state till the 12th 
of March had thrown out more or less tops, which appear to have 
been formed at the expense of the nutriment accumulated in 
the bulbs. The tops it will be seen contained less water than the 
bulbs, and were richer in nitrogenous or albuminous compounds. 

In consequence of the exceeding mildness of the season, the 
swede tops soon began to run; and by the 25th of April those roots 
which were left standing in the ground had formed hard woody 
stems, 12 to 18 inches high. At this time specimens were 
again sent to me for analysis :—from the swedes which were left 
growing untouched in the field ; from those which were covered 
with earth in a shallow trench without being topped and tailed; 
and lastly from the roots which were cleaned and clamped in 
the usual way. 
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The following results were obtained by the analyses of the 
various lots:— 



Sx^edes left 
standing in 
the Ground 
until 

26th ApriL 
Average of 3 
Roots. 

Swedes 
placed in 
shallow 
Trench and 
covered with 
Earth. 

Avenge of 3 
Roots. 

Swedes 
cleaned and 
pitted in the 
usual way. 
Average of 2 
Routs. 

Water . 

♦Albuminous compounds . 

Sugar . 

Pectinous compounds. 

Crude fibre. 

Mineral matter (ash). 

90 47 
•80 
3-2G 
•74 
4*14 
•59 

93 13 

81 

1-72 

•48 

3-37 

•49 

90*90 

•77 

2 56 
•75 
4-46 
•56 


100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

• Containing nitrogen. 

Spi cific gravity of juico . 

At. 

•128 

1-0312 

63J°Fahr. 

•130 

1 0194 
64° Fahr. 

•124 
1-0275 
62° Fuhr. 

Weight of roots without tops:— 

No. 1 root. 

No. 2 „ .. .. . 

No. 3 „. 

lbs. o/s 

2 13^ 

2 2^ 

2 2 

lbs. ozs. 

2 15 

2 1 

1 13J 

lbs. ozs. 

1 11 

1 51 

i 


As might have been expected, the roots which were kept in a 
growing state until the 25th of April, and which by that time 
had tops, hard stems and sprouts, sustained damage in feeding- 
qualities. The swedes which were placed in a shallow trench 
with the tops on and covered with earth, it will be seen were 
' particularly watery and poor in sugar, and the roots which had 
been cleaned and tailed and clamped in the usual way had, by 
the 25th of April, also lost much of the sugar which they con¬ 
tained at an earlier period. 

With regard to the loss in roots which had taken place in the 
several experimental lots when examined on the 25th of April, 
it was found that 12 per cent, of those left growing in the field 
untouched had rotted. The trenched lot had lost 5 per cent., 
and in the two heaps of cleaned and clamped swedes there were 
80 per cent, of rotten or useless roots. 

Both the heaps—the one which was put up on the 30th of 
November, and left undisturbed, and the other put up on the 
same day and moved and repitted on the 12th of March—shared 
the same fate. The roots in both heaps were covered in the usual 
way with straw and a good coating of earth, with a ventilator at 
the top, and probably would have kept far better had the season 
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not been so mild. The roots appear to have been fully ripe in 
November; and in this state swedes, it appears from these experi* 
ments, cannot be kept in clamps without sustaining serious loss. 

Strange to say, the swedes with the tops on, which were merely 
thrown together in a trench and covered with earth, kept sound 
to the end of the experiments, but, as will be seen by the pre- 
ceding analyses, lost much in feeding-quality. 

Although swedes, when they are pulled up towards the .end of 
November, and without removing the tops are thrown in a shallow 
trench and lightly covered with earth, keep better than when they 
are topped and tailed and clamped in the usual way, it is not 
desirable, at any rate in a mild winter, to choose this plan and 
place them in trenches in preference to the usual way of storage 
in clamps in a cleaned state ; for in a mild season they throw 
out tops which appear to be formed at the expense of the 
nutriment stored up in the bulbs. 

With a view of obtaining a clear insight into the changes 
which swedes undergo when left in the soil for a long time in a 
growing state, I made a series of experiments some years ago; an 
account of which may here find an appropriate place. 

Six swedes were planted on the 19th of March two feet apart 
from each other, their weight having been ascertained before 

lbs. ozs. 


Eoot No. 1 weighed .3 7i 

No. 2 „ 3 30 

No. 3 2 13i 

No. 4 2 14i 

No. 5 2 7i 

No. 6 2 8f 


An average sample of swedes from the same field from which 
the preceding roots were taken was analysed on the 20th of 
March and found to have the following composition:— 

Composition of Swedes on ih^ 20/^ of March, 


Water .90*10 

♦Albuminous compounds . 1*67 

Non-nitrogenous organic constituents. 7*68 

Mineral matter (ash) . ’55 


100-00 

* Containing nitrogen. ‘26 

The root No. 1 planted on the 19th of March, and then 
weighing 3 lbs. 7f ounces, was taken up from the land on the 
14fth of April, and weighed. ^ 


- ^ IDB. OTS. 

The bulb weighed.. .. ..3 1 

The tops.0 6i 
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The bulb and tops were analysed on the same day with the 
following results:— 

Composition of Swede on the 14th of April. 


Bulb. 


Tops 


Water. 

♦Albuminous compounds . 

Non-nitrogenous organic matters .. 
Mineral matter (ash). 


90-20 

83-36 

•94 

4-38 

8-23 

11-25 

•63 

101 

100 00 

j 100 00 


* Containing nitrogen.. 



•70 


On comparing the composition of the swede on the 14th of 
April with the average composition of the roots before planting, 
it will be seen that a considerable proportion of the nitrogenous 
constituents of the root had passed into the tops. 

Assuming that the root before planting contained 90 per cent, 
of water, *6 per cent, of mineral matter, and *25 per cent, of 
nitrogen, the bulb weighing 3 lbs. ounces^ would have con¬ 
tained on the 19th of March :— 

Grains. 


Dry organic matter. 2272 

Nitrogen in this . 60 

Mineral matter (ash) . 145 


On the 14th of April, I found:— 


Dry organic matter 
Nitrogen m this .. 
Mineral matter (ash) .. 


Total dry organic matter in bulb and tops 
„ nitrogen „ 

mineral ,, ,, 


In Bulb. 

In Tops. 

Grains 

Grains 

1966 

376 

32 

17 

135 

24 

Grams. 

2342 


49 

159 


During that period the root had consequently lost 306 grains 
of dry organic matter and 10 grains of mineral matter, and 
this loss of organic matter included 28 grains of nitrogen. 
The loss of 306 grains of organic matter, it will be seen, was 
transferred to the tops, which during the same period assimilated 
70 grains additional dry organic matter from the atmosphere; 
and besides the transfer of the losr of mineral matter from the 
bulb, they took up 14 grains of mineral matter from the soil. 
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Whilst the bulb had thus lost an appreciable amount of 
dry organic matter, which passed into the tops, there was a 
slight gain of total organic matter in the whole plant (bulb 
and tops). 

A fortnight later, that is, on the 29th of April, the second 
swede was removed from the land. Before planting on the 19th 
of March, it weighed 3 lbs. 10 ounces. Taken up about 6 weeks 
later, on the 29th of April, the bulb weighed 3 lbs. 3 ounces, 
and the tops 10 ounces. Bulb and tops were analysed on the 
29th of April, with the following results:— 


Composition of Swede on the 29th of April. 



Bulb. 

Tops. 

Water. 

90-15 

85-70 

•Albuminous compounds . 

1-25 

3-44 

Non-iiitiogenous organic constituents .. 

8-05 

9-82 

Mineral matter (ash). 

•55 

1-04 


100-00 

100-00 

• Containing nitrogen . 

-20 

1-25 


During the second period of growth, about double the weight 
of tops formed in the first period was produced at the expense of 
the food stored up in the bulb. 

Assuming the bulb to have contained, before planting, 90 per 
cent, of water, *6 per cent, of ash, and *25 per cent, of nitrogen ; 
the second bulb weighing, before planting, 3 lbs. 10 ounces, 
would have contained— 

Graiiib. 


Dry organic matter. 2385 

Nitrogen in this .63’4 

Mineral matter (ash) . 152 


On the 29th of April, I found:— 


In Bulb In Tops 


organic matter . 

Nitrogen in this. 

Miueral matter (ash).| 

Total dry organic matter in bulb and tops ‘ 
nitrogen „ „ i 

mineral matter 


Grains. Grains. 
2075 580 

44*6 24 

123 45*5 

Groins. 

2655 

68*6 

168-5 


In the course of 6 weeks, the bulb, it will be seen, lost 310 
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grains of dry organic matter, and with it, 18’8 grains of 
nitrogen, and 29 grains of mineral matter, which accumulated in 
the tops together with some organic matter taken from the 
atmosphere, and some mineral matter drawn from the soil. 

The third swede, planted on the 19th of March, and weighing 
at that time 2 lbs. IJ ounce, was pulled up on the 15th of 
May, and analysed the same day. At that time the bulb, weigh¬ 
ing 2 lbs. 1^ ounce, and the tops 10J ounces, had the following 
composition:— 

Composition of Swede on the 15th of May. 




Bulb. 

Tops. 



Water. 

♦Albuminous compounds . 

Kon-nitrogenous organic constituents 
Mineral matter (ash). 

89-85 

1-69 

7-78 

•68 

82-60 

4-15 

11-60 

1-65 




100-00 

100 00 



♦ Containing nitrogen . 

•27 

^ -66 


On the same assumption as before, the third swede would have 
contained before planting :— 

Grams. 


Dry organic matter.1861 

Nitrogen in this .49*5 

Mineral matter (ash) . 119 


On the 15th of May was found :— 



In Bulb 

In Tops 


Grains 

Grains. 

Dry organic matter . 

1370 

723 

Nitrogen in this. 

39 

30-3 

Mineral matter (ash). 

98 

76 


Grains. 

Total dry organic matter in bulb and tops 

2093 

„ nitrogen „ „ 

69-3 

mineral matter „ „ 

174 


In the third period, the swede had thus lost 491 grains of dry* 
organic matter; or about one-fourth of the total amount of 
dry organic matter found in the root on the 19 th of March, had 
by the 15th of May migrated into the tops, which during the 
same time assimilated 232 grains of organic matter from the con¬ 
stituents of the atmosphere, and drew 55 grains of additional 
mineral matter from the soil in which the root was planted. 
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The fourth experimental swede was pulled up on the 28th 
of May. Before planting on the 19th of March, it weighed 
2 lbs. 14;^ ounces. When taken up on the 28th of May, the 
bulb weighed 2 lbs. 11 ounces, and the tops 9^ ounces. 

The composition of the bulb and tops on the 28th of May, 
was as follows:— 


Composition of Swede on the 28th of May. 



Bulb. 

Tops. 

Water. . 

94-00 

80-20 

♦Albuminous compounds . 

•75 

2-81 

Non-nitrogenous organic compounds 

4-58 

15-40 

Mineral matter (ash).. 

•67 

1-59 

• 

120-00 

100-00 

♦ Containing nitrogen . 

•12 

1 

1 -45 


Before planting, the swede is assumed to contain:— 

Grams. 

Dry organic matter.1901 

Nitrogen in this . .. .. 50*5 

Mineral matter (ash) . 122 

When removed from the soil on the 28th of May, I 
found:— 




In Bulb In Tops 



Grains Grains 


Dry organic matter 

1003 737 1 


Nitrogen in this .. . 

22-5 18-2 


Mineral mutter (ash).. 

12G 64 1 



Grains. 


Total dry organic matter m bulb and tops 

1740 


„ nitrogen „ „ 

40-7 


,, mmeral matter „ „ 

190 


In the fourth period of growth, the root lost 898 grains of 
dry organic matter, and in it 28 grains of nitrogen, which 
passed into the tops. 

It will be noticed that at the termination of the fourth period 
the bulb was very watery, whilst the tops contained nearly 20 
per cent, of dry matter and only 80 per cent, of water. 

The fifth swede was allowed to grow until the 4th of July, 
when it was taken up, weighed, and analysed. 

Before planting on the 19th of March, the bulb weighed 
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2 lbs. 7f ounees. On the 4th of July, the bulb weighed 2 lbs. 
2^ ounces, and the tops 1 lb. ounces. 


CouposmoN of the Swede on the 4th of July. 



Bulb 

Tops. 

Water. 

91-75 

74*25 

♦Albuminous compounds. 

1-00 

3-56 

Non-iiitrogenous organic constituents 

6-44 

19-48 

Minerid matter (ash). 

•8C 

2-71 


100 00 

100-00 

' * Containing nitrogen. 

•16 

1 

1 -57 


During this stage of growth, it will be noticed, the tops in¬ 
creased much in weight, and became dryer than during the 
fourth period of growth, whilst the root was more watery than 
at the time of planting. 

Before planting on the 19th of March, the bulb may be 
assumed to have contained :— 

' Grains. 


Dry organic matter . 1635 

Kitrogen in this .43*5 

Mineral matter (ash) . 104 


When taken up on the 4th of July, I found :— 

j In Bulb I In Tops 

I Grains. I Grains. 


Dry organic matter . 1123 2041 

Nitrogen in this. 24 60*5 

Mineral matter (ash). 122 240 

Grams 

Total diy organic matter in bulb and tops 3164 

„ nitrogen „ „ , 74 5 

,, mineral matter ,, „ 362 


During the period of growth, the root lost 512 grains of drv 
organic matter, and in it 19*5 grains of nitrogen, whilst the 
assimilation of organic food from the atmosphere and the bulb, 
and of mineral matter drawn from the soil during this period, 
was very great. ’ 

Altogether, the fifth swede, weighing before planting 2 lbs. 
ounces, and containing 1635 grains of organic, and 104 grains 
mineral matter, gained 1529 grains of organic matter, and 258 
grains of mineral matter ; or, in other words, the amount of solid 
matter in the bulb and tops, in round numbers, was twice as 
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large on the 4th of July, as in the root before planting. The 
loss in solid substance in the root, however, was great, and the 
gain in substance in the tops was partly due to the migration 
of organic food from the bulb to the tops, and the assimilation 
of atmospheric food and mineral matter drawn from the soil. 

The last or sixth swede was removed from the land on the 2nd 
of August, and weighed and analysed the same day. 

Before planting it weighed 2 lbs. 8| ounces. 

Taken up on the 2nd of August, the bulb weighed 1 lb. 
5f ounces, and the tops 5 ounces. 

Composition of the Swede on the 2ud of August. 

I I Bulb. Tops. 


Water. 91 40 58*43 

’*‘Albumiuous compounds . 1*75 4*12 

Non-nitroge nous organic constituents .. 5*49 82*80 

,Mineial matter (ash). 1*36 4*65 

I- 

100*00 I 300*00 

• Containing nitrogen . *28 *66 


The bulb, as in the preceding period of growth, was watery, 
but the tops wei;e very dry; in the interval between the 4th 
of July and the 2nd of August, no doubt a large proportion of 
the tender leaves and branches dropped off, and were lost, and 
hence, the preceding results do not give a fair representation of 
the total amount of organic and mineral matter which had 
accumulated in the whole plant from the 19th of March till the 
2nd of August. 

Before planting, the swede may be assumed to have con- 


tained 

Dry organic matter. . .. 1676 

Nitrogen in this . .. .. 44 

Mineral matter. 107 

On the 2nd of August I found :— 

In Bulb In Tops 

Grains Grains. 

Dry organic matter .i 688 982 

Nitrogen in this. 26 5 14*5 

Mmeral matter (ash). 130 102 

Grains. 

Total dry organic matter in bulb and tops 1670 

„ nitrogen „ „ 41 

„ mineral matter „ ,, i 232 
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The bulb, when removed from the land on the 2nd of 
Aumst, had thus lost 988 grains of organic matter, or, in other 
wo^, nearly two-thirds of the solid substance of the bulb had 
beei^transferred to the tops. 

Tie preceding experiments show clearly that during the 
secot^d stage of development of swedes, the tops are formed 
at tl^ expense of the food accumulated in the bulbs during the 
first'stage ; and that, in consequence, swedes lose in substance 
and feeding quality when they are allowed to make a second 
grov^lth of tops after they have arrived at maturity. At the 
sam^ time, it will be noticed that swedes planted for seed 
exhsmst the land of much readily available mineral matter, and 
prob||tbly also of nitrogen. 

A^ood many years ago, I endeavoured to find out to what 
extent swedes grown on the same field varied in composition at 
different times of the year after they had reached maturity, and 
to trace, if possible, any changes which such roots may be 
supposed to undergo on keeping. 

I f^und, however, that individual roots from the same field 
varied so much in composition that no practical deductions 
could be legitimately drawn from the results of the analyses. 
But jf.% we do not possess many recorded analyses of Swedish 
turnips, I have given the analyses in Table III. as illustrations of 
the variable composition of swedes grown on the same field. 

Laboratory, 11, Salisbury Square, 

London, Jan, 1877. 


V .—The Advantages offered by Cavendish College, Cambridge, as 
bearing on the Education of Agriculturists, By the Rev. 
Canon Breketon, M.A., &c. 

A NEW Institution is being established in Cambridge, which, 
while very comprehensive in its object, may be specially bene¬ 
ficial to the agricultural class. The advantages ot a University 
education have hitherto been thought unsuitable to, or out of 
the reach of, English farmers. The time and the cost of a three- 
years’ residence in College, after the school course is finished, have 
been considered incompatible with the obligations, both of learn¬ 
ing and earning, in the business of a farm. But the great im¬ 
provement effected in the last twenty years by the establishment 
of the University Local Examinations, the reform of many of 
the Grammar Schools, and the successful introduction through 
County Associations of economical and effective modern Public 
Schools, has not only made the general school preparation itself 
YOh. XIIL—S. S. N 
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much more effective for after-life, but has admitted the pos¬ 
sibility of adding to the school the further advantage of a College 
course, and this within the University, and in permanent con¬ 
nection, therefore, with the highest education of the country. In 
short, many a lad of fifteen or sixteen who has been taught in 
a good school has it quite in his reach to take a University 
degree at eighteen or nineteen, and then enter on his profes¬ 
sional studies and duties with all the advantages of a completed 
course of general education. To secure practically this im¬ 
portant result, and to offer to such lads the best University 
instruction, with suitable protection and associates, and at a 
very moderate cost, the new Cavendish College is now being 
founded in Cambridge. An association has been formed,, 
similar to those which have established the County Schools, 
which has been registered as ‘‘ The County College Association,. 
Limited.” The Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity, is the President of the Association, and has allowed 
the new College to be called after his family name. A very 
influential body of trustees, directors and shareholders is being 
formed, in which leading University men are co-operating 
actively with some of the leaders of the agricultural and com¬ 
mercial classes. A special feature of the College is to be the 
preparation of trained masters for the middle and higher schools. 
If this is effectively done, one of the most urgent needs of the 
country will be supplied without any unnecessary extension of 
Government education, and a lasting union will have been 
effected between the Universities of England and the people 
generally. I sincerely hope that His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and those he is encouraging to persevere in this 
interesting and important undertaking, will find that they are 
supported by those who will derive most substantial benefit 
from the new step thus offered them in the ladder of learning. 
To a farmer’s family, access to higher education must be the 
greatest boon, not only because the art of agriculture itself 
urgently demands higher qualifications in those who follow it, 
but also, because all other honourable callings in life are more 
and more expecting a higher standard of education in all who 
can reasonably hope to prosper. Cavendish College, in appeal¬ 
ing to the counties of England for support, is offering itself, 
not exclusively, but specially to rural and agricultural families. 
The share capital (30,000/.) is being raised on the expectation 
of a dividend, which is not to exceed 5 per cent. ; and care 
has been taken to provide that this introduction of the com¬ 
mercial principle shall invigorate only, but not pervert, through 
greed of profit, the permanent and public object of its founders 
and benefactors. 
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It should be remembered that degrees in the University are 
no longer obtained exclusively by classical and mathematical 
studies, but that, practically, all the branches of knowledge that 
have been sufficiently investigated to be capable of scientific 
teaching are equally taught, tested, and honoured in the Uni¬ 
versity course; as for instance, a Law and History Tripos, 
and a Natural Science Tripos, as well as the old Mathematical 
and Classical Triposes. So far, then, from a University degree 
being desirable only for a few learned professions, or as a badge 
of general culture, it is strictly true that those who wish to be 
best prepared for the pursuit of the useful arts, among which 
Agriculture will always take the lead, may find in the Uni¬ 
versities the best preparations, only greatly enhanced in value 
by admission to full membership in all the most honourable 
societies in the country, the especial community of scholars 
and gentlemen. 

Extract from the Introduction to the Beport of the Proceedings at the 

Laying of the Foundation Stone of the College Lecture Hall, by His 

Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

Cavendish College, Cambridge, has been founded by the County College 
Association, a limited liability company, empowered to raise a capital of 
30,000?. in 8000 shares of 10?. each, the dividends being limited to a maxi¬ 
mum of 5 per cent. The objects of the College are : 1 . To enable students 
somewhat younger than ordinary Undergraduates to pass through a University 
course and obtain a University degree. 2, To train in the art of teachmg those 
students who intend to become Schoolmasters. 3. To offer to parents and 
students generally the advantages of a wise economy. The College is situated 
in its own grounds, about half a mile out of the town of Cambridge, on the 
Hills Road. When complete it will contain accommodation for 300 students 
with a corresponding staff of Tutors. The first block of buildings, designed 
for the reception of sixty students, will be ready for occupation at the begin¬ 
ning of January, 1877. Each student has a furnished room of his ow^ to 
serve at once for bedroom and study. For social intercourse and recreation a 
sufficient number of common-rooms has been provided. All meals are taken 
in common. The College Terms are four, viz.:—1. From eaily in October 
to the middle of December. 2. From early in January to a few days before 
Easter. 3. From shortly after Easter to the middle of June. 4. From the 
beginning of July to the end of August. The first three correspond with the 
three University terms, the only difference being that at Cavendish College 
tuition will be continued for ten weeks in each term instead of the usual eight. 
The fourth is not a University term; but it is the portion of the l^ng 
Vacation during which the best students among the Under^duates reside 
in Cambridge, and study under private tutors. At Cavendish College the- 
regular teaching staff will be in residence, and the work of tuition will go 
on as in the other terms. The College charge is 84?. per annum, payable 
quarterly at the end of each College term. This charge includes use of 
iumiture, board, lodging, washing. University dues,* and Tuition of all 


* N.B.—^The fees for the various University ExaminationB will be paid by the 
College tmce. If a student fails in an Examination, the fees for any further 
attempts must be paid by his parents. 

N 2 
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kinds. The College staff will be sufficiently large to supply almost all the 
instruction needed, and in cases where it is necessary to send the students 
outside for tuition, the expense will be borne by the College and not charged 
to the parents. The number of Tutors will of course be increased as the 
students increase in number. The usual age for admission into the College 
will probably be about sixteen or seventeen; but no maximum or minimum 
hmit has been fixed. It seems likely that a considerable number of students 
will enter at the ordinary age, and several between fifteen and sixteen. It is 
expected that a great majority of the students will become members of the 
University. Since the College has no Charter of Incorporation, in order to do 
so they must matriculate formally as Non-Collegiate Students, though practi¬ 
cally they will be members of a fully organized College. Students who do 
not intend to join the University will be freely admitted, and will, within the 
College, be in all respects on the same footing as the others. It will be 
assumed that every student who is a member of the University will leave the 
College as soon as he has taken his degree; but permission to remain longer 
will be given under certain circumstances. If such permission is desired, it 
should be applied for as long as possible beforehand. A term’s notice or a 
term’s payment will be required whenever a non-University student wishes 
to leave the College; and the same rule will be enforced in the case of 
University students \vho leave before they take their degrees. Applications 
for admission into the College should be made to the Warden. All candidates 
accepted by him are required—I. To produce a certificate of good character 
signed by some person ot position, if possible a graduate of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. 2. To pass an easy entrance examination. The examinations are 
held a day or two before the commencement of each teim. Two papers are 
set—one in elementary Classics, consisting chiefly of questions m Latin and 
Greek Grammar, and the other m rudiments of Arithmetic, Euclid, and 
Algebra. Those who have recently passed the Local Examinations of either 
Oxford or Cambridge are excused the College entrance examination. For 
those students who wish to obtain a degree the best time to enter is at the 
beginning of October, or the beginning of January, the former being slightly 
the more convenient. Those who wish to be members of the College without 
being members of the University can be received at the beginning of any of 
the College terms; and it will sometimes be advisable for a student to enter 
thus a term or two, or even a longer period, before he desires to join the 
University. A registration fee of 1?. will charged in cases where it is required 
that the name of a candidate for admission into the College should be placed 
upon the College books before the term immediately preceding that in which 
he wishes to enter. Every morning and evening the students are assembled 
in one of the rooms of the College to join in a short form of prayer. The 
regular religious services are those of the Church of England, but the fullest 
liberty of conscience is freely given to Nonconformists. 

* « ii> « * « « 

The Promoters of the College are endeavouring to extend by means of a 
double economy—of time and of money—the benefits of University education 
to many who have hitherto been deprived of them: but they do not desire 
their College to be a class institution, or a place where mere boys can obtain 
degrees. It cannot be supposed that out of all who desire a University educa¬ 
tion but one class finds it necessary to bedn the active work of life at twenty 
years of age, and that this is the only class to which economy is an object: 
nor can an attempt to build and organize a College specially adapted for 
students who wish to enter the University at sixteen or seventeen, and get a 
deffee at nineteen or twenty, be fairly described as a design for lowering the 
value of a Cambridge degree by conferring it indiscriminately on a mob of 
raw boys. No one will be admitted to the College whose attainments are not 
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almost on a level with the standard required by the Univereity in the 
Previous Examination, and no member of the College can obtain a degree 
until he has fulfilled all the usual conditions of scholarship and residence. 
Nor will the College students form a class by themselves apart from the body 
of their fellow-Undergraduates. Experience has already shown that many 
young men of the ordinary age may be expected to enter the College ; and the 
junior students will, long before they take their degrees, be equal in point of 
age to the mass of the members of the other Colleges. It may safely be 
assumed, therefore, that difference in years will not prove a barrier to free 
intercourse; and the same may be asserted with equal confidence of difference 
in disciplme. 

« « a » Hi III « 

T. J. Lawrence, Warden. 


VI .—Extracts from Copy of a Report made to the Board of 
Inland Revenue by the Principal of the Chemical Laboratory^ 
Somerset House^ on Experiments conducted by him for the 
Analysis of Butter By J. Bell. 

[Return to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 
15th June, 1876.] 

One of the methods mo.st recently suggested to analyse butter 
was to estimate the amount of fixed fatty acids which a butter 
would yield. This test, which was devised by Messrs. Angell 
and Hehner, and which is based upon the fact that genuine 
butter contains a less amount of these fixed acids than other 
animal or vegetable fats, was the nearest approach to the solution 
of the question which had been made. But their standard of 
purity, which was founded upon the analyses of a few samples 
obtained from one part of the country and about one time of the 
year, was looked upon with suspicion, and met with but little 
acceptance from analysts, so that the test for some time practi¬ 
cally fell into abeyance. 

It was found, however, that although the test was sound in 
principle, it involved a somewhat difficult chemical process in 
its application, and required a considerable amount of manipu¬ 
lative skill to carry it out. We therefore directed our attention 
to the devising of a more simple and more easily applied test, 
and in this, I think, we have succeeded. 

This method consists in the determination of the specific 
gravity of the butter fat in the liquid condition at 100° Fahr. 
We arc not aware that this method had ever before been applied 
in the analysis of butter. It is true that there had been an 
endeavour to determine the specific gravity of some of the con¬ 
stituents of butter fat when in the solid condition, but no useful 
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result had been arrived at; in fact, the results were rather 
misleading than otherwise. 

In applying the specific gravity test to butter, the curd, salt, 
and water are first removed, and the density of the melted fat 
at 100° Fahr. is taken in an ordinary specific-gravity bottle. 
The bottle used for the purpose was of a pear shape, into which 
could be inserted the bulb of a sensitive thermometer, the 
mercurial portion of which extended nearly the whole' depth of 
the bottle. The temperature of 100° Fahr. was adopted, as at 
that temperature nearly all the animal and vegetable fats likely 
to be used as butter adulterants assume the liquid state. 

It will be seen from Table I. that the specific gravity of 
ordinary animal fats varies from 902*83 to 904*56, while the 


Table I. Eksults of Analyses of Animal Fats. 


Description of Sample 

Specific 
(rravity at 
100° Fahr 

Percentage 
of fixed 
Fatty Acids 

Mutton Suet . 

902 83 

95-86 

Beef Suet. 

903-72 

95-91 

Fine Lard. 

903-84 

96-20 

Dripping (Commercial). 

904-56 

94-67 

Mutton Dripping (Genuine) .. 

908-97 

1 

95-48 


specific gravity of butter fat, as exhibited in Table II. (p. 184 
et seq.\ rarely falls below 910*^ the usual range being from about 
911* to 913*. There is thus a material difference between the 
specific gravity of butter fat and that of ordinary commercial 
animal fats, and it is obvious that this difference affords a satis¬ 
factory basis upon which to found an additional test for deter¬ 
mining the purity of butter. 

It may be useful to describe here briefly the difference between 
the composition of ordinary animal fats and that of butter fat. 
The former consist of a mixture of stearic, palmitic, and oleic 
acids, in combination with glycerine, and as these acids arc 
insoluble in water, and not readily volatilized, they are com¬ 
monly called “ fixed ” fatty acids, in contradistinction to other 
fatty acids which are either volatile or soluble in water, such as 
butyric, caproic, caprylic, &c., acids. Butter fat also consists 
of fatty acids in combination with glycerine, but while by far the 
larger proportion of the acids are of a fixed ” nature, there are 
invariably present several of those which are volatile or soluble 
in water, and it is to the latter, the most important of which is 
butyric acid, that the characteristic taste and smell of butter are 
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chiefly due. In rich butters the proportion of the volatile acids 
is comparatively large, the specific gravity of the fat is high, 
and the percentage of ‘‘ fixed ” fatty acids is correspondingly 
low. 

In getting samples of butter we purposely selected a wide 
range, so as to obtain as far as possible fair representative 
specimens of the different variations that occur in the com¬ 
position of genuine butters produced under different conditions. 
In short, the samples may be taken to fairly represent the various 
qualities of butter as made and brought to market by farmers 
both in England and Ireland. 

The whole of the samples in Table 11. have been tested by 
the specific-gravity meth^, and it will be seen from the results 
that while a few samples were very poor in quality, and a few 
others exceptionally rich, the great bulk examined were found 
to possess considerable uniformity of composition, the principal 
variations being apparently due to a difference in the method of 
manufacture, the different seasons of the year when made, and 
the various modes of feeding. As might be expected, some of 
the poorest butters were produced by, and obtained from, small 
farmers in Ireland, at a time when there was very little grass 
and food was scarce. 

When the fixed fatty acids test referred to is accurately per¬ 
formed, the correspondence between the amount of these acids 
and the specific gravity of the fat is so close that it is possible 
to predicate within a few tenths one result from the determina¬ 
tion of the other. Owing to the pressure of other duties, the 
proportion of fixed fatty acids in each sample was not ascer¬ 
tained ; but a sufficient number of determinations have been 
made to establish the fact of this correspondence, as will be seen 
in Table II. in the column headed ‘‘ Percentage of fixed Fatty 
Acids.” A little variation may sometimes arise from the fact 
that the several fixed fatty acids are not always present in 
different butters in exactly the same proportion. 

A noticeable feature in the results recorded in Table II. is 
the great variation in the quantity of water in the different 
butters, the lowest being 4’15 per cent, and the highest 20*75 
per cent. The Devon and Dorset butters, which usually stand 
so high in the market, were found to contain in nearly all cases 
a high percentage of water, and No. 15, which was procured 
from the dairy of a private gentleman, contained as much as 
16*99 per cent., and a second sample, recently obtained from the 
same source, contained 15*70 {ler cent. 

There is another point of interest which we have in some 
measure elucidated, and which has reference to the deterioration 
which certain butters undergo when kept in small quantities in 
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glass or earthenware vessels. We have found that whilst some 
of the finest and best prepared butters undergo little or no 
change, there is in others a gradual disappearance of the cha¬ 
racteristic principles of butter, and a consequent assimilation to 
the constitution of an ordinary animal fat. This change, which 
appears to be due to an incipient fermentation, and is generally 
accompanied by the development of fungi, is probably caused 
either by the use of sour cream or by insufficient care in making 
the butter.* 

Laboratoryy Somerset Houses 
May, 1876. 


VII .—Annual Report of the Consulting Chemist for 1876. 

By Dr. Augustus Voelcker, F.R.S. 

In presenting the customary Annual Report on the chemical 
work done by the Consulting Chemist, I would remark that the 
number of analyses made for Members of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society during the period between December, 1875, and 
December, 1876, has exceeded that of last year by 16, and has 
reached 720, which number has been exceeded only once, and 
then only by 10, viz. in 1871. 

The increase, as will be seen by the appended tabulated 
summary, is due mainly to the unusually large number of 
oilcakes which were sent to the laboratory for examination. 
Some cases of grossly adulterated linseed-cakes have come 
under my notice; but as these have already been referred to 
in my Quarterly Reports, no further mention of them is re¬ 
quired in the Annual Report, and I only allude to them for the 
purpose of observing that few cases of that kind have come 
under my notice in 1876. It must not, however, be inferred 
from this remark that cakes which are now sold in England as 
“ pure ” or “ genuine ” linseed-cakes are, with few exceptions, 

♦ The commeroial value of batter is affected by flavour more tlian by any 
other consideration, and this unfortunately cannot be expressed by an analysis, 
however carefully it may have been made. There is, however, one point which 
will be noticed at once on glancing at the butter-analyses in Table II., and which 
appears to have escaped Mr. Bell’s notice. It will be perceived that the per¬ 
centage of curd in different samples of batter varies greatly. Of all constituents 
of butter, the curd tends most t j spoil it in keeping. The more effectually the 
curd 18 removed, or what comes to the same thing—the more effsctually butter is 
T^hed and kne^ed, the better it keeps, and the finer will be the flavour, other 
circumstances being the same, when the butter is brought to market. Butter 
foU of butter-milk always contains comparatively much curd, and in warm 
weather such butter becomes rancid in a very short time, say in a few days. 
—[Edit.] 
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in reality what they profess to be. This is by no means the 
result of my experience, for I regret to say the reprehensible 
practice of oilcnishers and cake-dealers to sell genuine linseed- 
cakes, and even cakes branded “ pure,” which are made from 
dirty unscreened linseed, after having received a temporary 
check, is again on the increase. As repeatedly stated in former 
Reports, linseed as “imported” is often very foul, and many 
cargoes, especially cargoes shipped from the Baltic to Hull, 
contain from 15 to over 30 per cent, of small weed-seeds, broken 
pain, and dirt; and in some samples of linseed “ genuine as 
imported,” I have found more than 50 per cent, of dirt and 
worthless foreign seeds. 

Linseed-cake, which is made from linseed as imported, there¬ 
fore may be, and, as a matter of fact, frequently is, cake which 
in point of nutritive quality and commercial value is not to be 
compared with cake made from well-screened linseed. Such in¬ 
ferior cakes, although they are made from linseed as imported, 
should not be sold as “ genuine linseed-cakes,” for a mixture 
of linseed with 20 or 30 or 50 per cent, of foreign weed-seeds, 
sweepings of granaries and similar rubbish, as the case may be, 
cannot be called “genuine,” and by making a discrimination 
between “ pure ” and “ genuine ” linseed-cake the door is at once 
opened to fraud. There is no difficulty whatever in separating 
the small foreign weed-seeds and fine sand and earth which 
occur in most unscreened samples of linseed; nor in pressing 
into “ pure linseed-cake,” seed which, although not absolutely 
free from foreign seeds, does not contain more than 4 to 5 per 
cent, of impurities. 

Many cakes have passed through my hands made from dirty 
linseed as imported, and sold as “ genuine.” These I do not 
hesitate to denounce as much inferior to adulterated linseed- 
cakes made from clean linseed with an admixture of from 30 
to 40 per cent, of bran and pollard, or a similar percentage of 
rice-meal, Indian com, or other wholesome farinaceous meals. 

It is^ greatly to be regretted that many farmers will not give 
the price at which it is possible for oilcrushers and dealers to 
sell really pure linseed-cake. For the sake of an additional hs. 
or 10s. a ton many a farmer runs the risk of buying, instead of a 
pure linseed-cake, an inferior article made from unscreened dirty 
seed, and which, although it may be nominally lO^. cheaper than 
pure linseed-cake, in reality often is worth from 30^. to 21. less 
per ton than the necessarily higher priced pure cake. 

I have before me a circular of a Hull firm in which about a 
dozen kinds of “ pure linseed-cakes,” mostly distinguished by 
various brands, were offered for sale in the month of September 
of the current year (1876), at prices varying from 9Z. 7s. 6d. to 
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IIZ. a ton. The lowest-priced cake is introduced into this 
circular in the following terms: ‘‘A parcel of linseed-cakes 
made entirely of fine Bombay linseed, kiln-dried, and branded 
‘ pure,’ we can do at 9Z. Is. 6<Z.” 

Leaving this exceptional, and, as it appears to me, very ques¬ 
tionable, kiln-dried pure linseed-cake out of consideration, as also 
pure Marseilles cake quoted at 9Z. 17^. 6rf., there is a difference 
of 32s. brf. per ton between the lowest priced and the highest 
quotation of a number of Hull-made, professedly pure linseed- 
cakes, which appears to support the opinion I have just ex¬ 
pressed, namely, that linseed-cakes are sold as “ pure ” at the 
present time, which, although not purposely adulterated, ought 
not to be branded “ pure ” and sold as such. 

Compound linseed-cakes, or professedly mixed cakes, not un- 
frequently are branded “ best; ” and consumers of cake, tempted 
by the difference of some 155. or 205. between the price of such 
hest cake and pure linseed-cake, and believing that they are 
buying pure linseed-cake, are too apt to be led astray, and, 
on the strength of the ‘‘ best brand,” are liable to pay 205. or 
305. more than such cakes are really worth. 

I have considered it my duty to refer to these matters, because 
I know that mal-practices of cake-crushers and dealers are 
again gradually extending all over England. I would there¬ 
fore urge upon the Members of the Society to put into practical 
operation the forms of guarantee recommended by the Chemical 
Committee to intended buyers of linseed-cakes. 

Decorticated cotton-cake from America I have never found 
adulterated. At the present price it is the cheapest article of 
food that can be used by feeders and fatteners of stock, who will 
do well to mix it with Indian-corn-meal in equal proportions 
when feeding cattle in winter, or in the proportion of one of 
cotton-cake and two of Indian corn during the warmer months 
of the year. 

A very useful grain to mix with decorticated cotton-cake, 
reduced to meal or finely broken up, is rice. The quality 
of rice-meal, I find, varies very much, as will be seen by the 
following analyses of three samples sent to me for examination 
lately by Members of the Society. 

The sample No. 1, it will be seen, contained much less oil 
and albuminous compounds, and more indigestible woody fibre 
than the two others. In No. 3, the proportion of oil was even 
greater than in the best oilcake, and this sample contained but 
Uttle woody fibre. It is therefore, unquestionably, a valuable 
fattening meal. Although the meals No. 1 and No. 3 were sold 
at about the same price, the analyses of the two samples clearly 
prove the superior fattening value of No. 3; they also afford 
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Composition op Thehe Samples of Eiob-Mbal. 



Ko. 1. 

Ko.2. 

No. 8. 

Moisture . 

9-47 

6-07 

7*51 

Oil . 

3*77 

10-30 

13*53 

•Albuminous compounds (flesh-forming matters) .. 

6-56 

12-69 

12*37 

Starch and digestible fibre . 

58-96 

56-67 

54-94 

Woody fibre (cellulose). 

13-77 

5-57 

3*90 

Mineral matter (ash) . 

7*75 

8*70 

7*75 


100-00 

100-00 , 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen. 

1-05 

1 

2-03 1 

1-98 


a good illustration of the benefit which practical men may 
derive from the chemical examination of feeding-stufFs, which, 
although sold under the same name, vary greatly in feeding 
value. I consider the rice-meal marked No. 3, to be worth at 
least IZ. a ton more than the sample marked No. 1, 

Another article of food which enters into the composition 
of most spiced cattle-foods and many compound feeding-cakes 
is locust-meal. The composition of locust-beans has been re¬ 
peatedly determined by me and quoted in former Reports, but 
1 am not aware that the hard seeds enclosed in the sweet pod 
have ever been analysed before. 

The seeds are very hard, and in an unbroken state very 
indigestible. However, when split and steamed for some time, 
they swell out and get soft, and in this condition may be given 
to cattle with advantage as a useful fattening food. A sample 
of locust-bean kernels or seeds recently analysed by me had 
the following composition :— 


Composition of Locust-Bean Seeds, 

Moisture.11*19 

Oil. *97 

* Albuminous compounds (flesh-forming matters).. 6*94 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre . 76*29 

Indigestible woody fibre. 3*62 

Mineral matter (ash) . 1*99 

100*00 


♦ Containing nitrogen . *95 


The paper which I published in a late number of the 
Society’s ‘ Journal,’ “ On the Theoretical and Practical Feeding 
and Manuring-value of Purchased Food,” has elicited much 
correspondence on the subject, and appears to have attracted 
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attention both in France and in Germany,—my paper having 
been translated into French and German, and published in the 
agricultural and scientific journals of France and Germany. 

Of the large number of waters (63) analysed for Members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, I regret to say that a consider¬ 
able proportion was found to be largely contaminated with 
sewage or injurious drainage products, and therefore utterly 
unfit for drinking-purposes. 

As an example of such a water, one out of many, all showing 
that the water-supply in rural districts is still very defective, 
I may quote the following analysis. The water had a slightly 
yellow colour, and left a brown-coloured residue, which on 
exposure to a strong heat turned black, and gave oflF offensive¬ 


smelling fumes. 

An imperial gallon contained :— 

Grains. 

Organic matter . ‘78 

Phosphate of lime and oxide of iron and alumina) 
(containing *49 of phosphoric acid) .. .. .. J 

Carbonate of lime.22‘39 

Sulphate of lime .33*71 

Nitrate of magnesia .. .13*47 

Nitrate of soda . 31*03 

Chloride of sodium (common salt) . 27*65 

Alkaline carbonates . 7*80 

Soluble silica.. .. .. 3*50 

Total solid constituents .. .. 121*38 

Actual (saline) ammonia . *007 

Oiganic (albuminoid) ammonia . *042 


Only two samples of potash-salts were sent to me for exami¬ 
nation during the past season, a fact which appears to indicate 
that potash-salts are not used extensively in England for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. The fact is, potash-salts have not been found 
in England to confirm the high expectations as to their ferti¬ 
lising value which were entertained of them at one time. 

On the other hand, nitrate of soda is growing more and 
more in favour with agriculturists. In consequence of this, as 
many as 61 samples, that is, a larger number than in any 
previous year, were sent for analysis, and none of them were 
found fraudulently adulterated ; but some were not up to the 
guaranteed quality at which they were sold, and compensation 
for the deficiency in value was readily granted, the sales having 
been made on the strength of a guaranteed quality. The 
majority of samples contained over 94 per cent, of chemically 
pure nitrate of soda. 

In speaking of nitrate of soda, I am reminded of an accident 
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which occurred last July in hauling, by means of a locomotive 
engine, a waggon laden with artificial manure and nitrate of 
soda from the Tunbridge Railway Station to a farm in the 
country. This accident illustrates the danger of a spark of fire 
coming in contact with bags containing nitrate of soda and 
with wood or other combustible materials. 

Mr. Thomas Aveling, my informant, wrote to me as follows:— 

Dear Sir, “ Eochester, July 26tli. 

“ The following are the particulars of the nitrate of soda fire case. On 
the 8th instant, a road locomotive engine, belonging to Mr. Wlutfield, was 
employed hauling waggons laden with artificial manures from the Tunbridge 
Eailway Station to the farm of Mr. Rales at Hadlow. Imm«iiately the 
engines started, the first waggon, containing two tons of nitrate of s^a, was 
ob^rved to be on fire. Volumes of smoke, accompanied by a considerable 
hissing noise, burst from the bags, and so quick was the combustion that it 
was found to be impossible to save the waggon, which was entirely burnt. 
The soda became a burning liquid, as it ignited and flowed some yaads over 
the road. Water had no effect in extinguishing the fire. The engine-driver 
was rendered insensible by the fumes in his endeavour to detach the engine 
from the train. Would any mixture of lime, &c., with the nitrate of soda 
cause spontaneous combustion, or is the accident to be attributed solely to a 
spark from the engine ? I send a specimen of the residuum. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Dr. a. Voeloker.” “ Thomas Avelikg. 

On examination of the specimen sent to me by Mr. Aveling, 

I found it to be chiefly fused nitrate of soda. 

Nitrate of soda is a readily fusible salt, and, like ordinary 
saltpetre, is a strong supporter of combustion, for at an elevated 
temperature it gives off a large quantity of oxygen. The 
nitrate of soda bags are necessarily impregnated with this 
salt, and are in much the same condition as touchpaper or a 
fusee. A single spark from an engine or a lucifer-match care¬ 
lessly thrown amongst a lot of nitrate of soda bags, under 
favourable circumstances, may kindle the bags, and any com¬ 
bustible matter, such as wood, upon which they are placed; and 
when once the fire is started, the heat will soon become so high 
as to fuse the nitrate of soda, which in this fused state, as 
described by Mr. Aveling, will spread like liquid fire, and 
render its extinction by water extremely difficult, if not im- 
, possible. 

During the last twelve months numerous samples of Peruvian 
guano passed through my hands. The former supplies from - 
<Guanape and Macabi islands, containing on an average about 
12 per cent, of ammonia, being exhaust, the deposits in the 
South of Peru have been taken in hand by the contractors for 
-the sale of Peruvian Government guano. The Southern de- 
j[K>8its are now and will be the main, if not exclusive, sources 
from which Peruvian guano will be supplied in future. 

VOL. XIIL—S. S. 
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At present most of the cargoes are shipped from the following^ 
deposits in the south of Peru: Pabillon de Pica, Independencia,, 
and the Lobos Islands. 

As far as I have been able to gather information, the Pabillon 
de Pica guano now imported into England consists of three 
varieties, namely:— 

1. Pabillon Guano. 

2. Huanillos Guano. 

3. Punta de Lobas Guano. 

The Pabillon de Pica deposits are dry, powdery, and fine 
guanos, and, as regards condition, greatly superior to Guanape 
and Macabi guanos. 

The most valuable of the three varieties of Pabillon de Pica 
guano is that of Pabillon proper. Of a number of analyses 
of guano from South Peru, I quote only a few, with a view of 
giving a fair representation of the several qualities of some 
of the deposits, cargoes of which have been already shipped to 
England. 


Composition of Samples of Pabillon Guano. 



Ko. 1. 

Ko. 2. 

Ko. 3. 

Ko 4. 

Ko. 5. 

Moisture. 

13-20 

8 63 

9*93 

14*28 

1 11*89 

’'Organic matter and salts ufl 
ammonia ./ 

42 05 

38*17 

40*29 

40*12 

38*81 

Phosphate of lime. 

26*65 

25*97 

24*98 

28*51 

28*80 

t Alkaline salts .. . 

12 63 

18*29 

19*47 

12*87 

14’9i> 

Insoluble siliceous matter .. 

5 47 

8*94 

5*33 

4*22 

5*51 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 1 

1 100*00 

100-00 

* Containing nitrogen 

9 81 

8*22 

8-49 

8-88 

8*53 

Equal to ammonia . 

11*91 

9 98 

10-31 

10-78 

10*36 

t Containing soluble plios-1 
phorio acid./ 

1*79 

*70 

1-30 

1-70 

1*76 

Equal to tribasio phos-l 
phatooflime .. 

8*91 

1 72 

2-83 

3-71 

3*82 

Total percentage of phos-l 
phorio acid .. 

13 99 

12*68 

12-74 

14-76 

14*94 


Many of the samples of Pabillon guano analysed by me 
contained fully 10 per cent, of ammonia and 25 to 28 per cent, 
of phosphate of lime, and, without exception, all were dry and 
in a fine condition. 
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Composition op Samples op Huanillos Guano. 



Ho. 1. 1 

Ko.2. 

' Ho. 8. 

Ho. 4. 

Moisture . 

22-41 

15-69 

17*60 

16*35 

’"Organic matter and salts of ammonia .. 

31 14 

39-70 

36*85 

37-15 

Phosphate of lime. 

24-15 

26-31 

23*95 

24-85 

fAlkaline salts. 

17*59 

14-05 

17-59 

17*42 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 

4-71 

4-25 

4-01 

4*23 


100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

*" Containing nitrogen. 

7*65 

8*05 

7*86 

7-51 

Equal to ammonia. 

9*28 

9*78 

9*54 

9*11 

Containing soluble phosphoric acid 

2-91 

2-59 

2*88 

2*91 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 

6*35 

5*59 

6-28 

6 35 

Total percentage of phosphoric acid 

13-97 

14-61 

13*85 

14*29 


The samples of Huanillos guano analysed by me contained, 
as a rule, somewhat less ammonia, more soluble phosphoric 
acid, and generally more moisture than Pabillon guanos. 


Composition op Samples op Punta de Lobos Guano. 



Ho. 1. 

Ho. 2. 

Ho. 3. 

1 Ko. 4. 

Moisture. 

7*67 

8-71 

7-97 

8*09 

’"Organic matter and salts of ammonia .. 

29-53 

34*34 

32*32 

27*07 

Phosphate of lime. 

38*55 

30*31 

33*49 

41*48 

fAlkaline salts. 

19*33 

21*65 

22*28 

17*65 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 

4-92 

4-99 

3-94 

5-71 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen. 

5*88 

6*79 

6*05 

5-09 

Equal to ammonia. 

7-14 

8*25 

7-35 

6*18 

Containing soluble phosphoric acid 

1*44 

1*66 

1’37 

1-16 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 

3*14 

3-62 

2*99 

2*54 

Total percentage of phosphoric acid 

19*09 

15-54 

1 16-71 

20-16 


These samples of Puntas de Lobos guanos, it will be seen, were 
poorer in ammonia, but richer in phosphates than Pabillon and 
Huanillos guanos. O 2 
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OoMPosmoN OF Samples of Guano fbom Independenoia Bat. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 8. 

No. 4. 

! 

Moisture. 

8-17 

8*18 

9-74 

8*68 

^Organic matter and salts of ammonia .. 

35*93 

33*72 

31*86 

86-97 

Phosphate of lime. 

21*92 

19*85 

20*26 

18*50 

fAlkaline salts. 

14*73 

13*20 

13*33 

13*21 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 

19*25 

25*05 

24*81 

22*64 

. 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen . 

7*64 

8*06 

7*33 

8*53 

Equal to ammonia. 

9*27 

9*79 

8*90 

10*36 

t Containing soluble phosphoric acid 

1*12! 

*96 

1*32 

*70 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime « 

2*44 

2*09 

2*88 

1*53 

Total percentage of phosphoric acid 

11*16 

10*05 

10*60 

9*17 


These guanos from Independenoia Bay were very dry, and 
nearly as rich in ammonia as the Pabillon deposit, but they 
were weak in phosphates and contained a good deal of sand. 

Cargoes have been brought from two islands bearing the name 
of Lobos Island, one being Lobos de Afuera, and the other Lobos 
de Tierra. 


Composition of Samples of Lobos Island Guano. 


j No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Moisture . 

21*19 

21*79 

24*95 

11 90 

^Organic matter and salts of ammonia .. 

18*49 

20*07 

19*45 

16*90 

Phosphate of lime . 

42 07 

40*24 

37*10 

50-97 

Alkaline salts. 

11*46 

11*52 

8*76 

11*93 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 

6*79 

6*38 

9-74 

8*30 


100-00 

100*00 

1 100*00 

100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen. 

3*48 

3*67 

4-07 

2*97 

Equal to ammonia. 

4*22 

4*46 

4-94 

3*60 

t Containing soluble phosphoric acid 

2*33 

1*27 

1-08 

*86 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 

5*08 

2*77 

2-36 

1*87 

Total percentage of phosphoric acid 

21*60 

19*70 

18-01 

23'35 
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These samples of Lobos Island guano, it will be seen, were 
poor in ammonia and rich in phosphates. Their condition gene¬ 
rally was good, but I need hardly say that they were much inferior 
in value to the deposits at Pabillon de Pica and Independencia. 

Messrs. J. H. Schroeder and Co. are the general agents for the 
sale of Peruvian Government guano in the United Kingdom, 
under Dreyfus Brothers and Co’s, contract with the Peruvian 
Government. Under the contract of the 7th of June, 1876,‘the 
Peruvian Government likewise consign guano to the Peruvian 
Guano Company, Limited:—a new Company, who have ap¬ 
pointed Mr. W. A. Rau as their agent. In a circular issued 
by this new Guano Company it is announced that the sale- 
price of each cargo will for the future be fixed on a scale based 
on the chemical analysis of an average sample of it; but no 
mention is made of this scale. In the absence of information 
as to what the scale is to be, it is impossible to form an 
opinion whether or not the price at which each cargo will be 
sold will correspond, as stated in the circular, exactly with the 
real value of the guano as a fertiliser. 

The system of selling Peruvian guano on the basis of an 
analysis is no doubt sound and just in principle; but in order 
to carry it out in practice, so that it may be beneficial to indi¬ 
vidual farmers, who buy half a ton or one or two tons of guano 
at a time, it appears to me most desirable for the contractors to 
incorporate, at the different ports of importation, high and low 
quality guano, of a good friable character, into one fairly uniform 
bulk, and to sell but one quality to the retail dealer on the basis of 
a guaranteed analysis. Any wet or damaged cargoes should be 
treated—as is done by Messrs. Ohlendorff—with sulphuric acid, 
and made into a dissolved Peruvian guano, the quality of which 
can be guaranteed by analysis with great precision. 

The preceding analyses show plainly how variable are the 
qualities, and consequently the value, of the different guano 
deposits in South Peru; hence the guarantee that all guano sold 
by the New Peruvian Guano Company, Limited, is genuine as 
imported from Peru has lost the significance it once possessed, 
for, in point of fact, some of the deposits are poor enough without 
any adulteration. 

If good and bad guano, varying greatly in quality, were thrown 
into the retail market, the consequence would be, it strikes me; 
that many guano dealers would in preference buy from the con¬ 
signees cargoes of low quality, for which they probably would 
not have to pay more than 8Z. 8s. to 9/. 9^. a ton, and be strongly 
tempted to sell such low-quality samples at something like the 
price which farmers hitherto have been in the habit of paying for 
genuine Peruvian guano. Dealers and others who buy 30 tons 
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of guano at one time can take care of their own interests; 
but it is the small farmer who will be placed at the mercy of 
the country dealer, if all kinds of Peruvian guano, some of a 
very questionable character, are thrown upon the market, and 
all of them sold as Genuine as imported from Peru.” In the 
interest of the agriculturists, I would therefore strongly urge upon 
the Peruvian Government officials the propriety of equalising 
the various qualities, and of instructing their agenU to sell 
only one quality, to fix the price of the guano in accordance 
with its intrinsic value as ascertained by analysis, and to give 
a reasonable guarantee with the sales of their guano. 

Of other kinds of nitrogenous guanos, the yearly imports of 
which into England do not amount to many thousands of tons, 
Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay guano require to be noticed. 

On Ichaboe and other islands, near the coast of South Africa, 
guano-beds were discovered some thirty years ago. These beds, 
formed in the course of many years by the dung of sea-birds, 
were shipped to England in large quantities soon after their 
discovery, but they have long since been exhausted. 

The original deposits on Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay were 
guanos, which, having been exposed to climatological influences, 
had in the course of time lost more or less of their original 
nitrogenous constituents. 

These guanos occupied an intermediate place between the 
more recent and better preserved highly nitrogenous sea-birds’ 
excrements, and the purely phosphatic guanos. 

In a paper on “ Phosphatic Guanos,” which appeared in the 
last volume of the ‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,’ 
the formation of phosphatic guano from the excrements of sea- 
fowls is briefly described. In explaining this subject I re¬ 
ferred to Ichaboe guano in terms which, without qualification, 
may appear to reflect prejudicially upon the quality of the 
present importations of Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay guano. I 
therefore embrace the first opportunity which presents itself, to 
remove any unfavourable impression which my remarks may 
have made upon the reader respecting the quality of these 
guanos. These remarks refer to the original guano-beds on 
Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay, and do not apply to the importa¬ 
tions which have been made into England since the exhaustion 
of the original beds. 

My attention was directed to this matter a short time ago by 
Mr. Daniel de Pass, who is one of the proprietors of the Ichaboe 
group of islands. This gentleman informs me that he and his 
partners came into possession of these islands soon after the large 
deposits were removed in 1843, and after several parties had 
shipped the refuse guano in 1849, and, finding it worthless, sold 
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their righto to export the guano. At first there was hardly a bird 
to be seen on these islands, but, by protection at the breeding 
season, in the course of twenty-three years the birds have multi¬ 
plied to such an extent that they are now obliged to settle on 
adjacent islands. The birds remain on these islands about nine 
months. They begin to lay as soon as sufficient dung has accumu¬ 
lated to serve as nests for the eggs. After the hatching season is 
over, and the birds are strong enough to shift for themselves, 
they leave the island—generally about March—and return again 
in June. During the interval the excrements are collected, and 
at once pitted and placed ready for shipment. The nests of 
the guano-birds thus appear to be made by their burrowing in 
the sun-dried and hardened birds’-dung. If, as on very rare 
occasions, rain intervenes, the nests get wet and the eggs ^ are 
destroyed. The present supplies of Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay 
guano, it will thus be seen, are the dried recent excrements of 
sea-fowls, which feed upon the enormous quantities of small fish 
that frequent the waters surrounding these guano islands. The 
fact that the guano is collected in localities rarely visited by 
rain, and before the recent deposits have undergone deterioration 
by dampness of the air or other influences, explains the presence 
of a high percentage of nitrogen, and the superior fertilising 
value of the present importations of Ichaboe and Saldanhay Bay 
guano. Most shipments are made to Leith, and the guano finds 
a ready sale in Scotland, as it is rich in nitrogen and phosphates, 
and is in a fine and dry condition. Different cargoes of the 
recent dry birds’-dung, I am informed, seldom contain less than 
from 13 J to 16 per cent, of ammonia. 

A sample of Saldanhay Bay guano recently analysed by me had 
the following composition ;— 


Moisture.22*25 

“Organic matter and salts of ammonia.37*43 

Phosphate of lime.18*24 

•f Alkaline salts. 3*59 

Insoluble siliceous matter .18*49 

100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen . 9*29 

Equal to ammonia. 11*28 

t Containing soluble phosphoric acid .. .. *99 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime .. .. 2*02 

Total percentage of phosphoric acid .. .. 9*85 


The guano was dark-brown, and had a strong pungent smell, 
which is partly due to volatile carbonate of ammonia. 

Ichaboe guano, as now imported, has a light-brown or yellow 
colour, and generally is mixed with a good many feathers of the 
birds that produce the deposit. 
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The following ig an analysis which I made in the course of 
the current year of a sample of such light-brown Ichaboe guano^ 

Composition of a Sample of Ichaboe Ouano. 


Moisture. 17*01 

♦Organic matter and salts of ammonia. 41*54 

Phosphate of lime.20*18 

Carbonate of lime. 1*89 

Alkaline salts.. .. .. 2*53 

Insoluble siliceous matter . 16*85 


100*00 


♦ Containing nitrogen . 10*07 

Equal to ammonia. 12*23 


The sample, it will be seen, was drier and richer in ammonia; 
than the preceding sample ofSaldanhay Bay guano. It yielded 
12^ per cent, of ammonia, or about the same amount which 
occurs on an average in good cargoes of Guanape and Macabi 
guano, and thus has to be classed with Peruvian and other 
highly nitrogenous guanos. 

The following are the papers contributed by me to the pages 
of the March and September numbers of the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’ for 1876:— 

‘‘ On the Theoretical and Practical Value of Purchased Food,, 
and of its Residue as a Manure.” 

2. “Annual Chemical Report for 1875.” 

3. “ On Phosphatic Guanos.” 


Analyses made for Members of the Royal Agricultural Society from 
December y 1875 , to December, 1876 . 

Supe^hosphates, dissolved bones, and compound) 

artificial manures. 

Bone-dust. 57 

Guanos . 28 

Nitrate of soda. 61 

Sulphate of ammonia. 7 

Potash-salts . 2 

Refuse-manures. 49 

Limestones, marls, ironstones, and other minerals .. 20 

Soils . 21 

Waters. 63 

Sewage. 3 

Sewage-manures. 4 

Oil-cakes . 206 

Feeding meals . 15^ 

Milk and cream. 5 

Bread .. .. 1 

Examinations for poison.. .. 7' 


IZOi 
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VIII .—Quarterly Report of the Chemical Committee^ 
December, 1876. 

The Chemical Committee called attention to the following* 
cases. In No. 1 the crushers made compensation to the amount 
of 2Z. per ton. In No. 2 the dealer was a neighbour, and as too 
frequently happens, in consequence, the complainant refused to 
furnish further information on the subject. No. 3 was published 
to show that crushers who profess to have the most perfect 
machinery may yet, from carelessness or neglect of their 
machinery, be liable to send out an impure cake. No. 4 
showed how unscrupulous persons attempt to take advantage of 
the action of the Committee to cover their own carelessness or 
neglect of precaution in making their purchases. 

1. A sample of linsced-cake was sent to Dr. Voelcker for 
analysis by Mr. Robert Wyatt, of Acton Hill, Stafford. One 
ton had been bought by him as “ pure linseed cake,” at 12Z. 10^. 

per ton, from a dealer at -, who stated that the cake had 

been obtained from a Hull firm, and that he believed it to be 
perfectly pure, as he had received a duplicate of the following 
warranty with it;— 

“ WABBANTY. 

“ PiTEE Linseed Cake, —We hereby guarantee that the cakes sold to you 
as per order bearing date the day of , 187 , are made entirely 

from fine sound screened linseed, and free from any ^ulteration. 

“This warrant to be subject to the analysis of Dr. Voelcker or Professor 
Anderson. 

• the day of , 187 .” 

The following is the analysis of the sample submitted to Dr. 
Voelcker:— 


Moisture. 

.. .. 8-41 

Oil. 

. .. 15*24 

’"Albuminous compounds .. 

.. . 25*88 

Mucilage, &c. 

. .. 32*39 

Woody fibre. 

.. .. 12*47 

tAsh. 

.. .. 5*G1 


100*00 

Containing nitrogen 

.. .. 4*14 

t Containing sand .. 

.. .. 1*10 


A microscopic examination showed that the cake was not 
pure, but was adulterated with earth-nut or ground-nut cake. 
On the agent being informed of Dr. Voelcker’s report, he wrote 
to the crushers, and a correspondence ensued, which terminated 
with the following arrangement being made with the purchaser, 
as stated by him in a letter to Dr. Voelcker;— 
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“ The cake that you analysed in June last, and found to be adulterated with 
oarlh-nut cake [the crushers] have written to me to say that it was from a 
lot they had bought as pure linseed; but as you considered it not to be worth 
by 2Z, a ton the price I was to pay for it, they are willing to make that 
deduction.’* 

2. Another sample of linseed-cake was sent by a bailiff on a 
home farm. He had paid HZ. lOs. per ton for this cake, which 
was found to be either adulterated, or a mixed and inferior 
linseed-cake. Dr. Voelcker having applied for information as 
to the vendors, and for other particulars in the usual manner, 
received the following reply:— 

“ In answer to yours of October 26th, I beg to state that the linseed-cake 
was not guarantee a pure linseed-cake, for in truth I do not think I asked 
any question in that form. I pay HZ. lOs. per ton. The sample I sent was 
from one ton I bought of a corn factor, whose name I would rather not men¬ 
tion. The family are near neighbours of ours, and I almost daily am in 
communication with them. In lact, sir, I do not wish to put my fingers into 
hot water.” 

3. A sample of linseed-cake sent for preliminary examina¬ 
tion and report was found by Dr. Voelcker to be made from 
dirty linseed. Dr. Voelcker, in sending his first report, re¬ 
quested to be furnished with a whole cake for more complete 
examination and analysis. The purchaser thereupon forwarded 
it, with the statement that it was warranted pure. 

Another cake of the same sample was forwarded by the 
crushers themselves, and the following are the analyses of the 
cakes:— 

Sample bent by Purchaser. 


Moisture. 11*46 

Oil .10*39 

* Albuminous compounds. 27*43 

Mucilage, &c.30*03 

Woody fibic .... ... 11*43 

Ash . 0*26 

100*00 

* Containing nitrogen . 4*30 

t Containing sand . 4*35 

Sample sent by Crusher. 

Moisture. 11*49 

Oil. 9*96 

♦Albuminous compounds. 28*01 

Mucilage, &c. 30*13 

Woody fibre.30*47 

tAsh. 9*94 

100*00 

♦ Containing nitrogen. 4*48 

t Containing sand . 5*05 
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The crushers observe in their reply — 

“ In sending you this cake for examination we wished to act perfectly hona 
jide^ and to inform ourselves whether there were any sufficient grounds for 
the complaint made by our customer. Your report points to an undue pro¬ 
portion of small weed-seeds and sand, and we must admit that, after careful 
investigation, we have strong reason to believe that this is fully accounted for 
by the fact that the screens intended to remove all objectionable substances 
of this kind as far as possible have been systematically neglected by tiie fore¬ 
man, in whose charge they were, and the cakes have consequently suffered. 
It is needless to remind you, whose practical knowledge of the various 
branches of the crushing trade is so extensive, that fine linseed invariably 
contains more or less admixture of dirt and of seeds other than linseed, 
and even after careful screening, some such qualification of the term " pure ” 
must necessarily be applied when a cake from linseed or cotton-seed is so 
described.” 

4. Another cake bought from a firm at Hull, by sample, as 

genuine ” linseed-cake at 8Z. 10^. per ton, was found on ana¬ 
lysis poor in oil and albuminous compounds, and with an excess 
of woody fibre. 

The crushers insisted, however, that the sample by which it 
was sold (but which the purchaser stated he had not kept, 
thinking he was dealing with respectable people) was the only 
thing to go upon, that he ought to have had it analysed before 
he made his purchase, that the supply was exactly of the same 
quality, and that he knew that he was not buying the best cakes 
(having been himself formerly in the trade), and that, in fact, 
what he was buying he was bound to pay for. They subse¬ 
quently sued jhim in the county court, and he eventually paid 
the claim, with some slight abatement. 

The following are extracts from the correspondence between 
the parties which took place:— 

VENDORS TO FDBCHABEB. 

“ In reply to your letter of the 7th, please carefully read over apin our last 
letter. Jbw ki}^w well what you were buying. Between you and us there is 
no mistake. Between you and your customer we have nothing to do; what 
you represented to him we are not responsible for. We take no risk you 
may have run, and will take no responsibility of law or anything else that 
may occur. The whole thing is on your own shoulders; our claim is very 
clear against you for 211, 10s., which amount we request you to pay at onceJ' 

PUBCHASEB TO VENDORS. 

“Having been some time in London, your letter with reference to the. 
adulterated cake remains unanswered. IVom inquiries I find that it is my 
duty to prosecute you for selling adulterated articles, and you would be liable 
for many penalties. 

“ This I have no wish to do, and if you will put yourself in form will meet 
you. 

“ The only course I can suggest, without prejudice, is that a sample of the 
cake be sent to Dr. Yoelcker ior analysis, and that if it has any feedmg value, 

I pay you that value, and that all expenses be paid by your firm. If this 
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does not Boeet your views, I shall reserve to myself the right of placing the 
matter in the hands of the Royal Agricultural Society, of which I am a 
member, and this without further notice. 1 am determine to have the matter 
settled without delay.” 

VENDOBS TO PUBCHA8SB. 

Your two last letters are to hand. We recommend you to read over the 
whole of the correspondence, and see how the matter really stands. When 
the sample was sent, you ought, if you wished it, to have got it analysed 
htfop you ordered two tons. We stand on the sample. If the’two tons are 
similar to the sample then we are right, and you must pay the full price you 
agreed to pay. You have been long enough in the trade to know that cakes 
quoted 81, 10s. (on the same print^ list with other cakes quoted 10?.) could 
not he the best. Tou want an allowance; if it is a very moderate one, say what 
it is before we go to law, and, without prejudice^ we will consider what course 
is the best to^take. We have had these cases tried before, and always won. 
Our lawyer here is well up to the business, and knows the right course 
to take.” 

PUECHA8EB TO VENDOBS. 

“ I inust refer you to mine of the 28th September. It is the only fair means 
of settling the matter, and under the circumstances more favourable to you 
than myself. I do not wish to put the matter in the hands of the R.A.S.E. 
If I am to do so, you know the spirit in which they will take it up. Write 
me that you will adopt that course by return. I will send a sample to Dr. 
Voelcker, without my name, and pay you the value he puts on the cakes. 
What more can you ask? It is right that you should bear this trifling 
expense. If you do not agree to this at once, 1 must send sample with full 
particulars.” 


IX .—Report on the Progress of the Investigations into the Nature of 
Pleuro-Pneumonia and Foot^nd-Mouth Disease now being con¬ 
ducted at the Brown Institution. By Dr. Burdon-Sandeeson, 
F.R.S., Professor-Superintendent of the Institution. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

As already reported in Vol. XII., Part II., the experiments on 
Pleuro-Pneumonia were not begun till the end of August, when 
the animals were in perfect health and in as good condition as 
when they arrived at the Institution. 

The first animals subjected to experiment were two yearlings. 
In one of these, the exudation liquid, with which the lungs of 
diseased animals in the developed stage of the disease abounds, was 
injected into the circulation. The liquid was used in an entirely 
undiluted state, and was derived from the lungs of animals just 
slaughtered. In performing the operation, the greatest care was 
taken to avoid the entering of the infecting liquid into the 
cellular tissue. The other animal was inoculated subcutaneously 
by injection into the cellular tissue. This case was also care- 
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fully watched. No effects were observed, except slight primary 
swelling at the seat of inoculation. 

On the 3rd of November a good opportunity offered for the 
inoculation of a greater number of animals; liquid of the same 
kind was used, and was injected into the circulation of three 
animals, viz., 2 two-year-olds and the yearling which previously 
had been inoculated in the cellular tissue and had continued 
throughout in perfect health. On the same day a cow was 
inoculated in the way ordinarily adopted for prophylactic pur¬ 
poses, viz., in the tail. In this case slight swelling and tender¬ 
ness ensued about the fourth day. The swelling increased very 
slowly up to the tenth day, after which it began to subside. But 
after the fourteenth day signs of softening appeared at the seat 
of the puncture, and eventually a small slough was formed which 
corresponded exactly with the line of puncture by the needle. 
Since that period the process has gone on in the neighbouring 
tissue, so that at present the end of the tail, from a little above 
the seat of the inoculation is undergoing slow necrosis. It is 
further to be noted that the swelling, up to the present time, has 
not extended to any distance from the seat of disease, and that 
the animal is still in perfect health and fair condition. 

On November 10th, a calf nearly two months old was inocu¬ 
lated by injection into the venous system, in the same way as 
has been already described. There was in this case some local 
reaction, lasting for over a week, a circumstance probably at¬ 
tributable to the greater difficulty of performing the injection 
without interfering with the tissues in the neighbourhood of 
the vein. There has, however, been no general disturbance 
of the system. 

Although I am not able to express an opinion as to the main 
question, it is worth while pointing out that the present ex¬ 
periments show in the most convincing manner, that not only 
subcutaneous inoculation with diseased material can be per¬ 
formed without danger, if the necessary precautions are used, 
but that the more serious operation of injecting pulmonary 
exudation liquid into the circulating blood, is not attended with 
any immediate results. 


Foot-akd-Mouth Disease. 

The experiments on Foot-and-Mouth Disease were begun early 
in June. In the order of dates they are as follows: 

1. On June 12th, two cows were inoculated with saliva, col¬ 
lected fresh from diseased animals at Deptford; the mode of 
inoculation employed was by scarifying the gums. 
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2. On the 22nd of June, the same animals were again 
operated on by submucous puncture, the material employed 
being diseased epithelium taken fresh from unruptured vesicles. 

3. On the 29th, the same two cows were fed with hay which 
had been steeped in the saliva of diseased animals. It was given 
within about three hours after its collection. 

4. On July 11, the same method of inoculation as in Experi¬ 
ment 1 was again employed for the infection of two calves. 

5. On Aug. 3, the same calves had their gums again scarified 
and saliva applied, and were then fed with a small quantity of 
hay soaked in the saliva of diseased animals. 

6. On the 15th of August they were again fed with hay wet 
with the saliva of diseased animals. 

7. In the following instances infection was attempted by the 
method of subcutaneous injection of saliva, in addition to the 
other modes of operating in the animals referred to : 

In Experiment 1 . . One animal. 

2 . . ,, ,, 

4 

91 5 . . „ 

8. On Oct. 28, the young calf, two months old, was injected 
subcutaneously with saliva. 

9. The exudation material derived from the matrix of a 
diseased hoof, was mixed with neutral and non-irritating saline 
solution, and injected subcutaneously in three animals, each 
receiving three separate punctures, viz., one in the ear, the 
second in the perineum, and the third at the border of the hoof 
in the heel of the fore foot. 

The general result of these experiments has been, that in 
every instance, without exception, the effect of subcutaneous 
puncture has been to produce a limited abscess, containing a 
slough, with scarcely any extension of inflammation to neigh¬ 
bouring parts. In the case in which the punctures were made 
at the border of the hoof, no effect could be observed. 

With reference to the general question of the communica¬ 
bility of the disease, the results must as yet be regarded as 
negative. 

It is proposed to continue the investigation as follows :— 

As regards Foot-and-Mouth Disease, the experiments will be 
continued on the same plan, but new methods of infection on 
other animals will be tried. 

As regards Pleuro-pneumonia, we propose 

1. To repeat on those animals that have not yet been used 
for experiments on Pleuro-Pneumonia the injection into the 
circulation. 

2. To repeat on some the subcutaneous injection. 
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3. To subject animals previously tested by injection to the 
inhalation of fresh dried material into the lungs. 

4. To test the influence of cohabitation, by introducing some 
of the^ animals already experimented on by the other methods of 
infection referred to, into stables occupied by diseased animals; 
and 

5. To have some of the others slaughtered, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not, in the absence of any appreciable 
signs of infection, the lungs or other internal organs exhibit 
any latent changes, corresponding to undeveloped stages of the 
disease. 


X.— Report on the Health of Animals of the Farm^ 1876. By 
W. Duguid, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector of the 
Society. 

During the past year no very extensive or serious outbreaks 
of disease among animals of the farm have been reported, not¬ 
withstanding the great, and often rather sudden, changes of 
weather to which they have been exposed. The long continued 
low temperature, and frequently recurring frosts in March and 
April, proved especially injurious to ewes and lambs, and many 
deaths were reported from some of the northern and more 
exposed districts. 

Some reports reached the Brown Institution of sheep dying 
from the effects of the excessive heat in July and August; 
but, on inquiry, the symptoms and postmortem appearances 
described seemed to indicate that blood-poisoning, and not the 
direct effects of heat, had been the cause of death. 

Contagious Diseases. 

Stock-owners in this country suffered less during the year 
1876 from diseases of this class than for several years past. 
The comparatively few outbreaks reported have been mostly 
limited in extent, and of a mild character. 

Foot~and~Mouth Disease^ which had prevailed very extensively 
over the whole of Great Britain in 1874-5, began to decline 
in the latter year, both as regards the number of animals 
affected and the character of the disease; the mildness of the 
attacks being indicated by the small proportion of instances in 
which the disease either recurred a second time or terminated 
fatally. Occurring, as it did, at the end of the year, this 
abatement of the disease was by many attributed to the usual 
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limited movement of stock at that particular season, and it was 
accordingly prognosticated that, with the more extensive move¬ 
ment of animals during the spring and summer months, the 
malady would recur with its former virulence and frequency. 
These fears were not, however, realised ; for during the past 
year the number of cases gradually and steadily decreased until 
what might be called a minimum had been reached, and the 
epizootic, which had caused so much loss some eighteen months 
before, had almost died out. 

The Reports of Quarter Sessions at the beginning of October 
indicate that, as regards foot-and-mouth disease, many counties 
could then show a cleaner bill of health than they had pos¬ 
sessed for several years. In several counties not a single case 
of the disease was reported, and in others only a few cases. 
Instances might be quoted in which the fresh cases had de¬ 
creased to four per week, as compared with the weekly average 
of hundreds only some six months previously. 

To show how readily the prevalence of contagious diseases 
among animals in this country may affect the exportation of 
pure-bred high-priced stock, it need only be mentioned that in 
the early part of the past year, when foot-and-mouth disease had 
considerably abated, the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
withdrew the order prohibiting the importation of cattle from 
Great Britain, which the American Government had considered 
it necessary to issue for the protection of their stock. At the 
same time a fresh order was issued, allowing the importation of 
blood-stock when accompanied by a certificate from an American 
Consul, stating that the animals were in a sound and healthy 
condition when shipped, and entirely free from foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Although we have suffered so little, some of our Conti¬ 
nental neighbours have had, during the past year, to contend 
with rather wide-spread outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, 
and many foreign diseased animals have been landed at our 
ports. Thus during the summer, when anxious to obtain 
cases of this malady for observation, and material for experi¬ 
ment, the officers of the Brown Institution could not hear of 
any among home stock; in fact, none were to be found in the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, which may usually be taken as a 
very good index of the amount of the disease present in the 
country. By the kindness and assistance of the Officers of 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, material was 
obtained from foreign cattle, without which the experiments on 
foot-and-mouth disease could scarcely have been carried out 
this year. 

There is reason to believe that the disease has again extended 
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in this country; cases have recently been found among the 
home stock in the Metropolitan Cattle Market on more than 
one occasion. 

PleurchPneumonia .—The most active centres for the spread of 
this disease have always been the large town dairies and the 
most frequented lines of cattle traffic; and this seems to hold 
good in 1876 as in former years. 

That it has not prevailed to any extent in the country is 
shown by the smallness of the sums which have been reported 
at Meetings of Quarter Sessions, as having been paid in com¬ 
pensation for animals slaughtered on account of this disease.* 

It is gratifying to learn that some of our best feeding and 
grazing districts, in which this malady has prevailed in former 
years, can now show almost a clean bill'of health. In Norfolk 
only a few cases were reported during three months; and during 
the same period there were only two fresh cases in Oxfordshire, 

In Cumberland, a few fresh outbreaks occurred in the autumn, 
but they were not of an extensive character; and the strict 
enforcement of existing regulations was suflScient to check their 
progress. 

During last Session of Parliament an Act was passed render¬ 
ing the slaughter of cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia com¬ 
pulsory in Ireland. This Act will, no doubt, tend in a very 
great measure to counteract whatever injurious influence may 
be attributable to the Irish cattle-trade as a means of spreading 
the disease. Although the system of inspection adopted at 
the ports of embarkation no doubt prevented actually diseased 
animals from being shipped to us from Ireland, we had no 
guarantee that the Irish cattle crossing the Channel had not 
been in contact with diseased animals, or even that they had 
not come out of an infected herd. The compensation now 
given for the diseased animals slaughtered on account of pleuro- 


* I do not feel satisfied that slaughter of affected animals will stamp out cases 
of pleuro>pneumonia, although it may lessen the spread of the disease when 
outbreaks occur. The Vetermary De^uiment of the Privy Council report that 
in Groat Britain, dunng the week ending 24th March, pleuro-pneumonia nad been 
reported upon in 127 places, 89 beasts had been slaughtered, and 5 had died. 

In the West Bidmg of the County of York, between March 1874 and March 1875^ 
the cases reported were 426; of which 397 were slaughtered by the Local Authority^ 
6 were slaughtered by the owner, and 23 died. Between March 1875 and l^ich 
1876, 410 cattle were attacked, 401 were slaughtered by order of the Local 
Authority, 1 by the owner, and 8 died. Between March 1876 and March 1877, 
249 cattle were attacked, 237 slaughtered by order of the Local Authority, 2 by 
the owner, and 10 died. The accounts of the West Biding, being made up from 
September in each year, do not exactly show the cost of the slaughter for the 
same period as are included in the record of the outbreaks, but the expenses 
incurred by the ratepayers of the West Biding for the three years ending September 
1876 were, respectively, 4856^ 8s. lOd., 35172. 3s. lOd, 42462.12s. 5d.; a total of 
12,6202. 5s. 6d., and 1040 cattle were slaughtered by order.—J. D. D, 

VOL. XIII.—S. S. 
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pneumonia, and the periodical inspection to which all are 
subjected, will render Irish cattle a much safer purchase when 
this new law has been for some time in operation. 

Sheep Scab ,—This disease has prevailed rather extensively 
during the past year. The large number of the cases returned 
is, however, no doubt chiefly attributable to the fact that in 
February an Order in Council was issued, enacting that where 
sheep-scab existed inspectors were to make a return with full 
particulars to the Local Authority and also to the Privy Council, 
such return to be given monthly so long as the disease existed 
in the district. 

This periodical inspection of diseased flocks will probably 
soon lead to a marked diminution in the number of outbreaks, 
by preventing the movement of diseased animals, which is the 
principal, I may say the only, cause of its spread. Although 
this disease proves very troublesome and annoying, often entail¬ 
ing great loss by the falling-off of the wool, and the impoverished 
condition produced in the animals affected, it differs very mate¬ 
rially from most other contagious diseases in being in its 
nature capable of being radically cured, provided that the means 
used are efficient, and are applied in such a way as to lead to 
the destruction of the parasites by which the affection is caused. 
The disease has prevailed chiefly in Dorset, Northumberland, 
Worcester, East Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, 
Brecon (chiefly hill districts), Cardigan, Oxford, and Berks. 

Typhoid Fever in Pigs ,—In 1875 many reports of outbreaks, 
some of a very extensive character, of this disease reached the 
Institution. During the past year, if the losses in particular 
outbreaks have not been quite so great, the number of localities 
in which the disease has existed is larger. 

Among the piggeries in the suburbs of London it is frequently 
to be seen; but, in addition to these, I have had specimens 
sent me from Berks, Essex, Kent, Wales, and also from Aber¬ 
deen, where, as far as I can learn, it had appeared, or at least 
had been recognised, for the first time. 

It would be, indeed, extremely difficult to obtain anything 
approaching correct statistics of the number of animals affected 
with this disease, not only on account of the little interest taken 
in diseases of the pig generally, but also from the fact that this 
particular disease has been confused with others; and thus 
carcasses of pigs sent as specimens of typhoid fever, when 
examined, have been found to have died from other acute 
affections. 

That this disease is often spread by the sale and movement 
of infected animals, there can be little doubt, for I have found 
some difficulty in obtaining healthy animals for experimental 
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-work; and on inquiry I am usually told by people, who have 
had it among their stock, that the disease had appeared soon 
after the purchase of fresh animals. 

From the very contagious nature of the disease, and the great 
jnortality caused by it, curative treatment is not to be recom¬ 
mended, for during the whole time an affected animal is kept 
alive it is an active centre of contagion. All our efforts must 
be directed to prevention, with a view to which the slaughter of 
•diseased animals, isolation of suspected ones, careful observation 
of all that may have been within reach of the contagion, and 
the free use of disinfectants, are the^ measures on which the 
greatest reliance can be placed. 


XI .—The Outbreak of Cattle^Plague, 

At a Monthly Council held on Wednesday, February 7th, the 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector, Mr. Duguid, laid before the 
Veterinary Committee the following Report on the recent out¬ 
break of the cattle plague:— 

“ For some time previous to the arrival in this country of a 
cargo of animals suffering from cattle-plague, Germany had 
been what is termed a scheduled country under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, and cattle coming from German ports 
could only be landed at the respective defined parts of the 
following ports:—Glasgow, Goole, Grimsby, Hartlepool, Hull, 
Littlehampton, London, Middlesborough, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Plymouth, Shields (North), Southampton, Sunderland, where 
they were to be slaughtered. 

“ The first of the recent outbreaks of cattle-plague in Germany 
was on the Polish frontier in Upper Silesia. On the 13th 
January, cattle-plague was discovered at Hamburg, said to have 
been brought there by infected cattle via Berlin. On the 12th 
January, a cargo of forty cattle, already infected, had been 
shipped for Deptford, and arrived there on the 15th. One had 
died during the passage, and more died soon after their arrival. 

“The Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, previous 
to the arrival of these animals, had warned the port inspectors 
to keep careful watch over all importations of German cattle, 
and at Deptford the inspector detected the disease, and commu-" 
nicated the fact at once to the chief inspector of the department. 

“ An Order was passed by the Lords of the Council, and pub¬ 
lished in a supplement of the ‘ London Gazette ’ of January 16th, 
by which sheep and goats imported from Germany were placed 
oinder the restrictions which previously only applied to cattle. 

“ In a letter to the ‘ Times,’ dated Hamburg, January 15th, it 

p 2 
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was stated that ^on Saturday, January 13th, a train of about 
100 oxen arrived from Goslar, in the Hartz mountains, for 
shipment to London. The beasts were found ill by the town 
veterinary inspector, and on the 14th rinderpest of an aggravated 
form broke out among them, so it is said. They have all been 
killed and the carcasses destroyed. The street in which the 
stable they were kept in was situated, has been cut off from all 
communication, and a cordon of soldiers placed to gudrd it.’ 

“A Reuter’s telegram, dated Berlin, January 17th (evening), 
says :—‘ The “ Official Gazette ” announces an outbreak of 
cattle-plague on the property belonging to the Concordia sugar 
refinery, near Brieg, in the province of Silesia.’ 

“ On account of the further extension of the disease in Ger¬ 
many, and the possibility that infected cattle might be passed 
hitherwards through Belgium and France, an Order in Council 
was passed and published on the 19th January, whereby those 
countries were placed under the same regulations as Germany; 
the Governments of Denmark and the Netherlands being at the 
same time informed that those countries would be brought under 
the provisions of the Act, unless they prohibited the importation 
and transit of animals from Germany. Subsequently it was 
considered necessary to make the regulation apply to both Den¬ 
mark and Holland. 

‘‘ As soon as cattle-plague was detected in the cargo of animals 
that arrived at Deptford on the 15th January, they were isolated, 
and locked in one detached block of buildings, where no one 
could enter or leave without the sanction of the market superin¬ 
tendent. A wide roadway separated this from any other portion 
of the market, in addition to which quantities of quicklime 
were placed at the different doors, so that anyone entering or 
leaving the premises must walk through it. On the following 
day the work of slaughter and the destruction of the carcasses 
was commenced. Special men were told off for the purpose, 
and not allowed to leave the building without changing their 
clothes; and a fumigator was at work disinfecting th^e clothes 
they had worn while at work. The mode of destroying the 
carcasses adopted was to quarter them and subject them to the 
prolonged action of steam in a large iron cylinder, until very 
little of the carcass remained. 

“ On visiting the market on January 18th, I considered, from, 
the precautions taken, that there was no chance of the malady 
spreading, and that, as had been the case before, in 1872, when 
cattle affected with rinderpest were landed at Deptford, the 
contagion never spread beyond the market. In the present 
instance we have been more unfortunate, and cattle-plague now 
exists among dairy-cows in the Limehouse district. 
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“ The District Inspector, being informed by a dairyman of 
the existence of a rapidly spreading disease among his cows, 
found, on visiting the place, that a number of them were suffer¬ 
ing from cattle-plague, and communicated the fact to the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council. The whole of 
the animals were at once slaughtered, and the destruction of the 
carcasses commenced. 

“ An Order in Council was issued, and came into operation 
on February 1st, prohibiting the movement from the metropolis 
of cattle, sheep, and goats. A circular letter was also sent 
advising the local authorities of the fact, at the same time 
recommending that none but the most efficient inspectors be 
employed at the present crisis. 

“ The supplement to the ‘ London Gazette ’ of Friday, 
February 2nd, contained a further Order in Council, to take 
effect on the 4th, prohibiting the holding of all markets or sales 
of cattle, sheep, and goats within the metropolis, except as 
follows:— 

“1. ‘ Cattle, sheep, or goats belonging to the owner or oc¬ 
cupier of premises not in an infected place may be sold on those 
premises if they are not affected with cattle-plague, and have 
been on those premises not less than twenty-eight days previous 
to sale. 

‘‘ 2. ‘ Markets and sales may be held under the license of the 
Privy Council.’ 

‘‘ The Order also enjoins that cattle, sheep, or goats exposed 
for sale in a market, the holding of which for the sale of cattle, 
sheep, and goats for immediate slaughter is licensed by the 
Privy Council, may be kept alive for a period of ten days, and 
no longer, and that the owner, consignee, or other person 
exposing in a licensed market cattle, sheep, or goats shall, at 
his own expense, mark them as follows:—Cattle, by clipping 
the hair off at the end of the tail, and by clipping a broad 
arrow, about five inches long, on the left quarter. Sheep and 
goats, by clipping a broad arrow on the forehead. 

“ Up to the evening of February 5th, the disease had appeared 
in five dairies in the Limehouse district, but no cases had 
appeared in the Metropolitan Cattle Market.” 

Professor Beown also stated that, on January 16th, thirty- 
nine animals had arrived from Hamburg in the ^Castor,’ 
and were landed at the Deptford foreign cattle market, a place 
which was particularly adapted for its purpose, viz., for the 
reception and slaughter, within its limits, of cattle arriving from 
sch^uled foreign countries. No difficulty was experienced 
there in dealing with these cattle. Those that did not die with 
the disease were killed, and all the carcasses were pu t in iron 
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digesters, and subjected to steam at a temperature of 400®;; 
and there was every reason to believe that the disease would 
not extend beyond the confines of the place in which these 
cattle had been received. However, on January 29th, a disease 
of a suspicious nature was discovered in a dairy at Limehouse, 
and when he inspected the animals on Wednesday, 31st, at 
noon, he had no doubt that this was an outbreak of cattle-plague. 
In less than four hours from the fact being established, an Order 
was issued by the Government, prohibiting the movement of 
cattle and sheep out of the metropolis. Since then, up to last 
night (February 6th), cattle-plague had manifested itself in 
seven other dairies all within a limited district, bounded by the 
Limehouse canal, the river Thames, and the river Lea; and 
therefore, in fact, forming a kind of island. Since the order 
just mentioned was issued others have been enacted, with a view 
of stopping sales in the various lairs and markets of the metro- 

f iolis, except by special licence. The metropolitan market at 
slington, and the Deptford foreign market have been licensed 
for the purpose of such sales, and it is not contemplated at 
present to license any other places for the sale of sheep or cattle 
within the metropolitan area. All animals sold at the 
metropolitan market will be marked for immediate slaughter, 
and all animals landed at Deptford are slaughtered within the 
limits of the market. The Government had received the usual 
complaints from persons interested in the trade; but they had 
firmly determined not to allow of any relaxation of the regula¬ 
tions which they had found it necessary to impose, with a view 
of preventing the spread of cattle-plague into the country. 

With reference to the remark in the circular which had lately 
been issued by the Privy Council—that there was reason to fear 
that some infected animals had gone from London into the 
country—the suspicion which he had when the circular was 
drawn up had not been confirmed. The principle on which he 
acted was, that the slightest rumour required to be considered, 
judging from the facts relating to the last outbreak, when the 
plague had been six weeks in the East Riding of Yorkshire before 
its existence became known. As regards this outbreak, he, on. 
learning the existence of cattle-plague in Germany, immediately 
telegraphed to every inspector on the coast, and that action con¬ 
tributed to the immediate detection of the disease at Deptford 
market. Soon afterwards he ascertained that some animals had 
been removed from a shed in the metropolitan area, whereupon 
he sent to every inspector in the country. However, the man 
from whose shed these cattle had gone had no trace of disease- 
on his premises; and it appeared that they were fat cattle sent,, 
bond fiae, in the ordinary course of trade. 
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He wished to suggest to the Council that, although under these 
circumstances the alarm may be false, it is far better to give it 
than that ignorance of the existence of the disease should con¬ 
tinue for a moment. He trusted that farmers would be cautious 
not to get manure from the metropolitan district. Some manure 
from Limehouse had, he had ascertained, been sent to the 
neighbourhood of Barking Creek, but the manure had been 
found, and steps had been taken that it should not be removed, 
and that it should be so dealt with as to provide against any 
danger arising from it. He proposed still to go on with the 
system which had been inaugurated, and to give every informa¬ 
tion possible to the public through the local authorities. 

According to the existing law all animals from scheduled 
countries are now slaughtered at the port of landing, but the 
existence of cattle-plague at Limehouse proved that this is not 
sufficient to prevent the escape of disease from the defined part 
of the port. He had obtained from the master of the ‘ Castor ^ 
the certificate of the Government Inspector, dated January 12th, 
certifying that the particular animals which arrived here in¬ 
fected with cattle-plague were free from disease when inspected, 
although at that very moment some of them must have been 
dying of rinderpest. One of them actually died on the passage, 
and twenty-seven out of the remaining thirty-nine died at 
Deptford before the slaughtermen could do their work. He had 
ascertained that some animals from the same man^s stables, at 
Hamburg, including some sheep, had been landed at Hull, but 
as foot-and-mouth disease had broken out amongst the sheep, 
they were all slaughtered, as well as the cattle; and all but two 
of the cattle sold that day in the English cattle-market had 
likewise been slaughtered in Hull. Those two went to the 
neighbourhood of Wakefield, but no trace of disease had been 
ascertained to exist in that neighbourhood, notwithstanding 
most careful inquiries. 

The ship that brought the diseased animals to Deptford, went 
from there to the wharf belonging to her owners. Afterwards, 
when the cattle-plague had been discovered, the Veterinary De¬ 
partment caused the vessel to be disinfected under the inspection 
of one of their own officers. The Department had no power to 
prevent the ship from being immediately used again for tho 
carrying of cattle, but the owners had voluntarily guaranteed 
not to use it for that purpose for another month. One difficulty, 
no doubt, is that a ship, after landing an infected cargo, may 
go to another wharf, and the infection may be distributed by 
means of the manure of the animals as well as by the passengers 
and crew. 

The Government had already prohibited the importation of 
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live animals, and also of dead meat, from countries in which 
cattle-plague existed, or in which it may be likely to appear. 
If the Council asked the Lord President of the Privy Council to 
prohibit importation from all foreign countries, he was qjj^ite 
sure that the Council would meet with a negative reply. The 
subject was a very large one, and could not be adequately 
discussed in the short time at the disposal of the Council; but 
he might mention as an example that Denmark and Holland 
had in force the most stringent regulations in accordance with 
an international agreement, chiefly with a view to protect them¬ 
selves. They do not allow any ruminating animal whatever to 
pass their frontiers, either dead or alive, and not even a cat or a 
dog can go into those countries without being first disinfected. 
Therefore, there seems no reason why importation from such 
countries should be prohibited, and the prohibition of foreign 
importation as a whole is quite impossible. With regard to 
Belgium and Germany, that prohibition has already been made, 
and not only live cattle, but also flesh, hides, hoofs, hay, and 
other articles, are prohibited from being landed in England, 
while the Custom-house officers will not even allow the impor¬ 
tation of bones from the countries mentioned. If an outbreak 
of cattle-plague should occur in any of the countries not already 
scheduled, our consuls are on the alert, and immediate informa¬ 
tion would be forwarded, and the Government would then 
prohibit all importation from such countries. 

At a Special Council, held on Tuesday, February 20th, Pro¬ 
fessor Brown said that since the last meeting of the Council of 
the Society there had been several cases of cattle-plague in 
different sheds in the metropolis, and two cases outside. The 
metropolitan area being bounded only by an imaginary line, it 
was not very remarkable that the disease should have spread just 
outside. It had, however, only appeared about a mile and a 
half beyond the area. Another case had been reported that 
morning in Stepney, within the metropolitan district, but, so 
far as he knew at present, the disease had not extended beyond 
a radius of two miles. The most important matter, however, 
to be brought before the Committee was the outbreak in Hull, 
and in reference to this particular subject he wished to correct a 
paragraph in the report which had appeared of his remarks at 
the last meeting of the Council. In reference to the cargo 
landed at Hull on January 12th from the ‘ Leopard,’ he stated 
that the animals had come, it was believed, from the same sheds 
in Hamburg as the diseas^ cattle which were landed at Dept¬ 
ford a few days afterwards. He remarked at the same time that 
in consequence of this fact the inspector at Hull was cautioned, 
and an inspector was sent from the Veterinary Department to 
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warn the authorities, and to ask them to make an investigation 
as to the sanitary condition of the stock in the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood. This, he had been informed, was done. He also 
stated that he had taken measures to ascertain the destination of 
the animals sold in the Hull market for English cattle on the 
following Monday, and that all these animals had been ac¬ 
counted for excepting two, which had been sent to Wakefield, 
and which, as he then stated, were undoubtedly in a healthy 
condition, or an outbreak would have taken place long ago. 
But it seemed that this statement had been interpreted to mean 
that two of the thirty-nine cattle had been smuggled out of the 
defined part of the port at Hull, and sent to Wakefield. But 
the fact was that of the thirty-nine cattle in question several had 
foot-and-mouth disease, as also had the sheep landed with them, 
and consequently the sheep as well as the cattle were slaughtered 
within the defined part of the port. The only other cargo 
which arrived at Hull from Hamburg consisted of twenty-five 
cattle and thirty-seven sheep, all of which had foot-and-mouth 
disease, and in this case also both cattle and sheep were slaugh¬ 
tered, so that there was nothing to apprehend then, nor was 
there now, from these animals. In the year 1872 disease was 
introduced in some way to the Hull market from a cargo of 
Russian cattle which were not landed at all. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing all the precautions taken, and notwithstanding the fact 
that cattle were not brought to the shore, three animals which 
were bought in the Hull English cattle-market on the following 
Monday took the cattle-plague into three di^ricts of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. It was this fact which led him to make 
the inquiries just mentioned. It now appeared that from some 
cause or other cattle-plague had appeared in one instance in a 
Hull dairy situated in Hill Street. It had been ascertained 
that six animals were suffering from disease on Sunday last, and 
two others were attacked on Monday. All these had been 
slaughtered. It had also been discovered that a neighbouring 
dairyman had got rid of his stock. He stated that he had sent 
them to the butcher, but declined to give a reason for doing so. 
The presumption naturally was that he had some disease among 
his cattle or he would not have got rid of them, and if this was 
the case one might conclude that the disease was cattle-plague. 
If, as he had said, he sent them to the butcher, no danger was 
to be feared from that source, but if on the other hand he sent 
them into the Hull market, of course it was impossible to say 
how far the disease might by this time have penetrated.—Pro¬ 
fessor Brown then went on to say that he believed the object of 
the Council was to recommend to stock-owners and the local 
authorities all over the country the importance of instituting 
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inquiries in their different districts as to the sanitary condition 
of their live stock. This appeared to him particularly necessary 
in boroughs. In the open country, where disease occurred, if a 
farmer sent away his cattle his neighbours immediately noticed 
it; but no particular attention was attracted by cows being 
driven from a dairyman’s premises, as this was a common oc¬ 
currence. Therefore, it was most important to ascertain the 
condition of animals in the dairies in large towns. This point 
was recommended particularly to the notice of local authorities 
in the circulars issued from the Veterinary Department some 
weeks since, but from what had taken place he was compelled 
to believe that the intention of these circulars had been mis¬ 
apprehended. Some of the local authorities had made regula¬ 
tions, copies of which had been forwarded to the Veterinary 
Department. They were nearly all based on the presumption 
that if cattle-plague existed in the district, arrangements should 
be made to meet it; but the object of the circulars sent by the 
Department was to induce the authorities to ascertain if disease 
existed, and to take steps to meet it before any serious outbreak 
occurred. The great danger was that disease might be distri¬ 
buted all over the country before any one knew anything about 
it. The object of the circulars was to induce local authorities 
to make strict inquiries, in order to ascertain the condition of 
stock in all the towns and in all the farms in the country. 
There could be no difficulty in doing this, if the local authorities 
put into motion the machinery in their hands. The Veterinary 
Department had no such machinery. As it was, however, they 
had pressed into the service a number of travelling inspectors,, 
whose business lay in quite another direction, and the inquiries 
made by them had led to valuable results; indeed, without 
them the Department would have failed to obtain much im¬ 
portant information. It was quite ^evident that all Acts in this 
country were passed with the intention of their being carried 
into effect by the various local authorities. He thought he was 
right in saying that there are nearly two thousand inspectors in 
different parts of the country. All these inspectors could be set 
in action by the simple direction of the local authorities, and it 
would be quite possible within a week to get a complete know¬ 
ledge of the state of stock all over the country. But if the local 
authorities simply contented themselves with making regulations 
for use as soon as cattle-plague was discovered, the probability 
was that the disease would not be detected in time to prevent 
its rapid extension. 

The local authorities in the infected districts had taken steps 
at once to stop fairs and markets, and to prohibit the movement 
of cattle. With regard to Hull, he might mention that on 
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Monday thq inspector of the Veterinary Department suggested 
to the local authorities that all the cattle sold in the English 
market there should be killed within the limits of the town. 
The authorities, therefore, had them marked for slaughter, and 
moved into the defined part of the port used for the reception of 
foreign cattle from scheduled countries, and within the limits of 
that part these cattle must be slaughtered within ten days. They 
had also sent an inspector to every dairy in the town; this 
might have been done three or four weeks ago, when they were 
first made aware of the danger. It would be possible for the 
Privy Council to stop all movement of cattle in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, as they did in 1872, and if the local authorities 
did not exercise the powers possessed by them for this purpose 
it might be necessary for the Privy Council to step in. But it 
would be rash to stop the cattle trade all over the country 
because rinderpest exists in two districts. Uniform measures 
cannot be applied to the whole country without harshness, and 
without producing grave inconvenience ; and Professor Brown 
instanced the case of fairs and markets in Cornwall being pro¬ 
hibited on account of cattle-plague in Yorkshire and Essex. 

At present, the only countries from which animals can come 
into the interior of England are Spain, Portugal, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, United States, Canada, and the Channel 
Islands. No cattle-plague had ever existed in those countries^ 
and the inspection of cattle which arrived from them could 
scarcely be more rigid than it is. If the authorities had known 
beforehand that the cattle which arrived in the ‘ Castor ’ from 
Hamburg were infected with cattle-plague,' they would have 
taken precautions accordingly, and would not have allowed 
them to land. As regards the consuls at the Continental ports^ 
they were, of course, dependent for their information upon the 
authorities of the several countries, and the inspector appointed 
by foreign Governments is employed to see that no animal ia 
shipped for exportation unless it is free from disease. 

Lord Vernon moved the following Resolution :— 

“ That the president of this society be instructed to present a memorial tO‘ 
the Lord President of the Privy Council, urging uj>on the Government the 
necessity for calling upon each local authoiity to inspect constantly every 
market and dairy within their districts, in order to report upon the condition 
of the stock in their districts at once, and as often as the Privy Council may 
require. 

Lord Eslington having seconded Lord Vernon’s Motion, it 
was carried unanimously. 

The following Resolutions were then unanimously adopted:— 

Mr. Booth moved, and Mr. Leeds seconded : 

“ That the Government be urged to put in force the power vested in them, 
by the 75th section of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and to stop all 
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markets and fairs wlikin Essex and the East Biding of Yorkshire, and the 
city of York,” 

Mr. Wells moved, and Major PiCTON TuRBEKViLL seconded : 

“ That the attention of the Privy Council be called to the fact that, what¬ 
ever may be the power of preventing the disembarkation of animals arriving 
from foreign countries, no power appears to exist for preventing or controlling 
the disembarkation of pa^engers, diovers, or the crew, or of goods other than 
cattle, from vessels arriving with diseased animals on board, or for* controllmg 
for a limited time the movements of such vessels.” 

Lord Vernon moved, and Mr. Wells seconded : 

** That the Society’s veterinary insi)ector, Mr. Diiguid, be instructed to com¬ 
municate with the Veterinary Department of the Pi ivy Council, and to place 
his services at the disposal of the Department in the event of their bemg 
lequired.” 

Mr. Torr, M.P., moved and Mr. WAKEFIELD seconded: 

“ That the following noblemen ai;id gentlemen be appointed a Cattle-Plague 
Sub-Committee, to act in case of emergency, and to decide upon calling 
another special meeting of the Council: The President, Lord Eslington, M.P., 
Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Torr, M.P., Mr. M. White Ridley, M.P., the Hon. 
W. Egerton, M.P., and Mr. Wells.” 

It was further resolved that the President and Secretary 
should personally convey these resolutions to the Lord President 
of the Privy Council the same afternoon. 

At the Monthly Council held on Wednesday, March 7th, the 
Cattle-Plague Committee, in their Report, expressed their satis¬ 
faction at the prompt and energetic action of the Privy Council 
in stopping the fairs and markets in the East Riding of York¬ 
shire, especially the great York Market, which would otherwise 
have been held on February 22nd. They learnt also with satis¬ 
faction that the President of the Council had stopped all fairs 
and markets in Lincolnshire; that no fresh cases had occurred 
in the metropolis since the previous week, or in Hull since 
February 27th. Mr. Duguid reported that he had visited 
Chelmsford to inspect some animals stated to have died from 
cattle-plague, but he found that the disease was splenic apoplexy, 
and that proper measures to restrict the progress of the outbreak 
had already been adopted. This report having been adopted, 
the Chairman added that subsequently to the meeting of the 
Committee the following notice had appeared in the ‘ London 
Gazette ’ of Tuesday night:—‘‘ Since the notice in the ‘ London 
Gazette ’ of February 27th last, cattle-plague has been detected 
in a dairy at Bow, and in a dairy at Hackney, both within the 
metropolis; also in a dairy at Hull, Yorkshire.” 

Mr. Ridley, M.P., asked the date of these last outbreaks of 
cattle-plague, as they were not stated in the ‘ London Gazette,’ 
and he thought the Council might fairly ask the Privy Council 
to publish in future the dates of such outbreaks. 
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Mr. Bowen Jones then moved the following Resolutions, of 
which he had given notice:— 

“That a memorial be presented by this Council to the Government, 
calling attention to the insufficiency of the present regulations for the pre¬ 
vention of the introduction and spread of contagious diseases in cattle, and 
urging upon it the necessity of insisting— 

“ Ist. That any live animals imported into this country for food shall be 
slaughtered at the ports of debarkation. 

“2nd. That to prevent the exclusion of valuable store stock, such stock 
may be imported under licence and subject to quaiantine at certain ports, 
which shall be set apart for the purpose. 

“ 3rd. That uniform and compulsory measuies shall be enforced throughout 
the kingdom for the suppression of contagious diseases in cattle.” 

He had thought it better to bring these resolutions before the 
Monthly Council rather than before the special Council which 
had been so wisely called to meet on the 20th of last month, 
because they applied more to general policy than to the specific 
outbreak of cattle-plague which that special Council had been 
called upon to deal with. The first resolution did not entirely 
embody his own views, but he had been given to understand 
that he might receive more support from other members of the 
Council by advocating the slaughter of cattle at the ports of 
debarkation instead of the ports of embarkation. Amongst 
other arguments against the more stringent measure, he had 
been informed that in some localities—such as the east end of 
London—the employment of a large portion of the population, 
and the supply of food to a still greater number of the working 
classes, was dependent on the foreign cattle trade. He could 
understand that a responsible minister would desire to avoid 
such an organised opposition as might take place in the event 
of his making a proposition to slaughter all foreign cattle on 
the other side of the water, but this Society ought not to con¬ 
sider the matter in that way. He regarded his first resolution 
as simply a means to an end; and if the Society would be 
unanimous in going further, he would be quite prepared to 
modify his Resolution accordingly. It might be urged that the 
Government had already gone farther than his Resolution con¬ 
templated, and if it were passed it would be asking them ta 
limit their present powers, although they are not now sufficient 
to keep the disease out of the country. He did not wish to 
limit the present powers of the Government, but he thought 
there was greater probability of cattle-plague being introduced 
into the country under the existing system, as it was carried 
out under ordinary circumstances, than if all fat cattle were 
slaughtered at the port of landing. Up to January 16th sheep 
and goats from Germany could be landed in England, and if 
found healthy, after twelve hours’ detention, could go into all 
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parts of the country, with the danger of carrying the infection 
with them. He felt that there were other diseases of stock to 
be taken into account besides cattle-plague, and that with 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease, the 
slaughter of animals at the port of landing would cut off the 
great source of infection. The detention of twelve hours’ 
duration was often insufficient to enable disease recently 
engendered to be detected at the port of landing, tind there¬ 
fore both the farmers and the consuming public suffer im¬ 
mensely from the diseases thus imported into English flocks 
and herds. If his Resolution were carried, the officers of the 
veterinary department would have more time to attend to the 
home flocks and herds, and the diseases to which they are 
naturally subject. Mr. Bowen Jones then gave some calcula¬ 
tions as to the loss which had arisen during the great outbreak 
of cattle-plague in 1865 to 1867, as compared with that caused 
at each recurring outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
estimates of the latter might, however, be greatly increased by 
taking into account the loss of calves by death and abortion, 
and the loss of health and physique throughout the cattle of 
the country. With regard to the second Resolution, he felt that 
quarantine involved a difficult question, but that as sometimes 
valuable animals were sent out of the country temporarily, and 
would be wanted back again, while a few are from time to time 
imported, it would be desirable that such quarantine grounds 
as those at Southampton should be established for such cattle 
at the several ports of import. He believed that the South¬ 
ampton quarantine grounds had worked well, and that any one 
likely to import a valuable animal and submit it to a month’s 
quarantine, would take care that it was itself healthy previous 
to shipment, and that it was kept with healthy cattle on the 
journey to England. On the third Resolution, as to greater 
uniformity of internal measures, he stated that the great fault 
in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, was its per¬ 
missive character, which had caused, and always will cause, 
varying action by different local authorities. Stock owners 
would be willing to submit to restrictions if foreign diseases 
^ould be kept out of the country, but hitherto the Act had not 
been loyally carried out The Privy Council already possessed 
under the Act enormous powers, but they will not exercise 
them, except when great alarm has been produced. As a rule 
he did not believe in centralisation, but the question of cattle- 
disease is of such enormous importance, that uniformity is 
necessary, and no uniformity can be obtained without com¬ 
pulsion. After the passing of compulsory measures, the uni¬ 
formity required could be secured by the appointment of a 
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number of inspectors to see that these compulsory orders were 
carried out, and to recommend further measures in case of 
necessity. 

Mr. Hemsley having seconded Mr. Bowen Jones’s resolutions, 

Mr. Jacob Wilson referred to what had taken place at the 
last Council meeting. He reminded the Council that the Resolu¬ 
tions then proposed by Mr. Bowen Jones were withdrawn partly 
that the Council might be enabled to go to the Government 
with an undivided front, and partly in the hope that the regula¬ 
tions made by the Privy Council would prevent any further 
outbreak of cattle-plague. This hope had not been fulfilled ; 
and the general opinion in the country now was that nothing 
short of total prohibition would meet the case. Special atten¬ 
tion was being directed in every district to the outbreak of 
cattle-plague which was now threatening us, and it appeared 
that a cargo consisting of diseased cattle, and various mer¬ 
chandise, together with passengers and crew, might carry 
contagion all over the country, owing to the laxity of inspection 
in foreign countries. But even good inspection was not always 
sufficient to stop the importation of disease, and stronger 
measures than those now in existence were necessary for the 
protection of English herds. He would draw the line at the 
European ports, as at present they were quite helpless with no 
stronger protection than slaughter at the ports of debarkation 
in England. He regarded the “following” policy of the 
Government, instead of the “leading” policy which they 
should adopt, as a mistake; but he recognised the prompt 
action of the Privy Council at the first-outbreak of the disease, 
although it had not been successful. This matter was beyond 
the range of politics, and affected the consumer as much as the 
producer, the rinderpest having been the chief cause of the 
high price of meat in recent years. The Americans had now 
settled the problem of feeding the people by the extension of 
the dead-meat trade, but he would be prepared to exclude even 
dead meat, if it were likely to bring with it cattle-disease. 
The internal regulations which they had to submit to were 
harassing, and not always effective, besides being often evaded. 
Quarantine places he regarded as impracticable, because in 
the case of three or four cargoes of animals arriving within 
a short time, the healthy animals must of necessity wal^c 
over the same ground as the diseased cargoes. Therefore he 
would draw the line of prohibition a little further off than it is 
at present, and insist upon animals being slaughtered on the 
other side of the water. He had been told that no Govern¬ 
ment could possibly pass such an order; but if not, then he 
hoped some independent member would rise in the House of 
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Commons, and move a Resolution to the same effect as his 
Amendment. But to-day he asked the Council for an unfettered 
expression of their opinion upon it. He, therefore, moved as 
an Amendment, in place of the first and second Resolutions, and 
the preamble of Mr. Jones’s motion, the following:— 

“ That seeing the precautions hitherto adopted for the prevention of out¬ 
breaks of rinderpest and other contagious diseases of animals in Great Britain 
have not been successful, it is the opinion of this Council that nothing short of 
the total prohibition of the importation of live stock from European ports will 
meet the exigencies of the case.” 

In reply to Mr. Wells as to the statement in Tuesday night’s 
‘ Gazette, * 

Professor Brown stated that the outbreak of cattle-plague at 
Hull was one of four which had occurred in the infected district, 
and the disease had'not extended beyond that area. The last 
case in Hull had occurred on February 27th. In the metropo¬ 
litan area a case had occurred at Hackney on March 3rd ; and in 
Essex there was another case on March 4th. Up to the present 
time 138 animals, healthy and diseased, had been slaughtered 
from either being affected with cattle-plague or having been in 
contact with diseased animals; but generally only one or two 
animals in a dairy had been attacked, and the rest were imme¬ 
diately slaughtered. The disease had not spread to any im¬ 
portant extent beyond the area of the first outbreak in each case. 
The Hull outbreak had nothing to do with that in the metro¬ 
polis. On January 12th and 14th, two cargoes of animals were 
landed at Hull from the same sheds in Hamburg which had 
housed the infected animals that had been sent to Deptford, and 
one cargo left Hamburg on the same day and within a few hours 
of the “ Castor,” and would have arrived in Hull simultaneously 
with the “ Castor’s ” arrival at Deptford, but that the “ Castor 
lay off Gravesend all Sunday night. The officials at Hamburg 
declared the existence of cattle-plague on the day after the 
infected cattle left that port, and they not only killed all the 
animals, but burnt down some of the buildings in which the 
animals had been kept, as the best means of disinfecting them. 
It now appeared that soon after the arrival of one of the cargoes 
at Hull, one animal presented peculiar symptoms, from the de¬ 
scription of which, and from the post mortem examination by 
the inspector, taken in connection with the other evidence. Pro¬ 
fessor Brown had no hesitation in pronouncing the disease to 
have been cattle-plague. The disease had thus reached the 
dairies in Hull, as in 1872 it reached the farms in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire from Russian animals which had never 
been landed. In each case, persons employed about the 
animals must have carried the infection. 
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The disease had lingered in the original areas of infection, 
but the area had not at present been materially extended. All 
the authorities are now quite alive to the danger, and many of 
them have imposed restrictions on the cattle traffic. If absolute 
powers were possessed by the English Government, such as 
exist in Germany, a cordon might have been drawn round the 
centre of infection, and the animals slaughtered immediately 
or kept within very limited bounds. Under such a system 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Breslau have been already declared free 
of cattle-plague, but it still lingers in Saxony; and Professor 
Muller, the state veterinary surgeon in Berlin, had come to the 
conclusion that the lesson to be derived from this recent out¬ 
break was, that all cattle-markets in large towns in Germany 
ought to be closed as soon as a declaration of cattle-plague was 
made at any place on the frontier. 

Colonel Kinqscote seconded Mr. Wilson’s Amendment. Pro¬ 
fessor Brown had shown conclusively how difficult it was to 
eradicate the disease when once it appeared, and it occurred 
to him that if the ‘ Castor ’ had pursued her course, instead of 
lying off Gravesend all night, the disease might have got much 
farther into the country before it was discovered, than it had 
done under the actual circumstances. He regarded Mr. Bowen 
Jones’s Resolution as not going far enough, and, in his 
opinion, all animals ought to be slaughtered at the port of 
embarkation, or at least the import of all live animals should 
be prohibited. 

Mr. Bowly never felt so much the responsibility of his 
position as a member of the Council. The whole of the agri¬ 
cultural interest throughout the country were now looking to this 
Council to take action in reference to this outbreak of cattle- 
plague; and, fortunately, the recent importation of American 
meat had shown that the prohibition of the importation of live 
stock would not be so great a hardship, either to Continental 
people or to consumers, as we had previously believed. He 
should, therefore, support Mr. Wilson’s amendment. 

Earl Cathcabt expressed his obligations to Professor Brown 
for the lucid statement which he had made to the Council. His 
lordship did not intend to say anything upon the general 
question, but he would remark on the proposal to import 
nothing but dead meat, which, as Professor Brown had said, 
may also bring disease with it. He had studied the dead-meat 
market practically. The practical difficulty which he saw was 
fiiat the poor were largely dependent upon the supply of offal 
for their animal food. This offal was perishable, and probably 
not worth carrying long distances. The Council should, there¬ 
fore, look at all the circumstances surrounding the question, 
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and the Government would certainly have to consider these" 
circumstances before coming to any decision on such a Resolu¬ 
tion as that before the Council. 

The Pbesidbnt remarked that the prohibition of the im¬ 
portation of live stock would aflFect a very large interest known 
as the fellmongers’ trade, which was dependent upon the im¬ 
portation of hides, horns, and hoofs, and it would be a serious 
thing to destroy such an enormous industry. 

Mr. Chables Howakd cordially supported the Amendment. 
There was a very strong feeling in the Midland Counties, as 
well as in the North, that pressure ought to be put upon the 
Government in reference to the importation of foreign cattle. 
He trusted that the Council would pass a very firm Resolution, 
as, in his opinion, the breeders and feeders of cattle in England 
ought to be considered more than the consumers of foreign offal. 
The English farmers within the last few years had lost more 
money from foreign diseases than the worth of all the foreign 
cattle which had been imported in the same time; and the 
farmers were not now in a position to bear the burden of another 
outbreak of cattle-plague. 

Professor Brown spoke a few words on the general question. 
It had been suggested that the importation of foreign cattle 
should not be permitted, as a temporary measure at least, the 
object being, presumably, either to limit the extent of the 
present outbreak, or to prevent the introduction of fresh centres 
of infection. The action already taken by the Privy Council 
had practically met these objects, as the importation of all 
animals from countries from which cattle-plague could come 
had been totally prohibited, while animals from some other 
countries must be slaughtered at the port of landing. The 
countries from which animals can still be imported, and pass 
into the interior of the country, have protected themselves from 
cattle-plague for at least a hundred years, in which, indeed, so 
far as is known, the cattle-plague of our time had never ap¬ 
peared. It had been apprehended that possibly cattle-plague 
may be imported into this country by sheep; but, as a matter of 
fact, this has never occurred, and it therefore would seem super¬ 
fluous to provide for a contingency which had never yet arisen. 
Mr. Bowen Jones’s Resolution, if put in force, would necessitate* 
the re-modelling of the arrangements at all the landing-places 
in Great Britain, with, perhaps, the exception of Deptford, and 
would therefore have to be discussed and passed in the House'* 
of Commons before it could be adopted. If the English 
Government were to pass an Order such as had been suggested, 
it might fairly be alleged that England had broken faith with 
the Governments of those foreign countries which had agreed to* 
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all our proposals, and had made successful efforts to keep disease 
out of their territories. 

In reply to Earl Feversham, 

Professor Bbown stated that under the present regulations 
cattle cannot be moved from the borough of Hull into the Elast 
Riding of Yorkshire, but the authorities of the Riding cannot 
prevent cattle from Hull from passing through their districts 

Mr. Martin had a vivid recollection of the appalling scenes 
which he had witnessed during the last great outbreak of cattle- 
plague, and many of the smaller farmers had never recovered 
from the losses which they then sustained. The only safety lay 
in slaughter. Nothing would satisfy agriculturists except the 
prohibition of the importation of live stock from foreign coun¬ 
tries, and he wished the Government could be persuaded to 
adopt preventive means before cattle-plague appeared, instead 
of afterwards. With regard to the argument that fell-mongers 
and other trades might suffer, he stated that many trades had 
already been sacrificed for the good of the country, and es¬ 
pecially instanced mail-coaches at the time of the introduction 
of railways. 

Mr. Aveling referred to the horrible sufferings of animals 
which came across from the Continent in steamboats, and ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the flesh of such animals was not so 
wholesome as that of animals killed on the other side of the 
water. 

Mr. Stratton hoped that no temporary measure would be 
recommended, as the Privy Council had already made excellent 
regulations of that nature. He did not complain that they had 
heard too much about cattle-plague, but he did complain that 
they had heard too little about foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia; and he thought the Council had a right to 
ask the Government for protection for the farmers from both 
these diseases. 

Mr. Booth recalled the statement made a month ago as to the 
limits of the outbreak of cattle-plague. He reminded the Coun¬ 
cil that these limits had since been exceeded, and the ultimate 
development of the outbreak could not be stated. During 
the last twelve years they had had three different outbreaks, 
and another might occur in three months’ time. He thought, 
therefore, the Council ought to urge the Government to take the 
means proposed by the Amendment, to avoid such a contingency. 
Only 5 per cent, of our consumption of meat is imported from 
abroad as live stock, and 27 per cent, of these animals are 
slaughtered in consequence of forming part of diseased cargoes. 
Although we continue to admit stock from foreign countries, all 
foreign countries decline to take stock from us, as also do our 
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colonies. Therefore, we should look to means for our own 
protection. 

Mr. Ridlet, M.P., in supporting the amendment, stated that 
he had come to his present opinion with considerable hesitation, 
as he was aware of the practical difficulties which surrounded 
the question. The Council of the Society were not legislators, 
and they must leave the Government to deal with the difficulties 
of the question. He hoped that the Council would be practically 
unanimous in the expression of their opinion that day, and that 
they would state their belief that prohibition of importation 
of live stock was the only means of preventing the importation 
of diseases of cattle. It might be desirable to make prohibition 
the rule, and to make exceptions with regard to certain coun¬ 
tries, throwing upon them the onus probandi of their freedom 
from diseases; but he trusted that the Government would no 
longer let Continental countries assume that our ports were 
open to their stock. The slaughter at the port of landing of 
cattle, sheep, and swine, from Continental countries, had been 
proved insufficient to keep foreign diseases out of the country, 
and nobody had put this fact more powerfully before them 
than Professor Brown himself. He (Mr. Ridley) was more 
sanguine than some members of the Council that the cattle- 
jplague would be restricted to its present dimensions, but the 
inconvenience and loss to which local authorities and farmers 
had already been put were enormous. In many counties local 
authorities had found it their duty to prohibit the movement 
of all animals in their districts, and the farmers had in con¬ 
sequence lost a great deal of money. The question therefore 
arose. Are they to be put to this loss and inconvenience because 
we hesitate to stop the importation of live stock from foreign 
countries ? Such a measure would not interfere with the dead- 
meat trade. No doubt there are practical objections and diffi¬ 
culties, but he felt that the Council would fail in their duty if 
they did not pass Mr. Wilson’s Amendment. 

Mr. Bowen Jones said that all members of the Council have 
obviously the same object in view, and the only question was, 
the best means for its attainment. Their ultimate object, no 
doubt, was the establishment of a dead-meat trade, and he was 
willing to withdraw his first two Resolutions in favour of the 
Amendment. 

After a few words from Mr. Wells, expressing his reluctance 
to prohibit the importation of store stock, 

Mr. Wilson’s Resolution was put to the vote and carried 
unanimously. 

The third Resolution of Mr. Bowen Jones was also carried 
unanimously, viz.:— 
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That uniform and compulsory measures be enforced throughout the king¬ 
dom for the suppression of contagious diseases of cattle.” 

It was then moved by Colonel KiNGSCOTE, seconded by Mr. 
Jacob Wilson, and carried unanimously:— 

“ That the foregoing Eesoliitions be conveyed to the Lord President of the 
Privy Council.” 

At a meeting of the Cattle-Plague Sub-Committee on Friday, 
March 16th, 1877, the following document was ordered to be 
sent to each member of the Society; also to the clerk of each 
local authority, and the secretary of every agricultural society in 
England, accompanied by the subjoined circular:— 

“The Cattle-Plague Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England strongly recommend owners of stock to 
adopt the following precautionary measures, with a view to 
prevent the introduction of cattle-plague poison to their farms 
and other premises:— 

“ 1. Avoid purchasing fresh stock as much as possible. 

“ 2. Keep newly-purchased animals separate foi three weeks. 

“ 3. Keep your stock away from public roads. 

“4. Prevent strangers — especially butchers, drovers, and 
jobbers—from going near your animals. 

“ 5. Employ no strange labourers. 

“ 6. Be careful of the movements of your own labourers, 
especially do not allow them to visit other farms or premises. 

“ 7. Tie up your own dogs, and keep oflF strange dogs. 

“ 8. Be careful as to sources of fodder of all kinds. 

“ 9. Avoid buying fresh manure. 

“ 10. Prevent the entry of strange carts. 

“11. If cattle-plague should appear in your neighbourhood, 
put down fresh lime at all gateways and approaches. 

“ The committee also recommend the adoption of the follow¬ 
ing measures, in order to detect the first signs of the disease, and 
to ascertain its nature:— 

“ 1. Keep a careful watch over all your stock. 

“ 2. Separate animals showing any signs of illness from the 
rest. 

“ 3. Prevent men going from suspected to healthy animals. 

“ 4. Prevent the same buckets, brooms, &c., being used for 
suspected and healthy animals. 

“ 5. Send for a veterinary surgeon. 

“ In the event of the disease proving to be cattle-plague, the 
veterinary surgeon will act immediately according to law. 

“ By order of the Committee, 

“H. M. Jenkins, Secretary.” 
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[Copy of Circular,] 

Sir,— 1 am directed by the Cattle-Plague Committee of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England to forward you a copy of 
the recommendations which they have issued to the members of 
the Society, with a view to prevent the spread of cattle-plague, 
and in order to ensure its detection as early as possible. 

I am to request that you will cause this document to be 
reprinted, and circulated as extensively as possible. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ H. M. Jenkins, Secretary.” 

At a Monthly Council held on April 11th, Professor Brown 
reported that since the last meeting of the Council twelve out¬ 
breaks of cattle-plague had been reported from different parts 
of the country. On the day of the meeting, cattle-plague was 
detected in a dairy of 11 cows in North Street, Hull. All the 
animals were slaughtered without delay, and the local autho¬ 
rities declared a certain district round the premises an infected 
place. 

On March 8th an outbreak occurred in a herd of 24 cattle 
on a farm at Beelsby, near Grimsby, Lincolnshire. The in¬ 
quiry which was instituted did not result in establishing any 
connection between this outbreak and the centres of infection 
at Hull, but it can scarcely be doubted that the cattle-plague 
poison was in some indirect way, by the agency of persons or 
things which had been in contact with the diseased cattle, con¬ 
veyed from Hull to Lincolnshire. The statement which was 
made that the outbreak was due to the introduction of bones 
from Germany is entirely without foundation. The only bones 
which had been brought to the premises were part of a lot 
which had been on the wharf at Grimsby for several months, 
and they came originally from Amsterdam. 

On March 12th an outbreak ^occurred in Stepney, in a large 
dairy of 123 cattle. The owner of these premises had suffer^ 
severely in the former outbreak of cattle-plague in the metro¬ 
polis in 1865-6—7, and had consequently taken every possible 
precaution for his own protection, but without success. As 
soon as the disease was detected, measures were at once adopted 
for the purpose of arresting its spread; the premises were de¬ 
clared infected, the diseased cattle were slaughtered, and also 
ail those that were on the premises. 

On March 20th another outbreak occurred in a dairy of 35 
cows in Whitechapel. 

On March 22nd another outbreak occurred in North Street, 
Hull, in a dairy of 8 cows. These premises were within the 
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infected place which had been previously declared by the local 
.authority. 

On March 26th another outbreak occurred in the metropolis, 
at a distance of something like seven miles from the centre of 
infection in the east of London. In this case the animals among 
which the cattle-plague appeared were in a shed in Goldhawk 
iRoad, Shepherd’s Bush. All the animals, 31 in number, were 
^slaughtered. No direct connection can be traced between this 
outbreak and the disease in the east of London, but it was stated 
at the time that a person who inoculates for pleuro-pneumonia 
'had operated some time previously on a number of the animals, 
and the disease, when first detect^, was confined to the animals 
'which had been so inoculated. The operator denied having 
'been in contact with diseased animals, and there was no positive 
evidence adduced in opposition to his statement. 

On March 27th an outbreak occurred at Poplar among 16 
cattle. On the same day another outbreak occurred in St. 
George’s in the East, among 13 cattle. 

On March 31st cattle-plague was detected in a cow-shed at 
Poplar, among 14 cattle. 

On April 3rd another outbreak occurred in St. George’s in 
the East, among 66 cattle. All the animals in one shed were 
slaughtered, but those in another shed on the same premises being, 
it was alleged, perfectly isolated, were allowed to live. It has just 
been reported that, to avert the risk of the extension of the disease, 
^n order has been given for the slaughter of all those animals. 

On April 7th an outbreak of cattle-plague at Willesden was 
reported to the Veterinary Department, and the Chief Inspector 
was immediately instruct^ to make an inquiry. On his arrival 
he found 15 animals suffering from the disease, many of them 
in the advanced stage. These animals were all slaughtered and 
tburied the same evening. On the following day several other 
animals in the herd were found to be affected; and at a meeting 
of the local authority of Middlesex, on Monday, instructions were 
given for the slaughter of the entire herd. The carcasses of the 
healthy cattle will be removed, but the whole of the diseased 
animals, together with the hides and offal of the healthy cattle, 
will be buried on the farm. This outbreak of cattle-plague is 
presumably connected with the*one which occurred at Shepherd’s 
Bush on March 26th, but no direct communication between the^ 
two centres has been traced. In none of these cases can satis- 
factoiy evidence be obtained, as the persons who could give 
precise information prefer for obvious reasons to remain silent. 

On April 7th an outbreak of cattle-plague occurred in a dairy 
^f 10 cows at Shadwell. 

A report was published on Tuesday (April 10th) relative to an 
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outbreak of cattle-plague in Oxfordshire; but in reply to a tele¬ 
gram from the Veterinary Department, it was stated that there 
is no cattle-plague nor any other infectious disease known to 
exist in the locality referred to. 

It may be remarked in reference to the spreading of the disease 
in the metropolis and its vicinity, that in no instance has an 
outbreak been traced to the movement of diseased or infected 
animals. The same thing was also observed in the Outbreak in 
the metropolis in 1865. Occasionally, in answer to inquiries, 
a dairyman would state that he had purchased a cow in the 
metropolitan market a week before the outbreak occurred; but 
in far the majority of instances the disease must have arisen from 
‘‘ mediate contagion,” i.e., by the agency of persons or substances 
which had been in contact with diseased animals. In attempt¬ 
ing to account for the extension of the disease, it is not unfair 
to lay considerable stress upon the utter indifference which 
owners of dairy stock manifest as to the risk which they incur 
by the neglect of the commonest precautions. By Section 59 of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, they are empowered to 
forbid the entrance of persons into their premises without per¬ 
mission, whenever cattle-plague appears in a district of a local 
authority, but no instance is known of such prohibition having 
been enforced in any part of the district where cattle-plague haa 
recently appeared. It has been publicly stated that men who 
have been in contact with diseased animals are allowed to leave 
premises without previous disinfection; and it is known that 
milk-cans, and other apparatus used about cattle, are moved 
from premises where the disease existed without previous dis¬ 
infection. Vehicles which are employed for the purpose of 
conveying fodder or manure are quite likely to carry the 
infection of cattle-plague, but the owners of stock generally fail 
to recognise these sources of danger. 

A very wide-spread belief appears to exist in that most un¬ 
fortunate of all delusions, the atmospheric theory of contagion; 
and so long as stock-owners entertain the impression that the 
disease is “ brought by the air,” it is quite hopeless to expect 
that they will avail themselves of the means which they have 
at command for the protection of their animals. There cannot 
be a question that the contagion of cattle-plague is of so virulent 
a character that precautions which, in reference to other con¬ 
tagious diseases, might fairly be deemed superfluous, are in¬ 
dispensably necessary to prevent its distribution. Too much 
attention cannot be paid to the adoption of means for the 
early detection of the disease, and the immediate application 
of all precautionary measures. It has been remarked during 
the present outbreak that some of the characteristic symptoms. 
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particularly those appearances of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, which were so commonly observed in the former out¬ 
breaks, have been absent; owing to this circumstance, the 
inspectors have sometimes been unable to arrive at an immediate 
decision as to the nature of the disease. It is very desirable, 
however, that in any case of doubt communication should be at 
once made by telegram to the Veterinary Department, and the 
suspected animals should be as carefully isolated as though the 
existence of cattle-plague were a matter of certainty. 

In reference to the action which has been taken by local 
authorities in districts where cattle-plague has appeared, it may 
be stated that in Essex, and also in Hull and in Lincolnshire, 
the disease appears to have been efiFectually arrested. 

In the metropolis the Board of Works have recently made an 
order prohibiting the movement of cattle, except b}" licence, in 
that part of the metropolis north of the Thames. The City 
authorities have passed a similar order. Introduction of store 
cattle into the metropolis has been absolutely prohibited. 

The Middlesex local authority have passed an order prohibiting 
fairs and markets and movement of cattle, except by licence, in 
the county. 

The Cattle-Plague Committee recommended that Professor 
Brown’s report on the cattle-plague be sent to the local autho¬ 
rities throughout the country. Considering the difficulties with 
which the local authorities have to contend in dealing with the 
continued and alarming outbreaks of cattle-plague in the metro¬ 
polis and the county of Middlesex, it appeared to the Committee 
that the Government should itself take immediate action in the 
Home Counties, instead of leaving the necessary steps to be 
taken by the local authorities. 

The following discussion then ensued :— 

Mr. Jacob Wilson stated his opinion that agriculturists generally had no 
confidence in the ability of local authorities to cope with the danger which 
now threatened the stock-owners of the country. No doubt the local autho¬ 
rities as a rule endeavoured to do their duty as far as they knew how, but in 
many cases their inspectors had not sufficient knowledge to be able to pro¬ 
nounce decisively whether a particular case of disease was an outbreak of 
cattle-plague or not. Therefore, on the one hand, the local authorities often 
did not know what to do; and when they did know, they hesitated to do it 
at the right time; while it was to the interest of their inspectors, who had" 
their own private business to attend to, that they should do as little as 
possible. BLe therefore hoped that not only this Council, but the agriculturists 
of England generally, would show a united desire that the Privy Council 
should take the matter into their own hands; and that they were quite satis¬ 
fied it would then be done in the right way. They were not asking the 
Privy Council to do more than they had done during the outbreak in 1866. 
By declaring Middlesex an infected district he thought the requirements of 
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the case would be met^ so far as the Willesden outbreak is concemod. Be 
should like, however, Professor Simouds to give an expression of his opinion 
on the subject. 

Professor Simoiids said there could be but one opinion with regard to the 
gravity of the present outbreak. When it was first ascertained that cattle- 
plague had appeared in England, it was hoped that as Deptford, where it 
first appeared, assessed special facilities for preventing the extension of the 
^disease, it would not spread further. Unfortunately, however, it did spread, 
and it was a singular fact that the next outbreak took place on the north 
side of the Thames. This second outbreak had proved to be the chief focus 
of infection, from which the disease had spread, some of the outbreaks having 
taken place in the metropolis at a period of time which would lead one 
•s^lmost to suppose that the disease had been suppressed, showing clearly that 
some special cause for the spread of infection was in operation. The disease 
thus went on at uncertain intervals, and gained a footing in Essex; and now, 
unfortunately, had returned to Middlesex—outside the metropolis. There 
KXiald be no doubt that the local authorities possess sufficient wwer, but it is 
not always sufficiently exercised. Looking at this outbreak as a whole, 
there was abundant evidence of that. The first infected place he himself 
visited was at Limehouse, and he there met an officer of the local authority, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. He gave an opinion that the disease was 
undoubtedly cattle-plague; the Privy (Siuncil Inspector was also there at the 
time, but he (Professor Simonds) was requested to go down to confirm the 
inspector’s opinion. Qhere were then three cows lying dead in the place, one 
•or two in a dying condition; and notwithstanding this, he was asked by the 
representative of the local authority whether the other animals might not be 
removed. That would serve to show the ideas entertained by individuals who 
have had little or no opportunity of becoming acquainted with this fatal 
disease; and he feared one might go farther, and say that some of the 
inspectors in different parts of the country are themselves insufficientlv 
.acquainted with the laws which govern the spread, or, in other words, with 
the causes which are in operation leading to the extension of the disease. As 
Professor Brown points out in his Keport, in every instance we have had 
the disease communicated in some unknown manner. There is no clear 
'evidence in any one of the present outbreaks, numerous as they have been, of 
the manner in which the disease has been conveyed from one centre to 
another. That is not suiprising in view of the manner in which these cases 
.are practically dealt with. For instance, if an outbreak takes place in a 
London dairy, the owner, in the first place, probably hesitates as to wljat may 
be the nature of the affection. He consequently gives no notice to the authori¬ 
ties. He waits a day or two; the disease progresses; he begins to think that 
his animals are suffering from cattle-plague, and he then sends to the market 
probably the whole of the animals, or a greater part of those, which in his 
Judgment give no evidence of the disease. This has been done in past 
instances, and always will be done when an opportumtv exists. There are 
41 large number of persons who are cow-keepers, but die animals in their 
possession do not belong to them. They may said to belong to oattle- 
•<5ontractor8, who receive so much money for their hire. When any of the 
unixnals give an insufficient quantity of milk they are sent to the butcher, or 
removed by the contractor, and others put in their place. This system leads 
to drovers and other persons being continually about the premises, and going 
from one shed to another without reference as to whether the animals they 
have been among are heslthy or otherwise. Then there are the botchers; 
4Uid it is certain that there are butchers in London, as well as elsewhere, who 
Are always ready to buy animals whether they are diseased or not, and it 
is a that the animals which have gone from the cattlensheds where 
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•disease had appeared have been bought by these butchers. If he himself 
were to go to a place where disease exists, and brought not so much as a 
patch of dung on his boots away with him, if he went to another shed he 
would be certain to carry the infection. Thus it would be seen how absolutely 
nece^ry it was to have a controlling power, who would enforce the laws 
relating to cattle-plague; and in his opinion the local authorities were not 
sufficiently well acquainted with the precautions which it was necessary to 
take. Therefore we must have, he thought, in this country a “ centralised 
power,” and, of course, that “ centralised power ” must be the Government. 
It appeared to him to be absolutely necessary for another reason—viz. that 
we cannot isolate an infected place m the same manner that it is isolated on 
the Continent. The liberty of the subject here will not allow it. We have 
proof upon proof of the easiness with which cattle-plague can be got rid of 
where complete isolation is maintained, as on the Continent, fclearly showing 
that the theory of contagion being conveyed in the air has no foundation what- 
•ever. On the Continent, when cattle-plague appears, a cordon is immediately 
drawn round the infect^ place, and not only is no individual allowed to go 
within it, but the cordon is kept up with the same’seventy for three weeks after 
killing the last animal. The Government kills all the animals on the place, 
and allows compensation to tlie owners. Wo cannot do that; we cannot isolate 
to the same extent. It is something remarkable the way m which isolation 
is carried out in Germany. If the disease occurs in a village, the church is 
•closed, and no assemblage is allowed to take place under any circumstances. 
If a high road runs through the infected district, people are not allowed to 
pass along it unacoompanM with a guard. Indeed, to use a homely phrase, 
the place for the time being is, as it were, put out of existence. Fin(hng, as 
we do, that the result of this system is that the cattle-plague is very easily 
got rid of, we must adopt a somewhat similar method; and it seemed to him 
that the right and proper thing to do was to take possession of all animals, 
whether healthy or diseased, in an infected place, and have them all killed at 
the outset, and every one of them buried, allowing no salvage at all Let the 
whole expense of this be borne by the Government. If we were to adopt a 
strong measure like this with the first outbreak, it seemed to him that cattle- 
plague would at once be stamped out. It was the only direction they could 
safely go in if we would not witness a recurrence of things which took place in 
1865. He knew that during the last great outbreak in one part of the country, 
which, however, he could not mention, a strong suspicion existed that cattle- 
plague was intentionally kept alive. He communicated his fears to the head 
of the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, from whom he received in¬ 
structions to act, as the chief inspector, and to go down and stamp out the 
disease. He went down and killed and buried one herd completely, allowing no 
salvage whatever. He repeated that dose three times, and the result was that 
the cattle-plague was at once and entirely stamped out of that district. This 
shows that where cattle-plague keeps going on as it is doing at the present 
time—and no one knows where it may ultimately travel to—it is absolutely 
necessary to deal in no half-measures, Wt to take prompt and decisive action. 

Earl ISpencer thought the remarks of Professor Simonds were very valuable, 
and the more widely they were made known the better it would be for Hie.^ 
country. With regard to the cattle-plague, we could not impress upon the 
public too much the insidious nature of the disease. He thought the reso¬ 
lution which the Committee had come to, and wished to press upon the 
•Government, was very opportune, and should be adopted. Up to this time 
the Government have had a good deal to be said in favour of the view they 
took, that it was impossible to adopt uniform measures all over the country, 
as there were cirenmstanoes which made it difficult to pursue that course. 
Hut when we come to imminent danger, and have to deal with a smaller dis- 
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trict, the case is different. He thought the cattle-plague could be controlled if 
complete isolation were carried out, and if the slaughter is also carried out 
vigorously. We should thus see, as in Hull and in Lincolnshire, the cattle- 
plague could be entirely got rid of. In Middlesex there is great difficulty in 
carrying out complete isolation, and a stronger hand is required than the local 
authority. The ‘places where the cattle-plague now lurks are where it is the 
habit to herd a large number of cattle for milking purposes. He should like 
to know whether in the case of the outbreak at Willesden it is in a dairy where 
a large number of cows are herded ? 

Professor SiMONDS: It is a dairy. 

Earl Sfenceb ; It is in some way a consolation to think that the disease 
has not yet spread to where cattle are grazing out. From the high state in 
which herded cattle are fed they are more susceptible to disease than othOTS. 
He had not with him a copy ot the order just issued by the Middlesex magis¬ 
trates, but he believed he was right m saying that it does not include sheep. 
No doubt Professor Simonds would bear him out in saying that on the occa¬ 
sion of the last great outbreak many sheep were affected with cattle-disease. 

Professor Simokds: Some twenty-five counties in England and five in 
Scotland had sheep affected with the disease in 1866. 

Earl Sfekoeb : Sheep on the same farm with cattle also carried the disease 
in their fleeces, and in this way were a cause of danger. In making an order 
in Northamptonshire the other day it was not thought necessary to include 
sheep at that time, as cattle-plague had not appear^ there, but he was 
thoroughly of opinion that if cattle-plague is actually within the boundaries of 
a district, the authorities are bound, for safety's sake, to include sheep. If the 
Middlesex magistrates have not included sheep, he regarded it as a great 
oversight on their part; but it would be an omission which might be overcome 
if Ihe Government took a more active part. Before the Commission of 1865 
a great deal of evidence was adduced on the subject of contagion, and he came 
then to the conclusion that cattle-plague was almost always conveyed by 
contagion; but he should be sorry to say that it is impossible that the air can 
carry particles of the contagium with it. He just mentioned this, because it 
was laid down very strongly in the Report that in hardly any case can it be 
carried by the air. 

Mr. Dent hoped that, as the Council had on past occasions dealt with the 
matter generally, they Would now deal with the Report of the Committee 
entirely. He was sure those members of the Committee who heard what 
Professor Brown said on the previous day with regard to the recklessness of 
drovers and butchers’ men in going from dairy to dairy, must apprehend great 
danger from that cause. The Committee put the question to Professor Brown 
why such persons had not been prosecute, and the reply was, that it is the 
duty of the local authonty to institute such prosecutions. The Committee 
had come to the conclusion that in a large county like Middlesex, the local 
authority are not strong enough, and he hooped the Council would think also 
that in the Home Counties, at all events during the present outbreak, the 
Government should take the matter into their own hands, and strictly carry 
out the law. 

The Hon. W. Egebton, M.P., supported the views of the Committee with 
regard to the Government taking upon themselves the responsibility of carrying 
out the orders in the Home Counties, This would, of course, involve very 
great expense, and possibly a fund would be required from Government; and 
he thought the Council should, at the proposed interview with the Lord Pre¬ 
sident of the Privy Council, also urge upon his Grace to take all requisite steps 
to carry out the order. The Council had the strongest possible case to go 
before the Government, and ask them to make more stringent regulations with 
regard to the movement of human beings in cases of outbreaks of disease. It 
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•was of course a very difficult thing in this country to control the movements 
of individuals, but he thought it would be seen it is the only way in which 
foreign Governments have stamped out the disease, and we have now suffi¬ 
cient evidence to warrant us in adopting the same course. We may thus be 
saved from the great scourge which ten years ago cost his own county 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, whereas a few thousand ^pounds spent by 
the Government might fiee us from the plague. He begged to move 

“ That a deputation wait upon the Lord President of the Privy Council 
to lay before them the views of the Council.” 

Colonel Kingscote, C.B., M.P., in supporting the views of the previous 
speakers, said it was with the greatest regret that the Council found them¬ 
selves compelled to go on discussing this dreadful cattle-plague. No words 
of his could add to the gravity of the situation, for he certainly considered 
that the outbreak at Willesden was one of the gravest things which had 
happned for a long time. Only last evening he elicited from Lord Sandon, 
in the House of Commons, the fact that the owner of the diseased cattle at 
Willesden suspected an outbreak of the disease as early as the 3rd of April. 
The local inspector took three days to make up his mind, and the outbreak 
was not reported to the Pi ivy Council until one o’clock on Saturday the 
7th of April. Contagion may or may not have been spread to any part of 
England in consequence. Therefore, he thought it would be seen how im¬ 
portant it was that the Government should take the matter into their own 
hands, even if an Act of Parliament should be required for the purpose. We 
are told that contagion is conveyed even by milk-cans. Then, again, cans 
are sent up from the countiy and back again, and are just as likely to carry 
the disease as anything else; even dogs and cats should be stopped from 
going in or out of an infected district. If Government did not take the 
matter in their own hands, he for one dreaded the consequences. Loid 
Sandon had given notice to move for a Committee to inquire into the out¬ 
break ; but what could a Committee tell us that we did not know already ? 
If they wanted a Committee to tell us how it came here, that was another 
thing. He could not see that the Committee would do the slightest good in 
the world. What was the use of ^valtmg until the Committee had reported, 
probably about the end of July? He had great pleasure in seconding the 
motion that a deputation wait upon the Duke of Pichmond and Gordon. 

Mr. Ridley, M.P., hoped that the Government did not intend by this 
Committee to shelve immediate action. He could imagine that there is some 
desire on the part of the Government to find a loophole with regard to the 
importation of live stock into this country; but what they had to impress 
ui)on them was to deal with a different subject altogether. He was sure that 
every gentleman present was agreed that, with regard to the Home Counties 
certainly, the Government ought to take the matter into their own hands. 
Let them submit to his Grace that while the Council welcomed the Com¬ 
mittee in the hopes that it might do some good, they strongly uiged the 
Government to supplement the action of the local authority. The deputation 
might supplement the report of the Committee by suggesting that sheep 
should be included in the order, 

Mr. Egerton’s motion was then unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Colonel Kingscote, the following noble¬ 
men and gentlemen were appointed to form the deputation:— 
Lord Skelmersdale (President); Sir A. K. Macdonald, Bart.; 
the Hon. W. Egerton, M.P.; Mr. Aylmer; Mr. Booth; Mr. 
Bowly; Mr. Dent; Mr. Brandreth Gibbs; Mr. Charles Howard; 
Colonel Kingscote, M.P.; Mr. Macintosh; Mr. Leeds; Mr. 
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Randall; Mr. Ridley, M.P.; Professor Simonds; Mr. Torr^ 
M.P.; Mr. Wells; and Mr. Jacob Wilson. 

This deputation had an interview with the Lord President of 
the Privy Council the same afternoon. 

On April 12th the following Order was made by the Privy 
Council:— 

“ 1. This Order shall take effect from and immediately after the fifteenth 
day of April, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven ;’and words in 
this Order have the same meaning as in The Animals Order of 1875. 

“ 2. This Order extends to the City of London and Metropolitan Police 
District only. 

“ 3. Every person having in his possession or under his charge an animal 
affected with cattle-plague, or with disease suspected to be cattle-plague, shall 
observe the following rules:— 

“ (1). He shall, as far as practicable, keep that animal separate from 
animals not so affected; 

“ (2). He shall, with all practicable speed, give notice of the fact of the 
animal being so affected to a constable of the police establishment for 
the place where the animal is. 

“The constable shall forthwith give notice thereof to the Clerk of the 
Council at the Veterinary Department. 

“ 4. No animal (including a dog) shall be moved alive out of a building or 
inclosed space in which cattle-plague exists or has existed within seven days.^ 

“ 5. Where an Inspector of the Privy Council affixes at or near the entrance 
to a building or inclosed place in or on which cattle are kept, and wherein 
cattle-plague exists or has existed within seven days, a notice forbidding 
persons to enter into or on that building or place without his permission, 
then, if any person not having a right of entry or way into, on, or over that 
building or place, enters into, on, or over the same, or any part thereof, in 
contravention of the notice, he shall be deemed guilty of an offence against 
this Order, and shall, for every such offence, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds. 

“ 6. Every person having been in a building or inclosed place in which 
cattle-plague exists or has existed withm seven days shall, before leaving 
that building or inclosed place, disinfect his clothes to the satisfaction of the 
Inspector of the Privy Council or other officer acting on his behalf. 

“ 7. The carcass of an animal that has died of cattle-plague, or has been 
slaughtered in consequence of being affected with cattle-plague, shall not be 
moved out of a building or inclosed place in which it has so died or been 
slaughtered, except in a van exclusively set apart and used for the purpose of 
conveying such carcasses; and every such van shall immediately after each 
occasion of use be cleansed and disinfected m manner provided by Article 18 
of The Animals Order of 1875. 

“ 8. All milk-cans, chums, pails, tools, and appliances, and other appa¬ 
ratus, used for or about animals in a building or inclos^ place in which 
cattle-plague exists or has existed within seven days, shall be cleansed and 
disinfected as often, and in such manner, as an Inspector of the Privy Council 
directs or approves. 

“9. Every building or inclosed place in which an animal affected with 
cattle-plague has been kept while so affected, or has died of cattle-plague or 
been slaughtered in consequence of being affected with cattle-plague, shall be 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected under the direction of an Inspector of the 
Privy Council. 

“ 10. The provisions of this Order apply to all places being infected places at 
the time when this Order takes effect. 
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“11. Nothing in this Order shall relieve any Local Authority affected by 
this Order, or any of their officers, from the obligation to carry into effect ^e- 
provisions of the Act of 1869, and the Orders of Council thereunder with 
respect to diseases other than cattle-plague. 

“ 12. Article 7 of The Animals oSer of 1875 shall be deemed to 
omitted from that Order, and that Order shall be read and have effect as if 
the following article was therein substituted : 

“ Any dung, and any hay, straw, litter, or other thing commonly used for 
food of animals, or otherwise for or about animals, may be moved out 
of an infected place, with a licence, signed by an Inspector of the 
Privy Council, certifying that the thing moved has been disinfected,, 
but not otherwise; and shall only be so moved, in any case, for the 
purpose of being buried or destroyed. 

“ 13. If any person fails to give, produce, do, or observe any notice,, 
licence, thing, or rule, which he is by this Order requiied to give, produce, do,, 
or observe, he shall be deemed guilty of an offence against this Order. 

“ 14. If any animal (including a dog) or any thing is moved or dealt with 
in contravention of this Order, the owner thereof and the person directing or 
permitting the moving thereof, or dealing therewith, and the person or 
company having charge of or removing or conveying the same, shall each be 
deemed guilty of an offence against this Order.” 

At a Monthly Council held on May 2nd, the following Report 
from Professor Brown was read:— 

“ Immediately after the last Meeting of the Council of the* 
Royal Agricultural Society, a deputation from the Society, and 
another from the Shorthorn Society, had an interview with the 
Lord President, on the subject of the action which had been 
taken by the local authorities in dealing with outbreaks of cattle- 
plague. Both deputations urged the importance of immediate 
interference on the part of the Privy Council, in order that 
uniform and consistent regulations might be applied, at least 
to that part of the country where cattle-plague had prevailed. 
In accordance with these representations an Order of Council 
was passed, which came into operation on April 16th. Under 
the provisions of this Order the Privy Council has dealt with the 
outbreaks of cattle-plague which have occurred since it came 
into force. 

“ As soon as the Order was passed, inspectors were appointed 
for the purpose of making inquiries as to the sanitary condition 
of the stock in the metropolis and its suburbs, and arrangements, 
were made for the slaughter of diseased animals, and the burial 
or destruction of carcasses; also the slaughter of animals which 
had been in contact with diseased beasts, and the burning •or 
destruction of manure, offal, and hides, so that nothing but the* 
meat of healthy animals should be removed from an infected 
place. On this point it may be remarked that no animal was* 
to be deemed healthy which had a temperature indicative of the 
febrile state. Notwithstanding this precaution, however, several 
carcasses were condemned as unfit for food, owing probably to 
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the rough method of dressing, and the poor condition of the 
animals. It should be stated that the officers of the Privy 
Council have no power to condemn carcasses on the ground of 
the meat being unfit for human food, and for this reason the 
medical officer of the district has been asked to inspect them 
before removal, when it could be done without causing great 
delay. Arrangements were also made to prevent, as far as pos¬ 
sible, the conveyance of the poison of cattle-plague out of in¬ 
fected places by the agency of persons and things which had 
been employed about diseased animals. The butchers employed 
have been disinfected before leaving the premises, and the 
inspectors have instructions to wear waterproof clothing when 
engaged about places where cattle-plague exists, and to thoroughly 
disinfect their clothes before quitting infected places. 

“ As soon as an inspector, in the course of his inquiries, 
discovers cattle-plague, he is confined for the time to the infected 
place, and after his work there is completed, he is instructed 
to change his clothes completely before engaging in any other 
inquiry; and, in addition, he is required to properly disinfect 
the clothes which he wore when working in the infected place. 
Further, each inspector is instructed not to enter premises with¬ 
out the consent of the person in charge. It must be obvious 
that many difficulties have had to be surmounted in the attempt 
to organise a new system of action on a very short notice ; but I 
do not hesitate to assert that the inspectors, under the direction 
of Mr. Courtney, Captain Tennant and Mr. Ricketts, have done 
all that could be done to carry their instructions into effect in 
reference to the slaughter and disposal of animals, the disinfection 
of premises, and the supervision of stock in the districts where 
the greatest danger of the spreading of disease existed. 

“ The following cases of cattle-plague have been reported since 
the Order of April 12th came into operation:—On Tuesday, 
April 17th, a cow and two calves were found to be suffering from 
the disease in a shed at Willesden, near the premises in which 
the first outbreak in that district occurred ^ the animals were 
slaughtered, and buried the same day. On Saturday, April 21st, 
the disease was detected among a herd of forty-nine cows and 
thirteen calves at Harlesden Green; one cow had died before 
the Chief Inspector (Mr. Cope) arrived, and several others were 
found to be infected. All the animals were slaughtered by the 
following morning. 

“ On Sunday, April 2nd, cattle-plague was detected in a dairy 
in Ledbury Mews; all the cows in the shed, thirteen in number, 
showing signs of disease. In this case also the slaughter of the 
animals was carried out as quickly as possible. 

“ On Monday, April 23rd, the disease was discovered in a 
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herd of seventy-five cattle at Kensal Green; and soon after¬ 
wards another and larger herd of over 130 animals was attacked 
in the same district. 

“ On Wednesday, April 25th, another herd of cows, thirty- 
eight in number, in Ledbury Mews, was attacked, and several of 
the animals were found to be diseased when the first inspection 
was made. 

In all these cases the slaughter of the entire herd was directed. 

“ On Tuesday, May 1st, information of the existence of cattle- 
plague in a cow-shed at Stoke Newington was communicated to 
the Veterinary Department, and the Chief Inspector found several 
animals giving decided evidence of the disease. The slaughter of 
the whole herd (forty-nine in number) was immediately ordered. 

“Three important Orders of Council come into operation 
to-day, Wednesday, May 2nd; one prohibiting the movement 
of animals from the county of Middlesex, and their movement 
within the county, except for immediate slaughter. Another 
one applying similar restriction as to the movement of cattle 
within the metropolis; and a third providing for the slaughter 
of all cattle sent to the Metropolitan Market within the market 
area. These restrictive measures hare been rendered necessary 
by circumstances which have come to the knowledge of the 
Veterinary Department.” 


XII .—Report on an Outbreak of Splenic Apoplexy near Chelms¬ 
ford. By W. Duguid, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector to 
the Society. 

At the reauest of Mr. Marriage, of Moulsham Lodge, I visited his 
farm on March 6th to inquire into the causes of an outbreak of 
splenic apoplexy among his stock, and also to suggest means 
of prevention. The disease first appeared among the feeding- 
stock, the whole of which, the owner stated, had been improving 
rapidly, but afterwards three cows in-calf were attacked. 

On the morning of March 2nd (when there was a marked fall 
in the temperature of the atmosphere, and instead of the mild 
ireather which had prevailed during the winter, there was a 
rather sharp frost), one of the best beasts of the herd was 
observed shivering. This was at first attributed to cold, and tp 
the partially frozen mangolds with which he had been fed; but, 
in the course of a few hours, he was in a dying state, and other 
beasts were becoming affected. 

The Inspector of the district visited the farm, as also did 
a veterinary surgeon, who diagnosed the disease correctly. In 
the course of two or three days some fourteen animals were so 
VOL. XIII.—S. S. B 
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severely attacked that it was deemed advisable to have them 
killed. Up to this time the disease had confined itself to the 
feeding-stock, but, on the morning of March 4th, a young cow 
in-calf was found dead from the same causes. On the morning of 
the 6th, I found two cows in-calf ill. One had been bled on the 
previous day, and was progressing favourably, so much so that 
the usual symptoms of the malady—^the shivering and twitching 
of the muscles, &c.—were very slight, although the owner stated 
they were well-marked when she was first observed ill. The 
other cow presented all the symptoms of a well-marked case of 
the disease—the accelerated and somewhat laboured breathing; 
the decided shivering and constant twitching of the superficial 
muscles ; the bright, prominent, staring, and bloodshot appear¬ 
ance of the eyes: temperature 104° Fahr. This cow had been 
bled on the morning of my visit, in addition to which I recom¬ 
mended a dose of purgative medicine, but held out no hopes 
of recovery. I was afterwards informed by the owner that she 
died the same night. 

It had been suggested by some one that probably the cause of 
the disease would be found in the water-supply. I inquired into 
this, but came to the conclusion that it was not so. The farm- 
buildings, which I found in very good condition as regards 
paving, drainage, and ventilation, are separated by a wide road¬ 
way into two blocks, in both of which the disease had appeared, 
but the water-supply of each block was from different sources. 
In the sheds where the cattle were first affected the water used 
was collected as rain-water on the roofs of the buildings, 
stored in a deep concrete tank, and pumped up as required. 
On the other side, the water was taken from a large pond, and 
was a mixture of spring-water with the rainfall on some grass¬ 
land near the homestead. The water in both cases was tolerably 
clear; and although it contained a good deal of organic matter, 
and even some moving organisms, I consider it of much better 
quality than what is often supplied to animals. I noticed parti¬ 
cularly that it could not be contaminated by drainage from the 
cattle-sheds and boxes. 

The whole of the stock were in excellent condition, were 
being fed on cut mangolds with chaff, and were receiving daily 
2 lbs. of good cake, besides 5 lbs. of meal, composed of ground 
maize, lentils, and the broken particles dressed out of Indian 
wheat. By this feeding the animals were brought into that 
plethoric condition so favourable to the development of blood- 
diseases of this class \ and the fall of the atmospheric temperature, 
acting on the surface of the body, proved to some extent an exciting 
cause, or, I may say, rather determined the date of the attack. 

The means of prevention recommended was to change the 
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‘food, and in parti6«.ar to modify the feeding as regards the 
:amount of cake and meal. This proved sufficient. Mr. Mar¬ 
riage, writing under date March 24th, informed me that he had 
incurred no losses among his cattle since the date of my visit. 

I may add that I examined the carcass of a pig that died 
while I was making my inquiries at the farm; but as this 
animal had been ill previous to anything being seen amiss 
amongst the cattle, and as it showed post-mortem appearances 
sufficient to account for death from other causes, I did not 
consider this case connected with the splenic apoplexy affecting 
the cattle. 

After my visit, however, another sow was found ill, and, from 
the description given, I believe the animal was suffering from 
blood-poisoning, communicated in some way from the diseased 
cattle. 

Owing to the presence of cattle-plague in Essex at the time, 
it was scarcely to be wondered at that considerable alarm existed 
in the neigbourhood of Chelmsford when it was reported that 
twenty animals had been attacked in the short space of three 
days, and that there could be no doubt that the disease affecting 
them was cattle-plague. This report was published in the 
*Mark Lane Express’ of March 5th, but was contradicted in 
.the issue of the 12th. 


! XIII .—Annual Report of the Consulting Botanist for 1876. 
By W. Cabruthers, F.R.S. 

The past year has fortunately not been characterised by the 
appearance of vegetable blights to any serious extent in 
England. Even the potato fungus made comparatively little 
havoc, owing to the exceptionally hot and rainless summer, until 
the heavy rains of autumn supplied a suitable nidus to the para¬ 
site in the potatoes still in the ground. 

Several members of the Society have sought my advice in 
reference to weeds which have baffled their attempts to eradi¬ 
cate them. The consideration of the nature and habits of each 
particular weed has enabled me to submit methods of treatment 
which might lead to its eradication. It is impossible to give 
any general directions equally suitable to all weeds ; each must 
be treated, to a greater or less extent, in accordance with its own 
peculiarities. Thus, in the case of a clover field in Herts, which 
was in patches over-run with the stoloniferous variety oiAgrosiis 
albOy or creeping bent, introduced into a clean and regularly 
’Cropped field, probably with impure seed, it was of the first 
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importance to notice the habit this plant has of rapidly increas¬ 
ing by means of its prostrate rooting stems or stolons. Each 
fragment of such a rooting stem becomes an independent plant, 
and no amount of ploughing or other labour can clean a field, 
short of its entire removal by manual labour or its destruction 
by fire. 

Other weeds are more dangerous from their seeds, like the 
spurrey {Spergula arvensis), which injuriously overran the 
jUoughed lands of a member in Durham. Notwithstanding all 
his care, it continued to increase. This little worthless annual, 
too often overlooked because of its insignificance, produces am 
enormous amount of small, hard black seeds, which ripen all 
through the summer. Nothing but the destruction of the plants* 
as they come into flower, and before they can produce seed, can 
get rid of them. 

Yet other weeds keep their ground from the possession of 
perennial roots or underground stems, such as the Colchicum 
autamnale^ meadow Saffron or Sagons, with which some light 
gravelly soils in Yorkshire are entirely overrun. It is necessary, 
as I have advised, in such cases to dig out the whole plant, if 
the land is to be thoroughly cleaned. 

The seeds which have this year been examined by me have 
been on the whole satisfactory, if I except some samples of grass- 
seeds offered to a member of the Society by a Farmers^ Supply 
Association. The packet of permanent pasture seed was pro¬ 
bably the worst which has ever passed through my hands, for 
though it was clean, it was very light in weight, and only 10 
per cent, of the grains germinated. It deserves the considera¬ 
tion of such Societies, and of individuals purchasing large quan¬ 
tities of seed, whether the purchase should not be made subject 
to examination by a competent person, in the same manner as- 
artificial manures are bought, subject to chemical analysis. 

From the various experiments which I have made on behalf 
of members of the Society, I am satisfied that the chief injury 
done through seed is due to the mixing of old seed, which has- 
lost its power of germination, with the new and good seed. The 
length of time during which the vitality of seeds persists is 
a most important inquiry to the agriculturist. Some are very 
short lived. It is stated, for instance, on good authority, that if 
the seeds of the willow get thoroughly dried they will not ger¬ 
minate ; while, on the other hand, some seeds, especially such 
as are enclosed in a thick, firm, and indurated outer covering, or 
episperm, have persisted for years in a living state. An authentic 
and interesting case of long continued vitality was that of the 
seeds of the sacred lotus {Nelumhium speciosum) which Robert 
Brown germinated after they had been a hundred years in the 
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collections of the British Museum, and most probably several 
years more in the possession of Sir Hans Sloane. The state¬ 
ments as to great longevity in seeds, like those of the mummy 
wheat, are unproved and incredible. 

The question of the longevity of the seeds of cultivated plants 
is of such importance, that I am undertaking a series of experi¬ 
ments with the view of determining the period in each case at 
which the power of germination is lost, that is, at which the life 
of the embryo in the seed is destroyed. I obtained, through the 
favour of Mr. Brandreth Gibbs, a large series of suitable seeds 
for these investigations. 

I propose to lay before the members of the Society in the next 
number of the ‘ Journal,’ a paper on the seeds of the cultivated 
clovers, with an account of the defects and impurities which 
may be found in them. By the help of carefully prepared illus¬ 
trations, I hope to make the subject plain and practically useful. 

Besides the investigation of seeds for growing, I had sub¬ 
mitted to me a sample of linseed on which some young calves 
were being fed, when some of them were seized with an inflam¬ 
matory attack of the stomach and bowels, supposed to be due to 
their food. I found, however, that the seed was good, and that 
the very few weeds accidentally present were of a harmless 
^character, so that the cause of the malady had to be sought for 
in another direction. 

Specimens of young lucerne were observed by Mr. C. Sewell 
Read, M.P., on his farm to be suffering from the attack of an insect 
underground. I examined several specimens, but the injury was 
^00 advanced when it was brought under my notice to show the 
insect which had produced it. A similar disease appeared 
among some oats on Mr. Read’s farm in 1875. The tissues of 
the oats were destroyed at the base of the stem; this prevented 
the rise of the sap, and the plants died. Mr. Read observed the 
same disease last year on Mr. Mechi’s farm at Tiptree, also in 
his oats. 1 have arranged with Mr. Read to make these diseases 
a subject of special study should they make their appearance 
another year at Hovingham. 

The Viscount Barba^na of Brazil sought my advice in April 
Jast as to the reclaiming extensive sandy regions on the coast of 
Brazil, and preventing the progress of moving sands which were 
•converting valuable cultivated lands into barren wastes. This 
subject has been fully treated of in a recent number of the 
Society’s Journal, but the conditions of vegetable life in Brazil 
(had to be taken into account in considering what plants would 
be fitted for sand wastes there. I prepared a report on the 
subject, recommending a series of experiments with various 
plants, which were to be instituted in the course of this year on 
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the return of the Viscount to his native country. I am hopeful 
that the results will be successful. 

The number of applications for advice has somewhat in¬ 
creased during the past year, amounting to thirty-six in all. 


XIV .—Report on the Trials of Reaping Machines at Leamington^, 
and on Miscellaneous Inventions at the Birmingham Show. By 
John Algebnon Clabke. 

In a brief General Report on the Exhibition of Implements at 
Birmingham (in the last Part of the Society’s ‘ Journal ’) Mr. 
Jabez Turner, as Senior Steward, referred to the magnitude of 
the Show, which comprised 6414 entries of articles upon 420 
stands. The machinery, implements, and goods filled 1500 
railway trucks, yet all were promptly delivered on the Show- 
ground with few cases of damage. The awards of silver medals 
were recorded, the proceedings in the trials of reaping-machines • 
on the Earl of Warwick’s Sewage Farm were sketched in a few 
words, and regret was expressed that several eminent firms had^ 
abstained from entering into competition. It remains now to 
give a detailed description of the various machines entered for 
trial, and to record their respective performances in the field. 


Reaping Machines. 


The prizes offered were for four different classes of reaping- 
machines, as follows: 


£ 

Class 1.— For the best reaping-machine, with self-delivery in 


sheaf, clear of the horse-track . 30 

For the second heat.20 

For the third best .10 


Class 2.—^For the best reaping-machine, with self-delivery in 


swathe, clear of the horse-track.20 

For the second best ..10* ! 

Class 3.—For the best combined reaping-and mowing-machine, 

without self-delivery . 15. 

For the second best.10 

For the third best .. . 5 

Class 4.—^For the best one-horse reaping-machine. 15 

For the second best. 10 

For the third best . 5 


A limitation was placed upon machines in Class 4, namely^ 
that the power requir^ to work them must not exceed 33,000 foot¬ 
pounds per minute, at or about the speed of 2^ miles per hour. 
Exhibitors might enter duplicate machines in two different 
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classes, provided that the operations in each class could be 
performed without adding or taking away parts ; but by another 
regulation, no exhibitor might enter more than one machine of 
the same construction for competition in any one class. 

The Judges of reaping-machines were Colonel Henry Valen¬ 
tine Grantham, of West Keal Hall, Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; Mr. 
James W. Kimber, of Fyfield Wick, Abingdon, Berkshire; and 
Mr. Thomas Rigby, of Darnhall Mill Farm, Winsford, Cheshire; 
with Mr. W. Anderson, C.E., (of Messrs. Eastons and Anderson, 
Erith Iron Works, Kent), as Consulting Engineer, and Mr. 
John Algernon Clarke, of 109, Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting 
Hill, London, as Reporter. On Monday, July 17th, and three 
following days, these gentlemen made a careful examination of 
the machines entered for competition in the Society’s Showyard 
at Birmingham, having regard to the condition that no dupli¬ 
cates were admissible in any one class, and also to the following 
instructions: — 

“ 4. The Judges will be requested to observe that it is left to their dis¬ 
cretion to select the implements for trial from those specially entered for 
competition for the Society’s Prizes, as well as, if they consider it desirable, 
from those not so entered. 

** 5. The Judges will decide on the merits of the work done by any agri¬ 
cultural machines to which steam or other power is applied; but they will be 
required to pay every attention to the report of the Consulting Engmeer, as 
to the power used, the mechanical construction of the machine, and the 
quality of workmanship and materials used. 

“ 6. The Judges will be instructed to pay particular attention to the con¬ 
ditions relating to the qualifications each machine should possess, and to the 
speed and pressure as given.” 

The question, “What constitutes a duplicate?” was settled 
by the following considerations. Obviously it would not be 
sufficient to lay down as a rule that machines were not dupli¬ 
cates unless they were exactly similar in construction in every 
detail, of precisely the same pattern, and with precisely the 
same dimensions in all the working parts. For parts might 
differ, and yet the effect of their action might be exactly the 
same. Thus, a spur-wheel of one hundred teeth, driving 
another of fifty teeth, would produce two revolutions of the 
latter for one revolution of itself; and a wheel of eighty teeth, 
driving another of forty teeth, would give the same result. Sq 
that the motions would be practically duplicates, unless there 
were some advantage gained in working, such as a lessening 
of friction on the bearings. Hence it was decided that slight 
variations in constructive detail did not render very similar 
machines eligible to compete in one and the same .class, unless 
some palpsble difference in operation were'effected by such 
variations. 
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In Class 1 (Sheaf-delivery Reapers) it was decided that 
Messrs. R. Hornsby and Son’s two machines, No. 468 and 
No. 469 were not duplicates, although very similar in general 
construction ; as one has four rake-arms and the other six, and 
the latter cannot be converted into the former by simply re¬ 
moving two of the arms, neither can the former be converted 
into the latter by attaching two additional arms. Two machines 
of the same firm. No. 463 and No. 465, both of them five¬ 
armed machines, with controllable self-delivery, were allowed 
to pass as not being duplicates, seeing that one has a main 
driving-wheel of larger diameter than the other, which makes a 
difference in adaptability to travelling across ridge and furrow, 
and over ground in a wet and soft state. In the larger-wheel 
machine, also, the rake-arms are shorter, and driven at a slower 
speed than in the other. Messrs. Hornsby’s two six-armed 
machines, with controllable delivery, were not duplicates ; as in 
No. 466 the main-wheel is of larger diameter, and the centre of 
the rake-arms, or delivery motion, is placed more backward than 
in No. 464. 

In Class 3 (Combined Reapers and Mowers) Messrs. 
Hornsby’s “ Paragon,” No. 474, differed from their “ Paragon,” 
No, 473, in having fingers instead of 3 inches apart; and the 
lighter frame of their machine. No. 475, was held to constitute 
a sufficient difference between it and No. 473. On the same 
ground Messrs. Lewis and Lowcock’s light-framed machine. 
No. 1031, was allowed to compete, as well as their generally 
similar, but stronger machine. No. 1027. Besides, to have dis¬ 
qualified two machines in this Class as duplicates, when one is 
more strongly constructed than the other, would have stultified 
the course adopted in the trial of the same class of machines at 
Taunton in 1875. 

It is a question whether, in future trials, the number of 
machines in competition might not be reduced with advantage 
by the very fair method of permitting an exhibitor to elect with 
which one out of two or more very similar machines he will 
enter into trial. 

The Ju^es examined into and determined the relative 
positions m the various Reapers with respect to some of 
the qualifications described in the “ Scales of Points of 
Merit ” drawn up by the Society and printed in the Prize 
Sheet; leaving the most important, namely, those depend¬ 
ing upon actual performance, to be ascertained at the trials 
which it was arranged should be conducted at harvest-time at 
Leamington. 

For Classes 1 and 2 (Sheaf-delivery and Swathe-delivery 
Machines) the points representing perfection were :— 
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1. Mechanical construction, workmanship, quality of materials, 

and their adaptation to the purpose.260 

2. Arrangement of gearing-crank and its connections ; form of 

knife and bar, with make and position of fingers, and 
facility of adjusting height of cut .. ..100 

3. Mode of delivery, action, and efficiency of mechanism em¬ 

ployed . .. .. 100 

4. Position of seat with reference to balance, and specially with 

regard to driver’s safety, and general command of machine 100 

5. Lightness of draught in and out of work . 125 

(This point to he taken in connection with the weight of 
machine, side draught, width of horse-track, weight on 
horses’ necks or backs, and width of cut.) 

0. General perfection of work, including evenness of cut, free¬ 
dom from clogging and waste, efficiency of delivery, and 
capability of dealing with laid or tangl^ crops .. .. 300 

7. Pnce ._25 

Total .1000 

For Class 3 (Combined Reaping and Mowing Machines) 
the points of perfection were:— 

1. Mechanical construction, workmanship, quality of materials 

and their adaptation to the purpose.250 

2. Simplicity and lightness, combined with strength .. .. 100 

3. Arrangement of gearing-crank and its connections, form of 

knife and bar, with make and position of fingers, and 
facility of adjusting height of cut . 100 

4. General arrangement and adaptation of machine for working 

on uneven ground .100 

•5. Lightness of draught in and out of work. 125 

(This point to be taken in connection with the weight of 
machine, side-draught, width of horse-track, weight on 
horses’ necks or backs, and width of cut.) 

<). General perfection of work, including closeness and evenness 
of cut, freedom from clogging and waste, and mode of 


delivering crop.250 

7. Price . 76 

Total.1000 


For Class 4 (One-horse Reaping Machines) the points were :— 
1. Mechanical construction, workmanship, quality of materials, 


and their adaptation to the purpose.250 

2. Armngement of gearing-cranfe and its connections, form of 

knife and bar, with make and position of fingers, and 
facility of adjusting height of cut.100 

3. Mode of delivery, action, and efficiency of mechanism em¬ 

ployed (if any).100 

4. Position of scat (if any), and ease of management .. .. 100 

5. Lightness of draught in and out of work. 125 


(This point to be taken in connection with the weight of 
machine, side-draught, width of horse-track, weight on 
horses’ necks or backs, and width of cut.) 

6. General perfection of work, including evenness of cut, free¬ 

dom from clogging and waste, efficiency of delivery, 
and capability of dealing with laid or tangled crops .. 250 

7. Price . 75 


1000 


Total 
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For ascertaining the weights of the machines, and the dis¬ 
tribution of the load upon the wheels and pole, a platform was- 
arranged, with an overhead framework; and each machine in 
turn was suspended by spring-balances specially made for the 
purpose by Messrs. Salter and Co. In this* way were found and 
recorded in each case, as given in the Tables accompanying^ 
this Report, the total weight of the reaper, and the loads on the 
main driving-wheel and on the off-wheel respectively, together 
with the load on the end of the draught-pole, held 36 inches, 
above the ground—a driver weighing 168 lbs. being mounted 
on the seat in position as when at work. It will be observed,, 
on referring to the Tables, that the weight of the sheaf-delivery 
machines in Class 1 ranged from 1055 lbs. (The Johnston 
Harvester Company) to 1231 lbs. (one of Messrs. Hornsby’s six¬ 
armed machines). With the driver mounted in position for 
work, the load on the driving-wheel was made nearly as great as 
the whole weight of the machine; actually exceeding this in one 
case, namely, in Messrs. Hornsby’s reaper just mentioned, in 
which the weight, empty, was 1231 lbs., while the load on the 
driving-wheel, giving bite on the ground when in work, was 
1235 lbs. At the same time, the load on the off-wheel in this 
machine was a minimum, namely, 168 lbs.—tending to lessen 
side-draught. The weight on the end of the pole ranged from 
nothing in the case of one of Messrs. Hornsby’s six-armed 
machines to 20 lbs. in that of The Johnston Harvester Company.. 
But when in work the weight on the horses’ neck was increased 
in some proportion to the power required for driving the 
machine. 

A minute inspection was made of each machine; notes were 
taken of the strength and design of framing, quality of mate¬ 
rials, excellence of workmanship, arrangement and proportions 
of gearing, modes of adjusting the height of cut and for altering 
the position of the fingers, the construction, dimensions, and 
speed of the cutting apparatus, with the depth of knife-section 
for effective cut and the distance advanced at each stroke, the 
mechanism for actuating the gathering and delivery rake-arms,, 
and for controlling or adjusting the rate of delivery of the 
sheaf- bunches, the provision ms^e against undue friction, ap¬ 
pliances for lubrication, replacement of wearing parts, facilities, 
for easy management, position of the driver’s seat, and other 
features of mechanical construction to be taken into account in 
settling the relative points of merit to be awarded under the 
several heads formulated by the Society. 

The trials on the Earl of Warwick’s Heathcote Sewage Farm, 
near Warwick, commenced on Monday, August 14th, every 
necessaiy arrangement having been made, all contingencies pro¬ 
vided for, and the greatest possible attention being devoted to 
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the management of the week’s proceedings by the Stewards, Mr^ 
Jabez Turner, Mr. J. Bowen Jones, Mr. John Hemsley, and 
Mr. G. H. Sunday, and by Mr. H. M. Jenkins, the Secretary. 

Here the important and laborious task of conducting the 
dynamometer experiments was entrusted to Mr. W. E. Rich, C.E. 
Each machine was first placed upon a true horizontal platform^ 
and gauged to cut at four inches from the ground, and then 
attached to the Society’s draught-dynamometer, or “ mechanical 
horse,” which registered both the force expended in drawing- 
the reaper forward and the amount of sideAlraught tending to- 
divert the end of the pole in a direction at right angles to the 
line of advance. Running light on an ordinary farm-road, the 
machines in Class 1 had a draught ranging from 62 lbs. (one of 
Messrs. Hornsby’s six-armed machines) to 82 lbs. (The Johnston 
Harvester Company’s reaper). Ten machines in this Class 
were tested in a clean upstanding crop of wheat, having a good 
rather strong straw, bright and slippery, about 3^ to 4 feet 
high ; six were selected. Their performance is stated in Table L, 
and exhibited in a graphic form in the Diagram (Fig. 1, 
p. 253). The speed was preserved uniform, as nearly as might 
be, at 2^ to 2| miles per hour ; and the draught per inch width 
of cut ranged from 3*2 lbs. (The Johnston Harvester Company’s 
five-armed machine), which was the lightest, up to 3*46 lbs. 
(one of Messrs. Hornsby's six-armed machines). The com¬ 
parison is of value to a certain extent; but it is obvious that 
such small differences in the number of pounds draught per 
inch cut cannot be accurately said to represent the relative 
amounts of power required to do the same work unless the 
cutting were equally perfect and the gathering and delivering 
of the sheaves alike in both cases. 

In Class 2 (Swathe-delivery Machines) the Beverley Iron 
and Waggon Company’s three-horse reaper showed a draught of 
3*86 lbs. per inch width of cut, and Messrs. Hornsby’s two« 
horse swather 4*63 lbs. per inch width of cut. The total mean 
draught of the Beverley machine, taking a cut 7 feet wide, was 
358*8 lbs., and of Messrs. Hornsby’s machine, taking a 5 feet 
cut, 266*5 lbs.; and while the draught per horse was, in the 
latter case, 133 lbs., in the Beverley three-horse machine it was< 
119 lbs. per horse. Messrs. Hornsby’s six-armed reaper, worked » 
as a swather in this Class, had a draught of 100 lbs. per horse, 
and 3*49 lbs. per inch width of cut; but the work done was not 
really clean swathing. It is necessary to state, in justice to the* 
Beverley machine, that, owing to the difficulty of steering when 
the dynamometer was attached to the propelling shafts in the 
rear, no course appeared practicable but to charge it into the 
standing corn; the delivery ^urs undoubtedly taking more 
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power than if the machine had been worked, as all others were, 
^th the crop on only one side and the other side clear for the 
swathe or sheaf-bunches to fall; while urging a machine, 
measuring 8 feet 9^ inches width over all, through a clearance 
cut 7 feet wide, must have considerably augmented the draught, 
as compared with traversing it along one side of the crop and 
with difiSculty maintaining the full breadth of cut. Hence, the 
true draught of the Beverley Reaper must have been less than that 
indicated by the figures in Table I. and the Diagram (Fig. 1). 

In the dynamometer testing of the Combing Reaping and 
Mowing Machines (Class 3), some noticeable results were 
obtained. Thus, the draught of Messrs. Brigham and Co.’s 
machine (No. 384) in cutting wheat was 183*7 lbs., and when 
running light on a farm-road it was as much as 149*6 lbs. 
Messrs. Hornsby’s“Light Paragon” (No. 475) had a draught in 
work of 141*8 lbs., and running on the road only 73*4 lbs., or 
little more than half. The width of cut being 45*7 inches by 
the Hornsby machine and 52 inches by the Brigham machine, 
brought the draught per inch width of cut to 3*1 lbs. for the 
former, and 3*53 lbs. for the latter. The lightest draught was 
shown by Messrs. Hornsby’s ‘‘Paragon” machine (No. 474), 
with fingers inches apart, namely 2*97 lbs. per inch width of 
cut; and the heaviest draught was that of Messrs. Lewis and 
Lowcock’s machine (No. 1031), 4*1 lbs. per inch width of cut. 
A trial was made with Messrs. Bickerton and Sons’ machine, 
•to compare the draught at two different speeds of the crank ; the 
lesser number of strokes of the knife per minute giving a draught 
of 3*42 lbs., and the greater number of strokes a draught of 
4*22 lbs. per inch width of cut. This was in cutting wheat. 

In Class 4, One-horse Reaping Machines, the condition laid 
<lown was that the power required should not exceed 33,000 
foot-pounds per minute, at a pace of about 2^ miles per hour. 
Tried on the same wheat-crop, Messrs. Brigham and Co.’s 
machine (No. 385) was disqualified from competition, the 
power taken being 38,654 foot-pounds. The other machines 
required motive-power as follows:—W. Mattison, manual de¬ 
livery (No. 573), 30,932 lbs.; Hornsby and Sons (No. 482), 
with three self-delivery rakes, 29,700 lbs.; Hornsby and Sons 
•(No. 481), with three controllable self-delivery rakes, 28,666 lbs.; 
W. Mattison, manual delivery (No. 572), 26,268 lbs.; Hornsby 
and Sons, manual delivery (No. 478), 20,460 lbs.; Hornsby and 
Sons, manual delivery (No. 480), 18,931 lbs.; and Hornsby and 
Sons, manual delivery (No. 479), 18,229 lbs.—this last machine 
weighing 546 lbs., cutting 4 feet breadth, with a draught of only 
1*89 lb. per inch width of cut. 

On reference to the very full and complete Tables compiled 
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tby the Consulting Engineers, it will be seen in what proportion 
tne points of merit under the several heads were awarded to 
each machine in all the classes; but to exemplify the effect of 
judging by the points laid down, it will suffice here to take 
Class 1, Reapers with Self-Delivery in Sheaf. The points deter¬ 
mined principally, though not entirely, by inspection, were: 
'{1) Mechanical construction, workmanship, quality of materials, 
and their adaptation to the purpose. (2) Arrangement of gearing- 
crank and its connections, form of knife and bar, with make 
and position of fingers. (3) Mode of delivery, action and effi¬ 
ciency of mechanism employed. (4) Position of driver’s seat 
with reference to balance, and specially with regard to driver’s 
safety and general command of machine. (7) Price. These 
points were not entirely determined by inspection, because the 
award of points (3) and (4) was to some extent guided by obser¬ 
vations made during the working of the machines in the field; 
while ^7) merit in respect of price was decided last of all, not 
according to the absolute figure charged for each machine, but 
giving the highest number to that machine which both under 
inspection and in performance possessed the greatest number 
of points of merit in proportion to its selling price. The points 
'determined by performance were (5) lightness of draught in 
and out of work, and (6) general perfection of work. Arranging 
the points gained by the several sheaf-delivery reapers into 
these two groups, the achievements of each under the respective 
divisions appear as in the following Table:— 


' l^ame of Exhibitor. 

1 

Catalogue Number. 

Description of Machine 

i 

Points determined 
principally by 
Inspection. 

Points determined 
by Performance 

Total Points of 
Merit. 

Honour Awarded. 

1 



Perfection being ,. 

675 

426 

1000 


aiomsby and Sons .. 

464 

Six rakes controllable. 

5C7 

390 

957 

First Priisc. 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

463 

Five rakes controllable ' 

657 

381 

938 

Second Priisc 

Hornsby and Sons 

466 

Six rakes controllable.. ' 

650 

376 

925 

^ Third Prize 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

469 

Six rakes . 

642 

382 

924 

Highly Commended. 

Hornsby and Sons 

467 

Five rakes controllable 

660 

358 

908 

1 Highly Commended. 

•Johnston Harvester Co. 

378 

Five rakes controllable j 

440 

395 

836 

Commended. 


It will be seen that the first, second, and third-prize machines 
were first, second, and third in merit according to the points 
chiefly determined by inspection; and that, as compared with 
•each other, they stood in the same order for excellence of per¬ 
formance. Nevertheless, the machine, namely that of The 
Johnston Harvester Company, which gained the highest number 
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of points for performance in the very brief trial at Leamington, 
stood last in respect of total merit, on account of its small 
number of points according to inspection. Upon analysing the 
points obtained for performance, it appears that the several 
machines stood in the following order in respect of (5) lightness 
of draught, and (6) general perfection of work, respectively :— 


Name of Exhibitor 

Catalogne Number. 

Description of Machine 

Points for Lightness 
of Draught. 

Points for General 
Perfection of Work. 

Total Points for 
Perfonnance. 

Honour Awarded. 


1 

1 Perfection being .. 

125 

300 

1 425 


Johnston Harvester Co. 

378 

Five rakes controllable 

125 

270 

I 395 

Commended. 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

i 464 

Six rakes controllable .. 

100 

290 

' 390 

First Prize. 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

469 

Six rakes . 

112 

■ 270 

382 

Highly Commended. 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

463 

Five rakes conttoliablc 

105 

276 

381 

Second Prize. 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

466 

Six rakes controllable .. 

1 106 

270 

1 375 

Third Prize. 

Hornsby and Sons .. 

467 

Five rakes controllable 

1 ^08, 

250 

358 

Highly Commended. 


Hence The Johnston Harvester Company’s reaper took the 
highest number of points for performance mainly from the 
lightness of its draught, while it stood fairly well for general 
perfection of work; and Messrs. Hornsby’s first-prize machine, 
though it gained by far the highest number of points for general 
perfection of work, came second to the Johnston machine in 
total points for performance, owing to heavier draught. The 
dynamometer testing, it must be remembered, was conducted 
in an easy crop. But remarks with regard to the comparative 
draughts of the two machines here named will be found in the 
description of the trials. 

It is evident that to have determined the relative merits of 
the machines by performance only, or even mainly by per¬ 
formance, would have been untrustworthy, unless the trials had 
extended through a considerable period, say a whole season, in 
the cutting of large areas of cropping; and an adequate safe¬ 
guard against th^ possibility of the honours being won in the 
short trials on small plots by any machine which would not be 
likely to prove lasting in its efficiency, was provided in the 
mechanical or engineering points of merit settled principally 
by a careful examination of all details of construction. At the 
same time, it may be open to question whether the scale of 
points might not be revised with advantage in one or two par¬ 
ticulars—apportioning the number of points under the several 
heads in more just accordance with the true relative values of 
the different qualifications required. 
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The trials began on Monday, August 14th, on the Earl of War¬ 
wick’s Heathcote Sewage Farm, near Leamington, to which ren¬ 
dezvous the machines entered for competition had been conveyed 
from Birmingham in charge of the Society’s officers. When 
Mr. Jenkins unlocked the doors of the barn which held in densely 
packed order the whole of the machines, with their multitude 
of wheels, platforms, frames, poles, rake-arms like serrated wings^ 
and finger-bars like shining rows of teeth (so that a labourer at 
once dubbed it “ The Chamber of Horrors ”), it was found that 
two reapers exhibited by Mr. William Anson Wood at Bir¬ 
mingham had, in some unexplained manner, disappeared out 
of custody. This still further reduced the competition, already 
limited to small proportions by the absence of several of the 
most eminent British and American makers. 

As on previous occasions, one of the Beverley Iron and 
Waggon Company’s Two-horse Reapers, alone capable of per¬ 
forming the work, was employed by the Stewards to open out 
the necessary rectangular plots in the ample crops of wheat and 
barley, which did credit both to the sewage treatment and to 
Lord Warwick’s able farm-manager, Mr. Tough. 

Class 1. Reaping Machines with Self delivery in Sheaf clear 
of the Horse Track .—The first trial was with Class 1, Sheaf- 
delivery Reapers, on a field of 11 acres of red wheat, a light 
crop, very ripe, in fact already “ goose-necked,” with a rather 
strong straw of about 3^ feet length, generally upstanding, but in 
places somewhat storm-broken—a clean crop on a gravelly soil 
—and both ground and crop dry. Each machine had a pre¬ 
liminary run, and was then set to cut a half-acre plot, no 
exhibitor’s attendant being permitted to follow after the first 
round. The order of trial was as follows;— 

No. 1.— Messrs, It. Hornsby and Son*s Six-armed Machine (No. 469 Cata¬ 
logue number), like the other machines entered by that film in this Class, is 
denominated a “ spring-balance” reaper; the pnnciple of construction being 
that the main wheel, instead of being hung upon the main frame or upon 
a bracket held rigidly by adjustments on the frame, is hung ujxin a bracaet 
which is free to rise and fell, this bracket being hinged to the frame at one end, 
and at the other end supported by a rod which compresses a spiral spring. The 
bracket is so shaped as to form in effect a bell-crank leves, the horizontal long 
arm carrying the stud-axle of the main wheel, while the vertical shorter arm is 
held by the horizontal rod from the spring. In the engraving (Fig. 2) giving 
a view of one of the spring-balance reapers, the position of the spring is shown. 
The principal weight of the machine is, in effect, carried by this spiral spring, 
so that a very considerable amount of jolting and straining is avoided. The 
saving of the machine from shocks and severe strains renders safe and sufficient 
a lighter frame, and risk of fracture is reduced. At the same time, the more 
steady, quiet, and easy travelling of the machine tends to diminish the drau^t. 
The fever’s seat is to some extent supported, and certainly preserved from vio¬ 
lent jolting, by the action of the spring. A quickly acting screw-motion with 
gauge, by lengthening or shortening the spring-rod, alters the average position 
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Fig. 2 .—Front View of Meaara, B. Hornsby and Sons' 
Spring-Balance Reaper. 



of the main-wheel bracket, so as to raise or lower the whole machine. There 
is a simple motion for adjusting the height of the ofl-wheel; a long lever 
enables the driver to alter the vertical angular position of the pole for altering 
the dip of the fingers; another lever is provided for putting the driving parts 
in and out of gear, and there is a self-acting clutch which slides out of gear 
when the machine is being backed. The main fiame and bi*ackets carrying 
gear are made of cast iron; the smaller castings of malleable iron. The main- 
wheel bush is removable by three bolts; the first or large spur-wheel upon 
the main travelling-wheel is also removable in the same way. The bottotXK 
bearings are bushed with brass, and there are oilcups for self-lubricating. The 
main wheel is of 2 feet 6 inches diameter, with plain tire 8 inches in breadth, 
provided with an inclined scraper. The cutter-bar, taking a 5i-feet cut, is in 
line with the main-wheel centre; but the centre of the rake or delivery-motion 
is 4 inches in advance of the main-wheel axis and cutter-bar. The fingers are 
of malleable iron, double-plated with steel, that is, with steel edge-plates on 
both thf upper and lower faces. The section (Fig. 3, p. 258) shows the form 
of the finger, which is made peculiarly strong at the end of the slot, at which 
VOL. XIII.—S. S. S 
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Fig, 3 .—Vertkdl Section of Messrs. B. Sorwby and Soni Beapingr 
Machine Finger and Knife. 



point fingen are most liable to break. C aod D are the lower and upper 
plates of steel cast in one piece with the finger; A is a knife-section, and B 
the knife-bar. The fingers are 3 inches apart, centre to centre; the knife* 
sections, riveted above the bar, measure the same, and the traverse of the knife- 
bar, or throw of the crank, is 5} inches, and thrust upwards. It is claimed 
that friction and motive-power are saved by jomting the crank connecting-rod 
to the knife-bar, not at the end, but at a point some distance along tbe bar. 

In this mac^e the six rake-arms are hung to the revolving horizontal' 
rake-wheel by hinges which allow them to rise and fall; and each arm is sup-^ 
ported by a rod, connected at its lower end to the arm by a small ball-and-socket 
joint, and hooked at its upper end, higher than the rake-wheel, to a centre,, 
rotating upon the upper end of the fixed delivery-motion axis. This fixed 
axis is b^t and cranked so as to support two centres, a few inches apart, above 
the rake-wheel and leaning over the reaper platform; and by hooking any rod 
to the lower of the two centres, the rake so lowered will sweep close to the plat¬ 
form, acting as a delivery-rake; while, by hooking the rod to the upper centre, 
the rake v^l sweep at sufiBcient height over the platform to leave the com 
still collecting, and thus operate as a gatherer. This is, therefore, a remark¬ 
ably simple adjustable delivery; but not controllable while the machine is 
working, as in other of Messrs. Hornsby’s reapers. In the trial, two opposite 
arms out of the six were set to deliver, while four were set as gatherers; each 
sheaf-bunch being thus gathered and brought to the knife by three arms, and 
swept off the curved platform by the third. A very effective dividing-iron is 
attained to the machine, and a shelf-divider on the side of the platform is 
raised or lowered to suit great or light crops. The width of the machine over 
all is 8 feet 1} inch. 

The machine was worked with ten “ spring-clearers ” upon the platform— 
spikes or fingers, about 5 inches long, upon joints, so that they will either stand 
upright or fold backward, each being held up in position by a small spiral 
spring which allows the finger to fell back when the sheaf-bunch is being 
swept off the platform, and to jump up agam directly the pressure of the com* 
has been removed. These clearers plac^ in a line about lii ft. back from 
tbe cutter-bar, and at intervals permitting the rake-teeth to pass between, 
are designed to effectually separate tbe sheaf-bunch from tbe com following, 
when the lay of the crop is much over the platform; but this operation was 
not observed to be of particular advantage during the trial. 

The superb Grantham team (one horse nineteen, the other 
seventeen years old, the same pair which worked the machines 
in 1869, at Manchester, and also in 1875, at Taunton) took the 
machine along at a moderate pace; the cut was clean, making 
a 3«inch to d-inch stubble; and the sheaf-bunches, delivered 
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from the slightly upcurved or screw^formed platform, at 12^feet 
intervals, were only fairly laid, being spread to about 5 feet 
breadth, with wisps of the bright and slippery straw lying too 
much crosswise over the rest. 

No. 2.— Messrs,Hornsby*s Five-armed “Spring-balance” Reaper (466 Cata¬ 
logue number) with “ Controllable ** Delivery. The main wheel is of 2 feet 
lOi inches diameter, with a plain tire of 7 inches breadth, and an edge-scraper 
to clear it from dirt. The cutter-bar, in line with the axis of the main wheel, is 
of angle-iron, the fin^rs being affixed under the bottom plate. The knifc- 
sections are 3 inches wide, centre to centre, and the throw of the crank 5^ inches; 
the thrust of the crank connecting-rod is downward, while in the former 
machine (No. 469) it is upward. The new “ controllable ” delivery enables 
the driver to instantaneously vary the rate of delivery without changing the 
gearing or stopping the machine; that is, according to his jud^ent of the 
requirements of different parts of the crop, or holes, or laid places met 
with; or for carrying the sheaf round a corner he can, by a movement of his 
hand, alter the rake-motion so as to deliver by all the arms, or deliver by 
none (using all as gatherers), or by every second, or every third, or every 
fourth arm in succession. The effect is that in this machme, with a mam 
wheel 2 feet lOi inches diameter, and the rake-arm motion making one revo¬ 
lution in every 25 feet advance of the machine, the driver has the option of 
depositing the sheaf-bunches at every 6,10,15, or 20 feet; or of stopping tbe 
delivery altogether. The remarkably ingenious mechanical arrangements by 
which all this is placed under easy command may be briefly describe thus:— 
Upon a fixed upright shaft turns freely the wheel, or rake-carrier, upon 
which all the rake-arms are hinged or jointed, so that they are at liberty to 
move in a vertical direction only; and each arm is suspended by a chain, the 
five chains being hooked to a collar or centre rotating upon tbe upper end of 
the fixed shaft. This is cranked or bent over towards the platform, so as to 
fix the centre in such a position that the chains allow the rakes in their lowest 
position to sweep the platform, while they hold up tho rakes in their highest 
position clear above the head of the driver. But each arm is also supported 
while passing over the platform, and for about one-third of its revolution after 
leaving the platform, by a friction-roller travelling over a circular incline or 
cam, undue friction being avoided by placing this roller about 10 inches from 
the joint or hinge-end of the arm. As in some other machines, two fixed or 
stationary cams or guides are provided ; the roller carrying the weight of the 
rake-arm being permitted to traverse along the lower cam, when the rake is to 
sweep close down upon the platform to deliver the sheaf, but being shunted by 
a small switch on to tbe upper guide when the rake is to rise above the cut 
stuff on the platform, after having acted as a gatherer bringing the standing 
crop to the cutter-bar. It will be understood that when tbe switch is open, all 
the rakes will follow the course of the lower guide; and when the switch ia 
closed, all will rise after bringing the com to the cutter-bar, and will follow 
the course of the upper guide. Hence, in order to vary the intervals of delivery^ 
it is necessary that the switch should be opened and shut by the machine at 
regular intervals, which maybe longer or shorter at the choice of the attendant: 
The switch is kept closed by a spring, and opened by the action of a sliding 
piece and connections, caused to move once at each rotation of a small cam for 
the purpose; and the variation of the delivery to every second, third, or fourth 
rake is effected by setting the differential gear which actuates this cam, so as 
to increase or diminish the number of its revolutions relative to the speed of 
the rake-motion. The cam can be driven at three different speeds; with the 
quickest speed it makes one revolution while two rake-arms are passing a given 
point, while with the slowest speed it revolves once in the time that four rakes 

S 2 
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are passing. ITig. 4 is a section showing the contriTance by which these 
changes in the speed of working the switch are accomplished. Upon the 
fixed upright shaft or axis d, carrying the wheel and boss to which tne rake- 
urms are hung by joints, and immediately underneath and within that wheel 
are three toothed pinions, 5 ^, 5 ®, < 2 ®, formed in one piece, and able to turn freely 
on the axis. They can be set last to the wheel or rake-carrier, so as to turn 
w ith it, by means of the sliding clutch r, this clutch being held in gear with 
the pinions by a spiral spnng, but raised so as to throw the pinions out of gear 
with the rake-wheel, whenever the driver pulls a cord attached to the clutch- 
lever. 

Fig. 4 .—Vertical Section of Messrs, Homshy and Sons^ Contrivance for 
varying the speed of Rake delivery. 



The wheels 3 ^ 3 ®, gear with other wheels, s*, s^, mounted loosely ujoii 

a hollow axis jp, which is carried by a bracket as shown; and within this 
axis there is a sliding bolt, t, with a nib, o, upon it, which projects through 
a slot in the side of the axis, and enters into a notch formed for it in one or 
other of the wheels s®. In the position shown by the drawing, the bolt 
feeing in its highest position, the nib upon it engages with the wheel sS and 
renders this wheel fast with the axis p, is a handle which is able to slide 
along the bolt t, being held between two springs which tend to keep it mid- 
’vvay between them ; the handle itself is in two parts, as the drawing indicates, 
and one slides on the other, so that the handle may be set and cocked at plea¬ 
sure in one or other of three holes, which communicate the one with the other. 
When the handle has been moved from one hole to another, the bolt follows it 
ns soon as the rotation of the wheels s®, &c., brings the notches in them to 
comcide, so that the nib may be able to jiass from one to the other. The 
•delivery will be effected either by the second, third, or fourth (or it might be 
the thiid, fourth, or fifth) rake, according as the handle is placed in the 
upper, middle, or lower hole; or the oj^rator can cause eveiy rake m passing 
to clear the platform, and then what is practically a swathe delivery is ob-* 
tained. This he does by throwing the clutch r out of gear when the switch is 
raised. Or again, the operator can at pleasure hold off the delivery for any time 
that he may desire, by throwing the clutch out when the switch is down. 
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In the trial the delivery was set for every fourth rake, depositing" 
a bunch at every 20 feet, which, in that crop, made the sheaves 
too big; still the delivery was exceedingly good. No spring 
clearers were used upon this machine. An observation was 
made as to whether the somewhat sudden rising of the gatherers 
in front of the cutter-bar tended to whip out the corn; but na 
fault of this kind was perceived, though it might be so where 
the crop leans very forward. The 4-inch to 5-inch stubble was 
beautifully cut. 

On Plot No. 3 was tried the “ Excelsior ” Four-armed Reaper (381 Catalogue 
number) of Messrs, Brigham and Co,, of Tweed Implement Works, Bei*wick-on- 
Tweed. This machine, cutting 4 feet 9 inches breadth, with a total width of 
8 feet inches over all, has a driving-wheel of 2 feet 7 inches diameter, with 
a 7-inch-broad ribbed tire. The cutter-bar is m line with the main wheel; 
the malleable iron fingers are riveted on the bur, the knife-sections are 3 inches 
wide, and the throw ot the crank is 3 inches, with the thrust of the connecting- 
rod upward. Lubiication of the crank-bearing is provided for by making the 
connecting-rod head as a box holding oil round the crank-pin. The toothed 
wheels are of malleable iron. The height of the fingers is adjusted by means 
of a bar connected with a rack with holes placed under the pole; but the 
machine has to be stopped to make the alteration. The driver’s seat is set 
out from the pole. The delivery is efiected by two opposite rakes, which 
balance each other, and the gathering by two alternate arms which are jointed 
independently of each other; and the centre is placed a little backward of the 
line of the cutter-bar. There are two fixed cams or guides; one carrying the 
gatherers, and the other directing the course of the balanced rakes; this cam 
being so shaped that, when each rake is engaging with a sheaf, it has reached 
the lowest ix)int, and traverses level over the platform. 

In work this machine made a fair cut, leaving 4-inch stubble; 
but while some of the sheaves were laid square, others were 
scattered and spread in fan-form, with much litter between 
bunch and bunch. This was with a slippery straw, and encoun- 
tering only the natural leaning of the crop without wind. 
Toward the conclusion of the run, stuff began to wrap round the 
rake-gear. Allowance was made in consideration of a heavy 
laid hole at the north-west corner of the plot; Messrs. Brigham 
were also unfortunate in meeting with a large stone, which 
gapped and broke a knife-section; this was replaced, however, 
after some delay. 

No. 4.— Messrs, Ilomsly and Sons' Six-armed Controllable “ Springy 
balance ” Reaper (466 Catalogue number) makes a 5-feet cut, with a breadtn 
of 8 feet over all. The driving-wheel is of 2 feet lOJ inches diameter, with 
7i-inch plain tire; the crank driving-gear similar to that of tbeir machine 
No. 465; but differently timed. The fingers are 3 inches apart, and the 
throw of the crank 5^ inches, with thrust downward. The centre of the 
delivery-motion is placed 3 inches backward of the line of the cutter-bar; and 
the delivery is optional by every third, fourth, or fifth rake, by all, or none. 

The sheaves were fairly deposited off the flat platform by 
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every fourth rake, though one pile of three sheaf-bunches together, 
stubble-ends upward, appeared, from the man having carried the 
stuff too far in turning a corner. Running in a heavier part of 
the crop, this reaper could not produce a cut looking so well as 
on the former plots ; there was one badly-laid and twisted place, 
and some decapitation of ears went on along the north-east side. 

Next, on Plot No. 6, came the Self-delivery Reaper (379 Gatal^e number) 
of T/ie Johnston HarvesUr Company^ John Spencer, Agent, 6, Euston Road, 
London. The main driving-wheel is of 3 feet diameter, with 6j-inch tire, 
and a scraper in the rear; and the off-wheel is unusually large, being of 
2 ftet diameter. One great peculiarity is that a bevel-wheel afBxed to, and 
forming a portion of the main wheel, drives by a bevel pinion at the highest 
point a vertical axis, and this, by multiplying spur-gear, actuates the crank- 
shalt, which is also vertical. The stroke is 3 inches, the knife sections 3 inches 
broad, and the width of cut 4 feet 9 inches. The total breadth of the machine 
is 9 teet 7 inches. The finger-bar is made of cold rolled angle-iron, and is 
theiefore very much stififer than an ordinary flat bar; while wood framing is 
used for the platform; the pole is set low, and the driver’s seat is placed 
outside the main wheel a trifle behind the centre. The raising and lowering 
of the machine are effected by a lever operating on a chain passed over a 
jiulley. The five rake-arms are hung by joints upon a revolving-wheel, or 
carrier, which is placed in a rather low position, and are supported and guided 
by small friction-rollers, one attached beneath each rake-arm very near to the 
joint; these rollers traversing against a fixed cam so shaped as to guide the 
rakes over the platform, lift them after delivery, uphold them while returning 
to the front, and lower them in a curved sidelong path into the standing com. 
By means of an outer and inner channel to the cam, and a shunt motion with 
a ffming-point switch, the rakes are made to act as gatherers or deliverers at 
pleasure. The switch is worked by a rotating lug upon a short axis driven by 
spur-pinions from the main rake-motion axis ; and the rakes are controllable 
to this extent—that, by removing the small pinion from the lug axis, and 
replacing it by a pinion of a difterent size, the switch is opened for every 
second or third, or fourth rake; that is, by stopping the machine, it can be 
set to deliver sheaves at every 8,12,16, or 20 feet; while, without stopping, 
the driver can, by pressing his foot on a treadle, slide up the pinion which 
drives the shunting motion so that the switch will not be worked, and all the 
rakes then act as gatherers, the machine carrying the sheaf as when cutting 
thin places in'the crop, or when passing round corners. 

In the trial, this reaper delivered by every fourth rake; some 
of the sheaf-bunches, at intervals of about 15 feet, were fairly 
laid, but others were fanned; and it was noticed that the 
gatherers in their upward jerk occasionally whipped out grain. 
Owing to the sharp incline of the downward sweep of the rakes 
in entering the crop, there was a tendency to bring the ears 
down, instead of raising them up, as is the case when rakes 
enter the crop in a more sidelong direction; the effect being 
that many ears were cut off short. The stubble was left 4 to 5 
inches long. It is to be noted that the Harvester Company 
had the disadvantage of working horses from London which had 
never seen a reaping machine before ; and a badly laid patch of 
the crop was encountered at the south-west corner of the plot. 
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On No. 6 came Messrs. Hornsby <fe Sons^ Six-armed controllable “ Sjaring- 
l 3 alaDce” Beaper (464 Cataloj;ue number). lu this machine, taking a 6 feet 
3 inch cut, with breadth of 8 feet 2i inches over all, the main wheel i« of 
2 feet 6 inches diameter, with plain 8 inch tire and scraTOr. The fingers are 
at 3-inch intervals, with the travel of the knife-bar 5 i inches, and the thrust of* 
the crank connecting-rod upward. The cutter-bar is m line with the main- 
wheel axis, and the centre of the delivery motion is 3 inches in advance 
-of that line. 

In the trial the delivery was by every fourth arm, and the 
:8heaves were laid in the best style which had been seen up to this 
stage of the proceedings. Part of the plot was light, but part 
heavy, without, however, being really laid. 

No. 7.— Messrs. Hornsby’'s Five-armed “Spring-balance” (467 Catalogue 
number), taking a 6 feet cut with total breadth of 8 feet 1 inch, with control¬ 
lable den very. In this machine the main wheel is of 2 feet 101 inches diameter; 
the axis of the rake motion is in line with the cutter-bar, the fingers and 
sections at 3-inch intervals, and the stroke of the crank with a downward thrust, 

inches. Set to deliver by every fourth rake, some of the sheaves were well 
laid, but some spread very wide. 

No. 8.— Messrs. Hornsby's Four-armed “Spring-balance” Reaper, (468 
^Catalogue number), with simple adjustable but not controllable delivery. 
The arms are independently hung by joints to the rake-wheel, or revolving 
•carrier, and support^ by rods from two collars or centres above. These rods 
are easily shif^ by band from one centre to the other,—hooking to the lower 
one causing the rake to deliver, and hooking to the upper one making the rake 
a gatherer; and the upper collar can be set in difierent positions by a rack and 
bolt, so as to alter the height of sweep of the gathering rakes over the plat¬ 
form. The delivery may by every rake, or every second or fourth. In the 
trial it was set for every other rake. The rake-motion centre is in advance 
of the cutter-bar; and the platform is gently curved, so as to conform to the 
path described by the delivery rakes. The width of cut is 5 feet 3 inches, the 
fingers and knife-sections 3 inches, as in the other machines of this firm, and 
the travel of the knife 5^ inches, and thrust downwards. As in all the Grant¬ 
ham reapers, the middle of the seat for the driver is placed about 3 feet 5 
inches outside the driving-wheel, and about 2 feet 3 inches back from the 
line of its axis. In the trial there was one stoppage. .There was entire 
freedom from any tendency of the lakes to strip out grain, or to press down 
/ears in front of the knife. 

No. 9 .—The Johnston Harvester Company's “Wrought Iron Self-delivery” 
Beaper (378 Catalogue number). The machines of this Company have b^n 
already briefly referred to in the Report ^on the Philadelphia Centennial Ex¬ 
hibition.* This reaper is constructed on a singular principle; the cutter 
bar and platform being flexible, or floating at uniform height over the surface 
of the ground, almost independently of the vertical position of the main 
driving-wheel and frame carrying the pole and crank gearing, yet without 
employing two driving-wheels, as in the ordinary form of grass-mower. The 
stiff and yet light rolled angle-iron finger-bar forms, with the wrought-iton 
drag-bar, one rigid piece, in figure like a letter L; the forward end of the 
drag-bar is hung to the front part of the main frame, with a lever adjustment 
for raising or lowering, so as to alter the dip of the fingers, while the heel or 
junction of the drag-bar and finger-bar is supported by a chain instantaneously 
set by another lever to any height of cut A peculiar feature in this machine 
IS the use of two parallel extension bars, one above the other, for connecting 

* See p. 13. 
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the heel or angle of the finger-bar and drag-bar with the outer side of the* 
main frame, which is mounted upon the driving-wheel,—this parallel motion* 
allowing the finger-bar and platform to be raised or lowered, and at the same 
time preserving the upright position of the main wheel and its frame. Thus, as 
the machine is not raised and lowered upon the main wheel, all heavy brackets, 
stud or hollow axes, and screws or other appliances for adjusting are avoided, 
and the main frame is exceedingly light. The crank shaft is placed outsido 
the main wheel, which is of three feet diameter, and the connecting-rod passes* 
behind this wheel. To allow for the variable angular position or tilt of the 
finger-bar, a universal joint is provided at the crank-pin end of the connecting 
rod, and a ball and socket joint at the end taking hold of the knife-bar. The 
fingers are at 3-inch intervals, and this distance is also the extent of travel 
of the knife. Two speeds are provided, being very simply effected by reversing 
a double-bevel pinion side for side. The width of cut is 5 feet, and the breadth 
over all 8 feet 11 inches; but the platform can be folded upright for travelling. 
The off-side is earned by a castor wheel, easy in turning, and this is fitted with' 
a very clever contrivance for ready raising and lowering. The delivery-motion 
axis is carried upon the drag-bar, and preserves always the same position 
relative to the finger-bar and platform attached. It is driven by a chain-gear, 
and the five arms are adjustable as gatherers or deliverers by a change of 
pinions on the gear which actuates the switch movement on the cam. 

In the trial every fourth rake was set as a deliverer, some of 
the sheaves were well laid, but many with wisps or tails lying: 
across the butt ends. One stoppage was occasioned by a stone, 
and another occurred in crossing a furrow. 

No. 10.— Messrs, Em'nshy^s Five-armed Controllable-delivery “Spring- 
balance ” Keaper (463 Catalogue number). In this machine the dnving-wheel 
is of 2 feet 6 inches diameter, with 8-inch plain tire; the width of cut is 
5 feet 3 inches, and breadth over all 8 feet 2 inches. The crank, with thrust 
of connecting-rod upward, and the gearing are similar to those of the machine- 
No. 469. 

In the trial the delivery was at first by every fourth, and them 
changed to every third rake,—making a moderate delivery, im 
some places much littered or trailed between sheaf and sheaf. 
Some ears were cut off on the north side of the plot. This waa 
in a very thick and good part of the crop, guessed at six quarters 
yield per acre, and very heavy indeed to stand. One stoppage* 
occurred from the near wheel running in a low furrow, and 
bringing the fingers and knife too close to the ground. 

The Self-delivery Reaper (2453 Catalogue number), exhibited 
at Birmingham by Messrs, Richard Bickerton and Sons, of the 
Old Tweed Implement Works, Berwick-on-Tweed, having been 
broken by an accident, did not appear at the trials. 

Of the ten machines tried in Class 1, the Judges decided to 
select six for second trial, namely, Messrs. Hornsby’s machines. 
Nos. 469, 466, 467, 464, and 463, and The Johnston Harvester 
Company’s Reaper, No. 378, 

The second trial of these selected machines was made on 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 16th and 17th, in a good 
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crop of barley, about 2 J feet long in the straw, with some places 
laid, and made awkward cutting by bineweed. 

On the first half-acre plot in this field Messrs. Homsby^s Six¬ 
armed Machine (No. 469), without controllable delivery, made 
exceedingly good work in every respect, being set with every 
third arm raking off, working with a very even and smooth 
motion, though the sheaves were too small. 

Next came Messrs. Hornsby’s Six-armed Machine (No. 464), 
with controllable delivery, the rake-centre in line with the cutter- 
bar, and 2^feet driving-wheel; it cut exceedingly well, and made 
an equally good delivery by every fourth rake. 

On the third plot in this barley was run Messrs. Hornsby’s 
Five-armed Machine (No. 463), with 2J-feet main wheel, and 
controllable delivery, the rake-centre placed in line with the 
cutter-bar, but high above the ground. Both cutting and de¬ 
livery of the soft 2-feet long straw were very well done. It was 
splendid work, though this was a difficult plot to cut. 

Plot 4.—Messrs. Hornsby’s Five-armed Machine (No. 467), 
with larger main wheel and controllable delivery, with rake- 
centre placed 4 inches backward of the cutter-bar, and 6 inches 
lower than in the six-armed machine (No. 464). The delivery 
was set by every third rake. Excellent cutting was performed, 
and the sheaves were well laid; but from attempting to cut too 
close to the ground, several stoppages ensued, and the crank- 
plate was found loose. 

The Johnston Wrought-iron Reaper (No. 378), with five rakes, 
every fourth delivering, deposited the sheaf-bunches tolerably 
well, though the platform is too near the ground; and the man 
caused it to carry the cut stuff round the corners neatly and 
effectively. But the cut was too high, and, in fact, was consider¬ 
ably fagged and not well done. 

On the last plot in the barley was tried Messrs. Hornsby’s 
Six-armed Reaper (No. 466), with large driving-wheel and con¬ 
trollable delivery, the rake-centre placed 3 inches behind the 
line of the cutter-bar, and 4 inches nearer the ground than in the 
six-armed machine (No. 464). Delivering by every fourth arm, 
this machine dropped better-laid sheaves than did the American 
machine, and the bunches were carried round the comers at the 
option of the driver. The cut was superb, being low, close, 
even, and perfect; and no barley-heads were decapitated, althou^ 
the machine passed through portions of the crop much laid, and 
in spots bound with weed. One stoppage occurred in this 
trial. 

An observation made, comparing this machine with the 
Johnston Reaper, will explain one cause of the light draught 
registered by the latter machine in the dynamometer trials. 
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Both machines make 8| cuts for each yard advance, or, in 
other words, the advance is 4*1 inches per single stroke or cut; 
And in both the distance between the fingers, centre to centre, 
is 3 inches. The effective depth of the knife-sections, or of the 
notches exposed for cutting, is in the Johnston machine 1-^ inch, 
and in the Hornsby machine l-J- inch—not a very great difference; 
but the length of stroke of the crank and knife-bar .is only 3 inches 
in the Johnston machine, while it is inches in the Hornsby 
machine; that is, each knife-section in the former cuts across one 
interval between two fingers, while in the latter it cuts across 
two intervals between three fingers. The effect is, that the 
<}rantham reaper makes two clips in the same time that the 
American reaper makes one. By reversing a pinion, a quicker 
speed can be given to the crank in the Johnston machine, when 
the advance is only 2*8 inches for each stroke or cut; and 
this might have cut the barley efficiently. But the slow speed 
used in the barley was the one subject^ to the dynamometer 
test, in which this machine showed rather the lightest draught, 
mamely 3*20 lbs. per inch-width of cut, while the lightest 
Hornsby machine had a draught of 3*36 lbs. per inch-width of 
cut. That the quicker speed, if tried, would have considerably 
increased the draught, may be inferred from the example of 
Messrs. Bickerton’s Combined Reaper and Mower, which is fur¬ 
nished with two speeds; the draught in cutting wheat was, 
with the slow speed, 3*42 lbs., but with the quick speed 4*22 lbs. 
per inch-width of cut, 

A final run of machines in this class was made on Monday, 
August 21st, all operations having been stopped by heavy rains 
•on the Friday and Saturday. This was over a heavy piece of 
wheat, very tangled, with green at bottom. Here the Hornsby 
machines performed well, in spite of the damp condition of the 
com, and had no difficulty in delivering. The Johnston reaper 
was worked at first with the quick speed on the crank-gear, 
rattling, however, considerably; and in the latter part of the 
trial, when the crop was drier and where it was freer from weeds, 
the slow motion was returned to and the cutting was well 
•done. 

The superb workmanship and the perfection of design, fitting, 
and finish observable in every part and minute detail of Messrs. 
Hornsby’s machines (not to mention the finishing touch given 
to them in the way of colour, the red being artistically picked 
out with relief-tints and lines, and brilliance added by the 
jsilver-bronze on the rods, chains, and other metal-work) were 
subjects of universal remark; and their excellence of construc- 
*tion, even more than actual performance through the necessarily 
brief trials, swelled the number of points gained in the Judges’ 
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Table of merits,—the highest attainment being 957 points out 
of 1000 constituting perfection. 

The Judges awarded the first prize to Messrs. R. Hornsby 
and Sons’ Six-armed Machine, with controllable delivery and 
small main wheel (No. 464); the second prize to Messrs. 
Hornsby and Sons’ Five-armed Machine, with small main 
wheel, but not controllable delivery (No. 463) ; and the third 
prize to Messrs. Hornsby and Sons’ Six-armed Machine, with 
controllable delivery and large main wheel (No. 466). They 
highly commended Messrs. Hornsby and Sons’ Six-armed 
Machine, with controllable delivery (No. 469); and also 
Messrs. Hornsby and Sons’ Five-armed Machine, with control¬ 
lable delivery and large main wheel (No. 467); and they 
commended the Johnston Company’s Wrought-iron Self-deli¬ 
very Reaper (No. 378). 

Class 2. Reaping Machines with Self~delivery in Swathe clear 
of the Horse Track ,—^There were four entries in this class ; 
three horse-power Machines, and Messrs. Aveling and Porter’s 
Reaper attached to a locomotive steam-engine; and the pre¬ 
liminary trial in Field No. 1, of generally upstanding ripe 
red wheat, was made on Monday and Tuesday, August 14th 
and 15th. 

Messrs. B, Hormhy and Sons' Six-armed Sheaf-delivery Machine, without 
•controllable rakes (471 Catalogue number), was set with every rake delivering, 
thus operating as a swather. In the run there occurred one stoppage, from a 
etone being caught against the crank connecting-rod. The cutting was well 
•done, and the swathe of strong but short straw was tolerably laid. 

The next tried was Messrs, Hornsby's Swather, a left-hand machine, worked 
by a pair of horses walking alongside the standing crop, as in the ordinary 
eheafing-machmes, but with the cutter-bar in a line more backward than the 
main driving-wheel, the swathe being delivered in the rear of that wheel frcan 
a slanting platform, and the com bent down over the knife and platform by a 
rotating reel. To the pole is fixed one iron shaft, on the side next the crop, 
^nd a whipple-tree on the other side; so, that the machine works with the 
steady guidance due to the yoking of one of the horses in this pair of shafts. 
The seat for the driver is placed in a dangerous position, directly in front of 
the main wheel and gear. The total breadth of the machine over all is 8 
feet 4 inches for a cut of 6 feet, and the driving-wheel is of 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter, with 9-inch broad plain tire; to which, however, biting-irons can be 
attached at pleasure. The main wheel is mounted upon a cranked-axle frame 
•or bracket, which is adjustable by screw-rack motion to different heights; and 
the intermediate-motion axis, driven by pinions and an annular toothed-wheel 
inside the main wheel, passes through the socket-bearing or centre by which 
the crank-axle bracket is connected to the main frame of the machine, and so 
•diives the crank-shaft, which is outside the frame. The connecting-rod passes 
behind the main driving-wheel. The off-wheel, of 12 inches diameter, with 
•6-inch wide tire, is mounted in the fork of a lever placed under the far-side of 
the sloping platform, and is set higher or lower instantly by means of this 
lever. For ease in following different directions the wheel is hung upon an 
axis considerably longer than the breadth of the wheel, and two spiral springs 
inclosing the axis, one on each side the wheel, hold it in the midrway position. 
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The axis is made hollow for lubrication. The board-platform is not onljr 
set up at an acute angle, but is so placed in a retreating position that tha 
delivery side next the main wheel is somewhat further back from the knife 
than on the off-side; and the cut com falling upon this platform is passed off 
sideways by three horizontally traversing endless chains made with pro¬ 
jecting spikes or pins at intervals. The throat or space of irregularly 
triangular figure, through which the swathe is delivered, measures 6i feet 
along the slope of the platform, and averages about 2i feet depth; which 
IS insufficient for the passage [of long-strawed bulky wheat. However, a 
swathing-machine is wanted chiefly for short-strawed crops and barley. The 
reel, supported by an ash-frame, carries six bars or blades, describing a circle 
of 8 feet 4 inches diameter; and these blades move with a speed a trifle faster 
than the rate of advance of the machine, thus very gently pulling back the 
standing com upon the platform. The reel is driven % a chain. 

In the trial this reaper deposited a prettier swathe than that 
of the six-armed sheafer; but still the stuff in the 3-^-feet 
wide swathe was left crossed and locked to some extent. In 
the over-ripe crop the reel knocked out a small quantity of the 
grain. 

The Beverley Iron and Waggon Com/j^mj (Limited) of Beverley, Yorkshire^ 
competed with their “ Improved Three-horse Reaper, with double self-acting 
or leversible swathe-delivery” (3160 Catalogue number). Both in the- 
fundi^ental idea and tho mode of constmction this is an entirely British 
machine; but it has been so altered in details of late years, that there may be 
said to be little remaining now of the original invention of the Rev. Patrick 
Bell beyond the principle of tho horses following directly behind instead of in 
advance at one side of the machine. The general form of the reaper is shown 
in the drawing Fig. 5, where a is the mam driving-shaft, h the intermediate 
shaft for drivmg the crank, e the finger-bar and knife, / the rollers cairying tho 
traversing belts for delivenng the cut com, gg the endless bands, i a lever for 
reversing the bevel-gear, which reverses the action of the delivery-rollers, 
y the reel or fan for bnnging the com forward to the platform, k the rigger for 
driving the wheel, and I the pair of land-wheels for regulating tho height of 
out. The frame is of wood; two straight wood-shafts or poles project horizon¬ 
tally from the back of the machine, 11 feet 3 inches in length, 3 feet 3 inchea 
apart, and at a height of 2 feet 10 inches from the ground, though adjustable 
vertically according to the pitch at which the machine is set; and these cany 
at their extreme ends a cross-bar with hake, to which the whippletrees are 
hung; and a steering-lever, which stands out on either side according as the 
standing com is on the nght or left. By this lever, with a couple of handles,, 
a man following on foot steers the machine like a Bedfordshire drilL The 
three horses are yoked thus—one between the two poles or shafts, and one on 
each side, with their heads towards the machine; and they can back tho 
machine by their collars being hung by chains to the main trame. Turning 
round at the end of the field is rather awkward for horses unaccustomed to it; 
but in the trial the Earl of Warwick’s fine team of Suffolks managed to turn 
in one minute and a quarter. 

The two wood drivmg-wheels are of 2 feet 10 inches diameter, with 4i-inch 
broad plain tires; and the two smaller wheels under the platform are of 
12 inches diameter, with tires also 4i inches broad. The main spur-wheel 
reaches within 4 inches of the ground. It being unavoidable to place the crank 
behind—and in this machine 12 inches behind—the knife-bar, the crank ia 
made to reciprocate a strong T"Piece; the foot of the X being connected with 
the knife-bar, while the round-lir cross-head parallel with the knife-bar slidea 



Fig. 6 .—Side Mevcdion of The Severley Iron and Waggon Companfs Three-horse tLeapef. 
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in two broad steel bushes 24 inches apart, these being situated 15 inches behind 
the knife-bar, while the crank connecting-rod takes hold of the stem the* 
T-piece 3 inches nearer. In this way the fiiction is reduced to very low 
limits. The throw of the self-lubricating crank, and consequent travel of the 
knife-bar, is 3 inches; the knife-sections, which may be plain or serrated, are 
of the same breadth; the fingers also are at 3-inch intervals, and the ^ective 
depth of the notches exposed in the knife for cutting, is inch. The width 
of cut is 7i feet; that is, the same breadth per horse as in Messrs. Hornsby 
swather; but the width of the whole machine, out to out, fer going through a 
gateway is only 8 feet 94 inches, or 54 inches wider than the Grantham 
machine. The peculiar form of the over-neck finger is shown in the section 
(Fig. 6), in which e is the finger-bar, and d the knife-bar, with knife-section 
above it. The finders are made of wrought iron in the centre, with steel 
outside; thus securing the greatest amount of toughness and strength, with 
sharp cutting edges, to the slots through which the knife-sections shoot. The* 
put can be set within 4 inches of the ground. 

The reel, driven by a strap, carries six blades, which describe a circle 
6 feet diameter; and while in the trial the movement of the blades was a 
little faster than the rate of advance of the machine; a change of speed la 
provided by replacing pinions for accommodating the motion to long or 
short strawed crops. The axis from which both the reel and delivery motiona 
are driven is actuated by a pitch-chain, which can be tightened up when 
requisite by an eccentric proviaed for the purpose. The cut com is delivered 
off the slopmg board-platform on either side by a traversing chain behind the 
finger-bar, and two traversing india-rubber belts higher up, armed with small 
wood lugs or teeth set at wide intervals, the passage off the platform being 
aided by a clearer-bar or lath, extended sideways and slided out to different 
distances according to the length and condition of stuff to be deposited in 
swathe. The mouth, or space which the swathe has to pass through, is not 
confined in front, and up the slope of the platform it measures 54 feet, with 
an average depth of about 3 feet. 

In the first trial, the Beverley machine, worked with a man 
to drive the horses, in addition to the steersman following* 
(possibly a man and lad would be sufficient in the farmer’s 
harvest^field), cut at first a 5-inch to 6-inch stubble, and after¬ 
wards a 4-inch to 5-inch stubble. The swathe was beautifully 
delivered in every respect; and the machine was turned end-for- 
end after each course, working always up and down the same 
side of the plot, in turnwrest fashion, delivering in the same 
direction as the lay^ of the crop. A man cleared a few yards’" 
area at each end for turning. Of course the machine is equally 
well adapted for cutting all round, or on two or three sides of 
a field; but it can justly claim this exclusive feature, that it 
is independent of scythe-men, seeing that, as exemplified in its. 
cutting of roadways and opening out of all the plots for the 
Leamington trials, it may be driven anywhere, in straight lines, 
or otherwise, through the standing com, beginning a field 
without any previous preparation by hand-labour. Taking a 
breadth of feet, it will also clear a considerably greater 
number of acres per day than can be cut by any other machine 
worked at the same pace. 
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In a second trial of the horse-power swathers on Saturday^ 
August 19th| heavy rain stopped a run of the Beverley machine 
in the heavy, laid, and tangled wheat, as the wet stuff could 
not be delivered*. On Monday, August 21st, the Judges being 
anxious to test the advantage claimed for this machine o€ 
sjpecial capability for dealing with laid crops, made the Condi-* 
tion that competitors should cut this tremendous piece of wheat 
in any way, all round or on any side, or, in fact, as they chose 
or as they could. And more than this, they expressly desired 
the representative of the Beverley firm to examine the crop 
closely, in order to determine upon the best way of tackling 
it. The performance was not such as to enable the Judges to* 
value the machine as highly for swathing as they had been able 
to value machines in Class 1 for sheafing; and though the* 
Beverley reaper proved itself by far the best in Class 2, the 
total number of points which it gained still fell so far short of 
what constituted perfection, that only the second, instead of the- 
first prize, was awarded to it, the other prizes being withheld 
for want of sufficient merit in either the Hornsby swather, or 
the Hornsby six-armed sheafer used as a swather. 

On reference to the Tables, it will be seen that the draught 
of the Beverley reaper per inch-width of cut was 3’86 lbs., very 
little more than the 3‘49 lbs. draught of the Hornsby six-armed 
sheafer used as a swather; while the draught of the Hornsby 
swather was 4*63 lbs. per inch-width of cut. And it is to be 
remembered that, from the manner in which the dynamometer test 
of the Beverley machine had to be made, an excess of the true 
draught must have been registered. For mechanical points, the 
Beverley machine took 480, and the Hornsby swather 420^ 
out of 575 constituting perfection; and for performance, the^ 
Beverley machine took 375, and the Hornsby machine 320^ 
out of 425 constituting perfection. The total points for the' 
Hornsby swather were 740, and for the Beverley machine* 
855, out of 1000. This carried only the second prize; and 
comparing this with the awards in Class 1, Sheaf-deliverjr 
Machines, it is to be observed that the commended machine* 
there gained 835 points, the two highly commended reapers took 
908 and 924 respectively; while the third prize was carried by 
925 points, the second prize by 938, and the first prize by 957 
points. 

The great novelty of the occasion was the Steam Reaping 
Machine of Messrs. Aveling and Porter, of Rochester, Kent 
Catalogue number 2120). As represent^ in the illustration,. 
Fig. 7, this is a combination of one of Aveling & Porter’s 
wonderfully powerful and handy road-locomotives (carrying a 
crane-jib in front), with a propelled reaping machine constructed 



7 .— View of Messrs, Aveling and Porter's Steam Seaping Machine^ in position as when turning at the ends 

^ of the field. 
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on the principle invented by the Rev. Patrick Bell, in Fife- 
shire, as long ago as the year 1826. Of the engine, it need 
simply .be said that it is made with all the improvements 
peculiar to the engines of the Rochester firm; the bearings of 
the crank-shaft, countershaft, and driving-axle being carried by 
the side-plates of the fire-box casing, extended upwards and back¬ 
wards for the purpose; the cylinder placed in a forward posi¬ 
tion above the boiler, and the steerage worked promptly, easily, 
and securely by the well-known chain-and-barrel motion. The 
crane is worked by a chain passing under the fore-carriage 
boiler and fire-box to a barrel with brake placed under instant 
command of the engine-driver just above the fire-door. The 
engine is of 8-horse nominal power, and weighs 8 tons. Two 
angle-iron bars connect the forward or smoke-box end of the 
engine with the rear of the reaping machine, with a distance of 
6 feet between; and while the bars are so attached to the 
reaping-machine frame as to be adjustable to different vertical 
angles by means of wedge packing, they are coupled to the 
engine by a bolt passing through their ends and through the 
smoke-box, forming a joint, so that the machine is free to rise and 
fall in travelling over uneven ground independent of the changes 
in the level of the engine ; and by means of the crane the reaping 
•machine can be lifted altogether, and carried high enough to 
clear any gate-posts of reasonable height. The reaper, manu¬ 
factured by Messrs. W. Crosskill & Sons, of Beverley, Yorkshire, 
takes an enormous cut, no less than 12 feet wide, the total 
breadth of the machine being 13 feet 9 inches. The old form 
of finger of the Bell reaper is retained; that is, not the original 
scissor clips, but fixed fingers at 3-inch intervals with 3-inch 
broad knife sections, with a stroke of the same length. The 
■y-piece by which the crank connecting-rod is united with the 
knife-bar reciprocates through three collars or guides, 3 feet 
9 inches apart. The wood main wheels, of 2 feet 9 inches 
diameter, with plain 4-inch-wide tires, are employed only as sup¬ 
ports, and not to drive the mechanism; this being accomplished 
by a long pitch-chain from a pinion on the engine crank-shaft 
to a wheel upon the main driving-axis of the reaper. For 
supporting the upper and lower plies of this chain in position, 
both when the reaper is in work and when it is elevated for 
turning round at the ends or for travelling along a road, two" 
friction or guide rollers are mounted upon that angle-iron bar 
which is on the same side as the chain. The reel is formed 
with six fans or blades; and the throat or space at the side of 
the platform through which the swathe has to be delivered 
measures 6 feet up the slope of the platform, with an average 
height of about 3 feet. Though the breadth of cut is 12 feet, 
VOL. XIII.—S. S. T 
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the endless-bands for delivering traverse across the 12-feet wide*, 
platform at the same speed, that is, at the same rate of feet per 
minute, as in a horse-power narrower machine; and the knife 
also is driven at the same speed in proportion to advance as 
in the horse machine. The knife being driven by the engine 
instead of from the travelling wheels which, in the case of a 
horse machine, will slip on the land and allow the knife’ to stop 
suddenly when jammed by a stone, it was necessary to provide 
a weak place somewhere as a kind of safety-valve against a 
severe accident; and therefore the knife sections are lightly 
riveted. There is no arrangement for throwing the reaping 
machine in and out of gear. 

In the first trial upon the ripe upstanding wheat, the steam* 
reaper surprised onlookers by the easy and confident manner in 
which it entered the field with the machine heaved high over 
the gate-posts and hedges, advanced to the plot on the far-side 
of the field, and cut up and down courses, cutting clean and low 
a breadth averaging 11 feet and delivering a very good and 
well laid swathe. Measuring 30 feet in length, the combined 
engine and reaper turned round end for end in little more than 
this radius:—effecting this right-about movement by first steer¬ 
ing forwards into a position at right angles to the first direction,, 
and then backing for another right angle. In practice the engine 
would begin by cutting three breadths at each end of the field 
to get a clearance for turning in. The time occupied in turning 
was 1J to If minute, or 2^ minutes at intervals, when the driver 
purposely stopped for firing, nine turnings being accomplished 
in 16 minutes. With steam at lOOlbs. pressure, reduced in the 
latter part of the trial to SOlbs., with an early cut-off, the pace 
in work was 100 yards advance in If minute. This rate of 
performance, including the turnings, is about 2^ acres per 
hour, or, say, 30 acres in a harvest day. 

Two men only are required; and as the engine brings into 
the field in the morning a four-wheeled combined water-cart 
and coal-cart holding 700 gallons of water, which is enough for 
a day’s consumption, and sufficient coal for a day’s consump¬ 
tion, the steam reaper is entirely independent of horses. 

On Friday, August 18th, the steam reaper had a field-day 
on the farm of Mr. Garner, four miles from Leamington, on the 
Tachbrook Road. Here the engine had to contend with a heavy 
wheat crop on a hill-side, presenting inclines of about one in 
ten or twelve, and this with the ground wet from the drenching 
rain which both preceded the trial and proceeded with it. In 
fact, the soil became a thinnish layer of loose slippery mud upon 
a hard bottom not yet moistened by the downfall; so that there 
was not adhesion enough to have enabled the wheel of a horse- 
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power reaper to drive the gear, and the steam reaper cut and 
delivered only because the mechanism was driven directly by 
the engine and was independent of skidding wheels. It ^ was 
weather in which reaping by ordinary machines was impossible; 
but on all sides of the field, except ascending the steepest gradient, 
the steam reaper proved itself able to cut. Mr. Aveling, with 
that indomitable energy and fertility of resource for which he is 
famous, would not be overmastered by even the steep slippery 
ascent, and by means of spikes on the wheels on the Friday, in 
the absence of biting-irons which were not available till the 
next day, succeeded in demonstrating the ability of the engine 
to climb up the greasy incline without burying the wheels, 
carrying the reaping machine with her. This was a trial under 
extremest difficulties ; but both here and in the first trial, where 
the work was exceedingly well done, enough was shown to prove 
the correctness and practicability of the principle of combining 
a Crosskill reaper and crane-jib farm locomotive in the manner 
invented by Messrs. Aveling and Porter. An estimate of the 
cost of working was not made. It is evident that the working- 
expense of an 8-horse engine in cutting, say 30 acres per day, 
must be considerably less than that of the number of horses in 
relays which would be required for executing the same area of 
cutting in the same time ; but comparative economy is a small 
consideration beside the advantage of such vast expedition as 
adding by steam power 25 to 30 acres of reaping per day to the 
extent already commanded by the horse power on the farm. 
That an 8-horse power locomotive shall be purchased for sole 
use in cutting down corn during one or two harvest weeks in a 
year is not proposed by anybody; the interest and depreciation 
upon first cost would be far too heavy for such a small amount 
of time engaged. The capability to perform reaping by a 
locomotive engine becomes, however, of great importance in 
relation to the extension of steam cultivation. For one main 
source of profit from the adoption of a steam plough con¬ 
sists in the displacement of the costly power of horses ; the 
more farm operations you can execute by means of the tillage 
engine, the larger is the proportion of horse teams you can 
dispense with; and with your one or two ploughing engines 
put to the cutting of all your corn, your carting of the harvest 
with the smaller force of horses remaining miiy be as rapid 
as before. 

The Judges recommended the Council to award Messrs. 
Aveling and Porter the Gold Medal of the Society for this im¬ 
portant, well-conceived, practically worked out, and at the same 
time still promising invention, 

T 2 
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Class III. Combined Reaping and Mowing Machines without 
Self'-delivery, —The first trial of the combined machines was in 
a good crop of upstanding red wheat. 

Plot 1. Messrs, M, Hornshj and Sons^ “ Manchester ” Mower (476 Catalogue 
number), with two driving-wheels having ribbed tires, the finger-bar in 
advance of the wheels, with a small runner-wheel supporting it, and the draught- 
rod yoked to the forward part of the tilting frame which carries the finger- 
bar, The width of cut is 4 feet 3 inches, the total width of machine 8 feet 5 
inches, but the bar is turned up for travelling. The driver’s seat is placed in 
the rear of the near-side wheel, and the seat for the rake-man is in advance 
of the axis and between the main-wheels. The fingers are at 3-inch inter¬ 
vals, and the throw of the crank is 2f inches; the effective depth of the 
notches between the 3-inch knife-sections is If inch, and the machine 
advances 2 - 5 ^^ inches for each cut. The length of the crank connecting-rod is 
22i inches. To change the mower into a reaper, it is necessary to take off the 
grass track-board; attach an off-wheel; put a divider on the off-side shoe, the 
side-board ending in an inclosing plate where it is attached to the shoe; put on 
an ear-lifter, add a grate or tippmg-platform of wood slats at the back of the 
finger-bar; place the rakc-man’s seat; attach a sheet-iron shield for the driving- 
wheel; change the speed of the duving gear for the crank, and slip the pole- 
plate and driver’s seat on the bridge to a position nearer to one side. One 
horse in shafts worked this machine in the trial, the diiver walking; the 
delivery was by manual rake and grate tilted by foot; and good woik was done, 
the half-acre plot being finished iii 35 minutes. 

Plot 2.— Messrs, Bngham and Co*s “Buckeye Junior” Machine (383 
Catalogue number). This is the same machine with which the firm com¬ 
peted at Taunton. The cut is 4 feet 9 inches. There are two driving- 
wheels with ribbed tires, and a floating or flexible finger-bar in advance of 
the wheels. The driver’s seat is supported by springs, this being shifted 
backward in changing the mower to a reaper. A divider is bolted on to the 
outer end of the finj:cr-bar, and a tipping-slat platform attached for delivery 
by treadle. The knife-sections are of 3-inch breadth, with 2 inches effective 
depth of the notches for cutting. ^J’he fingers are at 3-inch intervals, and 
the knife reciprocates from fingei to finger, the machine advancing 2 inches 
for each single cut or stroke. In a nice upstanding ciop, this machine cut, 
for the most part, close and v ell; and the manual delivery was good. One 
stoppage occurred from the driving-wheels crossing a furrow, the knife running 
ujion Uie earth in front; and in a second sto]) from the same cause, a stone 
was caught and jammed in the knife, breaking the top of a finger. 

Plot 3.— Messrs, Homshy's “Paiagon 0” Machine (473 Catalogue number), 
the same which won the first prize as a mower at Taunton; with tipping- 
slat platform, driving-wheel shield, and change of speed: attachments for 
reaping similar to those described for No. 476. This combined machine, 
with 4 feet 3 inch cut, 3-inch kmfe-sections, and connecting-rod 11 inches 
long, was worked by one horse, the driver walking. The cutting was perfect, 
and the manual delivery of the good upstanding crop was very good. 

Plot 4.— Messrs. Lewis and Lowcoch, of the Salojiian Iron Works, Shrews¬ 
bury, the “ Emperor” Combined Keaper and Mower (1030 Catalogue number). 
This has two dnvmg-wheels with iibbod tires, a cut 4 feet 3 inches wide, 
and a tipping platform and divider are added to fit it as a reaper. The 
change from the fast to the slower speed in the crank driving-gear is effected 
by turning an eccentric boss or centre on which one of the pinions is hung. 
The driver’s seat is in a tolerably safe position. The knife-sections are 
3 inches broad, with an effective depth for cutting of 2J inches; and the 
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number of strokes in proportion to the rate of advance is so high that one 
cut is made for each 1^ inch of advance. This machine, with a 4 feet 3 inch 
cut, worked by two horses, finished its plot in 46 minutes, but made inferior 
cutting. The delivery is not aided by tipping the platform by the rake-man’s 
foot, but by the platform being hung with a counterpoise weight and yielding 
to the downward pressure of the weight of the sheaf-bench and the thrust of 
the delivery-rake. The sheaves were not laid so well or with such square 
butt-ends as when the grate is dropped by the foot, nor did the platform 
gather up so neatly for carrying the next sheaf as with a pedal-delivery. 

Plot 5.— Messrs, Lewis atid Lowcock^s Left-hand Machine (1027 Catalogue 
number), with 4 feet 3 inch cut; breadth over all of 8 feet 4 inches; pedal- 
delivery by tipping grate-platform, but only a single speed for the crank-gear. 
The plot was completed in 36 minutes, in moderately good style; and it was 
observed that the rake-man’s position was such that one of the driving-wheels 
chafed his clothing. 

Plot 6.— Messrs, Lewis and LowcocJcs Light Machine (1031 Catalogue 
number), with pedal-dcliveiy, and the draught-iron yoked to the tilting- 
frame. The work was tolerably well done. 

Plot 7.— Messrs. Alfred Field & Co., of New Edmund Street, Biimingharn, 
“ Sieberling Excelsior ” (American) machine, (764 Catalogue number). This 
machine takes a cut 5 feet 2 inches wide, with a breadth over all of 10 feet 
Oi inch; it has 3i-inch knife sections, with serrated edges, downward thrust 
of a very long crank connecting-rod, two driving-wheels of 2 feet 9 inches 
diameter, and a iour-bladed reel with provision for raising and lowering the reel 
axis while the machine is in motion. When the platform is tipped for 
depositing the sheaf, a horizontal transverse rod above the stuff is dropped by 
the same movement into such a position as to catch and hold up for an 
instant the cut stuff falling backward toward the platfoim, till the under 
sheaf-bunch has passed clear off. On raising the platform again, this rod is 
lifted simultaneously. The action of this rod and the reel together are 
designed to do the work of a rake-man, thus dispensing with one workman, 
while all is pcrfoimed by the driver, who ndes. The machine cut badly; the 
sheaves were square-ended, but the stuff was trailed to some extent on the 
side next the standing crop. There occurred also some breakages; for however 
good the ideas embodied in this reaper, the construction is much too frail for 
contending with bulky crops. In fact, a mechanic criticising this invention, 
spoke of it as “ begotten, not made.” 

Plot 8.— Messrs. Alfred Field <fc Co's “Mianisburg Excelsior” machine 
(763 Catalogue number) has a lever to raise the cutter-bar, and a reel and a drop- 
bar or separator acting in conjunction with the tipping-platform. The cut is 
5 feet 7 inches. In 39 minutes the half-acre plot was finished; but the cutting 
was very badly done where the crop lay away forward from the machine; 
indeed, this made the worst performance of any during the triaL 

Plot 9.— Messrs. Richard Bickerton & Sons^ of the Old Tweed Imple¬ 
ment Works, Berwick-on-Tweed, “ Buckeye A 1 ” combined reaper and 
mower (2454 Catalogue number). This has a cut of 4 feet 6 inches; 
breadth over all of 8 feet 10 inches; floating finger-bar of cast-steel, in 
advance of the two driving-wheels of 2 feet 8 inches diameter, with ribbed 
tires; and this bar is lifted at the heel or inner end by a lever, and at the 
outer end by setting a small eccentric at the joint. The finger-bar is turned up 
for removing the connecting-rod. A very simj le method of changing the two 
speeds of the crank driving-gear is provided,—the first motion shaft being 
slided sideways, brining a lesser or greater pinion in gear with greater or 
less intermediate pinions, which are cast in one piece and driven by an 
internal wheel on the main driving-wheel. There is no reservoir for oihng. 
The ^gers are at 2i-inch intervals, and the throw of crank 3i inch. The 
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cutting was close and good; and the manual delivery (defined to be ‘‘ deli¬ 
vering by the foot”), with giate platform, was very good. 

Plot 10.— Messrs, Jffornshy's ‘‘ Paragon A ” machine (474 Catalogue number), 
taking a 4 feet 3 inch cut, with 2y®jf"inch fingers, and 2f-inch throw of crank, 
was worked by one horse, the driver walking. It cut exceedingly well, and 
also made a good delivery by grate-platform tipped by pedal. 

Plot 11.— Messrs, Brigham and Co.’s “ Star Combined Keaper and Mower ” 
(384 Catalogue number). This is a lighter machine than No. 383. The 
width of cut is 4 feet 4 inches, and total breadth over all 8 feet 6 inches; the 
fingers are at 3-inch intervals, and the throw of the crank 3 mches. The 
finger-bar floats, or, in other woids, is free to rise and fall at both ends; 
and when fitted as a reaper, a tipping grate-platform is added and worked by 
the rake-man’s foot. With two horses and two men, this machine made 
good work, finishing the half-acre plot m 38 minutes. 

Plot 12. — Messrs, Horushy*s light “ Paragon N ” machine (475 Catalogue 
number), which won the third prize at Taunton, has a 41-foet cut, total breadth 
8i feet; fingers at 3-inch interval, and the throw of the crank 2f inches; 
vorked by one horse in shafts and two men, with pedal grate-platform 
delivery. This machine made very good woik. 

Plot 13.— Messrs. Hornshy's small “ Paragon One-horse combined Mower and 
Beaper ” (477 Catalogue number), with a cut only 2 feet 9 inches wide, and 
breadth over all of 6 feet inches, was worked by one horse in shafts. It 
was amusing to see Messrs. Hornsby’s substantial man Trolley riding on this 
little machine and cutting four drills at once ; but the half-acre plot was cut 
and delivered in 68 minutes—^a rate of performance of say 6 acres per day. 

Out of the 13 machines, the Judges selected for trial upon grass 
Messrs. Brigham and Co.’s No. 384; Messrs. Lewis and Low- 
cock’s No. 1031 ; Messrs. A. Field and Co.’s No. 764; Messrs, 
Bickerton and Son’s, No. 2454; and Messrs. Hornsby’s, Nos, 473, 
474, 475, and 476. The crop was ryegrass, heavy and laid. 
Messrs. Hornsby’s No. 476 met with a specially bad piece, 
under the trees which overshadowed part of the half-acre plot 
No. 1. Messrs. Hornsby’s No. 475 had two stoppages. Messrs. 
Lewis and Lowcock’s mower, on Plot 3, encountered a rough 
tangle and a sewage-carrier, but elsewhere it did not make very 
close <9utting. Messrs. Field and Co.’s machine, fitted with its 
short cutter-bar for grass-cutting, did a small portion of its work 
fairly; but the largest part of the plot was poorly done. After a 
considerable fall of rain, the remaining machines were put through 
their trial. Messrs. Hornsby’s No. 473 dealt with a heavy crop 
much knocked about; but the grass was well cut and well laid, 
the mower, in finishing up, cutting part of the last course over 
again. Messrs. Hornsby’s No. 474 made a rather ragged cut. 
Messrs, Bickerton’s No. 2454 missed a great deal of grass; the 
swathe was also very badly laid, and the gearing became choked 
up. Messrs. Brigham’s No. 384 missed cutting in places. 

The Judges awarded the first prize, 15Z. to Messrs. Hornsby 
and Sons’ “ Paragon O ” (No. 473), which gained 995 points 
out of 1000 constituting perfection; the second prize, 10/., to 
Messrs. Hornsby and Sons’ “ Paragon N ” (No. 475), which 
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^-^ained 980 ppints ; and the third prize, 5L to Messrs. 
Hornsby and Sons’ “Paragon A” (No. 474), which took 965 
.points. They highly commended Messrs. Hornsby and Sons’ 
‘“Manchester” machine (No. 476), which took 933 points. Messrs. 
Lewis and Lowcock’s machine (No. 1031) gained 675 points, 
•of which 245 were for performance ; Messrs. Brigham and Co.’s 
machine (No. 384) gained 635 points, of which 280 were for per¬ 
formance ; Messrs. Bickerton and Son’s machine (No. 2454) took 
615 points, of which 315 were for performance; and Messrs. 
A. Field and Co.’s machine (No. 764) took 570 points, of which 
270 were for performance. 

Class IV. One-- Horse Reaping Machines, —Eight machines 
were entered in this class; but the competition was between 
seven, Messrs. Brigham and Co.’s reaper being disqualified (as 
already intimated) for exceeding 33,000 foot-pounds per minute 
*of draught. 

On Plot 1, in the 20-acre field of red wheat, was tried Messrs, R, Bomshy 
and Sons' Spring-balance One-horse Reaper** (482 Catalogue number), con¬ 
structed with three self-delivery rakes, and taking a cut 3 feet 3 inches 
wide. The fingers are at 3-mch intervals. With the controllable-delivery 
set to gather with three arms and deliver the sheaf by each fourth arm in 
succession, exceedingly good work was performed with the labour of one man. 

Plot 2, the One-horse “Yorkshire Champion** Reaper of Mr, William 
Mattison^ of Lcemiug Bar, Bedale, Yorkshire (572 Catalogue number). This 
left-hand machine, with manual back-delivery, is of simjde, strong, plain 
construction, the framing of wood, and most of the gearing inclosed against dirt 
^d grit in a wooden box which forms the seat for the lake-man. The main 
wheel is of 2 feet 5 inches diameter, with plain 6l-inch-wide tire. The fingers 
of malleable cast iron, case-hardened, are at 2f inches intervals; the throw of 
the crank is also 2f inches, and the machine advances 3*64 inches for each 
out. The width of cut is 4 feet, and the total breadth over all 6 feet 7 inches. 
Mr. Mattison, one of the most expert men that ever handled a rake, made 
with his machine moderately good work in this first trial, employing two 
men. 

Plot 3.— Messrs, Bomshy's “ Premier ” Reaper (479 Catalogue number), with 
iron frame and wood shafts, 2-feet 61-inch duving-wheel, crank driving-gear 
inclosed within this wheel, crank connectmg-iod 18 inches long, finger-l^r in 
advance of the main wheel, fingers at 3-inch intervals, and the throw of the 
orank carrying each knife-section across two finger-spaces. The breadth of 
cut is 4 feet 3 inches, back-delivery by grate-platform tipped by pedal, 
and the seat for the rake-man is over the wheel. With two men this machine 
made good work. 

Plot 4.— Messrs, Boi nshy's “ Spring-balance ’* One-horse Reaper (481 Cata¬ 
logue number), with fingers at 21-inch intervals, 3-feet cut, and self-delivery 
by three rake-arms. In the bright upstanding wheat, though heavy at- top, 
tWs machine, sot to deliver by every third arm, did well, but not equalling the 
\fork of No. 482. The shorter throw of the crank tends to lessen the draught; 
but this was not much lighter than in the case of No. 482, owing to the 
sheaves being delivered in quicker succession. 

Plot 5.— Messrs. Bornshy's “Premier” Reaper (480 Catalogue number), 
with 2 feet inches main wheel, fingers at 2J-inch intervals, throw of crank 
Ai inches, crank connecting-rod 17 inches long, lever for raising the finger-bar, 
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4-feet cut, and manual back-delivery. Employing two men, this machine cut 
well, and the delivery was especially well done. In the middle of the plot the* 
crop was lighter than the average. 

Plot 6.— Mr. WilliamMattisorCs “Yorkshire Champion” Eeaper (573 Cata¬ 
logue number) made good work. 

Plot 7.— Messrs. Hornsby's “Premier” Eeaper, with manual back-delivery 
(478 Catalogue number), has the brackets and gearing placed on the inner 
side of the main wheel, but not within it; the crank connecting-rod is 17 inches 
long, the downward throw of the crank 5^ inches; the fingers are at 3-inch 
intervals; the width of cut 4 feet; breadth over all 6 feet 8 inches; the main 
wheel is of 2 feet 6i inches diameter; the seat for the rake-man is over the 
wheel, and there is a lever for raising the fingers. This machine, employing 
two men, dealt with the heaviest portion of the crop. 

The Judges selected for a second trial the two Grantham 
Self-delivery One-horse Machines, Nos. 481 and 482; the 
Grantham Manual-delivery Reaper, No. 479; and Mr. Mat- 
tison’s Manual-delivery, No. 572. These were tested upon a 
piece of heavy barley on Thursday, August 17th. The Hornsby 
machines performed well; Mattison’s also cut well, and, with 
hard and very nimble execution on the part of the rake-man, 
delivered well, keeping four men busy at work in shifting the 
sheaf-bunches out of the way for the next course. 

In the dynamometer trial on wheat, the two self-delivery 
machines showed a draught of 4*0 to 4*4 lbs. per inch-width 
of cut; which, considering the shorter breadth taken at once,, 
compares not unfavourably with the 3*3 to 3*6 lbs. draught of 
the two-horse machines made by the same firm. Of the two 
manual-delivery reapers, Messrs. Hornsby^s had a draught of 
1*89 lbs., and Mr. Mattison’s 2’23 lbs. per inch-width of cut. 
The draught of these, running light on a farm-road, was, for 
Hornsby’s ‘‘ Premier,.” 32 lbs., and for Mattison’s “ Manual,” 
63 lbs., which is 5 lbs. more than the draught of Hornsby’s. 
Self-delivery One-horse Machine, No. 482. 

The Judges awarded the first prize of 15/. to Messrs. R. Hornsby 
and Sons’ Self-delivery One-horse Reaper, No. 482, which 
gained 625, that is full points, for mechanical merit and price, 
and 368 out of 375 points for performance, making 993 total 
points out of 1000 constituting perfection. They gave the 
second prize of 10/. to Messrs. Hornsby’s Self-delivery One- 
horse Reaper, No. 481, which gained 600 out of 625 points for 
mechanical merit and price, and 346 out of 375 points for per¬ 
formance, making 946 total points out of 1000. The third 

J rize of 5/. they awarded to Messrs. Hornsby’s Manual-delivery 
lachine. No. 479, which took 570 out of 625 points for con¬ 
struction and price, and 355 out of 375 for performance, making 
925 total points out of 1000. And they highly commended 
Mr. William Mattison’s Manual-delivery Reaper, which took 
485 out of 625 points for construction and price, and 310 out 
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of 375 points for performance, making 795 total points out of 
1000 representing perfection. 


Miscellaneous Implements and Inventions. 

The Judges of Miscellaneous Implements and Inventions were 
—Mr. John Hicken, of Dunchurch, Rugby, Warwickshire; 
Mr. John D. Ogilvie, of Mardon, Cornhill, Northumberland; 
and Mr. John Thompson, of Badminton, Chippenham, Wiltshire. 
They made the awards subject to the following regulations laid 
down in the Prize Sheet, namely :— 

“ 1. The Judges are requested to observe, that, in addition to the specified 
Prizes, there are Ten Silver Medals, which they have the power of awarding 
in case of sufficient merit. 

“ 2. These Medals cannot m any case be awarded to any implement in¬ 
cluded in the ordinary rotation, unless (1) it belongs to the classes for which 
prizes are offered at this Meeting, or (2) the principle on which the imple¬ 
ment is constructed be entirely new, and the implement never before exhi¬ 
bited at any of the Society’s Shows. 

“ 3. These Medals are specially intended as a mark of approval of any new 
principles of constmction which the Judges may consider as essential improve- 
merits; subject always to the restriction contained in Rule 2. 

“ 4. The Judges are also empowered to make special awards of Medals 
for efficient modes of guarding or shielding machinery, especially when worked 
by steam, from contact with persons immediately engaged in attending to 
such machinery while at work. 

“ 5. No Medal shall, in any case, be awarded to any implement or mis¬ 
cellaneous article capable of tnal until it has been subjected to such trial as 
the Stewards may direct. 

** 6. No Medal shall be awarded by the Judges without the consent of the 
Stewards, and no commendation of miscellaneous articles shall be made by 
the Judges.” 

But though a considerable number of novelties and improve¬ 
ments were selected and recommended for medals, the Stewards 
withheld their consent to the awards, excepting in three cases; 
deciding that certain of the inventions were not agricultural, 
while others were not new, and others, again, did not possess merit 
sufficiently marked to call for special distinction in the Society’s 
distribution of honours. 

A silver medal was awarded to Messrs. J. W. Robinson and 
Co., of 125, St. Anne Street, Liverpool, for Aspinwall’s Patent 
Potato Digger. This is not a plough with a breast of prongs, or 
a plough with rotary fork following, but a machine with a revolv^ 
ing extractor or separator driven by spur gear from the travelling 
wheels. There is a pair of wheels, with main frame between them, 
having a central draught-pole and a seat for the driver, after 
the fashion of a grass-mower. Our (ideal not true mechanical) 
section (Fig. 8) will give a general idea of the arrangement and 
action of the parts. The frame supports by a strong coulter- 
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iirm the share A, which passes under the ridge or row of potatoes, 
raising the tubers and the soil together; and the mass is broken 
and separated in passing backward over a cylindrical cage B, 
revolving on a transverse axis in the direction shown by the 
arrow. The cage consists of rings with indented or waved 


Fig. 8 .—Section illustrating the action of AspinwalVs Potato Bigger. 



'Circumference, set at intervals along the axis; or there may be 
two sets of rings, large and small alternately, the inner cage 
being driven at a higher speed than the outer one, as was the 
'Case in the machine tested at Birmingham. Thus the outer 
'Cage lifts and partially separates the earth and potatoes with a 
comparatively gentle motion, leaving a thorough riddling and 
removal of the potatoes from the soil to be completed by the 
more rapidly rotating cage within. A roller, C, of dice-box 
or hollowed form like the roller of a turnip-drill, presses down 
the tops or vines in advance of the share, b^ing carried between 
two arms with gathering prongs, D, at liberty to rise and fall 
according to the height of the potato row. In the trial at Bir¬ 
mingham the machine was not once choked by the haulm, 
which was rank and green, but cleaned itself admirably, and the 
tubers were not at all bruised. The draught appeared to be 
easy ; and, in fact, the trial was a success. The price, 20/., was 
not deemed excessive. 

A silver medal was awarded to Messrs. Hayward Tyler and 
Co., of 84, Upper Whitecross Street, London, for their Caloric 
Engine. 

As may be understood by the sectional cut (Fig. 9) given, the 
engine consists essentially of a compression-cylinder A, and a 
power-cylinder B, with their respective pistons CD, and con¬ 
nections, and a regenerator H. The lower portion of the com¬ 
pression-cylinder A is kept cold by a current of water which 
circulates through the cooler E, which surrounds the lower 
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portion of the cylinder, while the lower portion of the power- 
<jyUnder is kept hot by the action of the fire below the heater F. 
The heating and also the cooling of the air are instantaneously 
•effected by its alternate presentation to the surfaces of the heater 
And cooler, in a thin annular sheet, such being found by expe- 
Tience to be the only correct method of rapidly and thoroughly 
effecting changes of temperature in air. 


Fig. 9 .—Vertical Section of Messrs. Hayioard Tyler and Co.'s 
Caloric Engine. 



This is accomplished as follows:—The compression-piston C 
•extends downwards to the base of the engine, and is a trifle 
45 maller than the interior of the cooler E, thus leaving a thin 
space on all sides for the air to pass downward and become 
thoroughly cooled on its way to the bottom, and through which 

S ace it flows on its way back to the heater. The power-piston 
likewise extends downwards into the heater F, which in shape 
resembles the bottom of a champagne-bottle; that is, rising in 
the centre, and presenting to the action of the fire a narrow 
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annulus all around the bottom. Within this heater is the* 
telescope G, which is a thin iron cylinder, about one-fourth of 
an inch less in diameter than the interior of the heater. It is. 
fitted to the interior of the power-cylinder B, and extends nearly 
to the bottom of the heater. Its office is to cause the air which, 
flows from the compression-cylinder to be presented in a thin 
sheet all around the interior surface of the heater, and par¬ 
ticularly at the lower and hotter portion. By this means the 
air is thoroughly and rapidly heated. The same air is used 
continuously, as there is neither influx nor escape, the air being 
merely shifted from one cylinder to the other. Between the 
compression and power-cylinders is situated the regenerator H,. 
the economical value of which cannot be overrated. This, 
regenerator is composed of a number of thin plates, slightly 
thickened at their edges, which, while affording a free passage 
to the air, subdivides it into thin sheets. It is so placed 
between the cylinders as to be traversed by the air in its- 
passage each way between the hot and cold cylinders. Thus- 
the heat is alternately abstracted from and returned to the air 
in its passage backwards and forwards through these plates^ 
imparting great economy and steadiness of power to the engine. 
The other portions of the engine are readily understood on 
inspection of the cut. The two pistons are attached directly 
to the crank 11 (which stand at an angle of about 95° from 
each other, the crank of the power-piston being in advance), by 
simple connecting rods, J J; and all the movements of the 
various parts are uniform, being solely derived from regular^ 
circular, and rectilinear motion; and as there are no com¬ 
plicated parts, and none of the irregular intermittent impulses 
which characterise caloric engines, a high rate of speed and 
smooth action may be safely and easily obtained. K K are the 
packings which are in duplicate for each cylinder. The lower 
one has its lap downwards to resist the escape of air below the 
piston, while the upper one has its lap upwards to prevent the 
lubricating material from entering too freely into the cylinders. 
Between them is the relief-ring, which is so constructed as to. 
almost entirely relieve the friction of the packings. L is a 
simple check-valve which supplies any slight leakage of air 
which may occur. It is generally placed at the back of the 
engine, at the lower part of the compression-cylinder, but is 
necessarily shown in the sectional cut on the side. 

The operation of the engine is briefly as follows:— 

The compression-piston C first compresses the cold air in the 
lower part of the compression-cylinder A into about one-third 
its normal volume, when, by the advancing or upward motion 
of the power-piston D, and the completion of the down-stroke' 
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of the compression-piston C, the air is transferred from the 
compression-cylinder A, through the regenerator H, and into 
the heater F, without appreciable change of volume. The result 
is a great increase of pressure, corresponding to the increase of 
temperature, and this impels the power-piston up to the end of 
its stroke. The pressure still remaining in the power-cylinder, 
and re-acting on the compression-piston C, forces the latter 
upward till it reaches nearly to the top of its stroke, when, 
by the cooling of the charge of air, the pressure falls to its 
minimum, the power-piston descends, and the compression 
again begins. In the mean time the heated air in passing 
through the regenerator has left the greater portion of its heat in 
the regenerator-plates, to be picked up and utilised on the return 
of the air towards the heater. 

In the pumping-engines the whole of the water pumped is 
passed directly from the pump through the cooler, thus effectually 
and instantaneously cooling the heated air, which passes down 
the interior of the cooler on its way to the bottom. A very 
small pump is also furnished with the power-engines, which is 
attached like the large pump of the pumping-engine to the side 
•of the cooler, and a small stream of water is injected with each 
stroke of the piston. This may be returned, if desired, to the 
barrel or reservoir from whence it is taken, until the water 
becomes in time too warm for effective use ; or it may be 
allowed to run to waste, which is preferable where water is not 
too scarce, as the cooler the compression-cylinder is kept the 
better. Where a pressure of water can be obtained, the small 
pump may be disconnected if desirable, and a very small stream 
allowed to flow into the cooler and pass out at the opposite 
side. 

For pumping a water-supply to farm-buildings, or for a gen- 
itleman’s residence, and for innumerable purposes where only a 
small motive-power, say not exceeding two horses, is required, the 
caloric engine appears to be well adapted; being economical, safe, 
set to work with the least expenditure of fuel and in the shortest 
time, easily managed, needing little attention, and of compara¬ 
tively low first cost. 

A silver medal was also awarded to Messrs. Marshall, Sons, 
& Co. (Limited), of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, for their band- 
cutter attached to the self-feeder of a threshing-machine. 

In the section (Fig. 10) g is the revolving barrel of the self- 
feeder placed over the mouth of the drum, the barrel operating 
in conjunction with adjustable oscillating prongs. A, above it. 
A sheet-iron hood, f, is mounted on hinges over the feeding 
apparatus, and is held up by spiral springs in the position 
shown by the dotted lines. A person falling toward the feeder 
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would shut down this hood into the place indicated in the 
drawing, and thus be saved from contact with the band-cuttings 
apparatus d. Upon the feed-board a is hinged an upper move- 
able board, 6, held up by a spiral spring, c; and when this is 
depressed by the weight of a sheaf upon it, a transverse slot in 
the board allows it to pass down clear of three small circular steel 
saws, dy which then project upwards through it. , There ^ire 

Pig. 10 .—Vertical Section of Messrs, Marshall, Sons, and CoJs Band 
cutter attached to the Selffeeder of a Threshing Machine, 



three of these saws, shown edgewise in the drawing, the axes 
placed so near together that the saws overlap each other, and 
the middle one revolves in a direction opposite to the rotation 
of the other two. The effect is that the sheaf band dropping 
upon the discs is cut asunder; when the loosened sheaf is caught 
by the revolving prongs e rising through the lower board a^ and 
carried down to the feeder barrel g. When threshing corn not 
in sheaf, the belt driving the saws is taken off, and the upper 
board, J, is set in its highest position by means of the handle 
and screw f forming thus a fixed table. The Judges considered 
this band-cutter to be simple and effective, and well worthy of 
the medal awarded. A workman has no difficulty in placing 
the sheaves with a fork on the upper board in the right position 
for securing the cutting of the bands, and he need not stand 
within five feet of the moving machinery. 

Among the articles specially noted were the following:— 

The Self-binder for a Reaping Machine (No. 1902), invented 
and exhibited by Mr. Walter A. Wood, of 36, Worship Street^ 
London. This remarkably clever arrangement of novel me* 
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chanical motions and contrivances receives the swathe purposely 
raised upon a table, grasps enough for a sheaf-bunch, thoroughly 
sepai;ates the bunch from the loose swathe following, pinches the 
bunch tightly, passes round it a band of small but strong wire 
continuously run off from a reel with a constant and proper 
tension and taking up of the slack, couples the wire by a suf¬ 
ficient twisting, cuts it off, and delivers the completed firmly- 
bound sheaf. The Judges at Birmingham had no opportunity 
of seeing this apparatus at actual work in the field; neither did 
it appear at Leamington to compete for the Gold Medal of the 
Society which stands on offer ‘‘for an efficient sheaf-binding" 
machine, either attached to a reaper or otherwise.” 

The “ Suffolk ” Patent Seed and Grain Cleaner and Separator 
of Mr. William Bone, of Framlingham (No. 675) was tried. 
The seed or grain operated upon runs in a thin stream down an 
inclined ascending woollen web, light seeds or grain adhering and 
riding up the web, while the round or heavy ones roll to the 
bottom, scrapers being provided to clean off adhering matters 
from the back ply of the web. It is adapted for separating wheat 
from tares, docks and plantain from clover, and for separating 
all kinds of seed corn; but failed to satisfy the Judges that its 
action is thorough and reliable. 

The “ East of England ” Seed and Grain Cleaner and Sepa¬ 
rator of Mr. T. F. Stidolph, of Woodbridge (No. 2742), is a 
marvel of simplicity, seeing that it has no working parts what¬ 
ever—neither wheel, axle, bearing, crank, roller, screen, or blower 
—beyond the adjustments necessary for opening and closing the 
mouth of the hopper. The grain or seed runs down a ladder of 
fixed louvre boards with spaces between; the principle being 
that while some grains or seeds bounce from board to board and 
others overleap the spaces by the impetus due to their weight, 
the lighter seeds and grains fall through; and wild oats and 
such seeds as have a hairy skin are caught and retained upon 
the boards, which are coated with cloth. Self-acting, simple, 
durable, and cheap, this separator did not, however, prove, in a 
trial with small seeds, that it is perfectly unerring in operation. 

The “ Acme ” Silk Flour-dressing machine, of Mr. Richard 
G. Handley, of New Street, Birmingham, manufactured by 
Messrs. Lampitt and Son, of Warwick (No. 3532), has no 
central axis ; but the rings of the cylinder run upon frictiort- 
wheels, and the longitudinal bars or ribs upon which the silk 
is distended are perforated, so that the flour is kept on the face 
of the silk instead of being carried partially round upon the 
ribs to fall upon the silk in heaps. The Stewards decided that 
this was not eligible for a medal, as not being properly an agri¬ 
cultural machine. 
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The “ Pulsometer ” Steam Pump, of Messrs. Hodgkin and 
Neuhaus, of 61, Queen Victoria Street, London (No. 5645), is 
an improvement upon the old principle of Savery’s engine, in 
which water is raised by being expelled from a close vessel by 
the direct pressure of steam upon its surface, the vessel being 
refilled by condensing the charge of steam. In the “ Pulso- 
meter ” (Hall’s Patent), however, the condensation of the steam is 
•effected, not by cooling the vessel either by an external shower or 
internal injection, but by causing the steam to come into sudden 
and intimate contact with the surface of the water after it has 
been depressed to a low level in the chamber. The action will 
be understood from the accompanying drawing (Fig. 11), which 
is a vertical section through the two chambers of the pump. 

Fig. 11 .—Vertical Section of Messrs, Hodghin and Neuhaus* 

“ Pulsometer ” Steam Pump, 
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The “ Pulsometer ” consists mainly of a single casting called 
4he body, which is composed of two chambers (A A) joined side 
by side, with tapering necks bent towards each other, and sur¬ 
mounted bj another casting, called the neck (J), accurately 
fitted and bolted to it, in which the two passages terminate in 
-a common steam-chamber, wherein the ball-valve (I) is fitted 
so as to be capable of oscillation between seats formed in the 
junction. Downwards the chambers (A A) are connected with 
the induction passage (C), wherein the inlet valves (E E) are 
arranged. A discharge chamber, common to both chambers, 
and leading to the discharge pipe (D) is also provided, and 
this also contains one or two valves, according to the purpose 
to be fulfilled by the pump. The air-chamber (B) is made in 
the same casting as the chambers, and communicates with the 
suction. In some instances it is divided by a diaphragm, and 
one portion communicates with the suction and the other with 
the delivery. The induction and discharge chambers are closed 
by covers (H H) accurately fitted to the outlets by planed joints, 
and readily removed when access to the valves is required. 
Small air-cocks are screwed into the cylinders and air-chamber 
for use, as will hereafter be described. These are the general 
outlines of the construction of the apparatus, and they are suf¬ 
ficient for the understanding of the nature of its operations. 

The pump being filled, either by pouring water through 
the opening in the chamber, or by drawing the charge, is ready 
for work. Steam being admitted through the steam-pipe (K) 
(by opening to a small extent the stop-valve) passes down that 
side of the steam neck which is left open to it by the position 
of the steam-ball, and presses upon the small surface of water 
in the chamber which is exposed to it, depressing it without any 
agitation, and consequently with but very slight condensation, 
and driving it through the discharge opening and valve into the 
rising main. 

The merit of the ‘‘ Pulsometer ” is in great measure due to the 
arrangements for preventing the steam from being largely con¬ 
densed by contact with the water or other liquid which is to be 
pumped, during the emptying of the chamber. To this effect 
the peculiar form of the chambers greatly contributes; but it 
is also believed that the admission of air (through the aij- 
cocks) which is afterwards somewhat condensed by the rising 
of the water, tends to prevent the intimate contact of the steam 
and water. That a successful result is produced is easily shown 
by the very small amount of heat which is imparted to the dis¬ 
charged water by the steam which has raised it. 

The moment that the level of the w%ter is as low as the 
orifice which leads to the discharge, the steam blows through 
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with a certain amount of violence, and being brought into 
intimate contact with the water, an instantaneous condensation 
takes place, and a vacuum is in consequence so rapidly formed 
in the just emptied chamber that the steam-ball is pulled over 
into the seat opposite to that which it had occupied during the 
emptying of the chamber, closing its upper orifice and pre¬ 
venting the further admission of steam, allowing the vacuum 
to be completed ; water rushes in immediately through the 
suction-pipe, lifting the inlet-valve (E), and rapidly fills the 
chamber (A) again. Matters are now in exactly the same state 
in the second chamber as they were in the first chamber when 
our description commenced, and the same results ensue. The 
change is so rapid that, even without an air-vessel on the 
delivery, but little pause is visible at the discharge opening, 
and the stream is, under favourable circumstances, very nearly 
continuous. The air-cocks are introduced to prevent the 
too rapid filling of the chambers on low lifts and for other 
purposes, and a very little practice will enable any unskilled 
workman or boy so to set them by the little milled nut that the 
best efiect may be produced. The action of the steam-ball is 
certain, and no matter how long the pump may have been 
standing, it will start as soon as steam is admitted. 

The steam-ball, if once made true, wears itself and its seats 
true, as it turns in its bed at every stroke, so that no part of its 
surface falls twice in succession upon its seat. 

It is claimed for this pump that you cannot wear it out; that 
it requires no oil, tallow, or packing; that it wants no skilled 
attendance; that it occupies less space than any other pump; 
that it is cheaper than any other pump; and that it will pump 
almost anything,—as, for instance, water full of sand-grit and 
chips, mud, sewage, gas-tar, molasses, water mixed with grain, 
paper-pulp, oil, and (when made of suitable materials) acids of 
every kind. The Judges inspected the pump in operation, 
and considered it to be making satisfactory work and to possess 
very great advantages for special purposes and for low lifts^ 
as compared with pumps having pistons or plungers ; but as an 
economical application of motive-power, the principle of con¬ 
densing steam at high pressure with no expansion cannot be 
commended. 

The Steam-blast for Cleaning the Tubes of Steam-boilers, of 
Messrs. Brown and May, of Devizes ^o. 5602), is a very 
simple, effective, and useful invention. There is no novelty in 
discharging an upward jet of steam in a boiler chimney to* 
increase the draught; but the application in this case is such as 
to induce a current sufficiently violent to drive or sweep out 
the soot from the boiler-tubes. The steam is taken from the- 
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boiler near the fire-box through a 1^-inch pipe into the smoke- 
box, and the end opens upward into the chimney nearly on a 
level with the mouth of the pipe which issues the exhaust steam 
from the cylinder. When it is desired to cleanse out the tubes, 
the jet is turned on, a powerful blast is sent up the chimney,, 
inducing a current through the tubes of such suddenness and 
force that the soot is cleared out and for the most part deposited 
in the bottom of the smoke-box. The action may take place 
at any time while the engine is at work, and this facility for 
frequently cleansing the tubes must secure a greater economy 
of fuel. 

Henderson’s Patent Mechanical Stoker, exhibited by Messrs. 
Piercy and Co., of Broad Street, Birmingham (No. 5785), pre¬ 
sented an improvement in the mode of crushing the coal before 
it drops upon the rotating fans which cant the comminuted fuel 
upon the fire in evenly distributed portions. 

In the Disintegrator of Messrs. Carter Brothers, of 82, Mark 
Lane, London (No. 5048), blades or beaters, sometimes rotating 
with a speed of 3300 revolutions per minute, shatter and pulverise 
the material to be ground in a case so formed that the meal is acted 
upon by repeated contact with the beaters. It is adapted for 
grinding, crushing, shredding, and pulping all kinds of feeding 
materials, grain, gorse, bean-haulm, oil-seeds, oilcake, and locust- 
beans ; also bones and artificial manures. The Judges did not 
make a trial of this mill in comparison with others; but the 
drawback to its various advantages is the obviously large amount 
of power required to drive it in proportion to the work efficiently 
done. 

Messrs. Clayton and Shuttleworth, of Lincoln, exhibited a 
Combined Threshing, Dressing, Straw-cutting, and Chaff-riddling 
Machine (Perkins’s Patent), No. 5789. A chaff-cutter with five 
knives is fixed athwart one end of the threshing machine to catch 
the straw as it falls from the shakers, one man being employed 
to feed. Four blades upon the arms of the chaffcutter-wheel 
toss the cut chaff up to a perforated riddle placed under the col¬ 
lecting board and above the pulse riddle. The rough stuff is 
delivered among the pulse, and the cut-straw chaff bagged at 
the side of the machine. It is made for cutting three different 
lengths. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY IN 1876. 

I.-.PEEIODICALS PEESENTED TO THE SOCIETY'S 

LIBEAEY. 

Presented by the respective Societies and Editors, 


A.—English, American, and Colonial Periodicals. 

Agricultural Economist. Vol. VIL 187G. 

-Gazette. Nos. 105-156. 1876. 

-Students’ Gazette. Vol. I. 

American Agriculturist. Vol. XXXV. 1876. 

-Pomological Society, Proceedings of the. 1875. 

Athenaeum (Journal). Nos. 2514-2565. 1876. 

Bath and West of England Society, Journal of the. Vol. VIII. 1876. 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. Nos. 4124-4175. 1876. 

Bristol Mercury. Vol. LXXXVIl. 1876. 

Bussey Institution, Bulletm of the. Parts I.-IV. 1875. 

Chamber of Agriculture Journal. Vol. XII. 1876. 

Country Gentleman’s Ma^zine. Vol. XIII. 1876. 

Economist. Vol. XXXIV. 1876. 

Essex Standard. Vol, XLVI. 1876. 

Farmer. Vols. XXV. and XXVI. 1876. 

Farmer’s Herald. Vol. XXII. 1876. 

Field. Vols. XLVI. and XLVII. 1876. 

Geological Society, Journal of the. Vol. XXXII. 1876. 

Ooulding’s Practical Farmer. 1876. 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Transactions of the. Vol. VIII. 
1876. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, Proceedings of the. Vols. XLHI.-XLVI. 
Parts I.-IV. 1875-6. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Proceedings of the. 1876. 

■ - of Surveyors, Transactions of the. Vol. VIII. 1876. 

Investor’s Monthly Manual. Vol. VI. 1876. 

Irish Farmer’s Gazette. Vol. XXXV. 1876. 

Kansas, Fourth Annual Report of the Legislature of. 1875. And also the 
Centennial Edition. 

Live-stock Journal. Vols. II. and III. 1876. 

Madras Presidency. Annual Report of the Superintendent of Government 
Farms. 1875. 

Maine Board of Agriculture. Twentieth Annual Report of the Secretary. 
1875. 

Manchester, Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of, 
Vol. XV. 1875-6. 

' —- , Memoirs. Vol. V. 1876. 

Maik Lane Express and Agricultural Journal. Vol. XLV. 1876. 
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Masaachusetts, Agriculture of. 1871-6. 

Midland Counties^ Herald. Vol. XL. 1876. 

Nature. Vols. XII. and XIII. 1876. 

Neilgherry District, Report on the Agricultural Condition of the. 1875. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science and Arts. Vols. XI. and XII. 
1876. 

New South Wales, Journal of the Agricultural Society of. 1876. 

North British Agriculturist. Vol. XXVIII. 1876. 

Ohio. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the State Board of Agriculture for 
the year 1874. 

Ontario, Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and Arts. 1875. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the Bombay Branch. Nos. 31-33. 1876. 

-, Journal of the. Vol. VIII. 1876. 

Royal Dublin Society, Journal of. Vol. VII. 1875. 

Royal Geographical Society, Journal of the. Vol. XLV. 1875. 

-^ Proceedings of the. Vol. XX. 1876. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, Proceedings of the. Vol. VIII. Parts 
I.-VI. 1875-6. 

Royal United Service Institution, Journal of the. Vols. XX. and XX I. 
1876. 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board of Regents. 1874. 

-. Contributions to Knowledge. Vols. XX. and 

XXI. 1876. 

Society of Arts, Journal of the. Vol. XXIV. 1876. 

Statistical Society, Journal of the. Vol. XXXIX. Parts I.-IV. 1876. 

Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony for the year 1875. 

Veterinarian, The. Vol. XLIX. 1876. 

Veterinary Obstetrics, A Text-book of. Parts 1-4. 

Washington. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 1874. 


B.—^Foreign Periodicals. 

Berlin. Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbiicher. Band V., Hefte 1-6; and Sup¬ 
plement. 1876. 

Buenos Aires. ABales de la Sociedad rural Argentina. Vol. IX. 187 6. 
Gorizia. Societk Agraria. Atti e Memorie. Anno XV. Nuova Serie. 
Vol. 1. Nos. 1-12. 1876. 

Heidelberg. Naturhistorisch-medicinischen Verein. Verhandlungen. Neue 
Folge. 1" Band. Hefte 1-4. 1874-6 
Meaux. Soci6t4 d’Agriculture, Sciences, et Arts. Publications. 1873-6. 
Munich. landwirthschaftliche Verein in Bayern. Zeitschrift. 65**' Jahr- 
gang. 1875. 

Paris. Annales Agronomiquos. Tome premier. Fasc. 1-3. 1875. 

-.-Tome deuxitoe. Fasc. 1-3. 1876. 

-. Journal d’Agriculture pratique. Vols. I. and II. 1876. 

-. Journal de 1*Agriculture. Vols. I.-IV. 1876. 

—. Soci^t4 des A^culteurs de France. Bulletin Mensuel. 8”** Annde. 
Vol. Vm. 1876. 

—. Socidt4 Centrale d’Agriculture. Bulletin des Stances. Vol. XXXV. 
1876. 

Wien. Stummers Ingenieur. Band III. Nos. 66-70. April, 1875. 
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II.—BOOKS PEESBNTED TO THE SOOIETTS LIBRARY. 

Names of Donors in Italics, 

A. English, American, and Colojjial Boons and Pamphlets. 

CurUy^ Edwin A. Nebraska: its Advantages, Resources, and Drawbacks. 
1876. 

Harews^ TT., J,P, South Australia: its History, Resources, and Productions. 

1876. Presented hy the AgenUGeneral, 

Jesse^ George B, Animal Torture: Evidence on Vivisection. 1876. 

Smith, Edward, P.S.S. The Peasants’ Home, 1760-1875. Presented hy the 
Publisher, 

Torr^ John^ MP, Aylesby Herd of Shorthorn Cattle. 1875. 

B. Foreign Books and Pamphlets. 

Anon. Nederlandsch Rundvee-Stamboek, 1875. Edited by P, F. L, 
Waldeck, 

—Relazione intorno alle Condizioni dell* Agricoltura nel quinquennio, 
1870-4. Two vols. and Atlas. Rome, 1876. Presented hy the Italian 
Minister rf Agnetdture, 

Barralf J, A, Rapport sur le Ooncours ouvert in 1875, pour le meilleur 
emploi des eaux d’lrrigation dans le d4partement des Bouches-du-Bhone. 
Paris, 1876. ' 

. ^lloge biographique de M. le Yicomte de Oourval. Paris, 1876. 
Klenze, Dr, Von, Untersuchungen iiber die kapillare Wasserleitung im 
Boden und die kapillare Sattigungskapazitat desselben fur Wasser. 
Berhn, 1876, 

Koemer^ T, Die Landwirthschaft in G-rossbritannien. Berlin, 1877. 
Raimondi^ A. El Perd. Vol. I. Lima, 1874. 

Schummn^ J, Faareavl og Landbovilkaar i Norges Kystland. Bergen, 
1874. 

■ —- . Udgangerfaaret i Skotland og Norge. Bergen, 1876. 
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XV .—Report on the American and Canadian Meat Trade. By 
J. P. Sheldon, of Sheen, Ashbourne, Professor of Agriculture 
in the Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

Although the subject of this Report is full of interest to 
British fanners, no one can pretend to indicate the extent to 
which the new meat trade will influence the production of animal 
food in these islands; nor can he say how far it will affect the 
prospects of British farmers. Predictions, as to the future of 
the interests involved in this question, are necessarily to a great 
extent mere conjectures; still we may obtain tolerably clear 
ideas of the possibilities of the new trade, by an examination 
of statistics and other information bearing thereon. The infor¬ 
mation which I now lay before the readers of this Journal has 
been gathered from a variety of sources in America and in 
England, and from personal investigation where possible. It 
embraces statistics bearing on the past and present of the trade, 
and inferences drawn by various practical men as to its pro¬ 
bable development in the future. The former, I believe, are 
trustworthy; whilst the latter, probably, come as near to the 
truth as human predictions can well be expected to do. 

Since the days when the repeal of the Com Laws was advocated 
by the far-seeing men of that period, few things, if any, directly 
touching the interests of agriculture in this country, have been 
so widely discussed, or have produced in certain quarters so 
much apprehension, as the importation of American meat* 
Amongst the dairying and the meat-producing farmers of these^ 
islands, whose prospects are immediately affected by it, the 
subject of American meat produced, for a time, something closely 
akin to a scare.” And although the panic has now worn out 
its first flush of fever, and men can more calmly estimate the 
situation, yet a settled apprehension remains in many mmds 
that British stock-farming may now be regarded as shorn of 
VOL* xni.— S. S. Y 
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much of its present and of its former prosperity. This, I 
hope, will ultimately prove to have been a too gloomy view of 
the situation. 

Strange to say, however, those who have most misgivings about 
the influence for harm which they suppose the American meat- 
trade will exert over their calling, are not the grazing so much 
as the dairying farmers. This may be taken to be well proved 
by the fact that barren cows, for grazing and fattening purposes, 
were higher in price last spring than in any previous one I per¬ 
sonally remember. For this, two prime causes, at least, may be, 
adduced: the diminution in number of cattle in these islands, 
as shown by the Agricultural Returns for 1875-6, and the prohi¬ 
bition placed on fat as well as store cattle coming from Germany, 
coupled with the then imminent prospect of war in the East—a 
prospect which was shortly realised. But cogent reasons against 
it, which might have been expected to tell, may also be adduced, 
viz. the presence of Rinderpest in the country—introduced, as 
in 1865, by fat cattle from Germany—the rapidly increasing 
importations of American meat, and the great advance which 
took place in the price of cheese in March and April. The fact, 
however, remains the same. 

On the other hand, the price of in-calf cows was lower than 
in the previous * spring; and this again is strange, in view of 
the advance of the price of cheese, and of the increased demand 
which arose in London for milk from the country—an increase 
principally caused by the number of cows which were slaughtered 
on account of the plague, in and around the metropolis. For 
some years past there has been a tendency towards grazing rather 
than dairying, principally with the view of keeping down the 
labour-bill and the general expenses of the farm ; and this 
has tended to keep down the price of in-calf cows on the one 
hand, and to raise the price of barren ones on the other. 
At the commencement of the year it was predicted by some 
that these things would be reversed; they have not been so, and 
this seems to me to prove that the ‘‘ plague of American meat,” 
to a great degree, soon passed away from the minds of our 
farmers. 

I have said above that it is dairy farmers who have now the 
most misgiving about the influence which the American meat 
will exert. They, in common with those who graze, have 
doubts as to the feasibility of bringing over much dead meat 
from America, and especially as to its being successfully dis¬ 
tributed over this country in fresh condition, in summer time. 
But they no longer doubt that a practically unlimited supply 
can be sent over to us, and successfully distributed, in winter 
time. This last, they think, must inevitably hurt stall-feeding 
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in this country; and that, consequently, barren cows, drafted in 
the autumn from the dairy-herd, which have commonly been 
in good demand for stall-feeding purposes, will in the future be 
hardly saleable at remunerative prices. If this be indeed the 
sequel, it will mean a distinctly diminished profit on dairy hus¬ 
bandry. The graziers, on the other hand, expect that they will 
have disposed of the bulk of their summer-f^ beef and mutton 
before the American winter-supply can fairly set in, and that the 
new trade will not seriously interfere with their markets. It is, 
therefore, at present popularly supposed that stall-feeding farmers 
will suffer most from the American importation, the dairy-farmers 
next, and the graziers least of all. These assumptions are obvi¬ 
ously based on the conjecture that the American meat must, to a 
great extent, stop coming in summer. Admitting for a moment 
that this conjecture may be true, it follows that the less they 
send us in summer the more they will in winter. And it will 
suit the American system of farming well, not to send us very 
much in summer; it is a simple matter for them to graze their 
cattle on through the summer, and as autumn approaches to 
commence feeding corn to them, soon “ topping them up ” into 
well-finished beef, admirably suited to winter exportation. 

It is probable, however, that all these conjectures and in¬ 
ferences will prove in the future to be wide of the mark. 
Agriculture in England will be found to adapt itself to the 
new conditions more easily than many people think. If, as some 
say, we are up to the limit of meat production here, then there 
is room for the American meat to come in. When we con¬ 
sider that our population has increased during the present 
century from 10,000,000 up to what it is now, and if the 
estimate of the ‘Times’ come true—that it will be doubled in 
fifty-four years, and in five generations become 200,000,000,— 
then we may see reason to congratulate ourselves that there is 
American meat to fall back upon. 

I have yet one more introductory remark to make: by the 
term “ American,” in this Report, I must not, in all cases, be 
understood to refer only to the United States; for Canadian 
interests (more particularly in the fresh meat, cattle, horses, &c., 
which come to us in winter-time) are so intermingled with those 
of the States, that when we speak of the one country we neces¬ 
sarily speak of the other, to a greater or less extent. I shall, 
however, as far as possible, treat of the two separately. 

Land Resoxteoes op America. 

It has been longer the custom in America than in England to 
collect and publish official Returns of the area of land under 
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cultivation or in farms, and of the number and variety of the 
live-stock owned by farmers. It is, however, probable, or at all 
events not improbable, that American Returns of this nature are 
less accurate than similar ones in England—not that the latter 
can by any means pretend to be strictly so. But this proba¬ 
bility is obvious when we consider for a moment the vast dis¬ 
parity in size between the two countries, and the nmre scattered 
condition of the farming classes in America—especially in the 
Western States of the Union—^thus making the collection of 
statistics more desultory and uncertain. But the Returns may, 
nevertheless, be accepted as approximating pretty closely to 
the truth; and it may at the same time be assumed that the 
machinery for collecting them is gradually approaching nearer 
to accuracy. I propose, in this division of my Report, to deal 
only with land and crops, leaving the cattle to be dealt with 
subsequently; and I take this question of the land first, because 
it is the prime factor in the production of food, and because it 
is a fixed and tangible quantity, so far, at all events, as area is 
concerned. 

The prodigious resources of the United States, agriculturally 
speaking, are at once apparent in the following figures, which 
indicate the total area of the Union. The proportions of land 
in farms, and of land surveyed but not in farms, are from the 
Census of 1870. I give the statistics in extenso^ because they 
possess great interest and importance in connection with the 
subject of the meat-supply, inasmuch as they illustrate not only 
the vast resources of the America of the future, taken as a whole^ 
but also the present capabilities of those sections of the country 
which are said to be specially well adapted to the raising and 
feeding of stock. 

The total superficial area of the United States and Territories 
is estimated by the Government statisticians to be 3,611,889 
square miles. Referring to Table No. 1, we find that the 
acreage of land is computed by survey to reach the stupen¬ 
dous total of 2,311,544,959 acres! This includes, however, 
the mountains and forest-lands, but not the water-surface of the 
country. Compare this with the total acreage of land in the 
British Islands. We have here a total of 76,318,648 acres, 
including woods and forests; and the comparison between the 
two countries stands as one to thirty, leaving a balance in favour 
of America of 21,985,519 acres! Or, in other words, if the 
States and Territories were in thirty divisions, instead of in forty- 
eight, each of them would be larger than the whole of the British 
Islands. As they stand, however, six of them are each larger, 
Texas alone being considerably more than twice as large aa 
Great Britain. (1^ Table I., p. 300.) 
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In the Statistician’s Report of the Department of Agriculture 
for the year 1875, the area of land under crops is summarised as 
follows :~ 


Acres. 

Indian corn. 44,841,371 

Wheat. 26,381,512 

Rye . 1,359,788 

Oats .11,915,075 

Barley. 1,789,902 

Buckwheat. 575,530 

Potatoes. 1,510,041 

Hay. 23,507,964 

Tobacco. 559,049 

Cotton. 10,803,030 

Total acreage under crops .. 123,243,262 


Deducting the foregoing total acreage under crops from the 
total area of land in farms, as given by the Census of 1870, we 
have a surplus in grass of 284,480,102 acres. This is, however, 
at present certainly below the mark, for, in the five years between 
1870 and 1875, a large quantity of land, classed in the former 
year as ‘‘ land surveyed but not in farms,” was taken possession 
of by settlers, and more or less fenced in and cultivated—a 
larger area, in all probability, than the increase in the same 
period of land under crops, great as that was. Compare these 
figures with similar ones relating to Great Britain, and they 
come out in very bold relief. In the year 1870 there were in 
the United States and Territories a grand total of 407,723,364 
acres in farms. In the year 1875 there were in the British 
Islands a grand total of 47,314,000 acres under all kinds of 
crops, and in gx*ass, exclusive of heath and mountain pasture- 
land. Thus, in America, the area of farmed land is already 
more than eight-and-a-half-times as large as the area of farmed 
land in England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Channel 
Islands, all put together. Indeed, the area of land under Indian 
corn in America—within considerably less than three millions 
•of acres—is equal in extent to the whole area under any system 
of cultivation whatever in the British Islands, be it green crops, 
cereals, or grass natural and artificial. And this disparity 
between the extent of farmed land in the two countries (sup¬ 
posing the extent of farmed land in Great Britain to remain as 
it now is) may, and in due time will, be increased until the 
proportion stands as one to forty; and this proportion, when 
attained, will leave in the United States over four hundred and 
eighteen millions of acres to be retained as forest or other land 
not devoted to agriculture. 

In order to obtain a clearer idea of—for the next century or 
more—the practically boundless extent of country which the 













Tabi^ L—Showing the Area of Land in Farms, of Land Surveyed but not yet in Farms, and of Forest Land in 
Farms and otherwise, in the United States, in the year 1870, taken from the Kefort of the U.S. Department 
of Agrioultdre for 1875. 
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foregoing statistics represent, let us for a moment reduce our 
survey of America to the limits of one only of the thirty-seven 
States, and that one not the largest—Kansas. The area of this 
State comprises 52,043,520 acres (or several millions more than 
the whole of the farmed area of the British Islands), and of this 
only 5,656,879 acres were in farms in 1870 ; the rest being prin¬ 
cipally fine rolling prairie-land, covered with rich native grasses, 
and forming some of the finest natural pastures in the world. 
“The original forest-area of this State was quite small, and 
chiefly confined to the borders of the streams ; on original 
prairies, forest-growth is increasing rapidly from two causes: 
the first is the arrest of prairie-fires by cultivation, which has 
resulted extensively in the spontaneous springing-up on unculti¬ 
vated portions of a thick growth of young trees, which grow 
with wonderful thrift; the second cause is, the planting of 
forests, now doubly stimulated by legislative encouragement, 
and by assured success in respect to both growth and profit.” * 
At present, however, only 11*2 per cent, of the State is in wood¬ 
land. The increase of woodland will tend to an increased 
rainfall, which will in turn stimulate the growth of succulent 
grasses, and the effect of this change will be to improve the 
State as a grazing country. Government encouragement is 
everywhere held out for the planting of forests. Many other 
States, such as Colorado, Iowa, Wyoming, Nebraska, Texas, 
New Mexico, &c., might be described similarly; for each of 
them likewise possesses immense tracts of land, still unoccupied, 
which is said to be admirably adapted to the pursuit of cattle¬ 
raising and feeding; and this at a cost such as will enable 
American farmers to push their enterprise profitably, at present 
prices of meat, for generations to come. 

In Kansas, cattle-raising is said to be a most lucrative busi¬ 
ness, the profits on some of the ranches being stated at 60 to 
100 per cent, per annum. Many cattle raised in these Western 
States are drafted off into the Eastern ones, where they are 
fattened for consumption by Eastern populations. For some 
years this has proved in Kansas a most important trade. 

Mr. N. P. Wisborg, of Odense, Allen County, Kansas, wrote 
to me under date April 16, 1877, as follows :— 

“ Our grass is abundant and unsurpassed for fattening, and costs nothing 
(as it is not cultivated or occupied), and we have pure running streams of 
water. The cattle come up in October beautiful animals, and here again they 
are stall-fed, receiving all the com (maize) they will eat. We select a spot, 
with water and wood adjacent, build feed-racks and troughs, and haul hay and 
com with teams to the rac^, &c. We get our hay as we get grass, for 
nothing, and whatever the cost is, is the work. Of course we have good ma- 


* Statistics of Forestry. Department of Agriculture. Beport, 1875. 
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chinery, and, as the ground is smooth, we somehow have a wholesale way of 
running up stacks with horses, and J^ul them in winter to the cattle. Calves 
at six months old are bought for 248.; one year old, 408.; two years old, 728. 
to^ 808.; and three years old 6Z. to 7Z.. Our principal food for fettening in 
winter, in fact our only food, is corn (maize). The word ‘ com * indicates 
nothing but maize. The milk of the cows, which the calves are not allowed 
to suck, IS fed to hogs; and as the milk is very rich, owing to the cows re¬ 
ceiving a large quantity of com, the hogs thrive rapidly on it—faster than they 
would with corn alone. Pork at 2d, to Zd, per lb., gross weight, and fed in 
this manner, takes oif a large share of the expense attached to the cows.'* * 

From the foregoing it would appear that cattle are not con¬ 
sidered sufficiently matured for slaughter until they are four or 
five years old. This coincides with a statement made to me by 
Mr. J. Augustus Lippincott, of Liverpool, who is the unloading 
superintendent on this side for J. C. Eastman and Co., of New 
York, who are, at present, the largest as they were for some time 
the only exporters of dead meat to this country. Mr. Lippincott 
informed me that the exporters were careful not to purchase for 
the English market any but well-fed and fully developed animals, 
four or five years old. Mere ‘‘ beeflings,” two to three years old, 
were avoided. Before the trade to England had provided a new 
outlet, the demand for these Western cattle had been only to 
supply the Eastern States and cities, and the supply far exce^ed 
the demand. 

The fee-simple of land in these Western States can be bought 
at prices varying from 4^. per acre upwards, the difference being 
governed more by the situation than by the quality of the land, 
nearness to a railroad being the chief consideration; this, of 
course, means land which requires fencing in, and on which 
there are no buildings or roads—^land in its natural state, in fact. 
Land in such profuse abundance, cheap and good, provides the 
first requisite for the production of beef and mutton, and it is 
more than probable that the new and profitable outlet, which 
the exportation of meat to this country has provided them 
with, will give a powerful stimulus to the enterprise of the 
farmers of America. They possess natural advantages which 
will enable them to become, on advantageous and superior terms, 
competitors with the farmers of the British Isles in the produc¬ 
tion of beef and mutton. That they possess the necessary enter¬ 
prise is abundantly proved in many ways already, notably 
in this last achievement of sending dead meat in a perfectly 
fresh condition, 3000 miles over the sea. The disadvantages 
under which they labour will be examined under the head of 
" Transit.” 


* The prices nven in English money have been calculated from those origi¬ 
nally given, at ffie rate of 48. to the dollar and id to the cent 
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An abundance of cheaply produced corn and general feed¬ 
ing stuffs gives the American farmer an immense additional 
advantage in the production of meat; and a great deal of 
the former which we have been in the habit of receiving from 
them, and which has already become indispensable to the rent¬ 
paying farmers of this country, will in the future come to us 
in the manufactured form of meat. Instead of sending us their 
cheap corn in such enormous quantities for us to turn it into 
animal food, they will to a great extent send it to us already 
converted into flesh. And from this new departure the American 
farmer will reap a double advantage : he will send us his con¬ 
verted corn at a smaller rate of freight than he could send it in its 
original form. Converted into animal matter, the carriage on it 
will be lighter than if it were sent as a vegetable production. 
The second advantage consists in the improvement which will 
accrue to the Western farms from the consumption on them of 
large quantities of corn in the process of fattening animals, as 
contrasted with sending the corn itself to this country. Hitherto 
a system of continual cropping and sending the grain to Europe, 
has tended in many portions of America to impoverish the 
land. In some of the Southern States, more particularly, this 
system has been carried on to such an extent that much land 
has been abandoned because it ceased to yield a remunerative 
return to the farmer. 

With a view to stock-feeding, maize—or, as it is specifically 
termed throughout the States, ‘‘corn”—is the most important 
cereal grown. Sown early in May, this crop grows at a mar¬ 
vellous rate. In the first week of September I have seen it 
flourishing grandly, 10 to 15 feet high, so that a man on horse¬ 
back could not be seen riding down between the rows of it. It 
is generally ripe by the end of September, but is commonly 
allowed to stand longer, until a frost or two have been on it, 
when it is said to “ husk ” the more readily. It is a crop easy 
of cultivation, and its value to the Western farmer is very great, 
a value which is enhanced on so much of it as can be turned into 
flesh. We have already seen that the estimated area under 
“corn,” in the year 1875, was 44,800,000 acres ; and, according 
to the same official statistics, the estimated yield from this 
enormous area of land, in the same year, was 1,321,069,000 
bushels! Hitherto the farmer, owing to the limited demand 
for fat cattle, has not had much inducement to turn his corn into 
the more concentrated form of meat; but that the new trade 
in beef which has suddenly and successfully opened out will 
provide the lacking inducement, is now placed beyond a doubt. 
The freight on a car-load of cattle, say five tons, from Chicago 
or St. Louis to New York or Philadelphia, is about the same as 
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on a load of com; but the value of the load of cattle is far 
higher than the load of corn ; hence it follows that the freight 
percentage, to the value of the load despatched, is correspond¬ 
ingly diminished. 

The great belt of country situated between the parallel lines 
of latitude, 30® and 40°, and stretching across the great con¬ 
tinent, provides for future use vast pasturages of fine land, much 
of which possesses the all-important advantage of a much finer 
and more genial winter climate than we are accustoihed to in 
England. Mr. Henry Stewart of New York quotes from the 
‘ Chicago Tribune,’ as follows :—“ The plains westward of 
Omaha (on the Missouri river) were in February clear of snow, 
and the grazing all along the Union Pacific Railway was 
splendid, with plenty of water.” And he goes on, himself, to 
say,—“ Let it be remembered that the whole country from the 
Rio Grande, the southern boundary of Texas, to the British 
boundary on the north, 1500 miles in extent; and westward 
from the Missouri for from 500 to 1000 miles, is either one 
grassy plain or luxuriant grass-covered valleys. Colorado is 
about the centre of this district. By and by all this vast pasture 
will be occupied by graziers with their herds of grade short¬ 
horns. This is the competition that English graziers and 
farmers must inevitably meet.” 

Some Americans who write on this subject betray, unwit¬ 
tingly perhaps, a not unnatural undertone of exultation over the 
unexpected prospect which has recently opened out for the 
development of the resources of their great country. It must, 
however, be remembered that the summer-climate of America is 
not comparable to that of England for the grazing of cattle and 
sheep. It is lar too hot and arid in many parts of the country. 
Many of the so-called “grazing-sections” become most years 
parched deserts, on which scarcely a green blade of grass is seen 
for months. We in England had a touch of this sort of thing 
in the summer of 1868. In the autumn of 1871, in the months 
of August and September, I travelled through New York, Ohio, 
and several other States, and I found our summer of 1868 there. 
Everything was dry, brown, and parched, except in some of the 
low-lying valleys, whose alluvial soils were well supplied with 
moisture from the rivers which ran through them. On inquiry^ 
I learnt from the farmers that this was their usual fare. Never¬ 
theless the cattle did not look amiss, they were acclimatised ; 
but in the dry months the farmers largely resort to “ soiling ” 
their cattle with “ green corn,” and so manage to counteract the 
burning influence of the sun. It follows, then, that the Americans 
as a rule cannot compete with us in fattening cattle on grass, so 
far as climate is concerned; but the cheapness of both land and 
tattle with them more than counterbalances our climatic advan- 
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tages. But in winter the advantages rest wholly with them, and it 
is for this and other reasons that we may expect their competition 
to tell most heavily against English farmers in the winter season. 

In reviewing the land-resources of America I must not over¬ 
look the fruitful States of California and Oregon. Though 
placed on the far side of the great continent, some 3000 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean, they are not too far away to influence 
in a greater or less degree the exportation, from the Eastern and 
Middle States, of dressed meat to Europe. Together they con¬ 
tain upwards of 200,000,000 acres, much of which is under a 
magnificent climate. In the production of the finest fruits of 
various kinds, California stands almost unrivalled. Besides 
being a celebrated grain-raising State, it is already becoming 
noted for its cattle and sheep; of the former it has 1,075,000, 
whilst of the latter it has one-third more than any State in the 
Union, viz., 6,750,000. There are some immense farms and 
cattle-ranches in California, of which the following extracts, 
copied from the ‘Pacific Rural Press’ of May 19, 1877, will 
give an idea ;— 

“ Dr. Glenn, of Colusa, has the reputation of leading in the line of grain¬ 
farming, and he has now 45,000 acres under cultivation. He is making cal¬ 
culations on a crop of 10,000 tons of grain, against 18,000 tons last year. He 
has already purchased 200,000 sacks to put the gram m.” 

“ Haggin and CaiT, of Kern County, had 30,000 acres in their stock farm 
before they began operations under the desert land-law, and now they have, 
perhaps, as much more which they will bring imder irrigation. The crops 
this season are, 2000 acres of barley, 1000 acres wheat, 176 acres corn, and 
3000 acres alfalfa. The stock consists of 10,000 head of cattle, 20,000 sheep, 
600 head of horses, and 1000 hogs. The working force at the i)rescnt time is 
625 men.” 

On the 20th of March last, a number of gentlemen met in the 
Granger Hall, San Francisco, for the purpose of making arrange¬ 
ments for the incorporation of a Fruit and Meat Shipping Com¬ 
pany. The proposed plan is to establish slaughterhouses at 
some principal railroad shipping points ; there to dress the meat, 
beef or mutton, and ship it in quarters in refrigerator-cars to San 
Francisco or the eastern markets. The capital stock was placed 
at 100,000/., of which two-fifths were subscribed immediately. 
This company will send fresh meat to the Eastern States, and 
they in turn will send an increased supply to Europe. Cali¬ 
fornia’s one great drawback—the same that so much reduces the 
agricultural value of many portions of the Western States—is 
its meagre and precarious rainfall. But for this it would be, 
perhaps, the finest and most delightful of countries. As it is, 
however, the droughts are commonly of long duration and ter¬ 
rible in severity; and it sometimes happens that farmers have 
to kill off a portion of their flocks and herds in order to save 
the lives of the remainder. Mr. Horace J. Smith, writing to 
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me from Los Angelos County, California, under date April 16^ 
1877, says:—‘‘Out here we have only had 3 inches of rain 
since last May, and we expect no more till next November. The 
cattle ranges are therefore arid and baked, and the herds of 
animals are being slaughtered for their hides and tallow. In 
spite, however, of this drought, the orange and vine are thriving; 
and as this region has a splendid ‘ climate attachment,’ a large 
body of settlers is coming in.” The planting of forests where 
needed, and a better system of farming, will in time modify this 
drought evil, but at present it operates frequently and disastrously. 
The climatic influence of America is illustrated by the dis¬ 
parity in the number of stock which the grass-land of that 
country carries, as compared with the British Islands. In the 
former country, in the year 1875, there were 148,680,327 acres 
of pasture and meadow land, exclusive of woodland; in the 
latter, 30,110,555, including rotation grasses. The following 
calculations show the number of horses (in America, horses and 
mules), cattle, and sheep, per 100 acres of land under grass:— 


Amebica. 


England. 


7*49 horses and mules 
18*74 cattle 
24 * 16 sheep 


9*26 horses 
33*75 cattle 
111*23 sheep 


In the year above mentioned there were in America 11,149,800 
horses and mules, 27,870,700 cattle, and 35,935,300 sheep. In 
the British Islands at the same time there were 2,790,851 horses 
of all kinds, 10,162,787 cattle, and 33,491,948 sheep. 

One of the greatest pests of the American farmer, almost if 
not quite equal to the droughts in severity, is the grasshopper 
plague. These pests exist in myriads innumerable; they rise 
up in dense swarms, almost darkening the air. Here is a 
picture of Kansas farming, by the ‘ Scotsman’s ’ Special Reporter, 
dated Salina, Kansas, May 23,1877 :— 

“ The part of Kansas I visited first was that intersected by the Central Branch 
Umon Pacific Kailroad, which runs from Atchison to Washington, a distance 
of over 120 miles. This district is well watered, and though the summits of 
the ‘ bluifs ’ or heights are bare and water-worn, it contains a great stretch 
of very fine soil—sandy loam, impregnated with lime, and ranging from one 
to three feet deep. Settlements are pretty numerous along the line, but still 
the main portion of the land is held by the railway Compaq and hmd specu¬ 
lators, and is for sale at from one to five dollars per acre. The greater part of 
that held by speculators is land purchased from the Kansas Agricultural 
College at Manhattan (which received a large grant of land from the Govern¬ 
ment for support) and half-cultivated homesteads that have been desert^. 
Half-cultivated homesteads deserted! How does this happen ? In a manner 
easily explained. A man with probably a wife and a young family, whose 
possessions and prospects at home may not be equal to the prospective demands 
of his family, is urged abroad to seek for a competence. He comes here and 
^aces himself on a Government section, or purchases a small piece of land. 
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He has probably just capital enough to secure the land, buy a light team of 
horses and the few necessary implements, build a shanty, find seed for a 
few acres, and maintain himself and his family till the first crop is reaped. The 
grasshopper plague, or a drought, visits his locality, destroys two-thirds or the 
whole of his crop, and leaves him destitute, or almost so. By mortgaging his 
meagre possession or by a loan from home he may be able to seed a few 
more acres for one more trial. Similar misfortune [falls upon this crop, and 
at last in despair he sells his partially improved holding for a mere trifle and 
returns home, or moves elsewhere. I passed several homesteads having a 
history of this kind, and visited settlers alongside, who, as a rule, were young 
or middle-aged men with young families, and of very limited means. Most of 
them had been here for two, three, or four years, had had heavy losses by grass¬ 
hoppers and drought, and (several of them at least) were now in such reduced 
circumstances that like misfortune for another year or two would swallow 
their last cent. One English settler said he had laboured here for three years 
and lost so much of the little he had to begin with, that another year such as 
those he had experienced would drive him off in despair, and quite penniless. 
Another settler, from the New England States, declared that no class of men 
with small means were making money, or even a comfortable living at farming 
in this locality save Swedes, and the secret of their success he explained 
thus :—‘ They take the good of everything. What the cattle won’t eat they 
give to the hogs, and what the hogs won’t eat they eat themselves. They are 
the dirtiest fellows on the earth.’ A good many Germans emigrated here 
several years ago, and by clubbing together and by assisting and encouraging 
each other they have made tolerably comfortable homes, and are likely to 
make a little money forthwith. 

“ While partial or complete failure has been the fate of the majority of those 
who have attempted farming here with small means—probably not more 
than 2002.—nine out of every ten of those who commmenced three or four or 
more years ago, with a sufficiency of money to meet emergencies at the outset, 
are already receiving fair return for their capital, and have every prospect of 
realising moderate fortunes. It might be asked what would be a sufficiency 
of capital to purchase and farm successfully, say, 100 acres of land in Kansas? 
Less than 5002. would be too little. Good homesteads, unless at a great dis¬ 
tance from railways, are mostly all taken up, and therefore land must be 
bought, and would cost at least 752. A team of horses and harness would 
cost about 502., the necessary implements 1002., stable and barn 152., and 
dwelling-house and furniture (of even moderate pretensions) 1002. No man 
could consider himself safe unless, after defraying all these preliminary outlays, 
and laying down the first crop, he had at least one-third of his capital un- 
touch^.” 

Statistics op American Cattle. 

Having examined the land resources by which America may 
in the future increase her production of animal food, I may now 
turn to the statistics of the animals themselves, an examina* 
tion of which will, I believe, confirm what has been already 
suggested as to the vast agricultural possibilities of the great 
Continent of the West. The increase of cattle in the United 
States in the past thirty-five years has, as we shall presently see, 
been great and rapid. A continuance of this increase depends 
upon a sustained demand: facilities for it remain almost un¬ 
bounded ; the inducements only are, or rather were, wanting. 
The facilities are:—a virgin soil of first quality, covered with 
rich natural grasses, whose fattening properties are said to be 
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of a very superior order; rich in all that make soils valuable 
to the farmer; situated under a climate whose winter is less 
fickle and rigorous than our own; land whose fee-simple 
purchase-money is about equivalent to what is paid per annum 
as rent and taxes of land in England. The inducements are of 
a purely commercial nature, and are governed by the laws of 
supply and demand. So, if the demand for them exists in 
England, the cattle will be produced in America. 

In the year 1840 it was computed that there were 14,971,586 
head of meat-cattle in the country; by the year 1850 they had 
increased to 18,678,582; and in 1870 they were estimated to 
number 28,678,582. Here, as it would seem, the maximum for 
the present was reached, the supply having exceeded the demand ; 
and the natural consequence of excessive production now inter¬ 
vened. The cattle diminished in value first, and then in 
numbers. In the two years following 1870, there took place a 
considerable decrease in numbers, which was continued, though 
to a less extent, yet another year. After this the cattle began 
to rapidly increase again. The numbers are given as follows :— 

In 1870 there were 28,678,582 

„ 1872 „ „ 26,989,700 

„ 1873 „ „ 26,923,400 

„ 1875 „ „ 27,870,700 

In the first of these years, as it would appear, the balance 
between supply and demand had been interfered with by ex¬ 
cessive production, and a reaction had set in. Still, there 
can exist no doubt that, but for lack of demand, the ratio of 
increase which had held good up to the period of 1870 could and 
would have been maintained. But the demand fell off, and cattle 
could no longer be raised at profitable rates. At this stage it 
became the practice in the dairying districts to knock on the 
head large numbers of bull-calves as soon as they were calved, 
for the simple reason that, little as it was, they were worth more 
dead than alive; to which may be added the then great advan¬ 
tage of having them out of the way altogether. The calves were 
boiled down for glue, or as food for the pigs, for gelatine, or for 
any profitable purpose which might suggest itself—anything, in 
fact, to get rid of them. Now, however, “ the slaughter of the 
innocents” will diminish greatly, if not cease altogether, and 
they will be reared for ultimate consumption on English dinner- 
tables I The result of this step, then, will of course be that, in 
three years’ time, there will be an immense number of fat oxen 
available for exportation to England. 

Calves reared in the dairying districts of the Eastern States— 
the surplus of them, that is—can, if expedient, be easily conveyed 
by rail to the cattle ‘‘ ranches” of Central America, where their 
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growth up to a state of well-fed beef, may be well and cheaply 
carried on and completed. 

The new commerce in dead-meat suggests in this place another 
consideration. As in England, so in America, the production of 
beef and mutton, as compared with dairying, admits of diminished 
labour-bills, and of smaller general expenses of the farm. This 
consideration will no doubt influence many of the dairy-farmers 
in the Eastern States to turn their attention, at all events in part, 
to the fattening of cattle for the butcher rather than to the pro¬ 
duction of cheese and butter in such large quantities as has now 
for some years been the practice in some of the Eastern States; 
and it may therefore follow, that we shall for a time receive less 
dairy produce from them than we have done in late years. 
Such being the case, the production of milk for cheese and 
butter making, and for the supply of our cities, will in England 
regain some of the ground it has lost. And it is not improbable 
that these two branches of agricultural enterprise—the production 
of beef and mutton on the one hand, and ol milk on the other— 
will alternate in the two countries, as to the estimation in which 
they are held by farmers; that is, when cheese-making is in 
favour in America it will be in disfavour in England, and vice^ 
versa. This, however, is necessarily conjectural, and need not 
be pursued any farther now. But, be that as it may, the new 
outlet for their fat-stock will cause American farmers to turn 
their attention more to the production of beef and mutton than 
they have hitherto had inducement to do. 

It may be thought now that, at all events until three years 
hence, America will not be able to send us very much flesh-meat; 
but the following considerations seem to me to demonstrate the 
fact, that America is already in a position to spare immense 
quantities of animal food. They are given on the authority of 
“ W. G.,” in ‘ The Country ’ newspaper, in March last;— 

“ By roughly estimating the statistics which we gave last week, we find 
there are in America about nine acres of land ‘ in farms * to evciy head of the 
population, and about three head of cattle to every four people estimated in 
the last census. In Canada there are tour and a half acres of the best grazing 
land of the Dominion to every head of the |)opulation, and about two head of 
cattle to every three persons. But in Great Britain and Ireland there are 
about three-quarters of a cultivated acre to every person, and only one head 
of cattle to every three of the inhabitants. These facts show that, while our 
own proportionate produce of beef is comparatively restricted, the supply in 
both Canada and the United States will be practically unlimited for many 
years to come.” 

That these conclusions, for all necessary purposes of com¬ 
parison in this connection, are substantially correct, will be seen 
by the following comparisons, which are from Returns made in 
1870 in the different countries :— 
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Fopnlation 

Acres in Farms. 

Cattle. 

United States . 

42,856.000 

405,226,799 

28,674,582 

Canada . 

3,727.000 

14,550,560 

2,484,646 

Great Britain and Ireland.. 

31.205,000 

46,177,367* | 

9,235,052 


In the great dairying States of the Union (namely, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, more particularly) calves are 
reared much in the same way as in England. Where milk is 
valuable for cheese and butter making, it is naturally economised 
for that purpose; but in districts where cheese-factories have 
not yet been established, the calves are reared by allowing them 
to suck from the cows. Mr. N. P. Wisborg, of Kansas, from 
whose letter I have previously quoted, thus describes the custom 
of rearing calves which is in vogue in his section of that State:— 
“Calves are raised by allowing them to suck from the cows; 
they are turned to their mothers twice a day, and get half the 
milk, and are kept in a separate pasture between times. After 
four months the calves are taken off and kept apart from the 
cows until the habit of sucking is forgotten, when they are turned 
out with the rest of the herd. At three years old we begin to 
feed with grain, and shove along over winter.” 

In some other quarters calves are allowed to run constantly 
with their dams until old enough to be finally weaned from milk, 
and an excellent foundation is thus laid for line well-developed 
animals. In the more northern States, such as Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, &c., where the winters are severe, these young cattle are 
more or less protected from the inclemency of the weather by 
one kind or another of natural and artificial shelter, and they 
require to be supplied with food over and above what they may 
be able to procure for themselves. Deep snows, which com¬ 
monly lie for several weeks, and even for months, prevail in the 
northern winters, and during these times the cattle depend 
entirely on food supplied to them by man ; but when there is 
little or no snow on the ground they can help themselves to a 
greater or less extent from the land. But in many parts of the vast 
territory which is embraced in the States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas,^ 
Arizona, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c., &c., the cattle can do well 
out on grass all the year round, and they require but little atten¬ 
tion and no feeding, for in these latitudes the winters are more 
genial. It is from these States, and others possessing similar 


This figure, like those above it, includes grass-land, but the 
amounted only to 24,092,072 acres.—^E ditob. 
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advantages, that the great supplies of American beef must be 
drawn for future exportation to England. For some years they 
have sent considerable numbers of cattle annually to the Eastern 
States. 

A special correspondent of the ‘Chicago Tribune^ wrote 
from Colorado in December last, as follows: “ It is only five or 
six years since the cattle men began to put their ‘ driyes ’ in any 
considerable numbers well out on to the pastures to graze; and 
before that time very few permanent ranches were established. 
Now there are hundreds of herds, each numbering from 1000 to 
5000 cattle, and some running as high as 10,000 and 20,000, 
along the Smoky Hill, the Arkansas Valley, and the Laramie 
Plains. The Platte and Arkansas, far up to their very sources, 
the divide separating their head-waters, the foot-hills, and the 
parks in the very heart of the Rocky Mountains, have been found 
good pasturage. This business has increased rapidly.” The 
same correspondent refers specially to some of the Colorado 
herds, giving their numbers and the names of their owners ;— 

“ J. W. IlifiF, on the South Platte, has from 20,000 to 25,000 head; he 
added 10,000 to it last year. John Hitson, on the Bijou, used to have 20,000, 
but he reduced his herd to from 3000 to 4000; Wilson Brothers, on the Big 
and Little Muddy, 3600; J. P. Farmer, Bijou, 3000; Lyman Cole, Big 
Muddy, 2000; Williams and Wetzell, Beaver, 3000; Charles Goodnight 
Arkansas Valley, 5000; J. L. Brush, South Platte, 2500; Johnsons and Don¬ 
aldson, Evans, 4000; Crow and Randall, Arkansas Valley, 2000; William 
Beckwith, Wet Mountain Valley, 5000; Dickey and Brother, San Luis Valley, 
5000; William and Edward Clayton, San Luis Valley, 2000. This makes 
about 60,000 head owned by thirteen different cattle hr^. There are a great 
many herds on the South Platte, Bijou, Box Elder, Arkansas, Purgatoire, 
St. Charles, Huerfano, and in the Wet Mountains; Estes, North, South, and 
Middle Parks, running from 1000 to 2500 head each. There are probably 800 
to 1000 smaller cattle-owners, having from 500 to 800, or 1000 head each.” 

The following is from the pen of the special correspondent of 
the ‘ Scotsman,’ and dated Denver, Colorado, June 5, 1877 :— 

“The ‘Cattle King' of Colorado is Mr. J. W. Iliff, of South Platte. He 
began cattle-raising on a small scale in 1861, and now owns close on 35,000 
cattle and nine ranches, extending to over 15,000 acres, and stretching for thirty 
miles along the north bank of the south fork of the river Platte. The State 
land grants, extending to about 650,000 acres, have not as yet .been located, 
and therefore the prairies of Colorado are all (or have been) subject to the 
Homestead and Pre-emption laws, which make it impossible for a man to buy 
up large tracts of land. Mr. lliff obtained his large estate by buying out 
settlers, many of whom were his own cattlemen, who homesteaded or pre- 
em^d most probably with the view of selling off as soon as possible. Mr. 
Hiff keeps from 6000 to 7000 cows, and uses none but shorthorn bulls. He 
has been using improved sires all along, and now he has probably the finest 
stock in the State. He buys his bulls generally in Illinois and Iowa, believing 
that animals bred in these States stand the change to Colorado better than those 
bred in more eastern States, and pays for each from |60 to |80 (12Z. to 16Z.). 
His draft for this year, ntunbering fifty, arrived the other day, and these will 
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be grazed during the present summer on reserved pastures and fed on hay in 
sheds the first winter, so as to accustom them gradually to the rigour of the 
Colorado winters. About the month of Julj^ Mr. Iliff buys in from 10,000 to 
16,000 Texas steers, rising two and three years, and retains them for a year 
or two, and then exports them to Chicago as beef in the fall, along with three 
and four-year-old steers of his own breeding. When bought these Texans 
weigh from 600 to 800 lbs., and cost from $11 to $15, and when sold they 
weigh, on the average, about 1000 lbs., and bring from $30 to $37, or from 3i 
to 3t cents per lb. of live weight. Mr. Iliffs steers of his own breeding weigh 
from 1100 to 1200 lbs. when sold, and brmg from $38 to $50, or from 3J to 4i 
cents per lb. These native steers would probably weigh from 600 to 700 lbs. 
in beef, which would thus cost the man who slaughters the animals from 64 to 
74 cents, or from Zid. to Sid. per lb. Mr. lliff employs about forty men all 
summer, and a dozen during winter, and pays them from $25 to $30 a-month 
and board. He requires 200 horses, and these are all bought in. Occasionally, 
in a severe snowstorm, cattle get a little hay, but never taste com. 

“ A good many herds, belonging to Wyoming and Nebraska stock-owners, 
mingle with Mr. IlifiTs cattle l^tween the north and south forks of the Platte 
Kiver. Messrs. Swan Brothers have about 12,000; Messrs. Cary Brothers, 
10,000; Messrs. Creighton and M‘Shane, 10,000; Messrs. Sturgers and Lane, 
8000; and Mr. Seanght, 6000; while several others have herds nearly as 
large. All these men work, in the mam, on the same plan as Mr, Iliff, but 
all are not so careful in the procuring of really good sires.” 

It is not likely that many cattle from these herds have at present 
found their way to England; but they have served to fill up the 
gap caused by the dressed-beef trade in the States from which 
such beef has hitherto been drawn ; and in course of time we 
shall probably procure meat from all the Western States. It is 
said that more cattle would have been sent to the seaboard from 
Illinois and Kentucky, but that the new business quite over¬ 
taxed the rolling-stock of the railway companies. The meat 
sent to England is from the “ improved ” herds, none but the 
best qualities being thought good enough for the export trade. 
The exporters were wise enough not to run the risk of injuring 
the reputation of the new business by sending any but first-class 
qualities, and the result was that American beef soon conquered 
the prejudice which at first existed against it in the minds of the 
British public. 

The native-bred cattle of Texas are considered inferior to 
those of most other Western States. Centuries ago the Moors 
of Andalusia reared large herds of awkward, lanky, long-horned 
cattle, some of which were taken across the Atlantic by the 
Spaniards who discovered Mexico, and afterwards settl^ in 
Texas. These cattle have been so exclusively reared ever 
since, that the Texan cattle of to-day may be called full- 
blooded Spanish, and they are said to have inherited all the 
characteristics of the original stock. On the vast plains of 
Texas these cattle became, to all intents and purposes, wild 
cattle; and even yet some of the herds are in a semi-wild 
state, so that it is unsafe for a man on foot to venture amongst 
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them. These Texan cattle are sent in very considerable num¬ 
bers to the great corn-raising districts of the Mississippi Valley, 
where they are fattened. Few, however, if any, of the pure 
wild-bred stock are sent, the native being of very inferior 
quality, difficult to fatten, and not valuable when fat. Great 
efforts are now being made to improve these cattle, and so far 
with marked success, for they are said to improve marvellously 
when crossed with the Shorthorn. 

The special agricultural reporter of the ‘Scotsman,’ under 
date May 2nd, wrote from San Antonia, Texas, as follows:— 

“ There are a few ‘ broad-acred squires ’ here. Captain Kinp^, Nueces County, 
poBsessess 150,000 acres fenced, and about 200,000 unfenced land, and owns 
between 40,000 and 50,000 cattle and 5000 sheep. His herd of cattle was at 
one time much larger, but he has reduced the number so as to enable him to 
proceed quickly with the improvement of his stock, and also to Tc%t his pastures 
within fence. Captain Kennedy, also of Nueces County, owns about 140,000 
acres, all within fence, and about 40,000 cattle; while Messrs. Coleman, 
Mathis, and Fulton, of Aransas, have 210,000 acres within fence, and own 
about 100,000 cattle. This firm, in fact, are the largest stock-owners in Texas, 
and may well be so. Mrs. Rabb, Corpus Christi, has 50,000 acres enclosed, 
and owns 15,000 cattle, about one-halt of her herd having been disposed of in 
one contract last fall at $4, or 16s. a head. There are many others who count 
their acres and cattle by thousands.” 

The price Mrs. Rabb is said to have sold half her herd at, if 
true, denotes that the cattle were of the commonest kind; for I 
read in an extract from the ‘ New York Times,’ that Mr. King 
sold a large number from his herd, to go to Kansas, at $33.00 per 
head, or about 6Z. 10^. The same correspondent says,— 

“These animals get no food summer or winter but what they gather on the 
prairies and in the woods; and scaicely any watch is kept over them except 
in spring and fall, when the increase for the year is branded. All the herds 
within a radius of hundreds of miles mingle together on the unfenced ranges, 
and therefore it becomes imperative on every individual owner to have a dis¬ 
tinct brand for himself. These brands have to be registered with the State 
officials, and are advertised in certam newspapers, and generally consist of one, 
two, or more letters, often joined in strange fantastical forms. One man may 
have several brands, and sometimes instead pf selling so many hundieds or 
thousands, he sells a certain brand, the ‘ strength * of each brand being reckoned 
from the number of calves branded last season. It is decreed by tlie State 
that every unbranded calf over twelve months old that is found wandering 
without its mother shall become the property of him who may first put his 
brand upon it, and to avoid losses in this way as far as possible, stock-owners 
go through the branding process twice every year—in spring and fall. 

“ As a rule, grass is plentiful in summer, and by the end of autumn cattle 
are invariably in very fair condition ; but the waste of winter wears most of 
the fat away. It is ‘ a feast and a famine ’ with the Texas cattle, and in a 
severe winter, such as the last, many thousands die from exposure and want 
of food. The average loss by death in the winter is about 20 per cent., and 
last winter—the most severe season experienced in Texas for many years— 
the loss in some cases was more than 30 per cent. The prairies here and 
there are strewn with whitened skeletons, and only an accliniatised Texan 
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-could contemplate with equanimity the fate of these unfortunate famished 
animals. 

“ The grass is neither rank nor very strong, but close, green and thriving; 
whilst the same healthy promising appearance is displayed by the few patches 
•of Indian corn, cotton, and oats—scarcely any wheat being grown in the south 
and south-western portions of the State, to which this letter particularly refers. 
‘This, however,’ says a Scotchman who has been resident here for several 
years, ‘is the best time for a stranger to see Texas. Now everything is 
green and healthy-looking, but if you were here in the end of June and July 
you would see everything scorched and withered-up with heat.’” 

Mr. L. F. Allen, Editor of the ‘ American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book,’ in a letter to me dated Buffalo, New York, April 16th, 
speaks as follows of the Texan cattle:—“None but first-class 
cattle are fit for exportation. Texan cattle, so called, are com¬ 
paratively worthless, although thousands of them are slaughtered 
for packing, and any numbers of common ones of our native 
breed, uncrossed by improved bulls, fill our markets for home 
consumption, and at much lower prices than are taken for 
exportation.” 

John T. Jones, Esq., of Barton, Arkansas, Master of the 
National Grange, in a letter dated May 12th, wrote to me:— 

The meat resources of our country are incalculable—equal to 
the demands of any market. Better perfection in breeds I 
cannot conceive of than they now have in the older States, 
though there is great need of improvement in many of the new 
States, especially in the immense State of Texas—the largest 
cattle-producing State, perhaps, in the world.” 

“ The live and dead meat trade,” says the ‘ Toronto Globe ’ of May 18th, 

has caused a marked increase of enquiry for shorthorn bulls and bull-calves 
of good constitution and pedigree. The series of shorthorn sales at Dexter 
Park, Chicago, closed on May 12th, after a four days' campaign of more than 
fair success. The great object now is to produce, from native stock, an animal 
that will mature a year earlier, weigh more when mature, and bring a higher 
price than the native cattle; and in order to do this it is necessary to cross 
the latter with pure-bred animals which have had the traits of early maturity, 
massiveness, and juiciness imidauted in them by several generations of breeding 
to these ends. For this shorthorns are prefered to any other breed, and already 
car-loads of young shorthorn bulls are being shipped to Texas and the West. 
The movement towards improving farm-stock is now fairly under way, and in 
after years these energetic measures will bear fruit. Some difficulty has been 
found in acclimatising pure-bred shorthorn bulls to the Texan climate, but 
with care bull-calves are found to do well.” 

The special reporter of the ‘ Scotsman,’ in the following, gives 
a good description of Kansas enterprise and capabilities. His 
descriptions may be accepted as fair and trustworthy:— 

“ During the past three or four years, shorthorn bulls have been imported 
pretty largely, and it seems very probable that before the lapse of an equal 
period of time few others will be in use. The majority of these bulls have 
hitherto come from Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky; but by-and-by 
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Kansas seems likely to become almost self-supporting in this respect. Mr. 
Albert Crane’s shorthorn herd at Durham Park, Marion County, Kansas, is one 
of the largest and also one of the best in America, and several others through¬ 
out the State have commenced on a smaller scale to rear the fashionaole 
shorthorn. 

“ Durham Park lies in the eastern division of the State, just south of the 
central line, and all around for many miles is beautiful open rolling prairie. 
It extends to 10,000 acres, was purchased four years ago by Mr. Albert Crane, 
of Chicago—a wealthy gentleman of English descent, who has, for long been 
engaged in real estate speculation. It was then all open prairie, but Mr. 
Crane has enclosed and subdivided the whole, erecting in all 43 miles ol 
‘ post and plank ’ fence, at a cost of £100 per mile. About 3000 acres have 
been brought under cultivation, and more than average crops of Indian com, 
rye, and oats are grown. The soil is fertile sandy loam, and is very easily 
cultivated. The shorthorn herd numbers m all about 200 head, and contains 
a Bates and a Booth department. It has been collected with great care and 
almost regardless of outlay, is in good condition, and is really a very valuable 
herd. Eefreshing sight indeed to glance at those stylish massive roans after 
a six weeks’ ramble among long-horned, rough, ragged-looking Texans and 
grades! All things are judged by comparison. The popular ‘ red, white, and 
roan* never before seemed so grand an animal. No razor-backs here. A 
characteristic American, who happened to inspect the herd along with the 
writer, and who claimed some acquaintance with Texas cows, bandied one of 
the stock bulls carefully, and, stretching his arm across the broad, well- 
covered loins of the massive animal, he remarked, with the air of a critic, 
‘ Guess he ain’t got a very well shed roof, that un T 

“ The Bates department numbers over seventy, and at the head of it are 
‘Grand Prince of Clara’ (28781), ‘Royal Lancaster’ (29870), and ‘Lord 
Bates IL’ (23740)—bulls of good character and fair quality. The second and 
third Duchesses of Airdrie are at Messrs. Avery & Murphy’s, Port Huron, 
paying a visit to the twenty-third Duke of Airdrie; but their two yearling 
heifers (Duchesses of Airdne, sixth and seventh), after second Duke of Hill- 
hurst, are here, and are looking well. Mr. Crane recently refused an offer of 
100,000 dollars (20,000?.) for these four females. The fine, lengthy, stylish 
light roan Hecuba bull ‘ Lord of the Lake ’ (20250) is at the head of the 
ifeoth department, and is assisted by ‘ Star of the Border ’ (24923) of the 
famous Braithwaite Vesper family; by‘Knight of the Crescent,* a straight 
Torr; and by ‘ Star of Empire,’ a pure Booth, and half-brother to ‘ Star of 
the Border.’ Several of the females in this department are of very high 
merit, but extended notice here is impossible. Mr. Crane, of course, from 
such high-pedigreed animals as about a third of the herd rears bulls that are 
too valuable to use in the improving of the general stock of the country; but 
still from a number of his pure cows, and from a herd of grades, he raises more 
than a hundred bulls, which he sells at from 60 to 100 dollars (12?. to 20?.) 
to fanners throughout the Western States. He finds that the demand for 
bulls of this kind is larger than he can supply. A few of these graded bulls 
are plain, but on the average they .show fair shapes and good quality, A 
Colorado stock-owner took away a useful lot of 30 the other day, at from 
60 to 70 dollars a head. Shedifing is abundant, and all the shorthorns were 
stalled at the time of my visit. 

“ In addition to the shorthorns and graded cows, Mr. Crane has about 4000 
improved Texan cows and steers, which run through the parks, and which will 
be fed off on grass and hay, and probably also a little com. Last winter 100 
cows were fed and sent to Kansas city, where they sold at close on 6 cents (3<?.) 
per pound. With good feeding the steers now grazing at Durham Park should 
make good beef. Mr. Crane also owns a lot of very fiAe Berkshire and Poland- 
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China hogs, and realises large prices both for breeding and butcher animals. 
A talented Scotchman, Mr. William Watson, late of Kellior, Forfarshire, is 
manager at Durham Park, and that fact alone is suflScient testimony of how 
affairs are conducted.” 

I have hitherto said little or nothing about American sheep; 
nor, indeed, is it necessary to refer to them specially, because 
the same conditions apply to them as to cattle. I may, how¬ 
ever, remark that mutton in the States is not held in as high 
estimation, as an article of food, as beef is. In many sections of 
the country sheep are kept for the wool-crop only, the mutton 
being unsaleable. Hitherto a comparatively small quantity of 
mutton has been exported to England. The Americans will 
now, however, turn their attention to improving their sheep, 
with a view to their value as mutton as well as wool, and we 
may expect after a time to receive large quantities of trans- 
Atlantic mutton as well as beef. Cotswolds and Border Lei- 
cesters are said to do remarkably well in America. 

In January of last year there were 27,870,700 cattle in the 
United States, and as they had been increasing since 1873, it is 
safe now to assume that there are at the present time, in round 
numbers, twenty-eight millions. Of these there will be at least 
six millions annually available for slaughter. If we allow 
these to weigh 700 lbs. each, net—which is certainly not too 
high an average for American fat cattle—we have a total of 
4,200,000,000 lbs. of beef per annum available for human food ; 
or 95 lbs. per head of a population which is now estimated to be 
forty-four millions. 

Of sheep there are now, in round numbers, thirty-six millions. 
Of this number there will be, say one-third, or twelve millions 
annually available for slaughter; and if we allow these to average 
70 lbs. each, net, we have a total of 840,000,000 lbs. of mutton, 
or 19 lbs. per head of the population. 

Of pigs there are twenty-six millions, more or less. Of this 
number there will be, say twenty millions annually available for 
slaughter; and if we allow each pig to weigh 140 lbs. net, we 
have a total of 3,640,000,000 lbs., or 82 lbs. per head of the 
population. The figures stand thus:— 



Annually available 
for Slaughter. 

Net Weight of Flesh \ 
In lbs. 

Average in Iba. 

mr Head 
of Population. I 

Gattlo 

6,000,000 

4,200,000,000 

! i 

95 

Sheep .. .. 

12,000,000 

810,000,000 

19 i 

Pigs. 

20,000,000 

3,640,000,000 

82 , 


38,000,000 

8,680,000,000 

19G 

( 
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It is estimated that we consume annually 100 lbs. of meat per 
head of our population; and if our population may be estimated 
at thirty-six millions, we thus eat 3,600,000,000 lbs. of flesh iii 
one 3 ^ear. Now, if the Americans eat no more per head of 
population than we do—and we may take this for granted—it 
follows that 

IbB. of flesh-food per annum. 

The Americans produce .. .. 8,680,000,000 

„ „ eat. 4,400,000,000 

„ „ can spare .. .. 4,280,000,000 

* The surplus of animal food available for exportation from the 
United States is thus greater than the whole quantity which is 
eaten in the British Islands. Consequently we have no need to 
be anxious about our supplies from the Continent of Europe, 
even if Continental live cattle are eventually prohibited on 
account of the diseases they bring us. Diseases finally excluded 
from the country, our own flocks and herds would rapidly 
increase, and these, coupled with the American supply, would, 
if necessary, make us thoroughly independent of Continental 
meat, while the public would be supplied at lower prices than 
they now have to pay. And, beyond the quantities mentioned 
above, we must remember that Canada is already a large meat- 
producing State, and that she bids fair to rival, in the course of 
time, the United States themselves in this department. She is 
already sending us large numbers of live cattle of excellent 
quality, besides a considerable quantity of dead meat; and her 
exports will increase in more rapid proportion than those of the 
United States. 


Pbices of Cattle in America. 

Hitherto the States of Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky have 
been the chief sources whence the dead meat sent to England 
has been drawn. The Chicago cattle-market, being the chief 
emporium of the Middle States, has set the prices for that section 
of the country, and it is there that the exporters purchase the 
bulk of thqir supplies. Chicago, situated as it is on the shores 
of Lake Michigan, and on the Pacific Railroad, is the natural 
outlet of the Middle and Western States—this is the explanation 
of its marvellous growth. Its trade is already stupendously 
large, not in cattle only, or in sheep and pigs, but to a prodi¬ 
gious extent in “ corn ’’ and grain, and in all agricultural pro¬ 
ductions. Every year this trade increases, and every year it 
must continue to increase for a long time to come. The deve- 
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lopment of the vast, the unlimited wealth of the West has 
really only just fairly started. Mr. Coleman, of Riccall Hall, 
York, who visited the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia as 
British Juror, thus speaks of the Chicago cattle-market:— 

“ The Union Stock«yard, t.e., the market for live cattle of all kinds, is admir¬ 
ably managed, and, as far as regards the comfort of the animals and the facili¬ 
ties for the despatch of business, is quite a model. The different lines of 
railway bring the stock right into the market. There is no barbarous driving 
through the streets; each animal or truck of animals, as unloaded, is placed 
upon a weigh-bndge, and the figures are made use of for sale. The animals 
are driven into comfortable lairs, where they are supplied with hay and 
water, and where they can be inspected by the purchaser. I believe graziers 
can attend the market and sell their own cattle, paying certain fees to the 
Union Company; but, as a rule, the business is delegated to salesmen, who 
occupy offices on the premises. The railways are under Government inspec¬ 
tion, and are compelled to untruck and feed the animals after certain distances 
have been travelled. Amenca boasts a Humane Society, whose officers, located 
on the spot, are on the look-out for miscreants. One of the most interest¬ 
ing exhibits at Philadelphia was a large collection of instruments of torture 
taken from drovers. Buyers in the Chicago market arc either exporters or 
slaughter-men; the latter take the offal and dispose of the carcass to the re¬ 
tailers. At the time of my visit, in June, beef was selling at from $4*60 
to $4*75 per 100 lb. live weight, equal to 4ff. per lb. dead weight. Butchers 
were charging from 12 to 15 and even 18 cents per lb. for the best joints, so 
there are big profits made between the wdiolesalcr and ictailer. The w'eekly 
and monthly sales are recorded on a black board in the hall of the Company. 
The weekly sales for week ending June 18 were cattle, 24,200 ; sheep, 4,414; 
hogs, 76,3fe. The total for May was cattle, 115,140; sheep, 171,745; hogs, 
307,250. During the winter months the trade in jugs is quadrupled. A 
comparison of the figures for 1857 and 1875 wdll give an idea of the increase 


in production;— 

CatUe received . 

Cattle shipped. 

1857 .. 

48,524 .. 

25,502 

1875 .. 

920,843 .. 

696,534 


Hogs received. 

Hogs shipped. 

1857 .. 

244,345 .. 

123,568 

1875 .. 

.. 4,085,122 .. 

.. 1,736,166 


The receipts of cattle in the Chicago market increase so 
rapidly, that the Stock-yards Company has found it difficult at 
times to supply facilities for their immense consignments, not¬ 
withstanding the additions, alterations, and improvements, that 
were made last year in the yards at a cost of some 60,000Z. 

The receipts of cattle for 1876 compare with the previous year 

as follows:— 

Cattle received. Cattle shipped. 

1875 .. ., 920,843 .. .. 696,534 

1876 .. .. 1,098,206 .. .. 753,698 

Lean and fat stock alike are sold, and the market-prices for all 
ades of cattle are quoted at so much per estimated or ascer- 
ined 100 lbs. of the live weight of the animal, and the dressed- 
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meat weight is estimated at 52 to 60 per cent, of the live weight, 
the per-centage varying between these points according to the 
quality, breed, and condition of the animal. For the ordinary 
run of well-fattened, grade, shorthorn cattle, the per-centage of 
dressed meat per 100 lbs. live weight is taken for granted to be 
57, there or thereabout, and it is seldom, if ever, that a beast 
has quality enough to go beyond, or even up to, 60, per cent. 
The following quotations of prices I clip from the ‘Prairie 
Farmer,^ a highly respectable agricultural paper published at 
Chicago. The quotations are for cattle sold in the Union 
stock-yards:— 

For the week ending September 2nd, 1876:— 


Dollars per 100 lbs. 


Choice graded steers. 

.. 5*00 

to 

5*25 

Good to choice native steers 

.. 4*60 

,, 

4*85 

Fair to medium steers 

.. 4*00 


4*40 

Choice corn-fattened Texans 

.. 3*75 

,, 

4-00 

Through Texans. 

.. 2-75 

„ 

3-65 

Stock steers. •• 

.. 2*75 

,, 

3-75 

Cows and heifers. 

.. 2*75 


3-75 


For the month of November in the same year the receipts of 
cattle at the Union stock-yards, as officially reported by the 
Secretary, George T. Williams, were:— 


Cattle. 90,646 

Sheep. 33f673 

Hogs . 569,195 


These figures, compared with the receipts for the same period 
in the previous year, show an increase of 18,643 cattle ; 
77,802 hogs; and a decrease of 6994 sheep; whilst prices were 
as follows:— 



Dollars 

per 

100 lbs. 

VUUiUC ^JOUCU. otccis .. .. •• 

.. 5*00 

to 

5*25 

Good to choice native steers 

.. 4*60 


4*90 

Fair to medium steers 

.. 4*25 


4*50 

Common to fair steers. 

.. 3*75 


4*00 

Through Texans. 

.. 2*50 

,, 

3*60 

Stock steers. 

.. 2*75 

,, 

3*60 

Cows and heifers. 

.. 2*59 


3*60 


The receipts and shipments of live stock in the present year, 
for the week ending March 3rd, were:— 


Received. Shipped. 


Cattle. 28,881 17,998 

Hogs .65401 15,703 

Sheep. 8,246 4,874 
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and the prices:— 

Extra heavy graded steers . 
Choice graded steers 
Good to choice native steers 
Fair to medium steers 
Common to fair steers 
Through Texans .. 

Stock steers 
Cows and heifers.. 


Dollars per lOO lbs. 

5*75 to 6-00 
5-25 „ 5-60 
4*60 6-00 

4-15 4*45 

3*75 4*00 

2*75 3*76 

3*00 3*75 

2*75 3*75 


For the week ending May 2nd the receipts and shipments 
were;— 

Received Shipped. 

Cattle. 25,251 17,467 

Hogs . 91,065 22,039 

Sheep. 5,734 4,083 


prices:— 

Dollars per 100 lbs. 

Extra heavy graded steers 

.. 5*50 to 

5*75 

Choice graded steers 

.. 5*25 „ 

5*50 

Good to choice native steers .. 

.. 4*70 „ 

5*20 

Fair to medium steers .. 

.. 4*40 „ 

4*60 

Butchers* steers . 

.. 3*90 „ 

4*25 

Stock steers . 

.. 3*50 „ 

4*50 

Cows and heifers 

.. 3*25 

4*25 

Bulls. 

.. 2*75 

4*00 

Veal calves 

.. 3*50 

5*50 

Milch cows per head 

.. 25*00 

40*00 


Beneath are quotations of the New York, Boston, and Buffalo 
markets for the second week of May:— 


Beeves ,—^The Journal of Commerce reports :— 


New York, May 12. 


Per 100 Ibs.f dressed heef. 


Extra beeves 
Prime .. 

Good .. .. 

Medium to fair 
Poor to medium 
Bulk .. 
Average 
Choicest 
Worst 
Texans 


This Week. 
Dollars. 

11*50 to 11*75 
10*75 „ 11*25 
10*25 „ 10*50 
9*50 „ 10*00 
9*00 „ 9*50 
10*00 „ 10*50 4 
10*25 „ .. 

12*00 „ 12*25 
9*00 „ 9*25 
9*25 „ 10*25 


Last Week. 
Dollars. 

11*75 to 12*25 
11*25 „ 11*50 
10*75 „ 11*00 
9*75 „ 10*50 
9*25 „ 9*75 
10*25 „ 10*75 
10*50 „ .. 

12*00 „ 12*25 
9*25 „ 9*50 
9*25 „ 10*50 


Receipts, 12,770; last week, 10,142; last year, 9133. The tone of the 
market was duller but steady. 

IdUck Cows. —Receipts, 56. Market quiet at |50 to 70, calf included. 
CoZvcs.—Receipts, 5710. Demand very good, and trade fair at 5 to 6 c. 
per lb. for common to prime veals. 

and Xam5s.—Receipts for the week, 17,015. Supply average, and 
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the market closed active at quotations. Common to prime sheep ranged from 
5 to 7J c. per lb. Dressed mutton was in moderate request at 7 to 11 c. per lb. 
for common to prime carcasses. 

Swine, —^Receipts, 31,120. Live hogs steady at 5i to c. Dressed hoga 
dull at 7i to 7f c. for heavy to light. 

Boston Maekets, May 12. 

Beeves, Northern ,—The Advertiser reports:— 

Per cwt., hide, tallow, and 'beef. 

This Week. Last Week. 

Dollars. Dollars. 


A few premium .. 

.. .. to 8*75 

.. •• to 8*75 

Good oxen .. 

8*00 „ 8*50 

.. 8*00 „ 8*50 

Fair to good 

7*00 „ 7*75 

.. 7*00 „ 7*75 

Second quality 

6*00 „ 6*75 

.. 6*00 „ 6*50 

Third quality 

5*00 „ 5*75 .. 4*75 „ 5*75 

Western, Alive, cents pei' lb. 
This Week. Last Week 

A few premium .. 

6i to 6|^ 

.. 6i to 6i 

.. si,, 6 

Extra, so called .. 

. .. 6| „ 6i 
. .. 6| „ 5| 

Good to prime .. 

.. 64 „ 5f 

Light to fair 

. .. 44 „ 6i 

.. 4| „ Si 

Slim. 

. •• 4i „ 4| 

.. 4 „44 


Milch Cows ,—There was a fair trade in cows at $30 to 75, calves included. 
Sheep ,—Pnces are weak at 5 to 8 c. per lb., or $3 to 7 * 75 per head. Spring 
lambs, 11 to 12 c. 

Swine ,—Fat hogs, alive, sell at 7 c. per lb. Store pigs, wholesale 7i c. 

Buffalo, May 12. 

.Beeves.—Closing quotations compare as follow: 


Per cental, gross. 

This Week. Last Week 

Dollars Dollars 

Extra . 5*75 to 6*00 .. 5*65 to 5*87i 

First quality. 5*37i „ 5*60 ., 5*25 „ 5*40 

Second quality .. .. 5*00 „ 5*20 ., 4*75 „ 5*124 

Poor to medium .. .. 4*10 „ 4*75 4*00 „ 4*50 

Stock steers. 3*75 „ 4*50 ., 3*50 „ 4*25 


Receipts, 10,937 head, against 13,293 last week. The demand was only 
moderate, but the lighter supply and favourable eastern markets kept prices 
up to quotations to the close. 

The price in Chicago was Ad, to 5d, per lb. for the choicest 
beef; in New York at the same time it was 5rf. to 6d. per lb. 
These are the wholesale prices for dressed beef. At the same 
period the wholesale price in the London (Metropolitan) market 
was 7id, to 8^6?. per lb. for best beef. The “ choicest ” American 
beef may be taken as eqmal to the “ best ” English in the respec¬ 
tive markets. Thus, allowing id, per lb. as the cost of ocean 
transit, there is still a disparity in the price of beef of 2d. per lb. 
between the two cities in which meat is probably dearer than in 
any other two in the world—New York and London; and this 
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disparity leaves ample margin to the New York shippers for a 
substantial profit. 

The prices current at the various great markets in the Statea 
seem to bear a pretty constant relation to each other; the dif¬ 
ferences being caused by the varying freights from west to east, 
according to the distance to be travelled, and from causes which 
are accidental and local—such as a sudden excess or diminution 
of receipts,—which are soon equalised again by shipments fol¬ 
lowing. The following prices are for actual sales transacted at 
the places mentioned on February 14th, viz.:— 



Wholesale i^or 100 lb (live weight) 

Clioice Beeves, ^ Fair Beeves, 

1400 to 1550 lbs 1 1100 to 1300 lbs 

Eetall, 
per lb. 

Chicago . 

Dollars. 

5-30 to 5 50 

Dollars 

4-40 to 4-85 

Cents 

11 to 15 

St. Loms . 

5-50 ,, 6-00 

4-80 ,, 5-25 

12,, 10 

Montreal. 

None sold 

4-87i .. 5-00 

10,, 15 

New York. 

*11-25 to 11-75 

10-00 ,,11-00 

I 16., 28 

Boston . 

G-37J,, 6-75 

6-00 ,, 6-25 

12,, 28 

Philadelphia . 

None sold 

5-25 5-75 

12., 25 


♦ Pi ice for estimated dressed weight, 68 lbs. to 56 lbs. per 100 lbs. 


From the best information I can obtain it appears tolerably 
clear that, whilst prices of flesh-meat have for some years been 
advancing in England, in America they have been declining. 
Mr. L. F. Allen, Editor of the ‘American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book,’ informs me, in a letter dated April 16th of the present 
year, that “ beef is now about 15 per cent, less in price than two 
years ago.” The depression in trade, no doubt, has largely con¬ 
tributed to this; but the great and rapid increase of cattle up to 
the year 1870, by which the supply had outgrown the demand, 
contributed still more to it. Notwithstanding these things, 
however, there has been all along, and still is, a greater dis¬ 
parity between the prices of fat cattle in bulk and the retail 
prices of meat, than any recognised canon of trade I am ac¬ 
quainted with can explain. 

The retail prices given in the margin of the foregoing list 
show that the butchers—to use the language of an American 
correspondent—“ seem to have a grip on their customers, and 
squeeze them unmercifully and unreasonably, especially in the 
eastern cities.” They are, therefore, no criterion to the whole¬ 
sale prices, and they cannot have much influence over the export 
trade, nor it over them; and they need not enter into any cal- 
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culation which is made to illustrate the cost of producing beef 
in America. The gradual decline in retail prices may be traced 
in the following quotations, which were compiled from official 
sources and contributed to the ‘Field’ newspaper of March 
24th:— 

“ I send you the following for the years 1867,1869, and 1874, compiled from 
official data. The average prices for the New England and Middle States only 
are given, although the average for the other groups of States can also be 
supplied. 

“ The average prices in New England for the years mentioned were respect¬ 
ively as follows: Eoasting pieces, 1867, 20 cents; 1869, 20 cents; 1874, 
18 cents. Soup iiieces, 1867, 9 cents; 1869, 9 cents; 1874, 84 cents. Kump 
steak, 1867,24 cents; 1869, 23 cents; 1874, 194 cents. 

“ As the greatest number of artisans and labourers, including mill opera¬ 
tives, are in Massachusetts, I give separately the prices in that State for 1874. 
They were as follows: Roasting pieces, 224 cents; soup pieces, 10 cents; 
rump steak, 234 cents. 

“ The average prices in the Middle States for the same period were : Roast¬ 
ing pieces, 1867, 18 cents; 1869, 17 cents; 1874, 14 cents. Soup pieces, 
1867,13 cents; 1869,13 cents ; 1874,10 cents. Rump steak, 1867, 18 cents; 
1869, 18 cents; 1874, 16 cents. 

“The average prices in New York Stale, including the City of New York, 
were: Roasting pieces, 1867, 19 cents; 1869, 19 cents; 1874, 15f cents. 
Soup pieces, 1867, 10 cents; 1869, 9 cents; 1874, 8 cents. Rump steak, 
1867, 21 cents ; 1869, 20 cents ; 1874,15i cents. 

“ I have no exact data as to the present retail prices of fresh meat; but 
during the week ending March 3, at Washington market—the New York 
Smithfield—fair to good sides of dressed beef were sold wholesale to New York 
salesmen at 74 cents to 84 cents per pound. Prime sides brought 94 cents to 
104 cents.*' 

For the following valuable and most interesting letter 1 am 
indebted to Professor G. E. Morrow, of the Illinois Industrial 
University:— 

■“ Deab Sib, “ Clmmpaign, Illinois, May 10, 1877. 

“ In considering the question of the live and dead meat trade from 
America to England, the great point, as it seems to me, is that of cost of 
ocean transportation, and the condition of the meat on arrival It is not 
mere boasting to say that in both quantity and quality the supply will keep 
pace with the demand. The extent of our country is so great, and so large a 
part of it so well adapted for the rearing of live-stock, that a practically un¬ 
limited increase of production can be had, if the product can find a remunera¬ 
tive market. It has been a subject of a good deal of thought for a few years 
past, what was best to be done in view of the full meeting of the present de¬ 
mand, and sometimes the over supply. Hence the opening of this new trade 
has been felt to be a matter of much consequence. It is but fair to say, how¬ 
ever, that it has not awakened nearly the interest here that it has in your 
country. 

“ Illinois has more than 35,000,000 acres of land, and of this but a very 
small proportion is not capable of tillage or of being profitably grazed. Its 
great central belt is peculiarly a ‘com and grass country*—com here mean¬ 
ing maize. Our University is situated in Champaign County, 128 miles south 
of Chicago^ and is one of the prominent cattle-growing regions of the State, 
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«Jid^ aoro80 the cotmiy in any direction would aatiafy anyone that the 
number of cattle might be quadrupled^ and still not at all fully stock the 
Durms. The same is true of weep. 

^ Chicago is the greatest live-stock market of the country. St. Louis is also 
a pixxminent western market. The official statements show that in 1876» there 
were received at the Union stock-yards of Chicago, of cattle, 1,066,746, of 
which 797,724 were re-shipp^, mainly to the east; of sheep, 364,095 were 
received, and 195,235 were snipped. The cattle were valued at $46,063,290; 
the sheep at $1,466,380. It should be borne in mind that considerable num* 
bers of the cattle were * stock ’ cattle, sold to be fed; hence the apparently 
low average. 

“ As to means for transportation, we have from Chicago some five tmnk 
lines of railroads; from St. Louis two; and others from Cincinnati. This 
State, and most of the Western States, has several lines of railroads crossing 
it. In this State there are few points from which cattle would have to be 
driven more than 25 miles to reach a railroad station. For instance, we are 
at this point, on the Illinois Central, running to Chicago; also on a line run¬ 
ning east and west. Nine miles south of us we reach another prominent line 
running to the east. 

“ The cost of shipment of live-stock from Chicago to New York, about 900 
miles, is 60 cents per 100 lbs. live weight, or $100*00 (20Z.) per car-load of 
20,060 lbs. From here to Chicago we have now a special rate of $25*00 (61.) 
per car-load. The regular rate would be a little over $31*00, or about 15 cents 
(7id,) per 100 lbs. Of course there are some additional expenses for food, for 
attendance, yardage, &c., but these are not very great in the aggregate. 

** In reg^ to cost of raising and feeding, I may say that, as prices for grain 
and labour have been for three or four years past, 4 cents (2d,) per lb. live 
weight would cover the actual cost of a well-fattened steer. About 31 cents 
per lb. have been paid for thin st^rs to be fed. In one local market, 10,000 
inhabitants, 4 cents per lb. are paid for light steers and the cows and heifers 


E urchased by the butchers. At our butchers’ shops we pay 7 or 8 cents for 
oiling pieces; 9 or 10 for roasts; and 121 for the best steak. In Chicago 
something would be added to these prices. Of course we do not usually get 
the best quality slaughtered at our little towns. In this vicinity sheep are 
but little raised. It would be fair to add from | to 1 cent, per lb. lor the live- 
weight price of sheep over that of cattle of equal grade. 

** A large farmer residing in Wisconsin, nearly 100 miles north of Chicago, 
writes mei that cattle fit for the English market are worth with him about $4*75 
per cwt.; sheep, $5*50. The prices quoted are for actual live weight, as is 
the mode of sale throughout the West. In New York, on the other hand, sedes 
ore made on the estimates of the dressed weight, ranging from 55 to 59 lbs. per 
hundred of live weight. I need not remind you that here 100 lbs. is a c^. 
Lai^ numbers of sheep are being fattened year by year in that vicinity, Cots- 
wola rams being crossed on the common ^rade Merino ewes. One farmer of 
that vicinity, in the early part of April, marketed 1800 wethers, averaging 
123 lbs., in Chicago, and selling for $6*35 per cwt. As showing that good 
cattle can be rear^ in the northern portion of our western country, I may say 
my Mend sold a car-load of high-grade Shorthorn steers in Dumber lasL 
which averaged nearly 1900 11^ in Chicago—after shipment The exi^ 
average was, I believe, 1892 lbs. These steers were three years ^Id in the 
spring of 1876. Of course they were an unusually good lot. 

^ The great part of the cattle sold in Chicago are of the lower grades, but 
many of our farmers rear and feed excellent steers. In the St^ ^ere are at 
the very least 100 h*ds of thorough-bred Shorthorn cattle, am thousands on 
thousand of cattle with a good share of this blood. Unfortunately, so &r as 
the production of the best cattle is concerned, our feeders often find more profit 
VOL. XIII.-wS. S. 2 A 
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in buying young steers from tbe small farmers tJian in rearing them. Those 
purcliasea, as a class, are not very good, hut the price paid is small. This 
will gradually change, and the more rapidly if the demand for the better 
classes continues to increase. 

** The prices named doubtless seem to you very small. I have given them 
in our currency, hut the change is easily made; one * cent* is worth very nearly 
a halfpenny; five dollars of our currency are not far from your pound. In 
thinking of these prices, you must hear in mind that our lands are compara¬ 
tively low-priced, and that Indian com is produced at a very smaH cost. In 
this vicinity—say this county—^much of the land is worth no more than $30*00 
to $40*00 per acre; some considerably less than the lower figure. Com can 
he product for, say, from 20 to 36 cents per bushel of 66 lbs. of shelled com. 
A steer weighing 1600 lbs. will have eaten about 100 bushels of corn. This 
has been fed to him unground, unshelled, and often unhusked; the stalks, if 
they have been kept in good condition, being valued as not far inferior to hay. 
The only other food has been grass in summer, and a little hay in bad weather 
in winter. This steer will be worth, here, from $76*00 to $90*00, and will 
give a good profit. Or a steer, two years old, then in flesh, may be purchased 
now for about $30*00, weighing, say, 900 lbs. During the summer he will 
be grazed, and next winter will be fed, perhaps 36 or 40 bushels of com, and 
be sold either during the winter or in summer for about $60 00 or perhaps 
$70*00. These cattle are not stall-fed. Some have very little shelter, but the 
careful farmer will provide sheds for them. 

" I have not spoken of the great extent of productive lands lying west of us, as 
in Kansas and the vast area of Texas. In much of this further west, the only 
disadvantage is the greater distance for shipment, to counterbalance which they 
have much cheaper lands, and produce corn even more cheaply than we. Of 
course the Texan cattle are driven long distances before they are shipped by car. 

“My own view has been, that this business of the shipment of dressed 
beef and mutton would continue to extend until it reached very great propor¬ 
tions. I have not felt, however, that it would prove so serious an obstacle 
to your farmers as many of them seem to have thought. I do not expect 
the shipments of live-beef cattle to increase to anything like the same 
extent; there are greater risks to be ran, and greater costs to be borne. I 
think it very probable that we shall have a great increase in the amount of 
dressed beef transported by cars in this country from the west to the east. 
The experiments with the so-called ‘ refrigerator-cars ’ seem to promise good 
results. They are now largely used for the transportation of butter, cheese, &c. 
Only to-day I notice the arrival at Chicago of a car-load of beef, shipped from 
Western Kansas, and arriving in good condition, with only one change of 
ice. The weather, however, it is fair to say, is cool, even for the season. 

“ Special cases, if fairly rejported, may be of more interest than general 
statements. Here I give the following bit of our own experience. Yesterday 
we sold at Chicago 16 steers, fattened on the University farm. The average 
weight at Chicago was 1331 lbs. They sold for $5*30 per cwt., or $70*64 
each. It is usual to add some 60 lbs. as the shrinkage of a steer by being 
carried to market. On the 1st of January these steers averaged, at the farm, 
1170 lbs. They were then valued at 3i cents per lb., or alxiut $41*00 each. 
Deducting expenses of sending to Chicago, and we have about $27*00 as pay¬ 
ment for and labour. Tney have eaten less than 40 bushels of corn each, 
their only other food being com-stalks and a verj* little hay. We are now 
grazing 60 steers to be fed next winter, or perhaps sold in fall, as grass &d, if 
we find it profitable. 

“ If there be any other information I can give, I tmst you will call for it. 

“ With much respect, yours tmly, 

“G. B. Moebow.** 
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Land Tbansit and Treatment. 

Where railways are available, cattle are carried to the Chicago 
stock-yards at rates which vary according to^ the distance, or 
according to special arrangements. In one instance only have 
I been able to obtain definite quotations of freight-rates on 
cattle carried by rail, but this will be sufficient for my purpose. 
I quote from Professor Morrow’s letter which is print^ in full 
above: ‘‘Prom here to Chicago” (128 miles) “we have now 
a special rate of 100^. per car-load ” (20,000 lbs.). “ The 
regular rate would be a little over 124^., or about l\d. per 
100 lbs. Of course there are some additional expenses for 
food, for attendants, yardage, &c., but these are not very great 
in the aggregate.” The whole expenses on cattle coming 
128 miles to market, including everything until they are sold, 
thus amount to less than one farthing per pound of dressed 
meat. 

The cattle purchased for exportation are sent from Chicago 
'to New York by rail, “ shipped,” as the Americans somewhat 
strangely term it. The distance is variously stated at 900 to 
1000 miles—a matter of 100 miles is of little moment in Western 
travel! The cost of transit is fifty cents per 100 lbs. live weight, 
or 400^. per car-load of 20,000 lbs.—less than one half-penny 
per pound of dressed meat. The cattle trains run 300 or 400 miles 
at a stretch, after each of which the cattle are taken off the cars 
to be fed, watered and rested. They rest usually twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours each time, sometimes less than twenty-four hours, 
according to circumstances. The rate from Chicago to Phila¬ 
delphia is 22Jd., and to Baltimore 20c?. per 100 lbs., live 
weight. The cattle lose weight during the journey. Mr. L. F. 
Allen of Buffalo, from whose letter I have previously quoted, 
says : “ It is usually estimated that, as a rule, good cattle lose 100 
to 150 lbs. in live weight during the route from home to market 
in New York or Philadelphia, much of their shrinkage in weight 
depending on their condition when started from home.” This 
estimate shows a serious shrinkage, but the loss of actual flesh 
is, of course, much less than this. 

Arrived in New York, the cattle are unloaded direct into the 
stock-^ards of the New York Central and Hudson River Rail¬ 
road Company, at the foot of 60th Street, and are not driven at 
all along the roads or streets. They remain in the yards 24 
hours, to allow them to become cool and tranquil, before being 
slaughtered. The slaughter-house occupies a portion of the 
immense cattle-building there located—an edifice the largest of 
its kind in the world. The animals selected for slaughter are 
taken from the yards into a central passage in the basements of 

2 A 2 
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the buildings, and thence into pens which open directly upon 
the shambles. The door of a pen is opened, a hooked rope from 
one of the many huge pulleys above is hitched around both hind 
legs of a steer, and before the animal has time to realise the 
sensation of being hung up by the heels, a knife has pierced his 
throat, and the blood gushes forth,—^he never does realise it, in 
fact. Instantly a number of men attack the carcass, each of 
whom knows his appointed work. In a very short space of time 
the hide and offal are removed, and the carcass—after hanging 
an hour or two in the open, during which the steam and animal 
heat escape—is moved away along the iron railways suspended 
from the beams overhead. In these shambles an ox is killed 
and dressed, on an average, in three minutes^ during the whole 
of the working hours. After the carcass has ceased to steam, 
and its natural heat has to a great extent passed away, it is at 
once conveyed to the shore refrigerating-rooms, and quickly 
reduced to a temperature of 40^; the various overhead tracks 
lead to the cooling-rooms, of which there are six, three on 
each side of the building, and the carcasses are moved, without * 
any lifting, directly into these rooms. Here they remain 48 to 
50 hours generally, or until they are wanted for shipment. 

It is very important that the meat should be well prepared on 
shore before being shipped, that is, well cooled before any decay 
whatever has set in. In hot weather, especially, the well-being 
of the meat after shipment, and especially after its arrival in 
England, depends to a very great extent on the care with which 
it has been prepared on shore. The shippers now fully com¬ 
prehend the importance of this stage of the process. 

The shore ice-box is a huge double-walled room, placed in 
the story above the cooling-rooms, and capable of holding more 
than a hundred tons of ice. It has no openings, save one in the 
top through which the ice is let down, and the necessary open¬ 
ings for the circulation of the air which is driven among the 
blocks of ice. The circulation of the air, through the ice first 
and then through the meat below, is kept up by a powerful fan 
which is driven by steam-power. This fan forces air in at 
the top, and the current, descending, passes through the ice, 
thence through the openings at the base of the ice-room sides, 
forward down the inside of the meat-room walls, from whence 
it emerges near the floor, and directly under the meat. Mean¬ 
while the fan draws the hot air from the top of the cooling-rooms, 
constantly replacing it with cold air forced in below. After 
the meat is thoroughly cooled it is cut into quarters, sewn up 
in strong canvas bags, and sent aboard the steamers. There 
are several export slaughter-houses in New York besides the one 
I have described. That one belongs to T. C. Eastman and Co. 
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The offal is thus disposed of: the blood is manufactured into 
a fertiliser; the hearts and livers are sold for food, being made 
into what the Germans call “ Bolognathe tallow is taken from 
the warm entrails, which are then thrown, with the rest of the 
refuse, into a tank and manufactured into a fertiliser. The 
value of the offal, blood, &c., is six or seven shillings. 

Ocean Teansit and Arrival. 

The shipping-companies charge the exporters of fresh meat a 
given price for storage-room on board ship, generally 25^. to 30^. 
per ton space of 40 cubic feet, ship’s measurement. A ton 
space is said to contain, on an average, only one-third of a ton 
of meat. Considerable room is necessarily lost amongst the 
quarters of beef and carcasses of mutton as they hang; and 
in addition to this there is the space occupied by the ice-room, 
in which no meat at all is, of course, hung, and which occupies, 
perhaps, one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole space allotted. The 
freight per ton of meat will consequently be about 4Z. or, say, a 
half-penny a pound at most; or, in other words, 27s. fid. to 30s. 
per carcass, on the average. The value of the offal of these cattle 
more than balances the cost of keeping the cattle in New York 
until they are killed, of slaughtering, and of refrigerating the 
carcasses on shore; and the total cost, therefore, of conveying 
cattle alive from Chicago to New York, and dead from the latter 
place to Liverpool, is thus less than one penny per pound on the 
meat, or, say in round numbers, 3/. per carcass. On the other 
hand, the ocean freight on live cattle is 8/. 10s. per beast, as 
•against 30s. per carcass, dead. This enormous disparity will 
tend to limit the exportation of live cattle even in summer-time, 
and to totally stop it in winter. The dead-meat trade, however, 
requires that refrigerating-stores be provided to receive the meat 
on its arrival in this country, and it will then be established 
on a secure foundation. 

The arrangements in our ports for receiving the Transatlantic 
cargoes of dead meat are at present far from what the trade 
really requires. While the meat is still in mid-ocean, the 
agents on this side do what they can to dispose of it, for 
immediate delivery on arrival. Failing this, they have the 
privilege of keemng it a few days on board ship in the refrigd^ 
rating-rooms. There are at present no warehouses erected to 
receive the meat and to keep it at a low temperature, except 
the one in London belonging to the Fresh Preserved Meat 
Agency. But when it is discharged from the ship the meat 
is sent off by rail to various parts of the kingdom, in vans 
whose only preparation for keeping the meat cool en route are a 
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few holes at each end to admit of a current of air passing 
through the meat inside. As far as they can be, the meat-traina 
are despatched during the night, and the cool night-air is of 
service to the meat during the warm weather. In the cold 
months the unfavourable conditions through which the meat has 
to pass are, of course, greatly reduced, and in the coldest weather 
are entirely removed. 

Table HI.— Statement of the Quantity and Value of Fresh Beef exported 
from the United States to Great Britain during the Nineteen Months, 
ended April 30, 1877. (Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics.) 


jMontb. 

From New York. 

Pounds 1 Dollars 

From Philadelphia. 
Pounds. 1 Dollars 

Total Exports. 

Pounds. Dollars. 

1875. 







October.. 
November 
December 

36,000 

36,000 

134,000 

2,800 

2,800 

10,400 

•• 

*• 

86,000 

36,000 

134,000 

2,800 

2,800 

10,400 

1876. 







January 
February 
March .. 
April .. 
May 

June 

July 

August .. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

162,000 

292,000 

302,000 

1,256,000 

1,012,000 

1,140,000 

1,170,200 

1,365.000 

2,451,550 

2,509,075 

2,974,480 

3,030,980 

12,700 

24,000 

24,300 

106,400 

77,400 

88,000 

101,250 

134.811 

218,005 

224,730 

275.550 

257,843 

,, 

ISO,610 
1,219,500 
737,500 

14.*308 
115,852 
68,062 

162,000 
292,000 
302,000 
1,256,000 
1,012,000 
1,140,000 
1,170,200 
1,365,000 
2,451,550 
2,719,085 , 
4,193,980 
3,774,480 ’ 

12,700 
24,000 
24,300 
106,400 
77,400 
88,000 
101,250 
134,811 
218,005 
, 239,038 

391,402 
' 825,905 

1877. 



1 




January 
February 
March .. 
A])ril .. 

1,796,000 

3,605,610 

6,262,355 

6,022,018 

185,550 

293,8.38 

547,762 

595,472 

776,450 

1,348,000 

445,500 

1 2,556,200 

69,880 

127,619 

42,323 

242,839 

2,572,450 

4,953,610 

6,707,855 

8,578,213 

255,420 

421,457 

590,085 

838,311 


35,623,263 

i 

3,183,911 

7,233,760 

680,883 

42,857,023 

3,864,791 


The agents in this country are generally reluctant to give any 
particular information about the trade. I am, however, glad to 
be able to present the following valuable letter which Mr. D. 
Tallerman has been good enough to write at my request. The 
letter gives a good description of the various aspects of the 
trade in this country, and it is all the more important as it is 
the only information of value, relating to this portion of the 
trade, that I have been able to obtain:— 
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“ The Fi-esh Preserved Meat Agency (Limited), 

“ 84, Upper Thames-street, E.C,, 

“ Dear Sib, “ July 9, 1877. 

" Keplying to your enquiries in reference to the Importations of Fresh 
Meat, from America, I may briefly say, for your information: 

“ Ist. The consignments'consist almost entirely of beef, mutton forming but 
a very small portion of the imports; veal and pork have only been occasionally 
received as trial parcels. 

“2nd. The consignments are principally received at Liverpool; London, 
Glasgow, Southampton, and Bristol receive shipments, but the quantity of 
all in no way approaches the imports of the flrst-named port. 

“ 3rd. The Liverpool shipments are disposed of in that town and district, and 
in the surrounding districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and a large quantity is also sent to the London market. 

“ 4th. The Glasgow shipments are sold in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and are 
also forwarded southward as far as London. 

“5th. The Bristol shipments are of comparatively recent date, and are 
consumed in the locality, and in the West of England, and South Wales 
district. 

“ 6th. The Southampton shipments are sent to London; it is very likely 
they will cease, as the consignees complain very much of the expensive 
charges at that jiort. 

“ 7th. The London market receives the unsold portion of all the consign¬ 
ments to the other ports, m addition to its own. 

“ 8th. The quantities of all shipments are advised by telegraph, on the lading 
of the vessel, from America, and the agents of all the shippers do their best 
to sell before the arrival of the ship, and they have facilities for keeping the 
meat in the refrigerators on board the vessels for two or three days after the 
arrival, if they are so disposed. 

“9th. There is no special provision for keeping the meat on its being 
landed, but it is weighed and lo^ed into trucks, and is transmitted, at present 
by special trains to London, and ordinary trains to the districts. The trucks 
are without any special means of refrigeration. It is delivered on the London 
market at a cost of 25s. per ton for freight from Liverpool, and 2s. per ton for 
delivery; the rates of freight from other ports are in the same ratio. 

“ 10th. The commission charged to the shippers’ agents is a private arrange¬ 
ment, according to the fluancial facilities offered to the consignors; that of the 
salesmen in the London market is 24 per cent, on what they sell. 

“ 11th. All the railways from Liverpool bring the meat.. The Great Western 
has, I believe, taken the greatest trouble in the matter, with the view of pro¬ 
viding si>€Cial trucks for carrying the meat in good condition. 

“ 12th. The cost of landing and weighing in Liverpool is only a few shillings 
per ton, but I do not know the exact amount. Tne refrigerators on board 
the vessels are the property of the consignors, who pay a royalty to some of 
the patentees for the use of the patent; the terms vary. 

“ 13th. The hind-quarters of beef sell readily, but the fore-quarters do not 
sell so well, and seldom bring their cost. 

^ 14th. The quality of the beef is invariably good, but its condition upon 
arrival varies very much in accordance with the system of reWgetation 
adopted in its transmission, and the care with which the refrigerators have 
been worked. 

“ Ibth. Very little of the meat has arrived tainted, except from the im¬ 
perfect systems of refrigeration and other causes, readily preventable. Some 
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of the meat has reached the market iu a musty condition, and affected with a 
peculiar stale smell, which renders it very objectionable. 

** 16th. The meat has a great tendency to become dark in colour on the out¬ 
side after the canvas has been stripped from it; the unsightly appearance 
it thus attains largely affects the price which it realises. 

“ 17th. The average price at which the meat has* been sold throughout the 
year by the side may he taken at per pound, or 48. 2d, per stone, in 
Liverpool, for freshly landed meat in good condition. 

** 18th. I am not in a position to state the amount of profits, and who 
makes them. 

^ 19tb. As near as can be gathered from the various returns, I estimate 
the quantity of meat imported from October, 1875, to end of June, 1877, 
from America and Canada, to be 63,028,472 lbs., about equal to 84,038 
bullocks, taking the average weight to the l^ast oi dressed meat as 750 lbs., 
which is a reliable calculation to make. 

** 20th. The greatest difficulty those engaged in the trade have to contend 
against is the precarious character of the market on this side, and the impos¬ 
sibility of obtaining a regular price for their shipments. 

“ 21st. The trade is without any organisation, and it frequently hapjwns 
that if two or three vessels arrive at the same time, and the weather is a^inst 
holding, the trade refrain from purchasing, and endeavour to make a price 
against the shippers, who are compelled to realise upon the best terms 
possible. 

“ 22nd. In this trade, prices are run so close that there is no margin for a 
variation in price, and a farthing per pound will frequently turn the scale 
between a shipment making a loss or gaining a profit. The meat costs from 
5id, to 6id, per pound, with charges and contingencies paid. 

23rd. To remedy this great defect, and make the trade of a steady and 
reliable character, it is necessary to extend the system of refrigeration to the 
meat after it arrives here, by means of reirigerating-trucks and warehouses in 
all large centres of population. 

“24th. The company with which I am connected have fitted up four 
chambers (Fig. 1) for the storage of meat and other perishable produce, that 
we believe will in a great measure tend to promote this end. The capacity 
of these chambers is nearly 200,000 (two hundred thousand^ cubic feet, and 
they are sufficient to contain all meat necessary for the Lonaon market; the 
chambers are so constructed that they are capable of being maintained at any 
specified degree of temperature, irrespective of each other. 

“ 25th. The transmission of meat by rail has also received our attention, and 
we are organising a system of special trains composed entirely of refrigerating- 
trucks, for the transport of meat; these are intended to run on the Continent, 
to supply this market from Austria, Hungary, Southern Hussia, &c. 

“ 26th. We also propose to place refrigerating-vans or trucks on the Home 
Railways, so that meat can be received and despatched without fear of deterio¬ 
ration. 

“ 27th. The prospect of obtaining large supphes of meat outside America are 
very good. On the Continent both cattle and sheep are to be obtained in large 
quantities, of both good quality and at fair prices. 

"lam very truly yours, ^ 

“ D. Tallbrman. 

“ J, P. Sheldoh, Esq., 

“ Pfcfl JBrundf Ashbourne^ near Derhp,** 
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Pig. I,—Plan and Section of Befrigeraiing Chambers. 
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Canadian Resoubces. 

The superficial area of the Dominion of Canada which is 
adapted to farming purposes is said to be about 2,300,000 

S uare miles.* It is therefore about one-third smaller than the 
nited States. I am speaking now only of that portion of the 
Dominion which is habitable ; the “ Wild North Land,” beyond 
the limits of grains and grasses, is naturally out of all reckoning 
in this Report. The difference in size between the cultivable 
portion of the States and the cultivable portion of Canada is 
said to be more than made up on the part of the latter by her 
superiority over the former as a grazing country. Canada 
is less oppressed by a burning tropical sun, her summer is 
more temperate, and she enjoys a larger rainfall. These un¬ 
doubtedly are great advantages in the raising and feeding of 
stock, and in general farm operations. Her summers more 
nearly resemble those of England. She can successfully raise 
not only Indian corn and wheat, in which the States have been 
supposed to excel, but root-crops of all kinds, cereals, and arti-* 
ficial grasses; and her hay-crop is heavy and of superior 
quality. The States, on the contrary, except in few and 
fovoured localities, do not and cannot produce satisfactory 
root-crops for cattle-food; and, in the quality which is sup¬ 
plied by the finer natural and cultivated grasses, their hay- 
crop is inferior to that of the Dominion. Canadian farmers 
send hay to Chicago and the Gulf States, and still retain 
enough to feed their own immense herds through the winter. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the Canadian winters 
are more severe, taking the country throughout, than are 
those of the States; therefore, with regard to climate, Canada 
is placed at a greater or less disadvantage in reference to cattle¬ 
feeding. 

The following Table (p. 337) would seem to demonstrate that 
the agricultural development of Canada, in the thirty years pre¬ 
ceding 1871, relatively has been much more rapid than that 
of the Unit^ States during the same period. This is attri¬ 
buted in part to the better agricultural climate of the former 
country. 

To John Dyke Esq., Agent of the Canadian Government in 
Liverpool, I am indebted for the following interesting compa- 


* The total area of Canada is much larger than this, and probably falls little 
short of, if it does not exceed, the area of the United States. 
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Table IV.—Showiko the Inobease in Occupied Land, in Hobses„ 
Oxen and Cows, Sheep and Swine, from the Tear 1842 to 1871, 
inclusive, in the Dominion of Canada. 



1 Lands 



1 

1 


Year. 

Acres 

under 

Cultivation 

Acres 
Occupied, 
but not 
Cultivated. 

Total 

Occupied 

Acres. 

Horses. | 

Cows 

and Oxen j 

Sheep. 1 

Swinp. 

1842 

1,751,528 

4,461,198 

6,212,726 

113,647 

504,963 

575,730 

394,366^ 

1848 

2,546,925 

5,866,66G 

8,413,591 

151,389 

565,845' 

833,807 

484,241 

1852 

3,705.523 

6,123,182 

9,828,655 

201,670 

744,264 

967,168' 

571,49& 

1861 

6,051,609 

7,303,287 

13,354,896 

377,081 

1,015,278 

1,170,225 

776,001 

1871 

8,833,626 

7,329,030 

16,162,676 

189,001 

1,403,174 

1,514,914 

874,664 


risen between the agricultural progress of the Province of 
Ontario and that of the United States:— 


“Taking as the basis of calculation the official volume which contains 
the agricultural results of the last census of the United States, and the 
similar census returns for Canada, referring to nearly the same period, it 
can be demonstrated that Canada, and Ontario especially, instead ot lagging 
behind the United States in every element of progress, as some people are 
constantly telling us, can put the tabular statements of her products and 
her progress side by side with those of the Great Repubhc on her borders, 
and not suffer one whit from the comparison, but that, on the contrary, 
she IS shown to be considerably ahead of the United States in many 
important indications of a skilled and productive agriculture, and a rapid 
general advancement. The following is a summary of the results obtained 
by a comparison of the official statistics above mentioned, as regards 
Ontario. 

“ In nine years she added 46*65 per cent, to her population, while the United 
States in ten years added only 36*58 per cent, to theirs. She maintained a 
decennial rate of increase greater by one-half than that of the whole of the 
United States and territories; more than double that of all the United States, 
excluding the Western States, and only falling shori of the increase in the 
Western States and territories by 7 per cent. In nine years she added nearly 
sixty-four cultivated acres to every hundred acres in cultivation in 1851, 
while the United States and territories in ten years added only a little over 
forty-four acres to every hundred acres under cultivation at the date of the 
previous census. She subdued her wild lands more rapidly than even the 
growth of her population, and at a rate almost double that in the IFiiited 
States; the proportion being as 17’10 to 8*72. The cash value of farms in 
1860, per head of the population, was greater in Ontario than in the United 
States, being $211*42 in Ontario, and $211*83 in the United States. Their 
value per acre was greater in Ontario than in the United States by nearly $6, 
being $22*10 per acre in Ontario, and $16*32 per acre in the United States. 
The capital invested in agricultural implements was greater in Ontario tW 
in the United States in proportion to the breadth of land cultivated, being 
$180 for every hundred acres of cultivated land in Ontario, and $150 for every 
hundred acres of cultivated land in the United States. She grew more wheat 
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in 1860 than any State in the Union. In proportion to population, she pro¬ 
duced in that year more than three times as much wheat as the Unit^ States, 
raising 17*64 bushels for each inhabitant, while the United States raised only 
5*50 bushels for each inhabitant. She was greatly ahead even of the Western 
States as a wheat-producing country, the average production of wheat in the 
whole of the Western States being only ten bushels for each inhabitant. Of 
the nine leading staples of agriculture, common to both countries—wheat, 
Indian corn, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, peas, beans, and potatoes—she pro¬ 
duced 55*96 bushels for each inhabitant, while of the same articles the United 
States produced only 43*42 bushels for each inhabitant. Excluding Indian 
com from the list, she produced of the remaining articles, 54*34 bushels for 
each inhabitant, against 16*74 bushels for each inhabitant produced in the 
Umted States. In proportion to population, she had more capital invested in 
live stock than the United States, the value of live stock owned in Ontario 
being $38*13 per head of the population, while in the United States it was 
$34*64 per head of the population. For every hundred of the ix>pulation, 
Ontario owned 27 horses, and the United States only 20. For every 
hundred inhabitants, Ontario owned 32 milch cows, and the United States 
only 27. For every hundred inhabitants, Ontario owned 84 sheep, and the 
United States only 71; of live stock, in the number of pigs only was she 
exceeded by the United States, in proportion to population. In 1860 she pro¬ 
duced 19*22 pounds of butter for every inhabitant, while the United States 
produced only 14*62 pounds. In the same year she produced 2*62 pounds 
of wool for each inhabitant, while the United States produced only 
1*92 pounds. In the nine years from 1851 to 1860, she increased her annual 
production of butter by 67 per cent., while in the United States, in ten 
years from 1850 to 1860, the increase in the production of butter was 
only 46i per cent. And in nine years she increased her production of wool 
40 per cent., while in ten years the United States increased their production 
of wool only 15 per cent. 

The foregoing information is issued with the authority of the 
Government of Ontario. 

Mr. Dyke has also informed me, by letter, that very large 
quantities of meat and cattle are exported via the United States, 
on account of cheaper freights, and that the Canadian ports are 
closed during the winter months. The steamers plying to 
Quebec in summer, run and take Canadian freight (in bond) from 
American ports in winter, such as Portland, Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and large quantities of Canadian meat, cattle, 
and horses are also shipped from New York, which, upon land¬ 
ing here are all called American, much to our loyal Canadians’ 
disgust. The export trade is of far greater importance to 
Canada than to the United States. Canada has few centres of 
population—Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and 
New London, comprise nearly the whole. These markets are 
well supplied by the farmers in the immediate neighbourhood, 
whilst the surplus stock of the more remote districts has been 
exported to the large manufacturing centres of the Eastern 
States, upon which a duty of twenty per cent, has to be paid. In 
the years 1873 and 1874, 74,661 head of cattle, 571,494 sheep, 
and 14,863 horses were thus exported. It must not 1^ assum^ 
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that the Canadian farmers are labouring at a disadvantage with 
their American confreres; on the contrary, as a set-off against 
the 20 per cent, duty, they are, comparatively speaking, exempt 
from taxation in Canada, as compared with the United States. 
They haVe no war-debt to pay, and therefore the public debt of 
Canada is about 4Z. sterling per head, mostly for public works, 
canals, &c., whilst that of the United States is upwards of 
sixty dols., exclusive of State debts, which have nothing to 
correspond with them in Canada. Canada is the most lightly^ 
taxed country in the world. The development of the exportation 
of cattle, horses and meat to Europe will prove an inestimable 
boon to Canadian agriculturists.” 

The following extract from the Montreal ‘Journal of Com¬ 
merce,’ is the only reliable information I have seen published 
on the exportation of beef from Canada, and it cannot fail to be 
of interest to the readers of this Report:— 

" With unwavering increase since the first shipments in the fall of 1875, 
our Dominion beef export trade has to-day attained a surprising magni¬ 
tude, when expressed in figures, and, when read as a chapter m our com¬ 
mercial economy, it is pregnant with domestic lessons and example. For 
the last three-quarters of the fiscal year, ending June, 1876, the exports 
aggregated 4,600,000 pounds, and during the first eleven months of the 
present fiscal year 46,000,000, an increase of forty-one nullion pounds. During 
the first five months of the present calendar year the shipments have been at 
the rate of 75,000,000 pounds per annum. The magnitude of our exports 
may perhaps be best estimated by taking alone the month of April last, when 
the shipments were at the rate of 100,0^,000 annually. The value of ship¬ 
ments before the close of the year, it is estimated, will exceed one million of 
dollars; equal to about two hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. It 
is sufficient to add that our shipments of live cattle by way of Montreal far 
exceeds that from New York, extensive as the latter are, and hence controlling 
the cattle trade, as unmistakably Canadians now do, it remams for them to 
make good the advantage.” 

During the winter months. New York will continue to be the 
chief port for the exportation of both Canadian and American 
meat. In the summer and autumn, Canada will send at all 
events some of her cattle and meat to Europe direct from 
Quebec and Montreal. The export of live cattle will, however, 
in my opinion, not become so important a trade as that of 
dressed meat. Not economy alone, but humanity dictates this 
opinion. It is impossible that a voyage of three thousand miles 
should not cause considerable inconvenience on board ship, and 
suffering to the animals themselves ; and the cost of ocean transit 
on live cattle is altogether disproportionately high—necessarily so 
as compared with that on dressed meat; the question of space 
accounts at once for this. The advantage of landing cattle 
alive on these shores is obvious—more particularly in hot 
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weather; but the question of cost counterbalances it. Still, sts 
it is said to leave a good profit, the live-cattle trade from the 
other side of the Atlantic will doubtless be persevered in, and 
will increase in summer-time. 

The dead-meat trade commenced earlier than is generally 
hnown, and owes its inception to Mr. John Dyke, the Canadian 
Government Agent in Liverpool, who advocated the same 
through the columns of the Canadian press so long ago as 1871. 
Whilst on a visit to Canada in the winter of 1873-74, this 
gentleman made arrangements for a shipment to follow him to 
Liverpool. The particulars of the first consignment ever sent 
across the Atlantic as given in the Liverpool ‘ Daily Post * of 
February 12th, 1874, are worth preserving:— 

“ Interesting to Beef Ccnsumers ,—^For the last few days, and especially on 
Saturday, a curious sight has been seen at the bottom of Mount Pleasant, 
opposite to the Adelphi Hotel. There have been crowds around the wholesale 
provision shop of Mr. William Brittain, engaged in insj^cting the cutting-up 
of sides of prime beef, and afterwards in purchasing pieces for consumption. 
On inquiry, it was found that Mr. Brittain had received by‘the Allan steamer 
‘Caspian,^which arrived in Liverpool last week, a very considerable consign¬ 
ment of fresh Canadian beef, which was being disposed of at the moderate 
prices of 6(i. and 7d!. per lb. for the prime parts. This beef, amounting to 
12 tons, formed part of a consignment from Canada, consisting otherwise of 
*6 tons of salt beef, li ton of poultry (geese and turkeys), and a half-ton of 
mutton. The whole had been carefully packed in rye straw, which has the 
special quality of absorbing any moisture from the meat, and arrived in first- 
rate condition. 

“ The packing of beef in this particular manner will of course only be avail¬ 
able during the winter season; but the winter season happens to be that in 
which, through the extra cost of fuel, domestic economies b^ome requisite just 
at the time when an extra consumption of meat is a necessity of healthy life. 
It is understood that the present shipment is to be follow^ by others on a 
large scale. As to the meat itself, it is well known that careful housekeepers 
often hang up their meat at this season of the year for a time as long as that 
occupied % the Atlantic voyage, to secure the tenderness which is so great a 
desideratum of English dinner-tables. That the Canadian fresh beef is, at the 
same time, tender and sweet can be proved by experiment. It is desirable 
that the attention of persons charged with the victualling of Public Institutions 
should be turned to this matter, in order that they may, if possible, make con¬ 
siderable economies. The necessary arrangements for the receipt and disposal 
of this experimental consignment have been made by Mr. John Dyke, Agent 
of the Ontario Government m Liverpool. 

“ The writer had the opportunity of testing a piece of sirloin, which was in 
all respects equal to ordinary English sirloins at lid. and Is, per lb; the 
poultry consignment was forward^ to London, where it has realised good 
prices.*’ 

Messrs. John Bell & Sons, the eminent Glasgow butchers and 
live-stock importers, have kindly sent me the information 
contained in the following letter:— 
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" 170 and 172, Ai^le-street^ Glasgow, 

" Dear Sib, May 19, 1877, 

“ We are in receiptof your fayour of yesterday, and have much pleasure 
in relying to your queries. 

“ The trade in American live cattle was first commenced by ourselves in 
1873. In June and July of that year we imported several pairs of bullocks, 
to see if they would live during the voyage, and were induced to do so by 
the extremely high prices current for cattle at that time. Finding that the 
cattle stood the voyage well, the writer started for New York in July of 
that year, and began as a regular trade that which has now become such a 
large one. 

“ At first our shipments were only about six cattle in each steamer of the 
Anchor Line, but before the end of that season we shipped fifty in one 
steamer. The only Steamship Company that would entertain our proposals 
at that time to carry cattle was the Anchor Line; but now they would be all 
very glad to do so, as they see that it is profitable. 

“ The cattle are fed during the voyage on hay and Indian corn, and in good 
weather suffer but little in condition, nor do they lose much in weight; but 
in rough weather they fall off considerably. We have already had one cargo 
of cattle this season into Glasgow, which all arrived safely and in good order, 
and expect our first regular shipment to arrive about Wednesday of next week, 
when we will be glad to see you; there are 154 cattle in it. We shall have 
about the same number almost weekly thereafter. 

“ The freight is Ih per head, shipper paying for fittings, food, and attend¬ 
ance ; ship only providing space and water. 

“ On Thursday last there were three American bullocks sold at 46?. each, 
which were sold by us last autumn to a Fifeshire farmer, and fed by him all 
winter and turned out in splendid order. 

“ We have not had many sheep as yet, as sheep in the States have princi¬ 
pally been reared for wool; but now that a market for mutton has opened up, 
we may soon expect to receive large numbers. 

“ We will be glad to supply you with any further information. 

“ Yours truly, 

“John Bell and Sons.” 

Practical men accompany the cattle from America to this 
country—on the average, one man to each twenty or twenty-five 
head of cattle. These men come with one steamer and return 
with the other, a much more satisfactory arrangement than 
formerly existed, of picking men up to attend the cattle, offering 
them in payment a free passage to Britain. 

On the morning of July 12th, I went to see S.S. Dominion^ 
which had just then arrived in Liverpool from Quebec with 
215 Canadian fat cattle on board. I must admit that the 
cattle to all appearance had suffered less during the voyage than 
I had expected to find was the case. The bulk of them were in^as 
good order as the generality of Irish cattle which are landed in 
Liverpool or in Holyhead. A few of them were a little bruised, 
and in some cases the skin was ofiF in patches here and there, but 
none of them had suffered seriously. Most of these cattle were 
the fag ends of large herds from which previous cargoes had 
been drafted; but they were nevertheless a very useful lot, and 
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would do credit to any country whatever. Some of them, 
indeed, were exceptionally well-bred and well-fed animals. Five 
of them were especially excellent in these» respects, one being a 
very remarkable animal. This one was a noble-looking bullock, 
fat and docile; the following are his dimensions, taken on the 
spot:— 

Feet. Inchee. 

Length from root of homs to root of tail .. .. 8 9 


Girth behind the shoulders.9 4 

Height to tip of shoulder .6 8 


When he left Quebec, this animal weighed 3600 Ibs.’^ His 
dead-weight of flesh, at 57 % of the live-weight, would be 2052 
lbs., or 146^ stones of 14 lbs. to the stone. Of the other four, 
three were splendid bullocks, and the remaining one a beautiful 
heifer—all fattened in a superior manner, and averaging about 
100 stones net weight. All five of these animals had a great 
deal of shorthorn blood in them; the heifer being almost, if not 
quite, pure bred, handsome in colour, and of nearly faultless 
symmetry. These cattle were bred and fed by Mr. Snell, of 
Guelph, Ontario. 

During the summer-time, at all events, the live-cattle trade 
promises to partly supersede that of dead meat from Canada, 
whatever it may do from the Stales. A large proportion of 
these cattle are stalled on the upper deck where they displace 
no other cargo, as none at all would otherwise be carried there; 
a temporary shedding of boards is put up along the sides of 
the ship, the cattle—a row of them on each side—facing each 
other. They are well bedded, and stand in pairs as in ordinary 
shippons, a trough for corn and water being placed conveniently 
in front of each pair. They are as comfortable as possible 
under the circumstances, though standing very near together to 
keep them steady when the ship rolls and pitches. During the 
voyage they are fed on hay and a mixture of Indian com, meal 
and bran, &c.—fed, in fact, as they are before they leave their 
homes, as nearly as may be. 

The quantity of dead meat sent from Canada has been quoted 
to me by Mr. Tallerman of London, as follows ;—during 1876, 
the quantity amounted to 142,016 lbs.; January to March in 
the present year, 508,592 lbs. 

I am indebted to Professor Buckland for the following inte¬ 
resting and valuable letter:— 

** Toronto, Ontario, 

« Dbab Sib, « April 28, 1877. 

“ I have much pleasure in acceding to your request to furnish you with 
information, as far as 1 am able, on the trade in fat cattle and sheep that has 
been recently commenced between Canada and the Mother Country. 

I would observe, in reference to your principal enquiry, t^t in oonse- 
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queDce of variations in soil and climate over so large an area as is embraced 
by this Dominion, it is exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to get at 
the precise cost of fearing and fattening cattle and sheep so as to occupy a 
good wsition in British markets. The Province of Ontario, even, differs con¬ 
siderably in its capabihties of rearing and iattening live stock; the south¬ 
western portion of the peninsula possesses in this respect great advantages. 

“ Since the rcceqjt of your letter, 1 have made enquiries of several of our 
most intelligent and experienced farmers as to the actual cost of producing 
fat beef and mutton of good quality in this and the more western portions of 
the province. From their statements, it would appear that improved cattle, 
reaching maturity at three years old, may be reared and well fattened for market 
at a cost of from $3*50 to $4*25 (14s. to 17s.) per 100 lbs. live weight, and 
fat sheep on an average for about $3*50 per 100 lbs. live weight, the value of 
the wool paying to a large extent the cost of keep and management. 

‘‘The lollowing statement of the actual cost of producing well-fattened 
cattle, suitable for the English market, was communicated by one of our most 
enterprising breeders of fifteen years’ experience:— 


“ Raising, feeding, and attendance of cattle the first year, per head $24*00 
„ „ „ „ second „ 18*00 

„ „ „ „ third „ 24*00 


“ Total cost of fat beast weighing IGOO lbs. .. (13?. 4s.) 66*00 

This would be about $4*12i (IGs. 6d.) per 100 lbs. live weight. 

“ Our iinncipal shipping ports for this province are Montreal in the summer, 
and Portland, in the State of Maine, duiing winter. But few live cattle are 
shipped during the severe months of the latter. From Toronto to Montreal, 
the cost of transport of cattle by railway will average $2 50 (10s.) jier head, 
and for sheep GO cents (2s. G^/.). One man is usually sent with every 20 or 
25 head of cattle, whose business it is to feed and look after them. The 
food, supplied by the owner, consists principally of hay and crushed gram. 
From Montreal to London or Liverpool, the usual cost by steamer is, for 
cattle, $35*00 (7?.) per head, and lor sheep, $7*50 (30s), the ship only 
finding water. Dressed meat is taken from Toronto to Montreal, at $50*00 
(10?.) per 20,000 lbs., and to Portland for $75*00 (15?.). 

“ With reference to the extension of the trade from this Dominion, much, 
of course, will depend on the prices that may obtain m the old country. If 
farmers here can, on the whole, only realise a moderate profit, it will be much 
to theii interest to use all practicable means for extending the trade, which 
will afford them what is so much needed—^an increased suiiply of very valuable 
manure. Much of our old arable land has of late become seriously deteriorated 
by continued cropping with grain; and wheat in particular, hitherto our prin¬ 
cipal staple, has of late become a precarious production. Our soil and climate 
are generally well suited to the raising of hay, turnips, and most other roots, 
and in the south-western portion of Ontario maize admits of profitable culti¬ 
vation, and can be raised in large quantities. Flax, too, succeeds well, but it 
is not yet much used for feeding purposes, and the same may be said of oil¬ 
cake. These products, so essential to the healthy growth and fattening of 
increased numbers of cattle, sheep, and pigs, of improved breeds, can no doubt 
be produced in sufficient quantities to meet any demand that may arise in the 
future. 

“The live stock of the country is constantly increasing, and the improve¬ 
ment in quality of late years, especially of cattle, sheep, and pigs, has been 
quite remarkable. We have now a number of fine, pure-bred herds, particu¬ 
larly of Durhams, whose blood is to be found, more or less, in much of the 
ordinary stock of the older-settled districts. Our sheep, principally long- 
VOL. XIII.—s. S. 2 B 
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woolled, in point of size and quality are unsurpassed; or, more strictly 
speaking, not equalled on this continent. And when it is considered that our 
domesticated animals are subject to very little disease of any kind when pro¬ 
perly cared for, and that rinderpest as yet is wholly unknown in this part of 
the world, and with the opening-up for settlement of the rich prairie lands 
of the great North-west, it is impossible to assign limits in the uiture to the 
production of animal food to meet the exigencies of whatever demand is 
likely to arise. “ Yours respectfully, 

“ Geo. Buckland.” 

The statement in Professor Buckland’s letter of the cost of 
raising and feeding cattle was based on estimates that referred 
more particularly to the western district of the Province of 
Ontario, which, for purposes of stock-raising and for other 
branches of agriculture, is more favourable than the eastern and 
northern districts:— 


Detailed Estimate (supplied hy Professor BucMand) of the Cost of 
Raising and Fattening a Three-year-old Steer in less-favourahle 
Districts, 

First Tear. 


Dollars. 


Gi months’pasturage „ .2’00 

195 lbs. meal at $1*25 per 100 lbs.2*44 


5J months’ winter feeding:— 

990 lbs. of hay at 60 cents per 100 lbs.5*94 

495 lbs. of meal .6*19 

83 bushels of turnips at 6 cents.4*98 


- 21*55 


Second Tear, 

6 J mwiths’pasturage.6*00 

5i months* feeding in winter on straw-chaff, &c., in open yards 

with sheds.3*00 

900 lbs. of hay .5*40 

83 bushels of turnips.4*98 


- 19*38 


61 months’ pasturage 


Third Year. 


7*00 


51 months* feeding in stall:— 


1650 lbs. of hay.9*90 

123 bushels of turnips .. .. ..7*38 

540 lbs. of meal .6*75 

— 3i*oa 


Total cost of raising and feeding a steer weighing 1600 to 1700 
lbs. live weight—$4 * 18 per 100 lbs. live weight, or Zid. per lb. 
dead weight (nearly 14?. 85.). 71*96 

In the foregoing estimate the food consumed is put at what 
is considered to be its actual cost. No charge is made for the 
calf, nor for the skim-milk on which it is fed during a portion 
of the first year, nor for attendance, as the value of the manure 
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when it is properly cared for will, in great measure, meet these 
small expenses. The ‘‘ meal ” consists of ground peas, barley, 
oats, maize, or flax, and commonly a mixture of two or more 
of them. The turnips are invariably Swedes, of 60 lbs. per 
bushel. 

In this calculation it is assumed that the animal is well bred, 
of good size and proportions, with a strain of Durham or 
Hereford blood. It is believed that such cattle can on an 
average be produced and ripened for the butcher, in the 
Province of Ontario, for the amount stated. 

Mr. J. T. Warrington, of Montreal, exporter of Canadian 
produce, in a letter dated May 25th, writes to me as follows:— 
“ The cattle are well cared for in tran^ and are hayed and 
watered every 150 miles. On arrival here they are kept in the 
railway yards until the ship is ready to receive them ; costs 7w7, 
commissions nil. Freights (ocean) for live cattle are too high by 
far just now, and should not be over half what they are. Freight 
11 .; flttings 12^.; other incidental expenses, feed, care, &c., en 
route^ 11. per head. Cost of slaughtering cattle, 12^. per head, 
sheep 2^<f. Hides are worth A^d. per lb. inspected; tallow 
7 3^. rough, A\d. rendered. In the spring, mutton is worth 
Ad. to 5d., beef SJd. to A^d. per lb.; in the fall, mutton is 
worth 2^^., and beef 3rf. per lb. This is for prime stock; you 
can buy beef as low as Id. per lb. wholesale.” 

The cost of a Canadian ox weighing about 1600 lbs., when 
landed on our shores, may be summarised as follows :— 

£. s. d. 


Cost of rearing and feeding . 13 4 0 

Transit to seaboard. 0 10 0 

Food and attendance, say. 0 2 0 

Ocean freight. 700 

Shipboard fittings . 012 0 

Food and attendance. 100 


£22 8 0 

The weight of dressed beef in a beast whose live weight is 
1600 lbs. will be, at 57 per cent, 912 lbs. Costing 22Z. Bs. 
such a beast would be close on Gd. per lb. net weight when landed 
on our shores. But the foregoing summary represents the actual 
cost only of the animal on arrival, which is not enough. There 
are the farmer’s and dealer’s profits, and the loss in shrinkage of 
animal during transit, to be added. These items, of which it is 
impossible to give exact figures, would not amount to much less 
than Id. per lb.; but as a set-off there is the value of the offal 
(less cost of slaughtering), which would reduce the beef to, say, 
iK per lb. when the beast is slaughtered. Fine quality of 
Canadian beef, landed on our shores at a net cost of 6^. per lb., 

2 B 2 
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gives a very handsome profit to our wholesale and retail butchers, 
as compared with what English-fed beef gives them. 

The value of the oflFal in New York is as follows:—livers, 
1^. 9rf. to 1^. lOrf.; hearts, 9rf. The heart, liver, head, hoofs, 
and entrails are worth altogether from 5s. lOd. to 6s. 

Method of Repbigeuating on board Ship. 

On the 21st of March I inspected, in Liverpool, a cargo of 
beef and mutton on board the White Star ship, ‘ Celtic,’ which 
had just arrived from New York. I was present when the 
refrigerating-rooms were opened, and the beef and mutton 
exposed to view. These rooms run along either side of the 
ship, and the quarters of beef are suspended in them from hooks 
in the ceiling. Some of the carcasses of mutton lie underneath, 
on the floors of the compartments. Each quarter of beef and 
each carcass of mutton is sewn up nicely in coarse but clean 
canvas. The quarters are hung as closely together as possible, 
interlocked in a peculiar manner, as well to economise room as 
to save them from being bruised by the rolling and pitching of 
the ship in mid-ocean. Whilst on board, whatever it may be 
afterwards, the meat is not at all messed,” and what I saw was 
to all appearance as fresh as if killed only the day before. I was 
present whilst a great deal of the meat was discharged, and 
I examined many specimens of it, finding nothing whatever 
about it which could be regarded as objectionable, either in 
appearance or in odour. On the contrary, all of it was 
scrupulously clean, fresh, sweet, and in good order in all respects. 
The very blood on the “ sticking-parts ” was quite fresh¬ 
looking. None of the meat was damp, or flabby, or faded in 
any respect, nor had the juices gravitated towards the bottom of 
the quarters as they hung, or discoloured the canvas. It was, 
indeed, evident to the most unpractised eye that the process of 
decay in this meat had been, during the whole voyage, most 
thoroughly and perfectly suspended. Nor does the temperature 
of the rooms approach nigh to freezing-point; it is maintained 
at 37° to 40°. Given the same conditions, the meat would safely 
make a voyage round the globe. This system, so far as I can 
learn, is the best of the three or four in use. The refrigerating- 
rooms (Fig. 2)—if they merit the name when they do not freeze 
what they contain—are as perfectly air-tight as possible. 
They are constructed of several thicknesses of boards, with 
non-conducting material between them. The apertures in the 
sides of the rooms, through which the meat is extracted when it 
is being discharged, extend from near the floor to near the 
ceiling, say some 5 feet 6 inches square, leaving a rim against 
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which the removable door is tightly bolted; a flange of India- 
rubber coming between it and the rim all the way round. This 
door itself also consists of four or five thicknesses of board, 
which are interspaced with air-tight and non-conducting ma¬ 
terial, similar to the walls of the rooms, and it is firmly fastened 
to the walls. 


Fig. 2.— S- 8. ^Sardinian' as fitted mth Wiclce's Patent Refrigerator — 
looking forward. 



At the head of the two rooms running down the sides of 
the ship—the meat-rooms—is a room whose walls are of zinc; 
this room is filled with blocks of ice. In this room is a 
fan driven by steam, which causes a current of cold, dry air 
to continually circulate through the whole space of the rooms 
which contain the meat. This current of air enters the 
meat-rooms near to the floor of the ice-room, and is with¬ 
drawn from them by means of a boarded channel which runs 
from the ice-room along the floor of the meat-room to the 
far end, and thence rises to near the ceiling. The withdrawal 
of the air thus occurs at the point farthest away from the 
ice, and near the ceiling, to which the air, whether vitiated 
or not by damp or odour, is compelled to rise. The fan does 
the double duty of driving the air through the meat-rooms, and 
of bringing it back to the ice-room. Thus the air circulates 
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continually, first through the ice then through the meat-room* 
By passing through the ice-room the air loses each time by con¬ 
densation any moisture it may have contracted in its journey 
amongst the carcasses, and it is consequently sent again on its 
mission dried and purified. The dryness of the air is one of the 
main features in the system. The whole arrangement is very 
simple, though it can scarcely be regarded as inexpensive. But 
in any case it is thoroughly eiSective, and the successful im¬ 
portation of dead meat from the other side of the Atlantic is 
now a fait accompli. 

In the side of each meat-room a thermometer is fixed, which 
indicates the temperature inside, and this can be accordingly 
regulated as desired. This is done by increasing or diminishing 
the current of air. T. C. Eastman & Co., of New York, whose 
arrangements I have here described, have, as I was informed by 
Mr. Lippincott, their Liverpool manager, never yet lost a single 
carcass by their process of refrigerating; and they were the first, 
as they are now the largest exporters. It is true that other 
companies have had damaged cargoes at times, but these have 
always resulted from one or other of two causes—the supply of 
ice running out, or a break-down in the machinery. Experience 
will obviate the recurrence of these mishaps—they are too costly 
to be continued. 

I purchased in Manchester a piece of standing-ribs of the 
beef which had come over in the ‘ Celtic,’ taking pains to 
assure myself that it had formed part of the cargo I had inspected 
the day before. This piece of meat was several days in 
“ muggy ” weather before being cooked, and the signs of decay in 
it then were very flight. We ate a portion of the meat warm and 
the remainder cold; I had several iriends in to taste it, and they 
all pronounced it as good as very fair English beef. This was 
my opinion of it, too. I gave d\d. per lb. for it. 

On the 14th of May, in company with Mr. H. M. Jenkins, I 
inspected the cargo of meat on board the Guion steamship, 
* Wyoming.’ I need not describe this, as the foregoing descrip¬ 
tion of the ‘ Celtic,’ and her cargo of meat, applies in all 
respects equally to the ‘ Wyoming ’ and her cargo—exempt, 
perhaps, in the situation of the meat-rooms ; but this is a difier- 
ence of no consequence, for the principle is identical in both. 

A newl}!-invented system of refrigerating-rooms promises 
soon to supersede the use of either natural or artificial ice. 
The following is a description not only of the invention itself, 
but of the manner of its operation, and the efiect produced. 
I am assured on excellent authority that the invention is a 
most valuable one, and that it is destined to come into general use 
in the place of the other refrigerating-systems now in vogue:— 
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“ The method applied for producing the desired temperature is simplicity 
itself. There is an entire absence of the chemical processes employed in 
artificial freezing, such as ether, ammonia, hydro-sulphuric acid, or the salts 
of potash or ammonia. All that is used is a simple mechanism for compressing 
the ordinary atmospheric air, and subjecting it, whilst under pressure, or 
rather while it is in the act of expanding from pressure, to the action of a jet 
of cold water, which, thrown suddenly upon the air deprives it of its heat, 
and the atmosphere thus cooled passes into the chamber the temperature of 
which it is intended to reduce. A retort from which to draw the air to be 
operated upon, a couple of cylinders for compressing, a small pump to supply 
the stream of water, and a freezing-chamber are in reality all the mechanism 
used in the combination, with, of course, the ordinary motive-power. The 
idea of compressing air for cooling purposes is not new; but it is only of late 
years that it has been brought into practical operation. The inventors of the 
machine under notice are Messrs. Giffard and Berger, of Paris, the first-named 
gentleman being a brother of the celebrated aeronaut of that name, and inventor 
of Giffard’s Injector. The machine we have had the opportunity of inspecting 
has been erected (in a temporary building near the Municipal Offices) merely 
for trial purposes, and of course could not be judged of under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, the freezing-chamber being of wood, and the room in which it 
stands not being sufficiently protected from the entrance of the external 
atmosphere. The results, however, were surprising. In half an hour after 
commencing to woik the machine, the thermometer within the freezing- 
chamber stood at 20° below zero; the inteiior of the chamber was covered 
with hoar-frost half an inch thick, bottles of water were frozen solid, and the 
general temperature of the room in which the freezing-chamber stands was 
reduced to 30° Fahrenheit, or the freezing-point. The longer of couise the 
cooling process in continu^, the more the temperature of the room receiving 
the cold air will be lowered, as the atmosphere thus rarified is capable of being 
pumped back into the retort, and is necessarily more susceptible to the treat¬ 
ment employed than the external air. Generally the cooled air is delivered 
into the room 50° below the outside temperature, and the cold can be main¬ 
tained at an average of 15° Fahrenheit, or above or below that temperature as 
required. A machine of the size of the one alluded to is capable of being 
worked by an engine of five-horse power, and will distribute 300 cubic metres 
of air per hour. Ordinarily the air discharged from the refrigerator is moist, 
but by a simple contrivance it can be rendered quite dry. 

“ One of the advantages claimed for the invention is that it will produce ice 
much cheaper than any other refrigerating piocess at present in use, and in 
this respect its economical benefits must commend themselves. But the more 
•obvious uses to which it can bo applied, and which have called forth its 
present introduction, are in connection with the fresh-meat trade already 
referred to. If the machine is capable of what is stated, its superior apphea- 
tion to the preservation of fresh meat on board the Atlantic steamers is 
apparent, and it is expected before long that it will supersede the present 
appliances. With that view a company is being formed in London, the pro¬ 
moters being Messrs. Gittms and Company, the immediate object of the 
undertaking being to import largo quantities of beef, mutton, poultry* game, 
d^c., from Canada and the United States, for the metropolitan ana other 
wholesale markets. The promoters will add to their facilities by having 
depots in Liverpool and London, each fitted up with the refrigerators, so that 
every facility will be had for keeping the meat fresh and good for a sufficient 
length of time. There are, however, numerous other objects to which the 
invention can be beneficially applied; in short, its utility will be obvious m 
all cases in which a low and regulated temperature is required. For instance, 
it is adaptable for keeping cabins and engine-rooms cool in hot climates, for 
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hospitals in hot countries, for brewers and distillers in keeping their worms 
cool, and also for the manufacture of chocolate, and in candle-works. Its 
simplicity, comparative mcxp^nsiveness, as well as its non-liability to get out 
of order, constitute the machine a desirable one, and capable of very general 
as well as special application. Among the other uses, also, to which it is 
suggested It may be put is that of keeping cool, during summer, warehouses 
in which bacon and lard are stored, and the cooling of public markets, 
abattoirs, &c. As a scientific invention, however, the success of the 
machine is quite demonstrable; its practical utility the •patentees and 
promoters will, no doubt, be prepared to show in due course. 


American Ideas of the Trade. 

The meat trade is naturally attracting considerable attention 
in America, It is a source of wealth to the farmers of that 
country, new and unexpected. They see in it a powerful 
impetus tending to the development of the vast agricultural 
resources of their country, and they hail it accordingly with 
considerable satisfaction. It may be said to have caused a 
feeling of satisfaction amongst American agriculturists almost 
equivalent in volume to the feeling of dismay with which 
farmers on this side regarded it for some time after it com¬ 
menced. Subsequent discussion seems to have toned down the 
feeling somewhat in both countries, particularly in this. The 
general impression in the States, among the exporters, farmers, 
and cattle-salesmen, is, that the trade will speedily become a very 
large one; that it will assume a permanent character, and that 
it will be carried on quite as successfully, or at all events 
relatively so, in summer as in winter. They consider the 
supply of cattle to be already nearly unlimited, and that in the 
near future it will become, for all purposes of the trade, quite 
inexhaustible. They also think the rates of conveyance, over¬ 
land and over-sea, will remain as they are at present, or at all 
events that they will not advance much; and they believe that 
the cost of production of beef and mutton, for a long time to 
come, will remain as low as it is now. They do not consider 
that the export trade will materially affect the retail prices of 
meat in New York—except perhaps of the best qualities, 
because it is of these that the exportation almost exclusively 
consists at present. The better qualities have been raised about 
one cent per pound by the retail butchers, but it is not thought 
that the exportation alone will bring about a further increase, 
at all events not for some time to come. In fact, the cattle 
already exported to this country seem to have been for the most 
part surplus fat stock, which in the present depressed condition 
of trade would have been difficult to get rid of in the home 
markets at remunerative prices. Time will, I believe, more or 
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less modify these opinions in several respects; the Americans 
are, however, in a far better position than we are to estimate the 
extent of the resources on which the new trade hangs, and that 
they will ultimately accomplish all, or nearly all, that is now 
claimed as the probable future of the meat trade, is at present 
certainly less within our capacity to deny than it is within theirs 
to affirm. 

Among the general men of business in America the new trade 
has not aroused much interest; they know in a casual sort of 
way that such a trade has recently opened out, but beyond that 
they do not seem to care anything about it. The newspapers, 
we are told, have given it but scant notice, and in private circles 
it is but seldom the topic of conversation. The interest in it 
which has found expression is almost totally confined to the 
farmers, the butchers, the cattle-dealers and the exporters, but 
amongst these the interest is keen. They have so far convinced 
themselves that the trade is destined to go on increasing and 
prospering, that they are already at a loss to comprehend by 
what process of reasoning any one can come to think it is not. 
At the same time there is no element of philanthropy in their 
calculations—all is pure business, nothing else. They tell us 
with refreshing candour that they have no intention of sending 
us meat for the benevolent purpose of keeping down the price 
of it in this country, though they may be more favourably in¬ 
clined to do it with the view of keeping up the price of it in 
their own—of making farming more profitable. In the ‘ Agri¬ 
cultural Gazette,’ of March 12th in the present year, an American 
correspondent, who is apparently well versed in the present 
aspects of the new trade, says:— 

One consideration may be thrown into the calculation, which is this. The 
American meat-market has been drooping steadily for some years past, and if 
it were not that more than 1000 head of the best cattle are shipped weekly, 
no one knows to what depth the prices here would sink. To get rid of this 
surplus, therefore, helps greatly to maintain the market rates; and if there is 
no direct profit there is an indirect gain, which is about the same thing. Just 
as our cotton manufacturers have sent cloths to Manchester, and have 
‘ slaughtered* them there rather than have had them to weigh down the home 
markets—or as has been done in other similar ways thousands of times. . . . 
our dealers have invested large amounts of capital in the business, and, as has 
been pointed out, may very well feel inclined to sell meat in England at eoet, 
or a small loss even, rather than have their market here imperilled. - In the 
fruit season one may see thousands of cases of strawberries and peaches dumped 
into the river, to go out with the tide, rather than have them thrown upon 
the market and demoralise prices. Why might not something of the same 
character be done in the meat-market if there is money in it? Much more, 
then, may we look for the cultivation of the export business in meat, if there is 
but a small profit in it Depend upon it, if meat is wanted in England, it can be 
produced here to supply the demand to the fullest extent. It is a question of 
price—nothing more and nothing less.” 
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The significance of the terms “ corner ” and ring,” as applied 
to commercial speculations, is well understood on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and I fancy I detect a trace of them in the 
foregoing quotation. 

In Government circles the new trade is watched with keen 
interest. That the Government naturally desires to see the 
Western States settled and cultivated is beyond the need of argu¬ 
ment ; but it is felt that unless there be, nearer or farther, a 
market available for farm-produce, it is futile to expect emigrants 
to go West in numbers and occupy the land. It is a simple 
operation to raise fine crops of corn, wheat, oats, or barley on 
these unoccupied lands ; but where is the benefit arising from 
the crops when they cannot be got profitably to market ? Rail¬ 
ways are few and far between, and to “ haul ” the crops to market 
by horse-power is an undertaking which cannot be entertained 
for a moment. In the Far West the most profitable use to which 
the corn could be put when grown, has been, quite recently, 
to utilise it as fuel—and “ splendid fuel ” it is said to make. 
Cattle-raising, however, affords a far better prospect of success 
than corn-raising, providing only that there be a demand for 
the cattle; and an outlet for large quantities of fat sheep and 
cattle is expected to have the effect of inducing many men who 
understand stock-farming to migrate Westwards and take up 
land in the unoccupied sections of the country, with a view to 
feeding the English dressed-meat trade. It is naturally thought 
that the new trade will have a beneficial effect upon the farming 
of the Western States. Where the land is at present devoted 
solely to grain-raising, it is expected the farmers will go to 
some extent into cattle, which they will fatten on the corn 
grown on the farm, and thus improve the condition of the land ; 
and in places where farmers have been in the habit of raising 
cattle which were afterwards fattened in the Eastern States, they 
will now turn their attention to fattening the animals themselves 
on home-pastures and on home-grown corn. The best authorities 
are of opinion that so long as Indian corn can be raised as 
cheaply as now, the cost of production of cattle will not increase ; 
nor is it expected that the cost of transit will increase much for 
some time to come, if ever. The great advantage of cattle over 
corn is that they can convey themselves to market if the distance 
be not too great, while corn requires “ hauling; ” this is a con¬ 
sideration which will have great weight with those farmers 
especially who live some distance from a railroad. I quote the 
following from a letter by the special reporter of the ‘ Scotsman,* 
dated Kansas City, Missouri, May 15 :— 

" Fanners find it much more profitable to consume their Indian corn by 
cattld than to drive it to the market and sell it at an average of barely 30 cents 
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per buaheL In fiewst, several Missouri fanners assured me that they could 
scarcely make ends meet by selling Indian corn at 28 to 30 cents per bushel, but 
that by feeding cattle with it they could generally come very near to 60 or 60 
cents. And to meet the cost of attending to the cattle, they have the profit 
they can^make from hogs, which is indeed very considerable. Amongst every 
100 or 160 cattle, 70 or 100 hogs may be kept and fed entirely from what 
they gather for themselves, so that whatever can be got for these hogs is clear 
gain, less of course their cost when they are housed with the cattle. Probably 
no branch of farming in America pays better than the rearing of hogs. 
Crosses from Berkshires predominate, and the general stock of hogs is decidedly 
superior to that of either cattle or sheep. Porkers also seem to be better 
attended to than the other animals of the farm—or probably it is that they 
attend better to themselves. 

« Within the past few years a large number of impi-ovcd cattle, with a con¬ 
siderable per-centage of Shorthorn blood, have been introduced into Missouri 
from the older States, and now the State can boast of more than half-a-score 
of Shorthorn herds. Several of these herds have no claim to a position in the 
first rank; but still there are a good many superior ‘ thorough-breds ’ in the 
State. What the Missouii farmers call their native cattle are crosses claiming 
descent from probably every one of the many different breeds introduced in 
early days into the New England States. They are of fair size, but are far 
from what might be desired in regard to quality and shape and fineness of 
bone. Missouri, however, does not rear nearly all the cattle it requires. It 
looks to Texas, and, of course, does not look m vam, for probably one-third of 
the three or four thousand Texan cattle now moving northwards from their 
native ranges, will find their way into this State before the close of autumn. 
Here these cattle are fed along with the older native cattle for five months on 
com and hay, and sent alive to the Chicago markets, in spring, or whenever 
they may be considered ready for the ‘ ix)le-axe.* 

“ When Texan cattle enter Missouri, they cost from $15 to $23 (3?. to 4?. 12».) 
a head; and the finish-off they receive here adds from $20 to $22 more (4^. to 
\l, 85.)—that is, if each animal is allowed (what it usually requires) during 
these five months about 75 bushels of Indian corn, which in the market would 
bring from 28 to 30 cents (I4c?, to 15(7.) a bushel. Native steers of three 
or four years old, when fat, weigh on an average from 1400 to 1500 lbs. alive, 
or from 600 to 750 lbs. in the carcass. The Texans, however, fall considerably 
short of that—probably do not average above 550 to 600 lbs. dead weight.” 


Conclusion. 

There seems no ground whatever to assume, although tem¬ 
porary fluctuations in the exports during hot weather have occa¬ 
sionally taken place, that the American dead-meat trade will not 
rapidly increase, and before long become a very important one. 
As shown in Table III. (p. 332), the regular trade commenced 
in October, 1875, with a total for the month of 36,000 lbs., tad 
went on gradually increasing until, for the month of "April, 
1877, it reached the large total of 8,578,213 lbs., from the two 
ports of New York and Philadelphia. The monthly totals 
during the interval represent the American portion of the trade 
only, but there was also a considerable exportation of both 
dead meat and live animals from Canada. As the summer 
came on in the present year, the American exports of dead meat 
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declined in quantity, not because it is difficult to send the meat 
over the sea in summer-time, but because trade in this country 
being depressed, the demand fell off, and prices diminished so 
that the margin of profit left to the exporters caused them to 
send diminished quantities. The trade must always be subject 
to these influences, and it will find its level just as other com¬ 
mercial enterprises do; yet I think that the trade, shortly after 
the commencement, was heralded by a greater flourish of trum¬ 
pets than there was need for. It remains a fact, however, that 
the meat can be sent over sea just as successfully, though some¬ 
what less cheaply, in summer as in winter; but on its arrival in 
this country, the means of continued preservation, and the 
method of its distribution over the country, have hitherto been 
so imperfect that the trade has necessarily been attended by 
serious losses—to the retailer more particularly—and it has been 
found altogether too risky in hot weather. In time, however, 
large refrigerating-stores after the manner of that under the 
Cannon Street Railway Station, will be erected at Liverpool, 
and in some of our larger cities ; and more appropriate vans for 
conveying the meat by rail will be built. These arrangements 
complete, the meat will be landed and sent at once to the shore 
refrigerating-stores, from which it may be distributed over the 
country as the requirements of the trade may dictate, or it may 
be safely kept in them for any reasonable length of time. 

The ultimate effect of the trade on the price of animal food 
and on the agriculture of this country is difficult to foresee. It 
is, however, more than probable that the extravagant expecta¬ 
tions of Americans, and of our own public, and the panic caused 
among our agriculturists, will be found to be without solid 
foundation. The rapid increase of our population, and the 
growing tendency towards a larger consumption of animal food 
per head of that population, will provide a better demand for 
home-fed beef than our alarmists imagine, however great the 
trade in Transatlantic beef may eventually become. But, in 
truth, the trade will never become so great as the vast i’esources 
of America and Canada might seem to indicate as possible. In 
those great countries the means for the production of beef and 
mutton are indeed well-nigh limitless, but production is not the 
only great factor to be considered. For some years the out- 
freights from this country to America, owing to the exorbitant 
tariffs imposed on our manufactured goods by the American 
Government, and to the depression of trade in the States, have 
been gradually declining, until at length the shipping com¬ 
panies have not only been compelled to lay up some of their 
ships, but are unable to procure remunerative out-cargoes for 
those still running across the Atlantic. Such being the case, 
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they depend alone on the in-cargoes for payment. Now it will 
not pay our shipping companies to run more ships than are 
absolutely necessary, while depending only on a one-way 
freight; hence it follows that the freight on meat must inevit¬ 
ably advance, unless the export-trade from England to America 
greatly revives, and of this there is but a remote hope. 

With Canada the case is different. The tariff on English 
goods arriving in Canada is much smaller that that imposed by 
the United States, and consequently the shipping companies to 
Quebec and Montreal can obtain paying outfreights to Canada, 
besides which they are now bringing over large quantities of 
Canadian cattle, and are making preparations to bring increased 
numbers, at a freight of 11, per head. Upwards of 300 cattle 
have already been brought over in one ship, and after a time, as 
many as 400 or 500 will be brought. In this trade the com¬ 
panies have good profits, whilst the exporters are satisfied with 
the profits on the cattle sent. These cattle are in summer-time 
more valuable alive than dead, as they can be held over until they 
are wanted for slaughter; but in winter-time, so far as I can see, 
the dead.-meat trade will supersede that in fat cattle, whether 
cold-stores are or are not ultimately built in this country. 

It is probable that the American and Canadian meat-trade 
will stimulate the production of meat in this country if it should 
lead to the prohibition of the import of live cattle from those 
foreign countries which are the homes of the contagious diseases 
that have for so many years seriously interfered with this branch 
of English farming. When the Corn Laws were abolished, 
English farmers had still another string to their bow—the pro¬ 
duction of meat; and as corn-growing became less remunerative, 
our farmers turned their attention more to breeding and feeding 
sheep and cattle. By this change of front they were enabled to 
hold their own, though with increasing difficulty, owing to the 
importation of cattle-plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and- 
mouth disease. But now they are again in danger of being in 
extremisy and this time the remaining string to their bow is to 
obtain adequate security against the importation of these foreign 
diseases, coupled with greater freedom in the cultivation of the 
land and in the disposal of its produce. 

My best thanks are due to those gentlemen in the United 
States and Canada who have supplied me with the valuable 
information contained in this Report, and also to several gentle¬ 
men on this side, notably Mr. Alderman Hubback and Mr. 
Dyke, of Liverpool, and Mr. Tallerman, of London. 
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XVI .—The American Cattle Trade, By Professor H. E. AlvoRD, 
of Easthampton, Massachusetts. 

I WILL endeavour to give a careful and candid presentation of 
the facts in connection with the production of beef in America, 
and the present condition and future pro^ct of the trade in 
dead meat between the United States and Great Britain. 

The general statement that the capacity of this country for 
the production of beef far exceeds all present needs within our 
borders, and hence that a demand from outside can soon be met 
by raising more live-stock, more corn, and accordingly more 
beef, admits of no dispute. But the details of this production 
and the condition of the home markets are called for. 

As a proper introduction, let us first consider the elements of 
the article beef^ namely, the animals, the pasturage, and the 
grain used for food. 

What are known as the “native” cattle of America, have 
sprung from the stock of the parent countries which successively 
contributed to the colonisation of the New World, and the types 
of the original varieties can still be distinguished in some parts 
of our land. In the older States of the Union, the common 
stock is a mixture descended from the different kinds of English, 
Dutch, Swedish, and Danish cattle, brought to the Atlantic 
shore in the seventeenth century, the English predominating. 
They have been largely modified by the changes in the/climate 
in which they lived and bred, while the colonists, occupied by 
their own protection and sustenance, were obliged to let their 
little herds shift for themselves. The “ natives ” cannot, there¬ 
fore, be properly compared with any old or distinct breed, but 
they are an excellent basis of hardy stock on which to build, and 
they comprise, with the fast multiplying “grades,” the great 
bulk of the beef and dairy-cattle of the more thickly peopled 
States. More than eighty years ago the process of improvement 
began, by the use of imported Shorthorns, and this has continued 
notably in Virginia, Kentucky, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, until the home production of thoroughbred animals is 
sufficient to furnish the means for the rapid improvement of the 
whole native stock of the country. There has latterly been a 
very brisk demand for young bulls, pure bred and high grades, 
for service in the herds on the Plains. 

In the South-West, the Rocky Mountain region, and on the 
Pacific slope, are found the descendants of the Spanish cattle, 
introduced into Mexico three hundred and fifty years ago; and 
these, compensated by a genial climate and luxuriant herbage 
for want of care, preserve many of their original characteristics. 
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They are tall, lean, lank,*and bony, flat-sided, high in the flanks 
and often swayed in the back ; heads coarse, with long and wide¬ 
spread horns, with a half or full twist to them, and set rather 
back, with points outward. The colours are black, dark brown, 
‘‘brindle,” reddish-brown, light yellowish-red, and occasionally 
a grey, nearly all with more or less white upon them. The 
cows are almost as large as the oxen, and of similar appearance; 
they furnish the calf but a scanty supply of milk, and that for 
only twelve or fifteen weeks from birth. They have half-wild 
natures, impatient under restraint. But this description applies 
rather to the past than to the future. The “ Texans,” as they 
are called, form nearly, if not quite, one-fifth of the whole 
number of cattle in the country. 

So also, in Canada, the rugged little Brittanies of the early 
French settlers maintain themselves as a distinct race, and serve 
a most useful purpose within certain limits, but are seldom seen 
beyond them. 

Authorities differ as to the number of neat cattle now in the 
United States, but a medium estimate for the present year is 
29,000,000. This is probably low, as it allows an annual 
net increase of but 1 per cent, since 1870, being the rate per 
annum for the decade then ended, which included the war 
period ; while for the ten years from 1850 to 1860, the increase 
was from 10 to 25 millions, or almost 40 per cent. These cattle 
represent a value placed by some at 180 millions sterling;* this 
being h^sed upon their worth for the ordinary purposes of the 
dairy and shambles, with no allowance for the fancy prices at 
which imported and pure bred animals are held, and which are 
paid for them, as in the famous case of the 8000/. cow. 

Add the fact that in the United States there are for every 100 
persons but 75 cattle, and that these have 5000 acres of land, 
and some idea may be formed of the capacity of this country for 
the production of animal food. 

There are few parts of this country not favourable to cattle 
raising, although the sections differ, of course, in natural advan¬ 
tages of pasturage, &c. In New England, the Middle States 
and the northern tier of the Western States, and throughout the 
North-West, good pasturage abounds in its season, but is avail* 
able during less than half the year, protection and forage being 
necessary for six or seven months. In the great central sedtion, 
especially in the famous blue-grass region of Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, parts of the Carolinas and of the Gulf States, the 


* The prices and values stated in this article have been calculated from those 
originally given in United States currency by Professor Alvord, at the rate of 
4s. per aoliar; and small amounts have been reduced by taking cent as 
equal to a halfpenny,— Edit. 
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pasturage is particularly fine, and the season is longer by t#o 
or three months. Then in the South-West, and on most of the 
Pacific coast, nature provides luxuriant herbage the greater part of 
the year, which is self-cured for the remainder, so that the large 
herds pass the winter without shelter or feeding, and come out 
in the spring in very fair condition, as a general rule. The only 
expense of wintering in the great Plains region is^a general 
supervision of the herds, the attention on the part of the herders 
being necessarily closer the farther north the cattle are kept. 
Above the 40th parallel careful selection has to be made of 
suitable spots for wintering; but even in that latitude, west of 
the Missouri river, the dried grasses of the valleys supply the 
winter forage without labour or expense. 

For the final fitting of cattle for the shambles, viz., for fattening, ^ 
maize or Indian corn is chiefly relied upon, and the great corn- 
producing States are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and 
Kentucky, the last year’s crop of the six being over 800 millions 
of bushels. This, therefore, is naturally the srreat fattening 
region of the United States, for both beef and pork. It is mani¬ 
festly better for the farmers to turn their surplus corn into the 
more condensed value and bulk of meat at home, than to sell 
the grain there, or ship it eastward. The expense of sending a 
car-load of cattle from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic 
coast is just about the same as for an equal weight of corn. 
But beef-cattle when they reach New York are worth 28s. per 
cental (gross), while 100 lbs. of corn will sell for onlj 6f. 

Yet these variations of climate, production of forage, &c., do 
not affect the distribution of neat cattle in the States as much 
as might be expected. The ratio of such animals to every 100 
inhabitants, for example, is as follows: In New England, from 
14 in Massachusetts, to 96 in Veimont (average 47); Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York, Kentucky, Ohio, Georgia and Missouri, 
from 38 to 66; in California, Oregon and Texas, 109, 132 
and 426, respectively. Ten States have over one million 
cattle each (three of them over two millions), and ten others 
over half a million ; and these States are situated from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the Gulf. In 
the older States, however, the proportion of milch-cows to 
oxen and other cattle is very much greater than in the West, 
showing the predominance of the dairy interest over beef pro¬ 
duction. Thus New York ranks first in the number of 
milch-cows (1,350,000), but tenth in other cattle (700,000), the 
dairy products exceeding the meat-products in iralue as 3 to 1; 
Texas, on the contrary, ranks first in number of other cattle ” 
^3>400,000) and sixth in milch-cows (500,000), and its dairy 
jwodnets are not more than one-sixtieth part of those of New 
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York. In Pennsylvania and Ohio, the numbers of milch-cows 
and other cattle are nearly equal. 

In all parts of the country will be found farmers who raise 
more or less beef for market, keeping the animals on their 
own premises from birth till they leave the stall. But this is 
not the rule in beef production. In three distinct regions, the 
conditions to which the farmer is subjected differ essentially. 
In the Eastern States, especially, and largely in the Middle States, 
the farmers not only depend upon the grain fields of the West for 
their corn and ‘‘ shorts,” but find it cheaper to buy their cattle 
ready-made, at two or three years old, from the more favoured 
grazing regions, than to raise them at home. This is so gene¬ 
rally the case, that calves in these districts are often a drug in the 
market. Many are knocked on the head immediately after birth, 
and thousands hurried into veal by all sorts of unnatural processes, 
to save the milk and cream, which is more valuable than the calf. 
I have three instances fresh in mind illustrating this fact: one 
calf was killed and buried immediately after birth; another, of 
good size and condition to fatten for veal, was sold for its hide 
for I 5 . 8d. when two days old ; and the third, being from an 
extra butter cow by a thoroughbred sire, the owner disliked to 
kill it, but sought in vain for a week to give it away, among the 
farmers of the neighbourhood. The first and last were males, 
the other a heifer. These are not exceptional cases,—in the dairy 
districts the people cannot afford to raise their calves even till fit 
for merchantable veal. But with cattle and grain, both brought 
from the West, the profit of stall-feeding in this Eastern section 
is very questionable. The main objects with most farmers are, 
a home consumption of their hay, and a home production of a 
good supply of barnyard-manure. If the manure al onecan be 
gained, the farmer is usually satisfied; but in many cases, of 
late years, such operations have resulted in manure made at a 
cost exceeding its value. 

In the Central region, among the great corn-fields between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Missouri river, grain-food is so 
cheap and so much exceeds the home demand, that the rule is 
to raise all increase of the live-stock, and buy largely besides, 
for fattening, from the fine pastures of the South and West. 
The profits resulting are manifest from the fact that there is a 
steady demand at all the chief cattle markets of this region, 
especially Chicago, for “ Stockers,” or thrifty animals from two- 
and-a-half to four years old, in poor flesh, weighing from 600 
to 1000 lbs. These are taken into the country, even as far 
as 150 miles from the place of purchase, and prepared for beef. 
Steers thus treated often gain 250 lbs. in a season, on grass 
alone, affording a profit of 31., and then 200 lbs. more are 
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added by com-feeding, further increasing the value of the 
animal by 2Z. to 2/, IO 5 . The Prairie farmers who buy 900-lb. 
steers at Chicago for 6Z. 8^. to 8Z., and sell them there again at 
12Z. to 13Z. within a year, are generally ready to repeat the 
operation. The circumstances attending such transactions vary 
so much, in the nature of the cattle, the prices of grain, freights, 
and economy of management, that the exact profits cannot be fixed 
or averaged, but it may be assumed that these operations are 
decidedly remunerative. Indeed, enough is known from repeated 
(though disconnected) experiments, to prove that 300 to 500 lbs. 
can be added to the weight of beef-stock over two years old, 
in the Prairie States, profitably, at 2d, a lb. 

In the Western region, beyond the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, the natural supply of forage throughout the year far ex¬ 
ceeds any demand made upon it since the buffalo disappeared, 
and there young animals have their greatest relative value. 
The only use of the cow there is to produce her calf and sustain 
it for a few weeks. So, while in New England the average value 
of a cow is 8 Z. or more, and the calf, at birth, 4^., in Texas the 
cow is worth 325. to 405., and the calf from 85 . to 125. 

Judging from the price obtained and the taste of the markets, 
one would think that the best beef is that produced in the 
section where it is raised at the greatest cost. There has been 
great prejudice in the past against animals fattened on grass 
alone, and in the North and East nothing has been accepted as 
first-class beef unless stall-fed. In Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
however, there can always be found some of the best beef, 
taken directly from the famous blue-grass pastures of Kentucky 
and Virginia; and this was true before the revolution wrought 
in the cattle of that region by the introduction of Shorthorn 
blood. Until very recently the Texans have been almost 
excluded from the markets, except as “ stockers,” or frames on 
which to build beef by grain-feeding, and even corn-fed Texans 
have stood at the lowest figures for beef. This has been mainly 
prejudice, however, and deserves to die out, as it is doing. Late 
reports speak of Texan beef as ‘‘improving in quality and 
reputation,^^ No one doubts the desirability of improving the 
Spanish blood by mixture with earlier maturing, better beef¬ 
making breeds; but the excellence of the beef of a well-fatted 
“Texan,” which never saw grain, or hay, nor stood under a 
roof, is undeniable, much as the hohs of the animal belie the 
statement. Certainly, in my own experience, I never tasted 
better beef; and I particularly remember coming upon a little 
“ bunch ” of cattle running wild near the northern line of Texas, 
and shooting a three-year-old bull and heifer of the same age, 
neither ever touched by a human hand, whose beef was found 
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equally good, and, being submitted to a pretty severe epicurean 
test, was pronounced unsurpassed. 

With these remarks upon the general subject, let me turn more 
to the details Of production, the transportation, the markets and 
the exportation of American beef and beef-cattle. 

Enough has already been said on the subject of production to 
show that there is little profit in raising beef on the Atlantic 
slope, and its production there in great quantity is impracticable; 
that in the Prairie country, east of the Missouri river, there are 
opportunities for profitably fattening more animals than can be 
bred ; and that in the Plains region, beyond the Mississippi and 
Missouri, cattle can be reared until two or three years old (of 
Spanish blood, until four years old), cheaper than anywhere 
else. 

Still keeping in mind the three regions thus described, a little 
explanation as to transportation may be useful. In the East 
there are so many country meat markets, and the demand so far 
exceeds the supply, that beeves are generally sold and butchered 
within a few miles of the place where fattened. The choicest 
steers only, such as command extra prices, are taken to the 
cities; they go by rail, at low freight rates, and the distances 
being so short, they are delivered without deterioration in 
weight or quality; they are usually accompanied by the farmer 
or some local speculator, and disposed of to the city butchers at 
little expense for commission and handling. But five millions 
of people in the cities and large towns of the East must receive 
four-fifths or more of their meat by car transportation, from the 
grass and grain farms over 1000 miles to the West. Even the 
smaller towns depend mainly upon Western supplies :—a country 
butcher in a manufacturing village of 3000 inhabitants in 
Massachusetts, nearer to the farms of Vermont than the Albany 
cattle-yards, informs me that during the past two years, not over 
one-fourth of the beeves he has handled have been fattened in 
New England, and less than half of those were bred East of the 
Hudson. 

In the Central region the interest centres at Chicago. 
There is situated the greatest live-stock market in the world, 
receiving and distributing Western stockers, and receiving 
and forwarding beef-cattle, besides the trade connected with 
home consumption and the great meat-packing establishments. 
Nearly all the business there is carried on at one place, 
the Union Stock Yards, covering 400 acres, and built in 
1865 with a capital of one million dollars. This establish¬ 
ment handled during 1875 over 900,000 neat cattle, 400,000 
sheep, and 4,000,000 swine; the total value of this stock being 
estimated at 23 millions sterling. The cattle of this region, 
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when ready for slaughter, are easily and cheaply delivered at 
Chicago. The sales there are made by brokers, whose com¬ 
mission is 2$. a head for cattle; and the yard fee is 1^. 
each. The animals are forwarded to New York and other 
points in special cattle trains of slab-sided cars, accompanied 
by attendants in a “caboose” attached to the train. The 
load for a car is reckoned at 10 tons, and consists of from 
16 to 20 beeves, according to size. They are driven from the 
yards through chutes, forced into the car, standing side to side 
across it, and packed closely so as to prevent motion and lying 
down. The railroad company gives no attention to the cattle 
except to make necessary stops, and provide yard-room for 
changes and rests. The men accompanying, one to every 
twelve or fifteen cars, attend to the feeding and watering, load¬ 
ing and unloading, and with long pikes they periodically goad 
up the cattle which may be down, and straighten out the ranks 
in the car. On long trips the animals are taken from the cars 
every 300 or 400 miles of travel, and rest usually a full day 
and night at each change. In journeys of any length the cattle 
suflFer from the excitement and jolting, rubbing against one 
another and the car, from want of proper food, water, and rest, 
from the crowding and confinement, and from brutal treatment 
in loading and unloading. The shrinkage in weight is serious, 
from 5 to 10 per cent, for a trip of 1000 miles or more. Such 
a journey as from Chicago to New York, for example, occupies 
al^ut five days, including two stops of twenty-four hours each. 
As to the manner of car-transportation of cattle in the United 
States, it must be pronounced far behind the age, cruel to the 
animals, injurious to the meat, and detrimental to the owners. 
As to cost^ the railway facilities eastward from the Mississippi 
Valley are more than sufficient, and competition produces low 
rates: during the past year the total expense of moving beeves 
of 1200 lbs. from Chicago to New York, when in quantity, has* 
been about 24^. per head. 

In the Western country most of the cattle have to be driven, 
long distances—from 100 to 600 miles—to reach suitable ship¬ 
ping places on railway lines. From Texas they drive 600 miles 
northward, to cattle stations in Kansas, the favourite points for 
shipment there averaging 500 miles from St. Louis, and 700 
from Chicago; they also drive eastward, 100 or 200 miles, to 
railroad stations in Texas, which are 650 miles from St. Louis, 
and nearly 900 from Chicago. These drives are slowly made 
—about 10 miles a day. The cattle in large herds may alwaya 
be driven through good grazing lands, and with proper manage¬ 
ment the cattle ^especially if Texans moving northward) improve 
en route, A gain of a pound a day in weight is quite common 
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in good seasons for a 900-lb. steer, when on the drive two 
months. The average cost of these drives is about 1^. %d. a 
head per hundred miles. The freight rates from points in Kansas 
and Texas are rather greater, relatively, than farther North. For 
Colorado and Wyoming territory, a rapidly growing cattle country, 
the favourite shipping point is Cheyenne, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, 1000 miles west of Chicago. Railway freights are 
much higher west than east of Chicago, and it costs, for example, 
to move a bullock from Cheyenne to Chicago, 2Z., this cover¬ 
ing attendance, feeding, and the terminal charge for placing 
the animal in the yard; the freight alone is, by contract, for 
not less than ten carloads, 31^. per 1000 lbs. The journeys 
west of Chicago are harder, trains slower, rests less frequent. 
Between Colorado or Kansas and Chicago, there are usually but 
two changes, and sometimes only one. There seems to be less 
shrinkage in weight of North-Western cattle by car-transportation 
that in those of the South-West: their fiesh appears firmer, and 
they are graded higher, and command better prices at Chicago. 
So a steer which would sell at the shipping-point in Texas 
for 3Z. 12s. to 4Z., brings 4Z. 12s. to 5Z. at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Last December a lot of 1000 lbs. Colorado cattle were bought 
at Cheyenne at an average cost of a trifle less than 4Z. 16s. 
a head, brought to New York by contract for 3Z. Is. each 
(making 7Z. 17s.), and sold at an estimated dressed weight of 
450 lbs. for nearly 4^rf. per lb., or 8Z. 2s. apiece. There was 
evidently no spare margin in this transaction, but the animals 
were ten days en routCj with but three stops, had a hard passage, 
and lost over 100 lbs. of flesh each; whereas if they had arrived 
in good order, they would readily have sold at 2Z. more per head, 
affording a handsome profit. And had the same animals been 
held over in the corn-States until the present time, at a cost of 
4Z. per head (total IIZ. 16s. to 12Z.), they would now bring in 
New York 15Z. to 16Z. each. 

The shipment to England of American dressed beef, which 
began hardly two years ago, and has since reached such propor¬ 
tions, attracts attention to the effect of this new trade upon home 
markets, and the provisions for meeting this outside demand. 
The exports, thus far, have been shipped from Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Canada; but New York is the centre of. the 
trade, a single dealer having sent out an average of 1000 car¬ 
casses a week from that port for weeks in succession during 
the present year, and it is natural to go to that point for infor¬ 
mation on the subject. 

Twenty years ago, about 150,000 beeves were received at 
N* w York during the year, and the average price was hd. 
per lb. From that the receipts have steadily increased, until 
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they are estimated for the present year at about half a million^ 
with the prices, gold basis, standing just about as they did in 
1856. There has been, however, a considerable fluctuation in 
the prices during these years, and other facts worthy of note. 
In 1860 the receipts were 227,000, and the average price for 
the year only 4d. per lb. At that time New York State ranked 
first in the sources of supply for this market. In 1865 the re¬ 
ceipts were 273,000, and the price, under war pressure, reached 
the highest figure ever known, 8rf.* During the early part 
of that year (1865), cattle were sold in New York at 13^. 
per lb., estimated dressed weight, and the United States Govern¬ 
ment bought immense quantities of beef under contract at Is. 
Later the same year the contract price fell to Sd. The source 
of supply had so changed by this time, that half the total 
receipts were credited to Illinois and States farther West, New 
York being next in order. In 1868 New York State still held 
the second place, and Texas contributed 10,000 beeves. In 
1870 the receipts were 356,000, and the average price declined 
to 7d., and New York became the fifth in source of supply, 
Texas furnishing twice as many as the home State. In 1874 
the price had fallen to 6d .; and of 451,000 cattle received, 
Illinois was credited with supplying one-half, Texas 75,000, and 
even the far-distant Colorado became the rival of New York, 
each giving about 13,000. In 1875 and 1876 respectively, the 
receipts were 453,000 and 470,000, and the average price 5Jrf. 
and 4|rf. per lb. During the first half of 1877, the receipts of 
beeves were reported at 246,000, and the average price had 
advanced to Als. 9^d. per 100 lbs. 

It must be understood that in the New York market beef- 
cattle are sold at their estimated dressed weight, the merchantable 
beef only being from 56 to 58 per cent, (in some cases 59 per 
cent.) of their live-weight. A steer whose live-weight is 1000 
pounds, is reckoned to weigh only 560 lbs., but the buyer gets 
the whole animal. The prices above quoted are in United 
States currency, and the relative value of the paper dollar and 
the gold dollar at the different dates must not be overlooked 
—in 1865 when beef sold for 12^df. per lb., this meant 6rf., 
or less, in gold. Excluding the period affected by the war, 
the general average price of dressed beef in the New York 
market has been from 4^rf. to b^d. per lb., gold, for twenty 
years, and has ranged between those limits for the last eighteen 
months, standing at 5-^., gold, the first week in July. The 


♦ These prices and those immediately following, which aro calculated from 
the United States paper currency, are subject to certain deductions, as explained 
by Professor Alvora farther on, to bring them to the true value of our 
money.—^E dit. 
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steady growth of the market, and the marked change in the 
sources of supply, are the most striking features of the figures 
above given, especially showing the increasing movement of 
cattle Eastward. The great proportion of the receipts at New 
York credited to the State of Illinois, simply means that they 
are forwarded from the Chicago market, and thus invites atten¬ 
tion to that point. 

At Chicago the cattle sold in 1855 numbered but 10,000 ; in 
1860, 156,000; 1862, 209,000; not yet equalling the New 
York market. But in 1865, 333,000 cattle were received, and 
from that time Chicago has led, and the growth has been very 
rapid. In 1870 the receipts were 533,000 ; in 1875, 920,000; 
and last year a round 1,000,000. As this is mainly a dis¬ 
tributing market, three-fourths of all cattle received being re¬ 
shipped alive, all sales are by gross live-weight, and are made, 
as a rule, at the Union Stockyards by brokers whose regular 
commission is 2^. a head. The prices correspond naturally 
to those of New York, with due allowance for transportation, 
shrinkage, and profits, so they need not be given here. The 
greater range in the prices at Chicago —as, for example, last year 
from Id. to 3^^. per lb.—is accounted for by the fact previously 
mentioned, that it covers not only transactions in the best 
beef, all ready for the shambles, but thousands of ‘‘ stockers ” 
which are sold to be kept on the prairie pastures and among 
the cornfields of Illinois and neighbouring States for from six 
months ^to a year, or more, before being forwarded to Eastern 
markets. The same animals in large numbers thus pass through 
the Chicago market twice. The sources of supply at this point 
present the same features as at New York. Up to 1865, the 
receipts were almost entirely from the great agricultural States, 
of which Chicago is the commercial centre. Texan cattle had 
begun to find their way to this market through Missouri in 
1859-60, but the war then interrupted this movement. In 1867, 
however, 37,000 Texans were reported as received at Chicago, 
and 55,000 in 1868; besides these there were other thousands, 
originally Texan stock, but fattened in intermediate States, and 
credited to them upon arrival. In 1870 the arrivals from the 
Far West began to be very large; Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Wyoming furnishing the greatest proportion 
of the total receipts, and this continues to be the case. 

In Texas, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming territory, cattle 
are sold without weighing, and with but a general reference 
to their weight. They may be quoted as follows:—^At the 
«ranches” in Texas, yearlings, 16s.; two-year-olds, 24s.; three- 
yoar-olds and cows, 36s.; beef-cattle, 2Z. 8s. to 3/. In Kansas, 
on the railroad, yearlings, 24s.; two-year-olds, 32s.; three- 
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year-olds and cows^ 48s.; and beeves, mainly four-year-olds, 
850 to 1000 lbs. gross, 3/. to 3/. 12s. At railroad stations in 
Texas a shade lower. In Colorado and Wyoming there has 
been more demand for cows and young cattle for stocking new 
ranches, causing higher prices for such animals; two-year-olds, 
2/. 8s.; cows, 3/.; but merchantable beeves, 9 to 10 cwt., have 
ranged from 3Z. 12s. to 5Z. 

Quotations might be given from the market reports of various 
other places—St. Louis, Cincinnati, Buffalo and Albany, Balti¬ 
more, Philadelphia and Boston; these seven cities received 
from 100,000 to 500,000 cattle each during 1876, an aggre¬ 
gate of over 2,000,000. But no new facts would be developed 
by extended comparison; the prices, &c., would be seen to 
correspond with those of Chicago and New York. While local 
depressions and sudden advances might be observed—for such 
occur,—^the close connection between these several markets 
makes it impossible for material differences to exist any length 
of time which cannot be accounted for by geographical position, 
cost of transportation and the like. 

These facts as to the chief markets in the grazing districts, 
the feeding and distributing region, and the places of con¬ 
sumption and exportation, enable certain deductions to be made 
as to the present and prospective beef interest in America. 

Eastern consumers and the exporters must continue to depend 
for their main supply upon the great corn-States, represented by 
the Chicago market; and as the demand upon that region for 
fat cattle will continue to exceed the natural increase of their 
own herds, they in turn must look to the Far West and South- 
West for most of their young animals or ‘‘ stockers.’^ What is 
called the Prairie country, east of the Missouri, must be stocked 
largely from the Plains region, west of that river. The farmers 
in all parts of the country, who raise comparatively few animals 
from the calf, must compete with these larger supplies, and their 
prices will be controlled accordingly. It is evident, therefore, 
that the cost of producing a two or three-year-old bullock on 
grass alone, in the vast pasture which used to be called the great 
American desert, will largely determine the price of cattle in 
Chicago. Add the corn-crop (maize) and its value in the 
Mississippi basin, and we have the two chief factors governing 
the price of beef on the Atlantic slope, and, it may be, in Great 
Britain also. 

Let us now follow an animal in its course from its native 
pasture to the port of New York, or to Liverpool. We will 
start with the supposition that in the chief grazing district of 
Texas a steer, ready to start to market in the spring at four 
years old, is worth 3/. 12s. This is for a first-class animal of its 
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kind, of better form and beef-quality than the ordinary run of 
the old Spanish Longhorns (perhaps sired by a grade Durham), 
and weighing 1000 lbs. Starting in March as one of a large 
herd, with good grass springing up all along the path, this 
•animal may reach the railroad at Wichita, Kansas, during the 
month of May, weighing 1050 lbs. or more. Allowing Us. 
to cover the cost of the drive and all expenses, including a 
probable change of ownership, the value of the animal on 
leaving the Kansas shipping station will be four guineas. 
Thirty-two shillings more will place it in the Chicago yards, 
weighing not much less than at its start, or, making generous 
allowance, let us say 960 lbs., and that sum will also cover the 
expenses of sale there. He will be rated as a “ stocker ” now, 
•and sold for l^d, per lb. gross, or thereabouts, bringing 6/. 16«. 
to 7/., or a profit of 20 per cent, at this point. Let him be sold 
at Chicago for 7/., and taken to an Illinois pasture or corn- 
crib ; he will return to market in the autumn, fatted mainly on 
grass, weighing 1150 lbs., and will sell for lOZ.—a handsome 
profit on the operation, especially when, as is often done in that 
State, from 100 to 1000 head of cattle are handled together in 
this way. Or let him rather be taken from Chicago, June 1st, 
at 7Z., and returned the following winter at 1275 lbs., and sold 
then at about 2^^. per lb. gross, bringing 12Z. 16^. We will 
call 2/. 16^. of this increased value the profits of fattening, 
being over 25 per cent, on what the animal cost its seller. Our 
bullock may now be taken to New York for 24^., and reach 
that city within a year after leaving Texas, weighing rather 
over 1200 lbs., and costing its owner then, as above, 14/. Sold 
now on the New York system, at 5^^. per lb., reckoned 56 
per cent, dressed beef, there will be a profit of 16^. to 20^. on 
the animal as it passes to the abattoir. The profits of slaughter¬ 
ing and wholesaling the beef are well known. The butcher, 
who buys the live animal at about 15/., reckoned at 5^. per lb. 
<lressed weight, can well afford to sell the carcass to the whole¬ 
sale dealer at bd. per lb., for the hide, tallow and offal will pay 
all the expenses of handling and dressing in New York, and 
yield large gains besides. And there is still room for the 
jobber to make handsome profits before the beef is cut up and 
retailed. 

The retail prices obtained for meats have little influence upon 
the business, and need not enter into a general consideration of this 
subject. The dealers in our local markets, as a recent writer has 
remarked, ‘‘ seem to have a grip on their customers, and squeeze 
them persistently, unmercifully, and unreasonably, especimly in 
our Eastern cities.” The retail meat-markets maintain no proper 
xelation in prices to the wholesale; witness the fact that while 
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during the last three years the average price, wholesale, per 
pound, has ranged from 6d. down to 4Jrf. per lb., and up to 
h\d, again, for beef of the same quality at the same market, 
there has, during this period, been no perceptible change in 
retail prices. It is often remarked that the butchers and retail 
dealers in our cities and large towns are the most prosperous 
of the business men, and amass fortunes rapidly. 

The foregoing sketch shows eight different owners, besides 
three brokers, who each sell the animal or its beef at a profit 
before it reaches the consumer in New York. The figures 
given accord with the facts as to steers of the kind described, 
during the average seasons of several years past, although higher 
all the way along than quoted for 1876. Yet it will be noticed 
that the profits are very large at all points. The drover who 
bought of the “ ranche-men,” and sold in Kansas, made the least, 
proportionately, about 8 per cent, for four months’ time and 
capital; but this driving and sale is as likely to be done by the 
stock-raisers themselves, or their employes, as by a middle-man 
as above supposed. The dealer who bought in Kansas and sold 
in Chicago, made IZ., or more, being nearly 20 per cent, on a 
transaction which might be repeated monthly, at least. The 
prairie farmer’s profits for feeding, which were reckoned at 
56^., or 25 per cent, on the capital, occupied a year, practically. 
The shipper from Chicago to New York shall be taken at the 
lowest estimate, 16^. profit, being 6 per cent., and he, constantly 
engaged in this business, can “ turn ” his capital in this way 
twenty times a year. (I stop at this point, without tracing the 
profits in slaughtering and'selling, because it is in the yards 
that the exporters buy, and this subject will be considered with 
ultimate reference to their trade.) Here are aggregate profits of 
4Z. 16s., or one-third of the 14Z. 16s. at which the animal was 
sold at the New York yards. 

Just so much as the profits of these middle-men can be cur¬ 
tailed, and the expenses of transportation economised, can the 
selling price of the bullock be reduced in New York. Leaving 
freights at the rates cited, but reducing the several items of 
profit enumerated about one-half (which is plainly possible), 
it is evident that such beeves can be placed in New York at 
12/., instead of 14/. 16s., and still allow ample gains to all con¬ 
cerned. This makes it possible for such beef to be sold in 
New York at 4Jrf. per lb. instead of 5^c/., as supposed in the 
case taken. And, in fact, the average price of this grade in 
that market during the last nine months has been hd, per Ib.^ 
although, as late as July 15th, it was 5|rf. per lb. 

But this still supposes that the steer necessarily cost 72s. on 
its Texan range, whereas it is certain that bullocks of 1000 lbs. 
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weight can be raised on the Plains between the 95th meridian 
and the Rocky Mountains, and delivered at the shipping points, 
at lower prices than they now command. 

A full description of cattle-raising in Texas and Colorado 
would prove this conclusively. But it is too long a story to 
insert here, and so much has been written upon the subject of 
late, that it is becoming quite familiar to all interested. I will 
only refer to some letters published in the London ‘ Spectator ’ 
in March, 1877, as giving a graphic account of “ Cattle Herding 
in the Great West,” and add a few examples of the profits of the 
business. 

In 1858, an ordinary farmer in Tennessee, who had toiled 
there for some years and gained nothing but a living, moved to 
the central part of Texas, his possessions then being 60 cows, 
10 horses, and other effects, worth in all not over 500Z. He 
engaged in stock-raising at his new location, applied all his 
gains to the increase of his business, made no special hits, and 
his estate at the time of his death, two years ago, consisted of 
50,000 acres of land and as many cattle, with other property, 
representing a total value of 120,000/. 

In 1872 five men made up a capital of 10,000/., cash, and, 
buying cheap lands in Texas, began stock-raising. They now 
own 250,000 acres, largely fenced; they have purchased over 
100,000/. worth of stock cattle since they began, and have sold 
126,000/. worth ; their present property is estimated at 170,000/. 
clear, and thus is shown a profit of almost 200,000/. in five 
years. 

Eight years ago a young fellow went out to Colorado with 
about 400/. borrowed money. He bought stock cattle, begin¬ 
ning in a modest way; has ‘‘ roughed it,” attending to his busi¬ 
ness in person, with Mexican herders to help; and he now owns 
8000 head of cattle, is free from debt, is worth 20,000/., and 
his sales this year will amount to 6000/. Last year he sold 
four-year-olds weighing 1000 lbs., delivered on the railroad 
in Wyoming, for 5/, a head, which was rather above the 
average of the market. Next year he expects to sell three- 
year-olds, heavier and better, the first-fruits of a purchase of 
Shorthorn bulls, which he is now using exclusively, as a matter 
of demonstrated economy as well as improvement. 

Two of these may be exceptional cases, the last is not so. 
Numerous others could be given, with more or less variation of 
details, but the same general results. Twenty-five per cent, 
per annum upon the invested capital is the profit depended upon 
in this business. Manifestly, with such a state of things, the 
beef stock these herders send eastward can be sold at the shipping 
points at two-thirds the prevailing prices, and still yield a satis- 
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factory return. In further support of this ^statement, reference 
may be made to the prices paid by the United States Government 
for beef bought by contract in large quantities for the subsistence 
of the army and of the Indians on the Plains. In 1869 large 
purchases were made at Ifd., dressed, or 3/. 10s. a head for 
steers of 1000 lbs., delivered in the Indian territory, 200 miles 
from the Texas ranges. (I inspected many of these tattle myself, 
and know they were good beeves of their kind.) In 1872, at the 
same point, a little more (3*68 cents per lb., dressed) was paid 
for 6,000,000 lbs.; in 1874, 1^. per lb.; in 1876, 1-^. Here 
is an average of 3Z. 12s. for four-year-olds of 1000 lbs., which 
-covered driving, risks in an Indian country, and the large 
profits always secured by the Government contractors on our 
frontier. The average price received for these animals by the 
ranche-men who raised them was probably 2/. 16s. Likewise 
in Wyoming territory during the last three years, contractors 
have sold the United States 25,000,000 lbs. of dressed beef, when 
the animals had to be driven 200 miles north of Cheyenne, at 
an average price of 2-^. per lb., which is about 5Z. 4s. a head 
for bullocks of 1000 lbs. The stock-raisers of Colorado and 
Wyoming could have sold them more profitably at the railroad 
for 4Z. 4s. each, had there been a demand ; although this is 
15 per cent, below the market rates of that vicinity. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Eastern markets will not remain 
satisfied with the grade of beef which these extreme Western 
herds have produced. But already an improvement is perceptible. 
The New York reports for June state: “Texans, which, by the 
Zby, are rapidly improving in quality and reputation, brought 
and 5|<Z. per lb., 56 per cent, of beef.” This improve¬ 
ment is certainly to be expected, and a little experience will 
assure its progress. The breeders find that by using pure-bred 
Shorthorn bulls, the first cross with the Texan stock produces 
animals which are better prepared for market, in size and con¬ 
dition, at two and three-years-old, than the natives a year or more 
older. The saving of time and freeing of capital thus secured, 
more than counterbalance the objections to the necessary outlay, 
^nd will ultimately cheapen the production as much as it helps 
the quality of the beef. 

It is therefore safe to assert that it is possible for beeves 
weighing 1200 to 1300 lbs., such as now sell in New York for 
15Z. to 17Z., to be placed there at a cost of from lOZ. to HZ., 
and still be profitable to all who handle them. That being so, 
beef can be sold in our Eastern markets at 3|d. per lb., of the 
same grade as is now quoted at 5^d. 

The next point is to connect these beef-sales in New York 
with the subject of exportation. The animal I have described 
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and figured on ” will not furnish as high a grade of beef as is 
demanded in New York by the exporters; but its carcass will 
take the place in the New York market of one which is ex¬ 
ported, While the Northern-wintered and corn-fed Texan steer 
sells at 5 Jrf. per lb., the choicest bullocks, such as are selected by 
the exporters, are quoted at per lb. for the extreme. This 
relation is sure to be maintained, and as the price of the Western 
beef stands or declines, so must that of the highest grade accord 
with it, whether the animals be from the prairies of Illinois, the 
blue-grass of Kentucky, or the stalls of New York and Vermont. 
This cannot be otherwise: first, because the difference in quality 
of the two grades of beef is not now such as to command a 
greater difference in price ; and secondly, because the quality of 
the lower grade is certain to improve henceforth until it will 
fairly rival the higher. This difference in price between choice 
steers of high-bred stock from Eastern and corn-growing farms,, 
and the improved Western beeves, is therefore more likely in 
the future to decrease than to increase. 

But as to the exportation of dressed beef. This trade is, 
undoubtedly, established, and although it may fluctuate, it will 
not cease. New men and more capital are reinforcing it, and 
the many drawbacks and obstacles in the business are more 
likely to be overcome than to overcome it. Mr. Eastman, one 
of the earliest and largest exporters—to whom I am indebted 
for many courtesies in reference to this matter—has invested 
about 25,000/. in thirty refrigerating compartments in dif¬ 
ferent vessels, with accompanying machinery, chill-rooms at the 
slaughter-houses, &c.; and other parties in New York are largely 
interested, as well as operators at Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Canada is also contributing to the trade, as well 
as sending over live cattle. Portland, Maine, seems to be a 
favourite point for shipments of Canadian beef, 12,000 quarters- 
having been sent to England from that port during the first four 
months of this year. It is estimated that over 50,000 carcasses 
have been sent out from other ports of the United States during 
the first half of this year, Mr. Eastman alone having shipped an 
average of 1000 beeves a week. This, against 20,000 animals 
exported for the whole of last year, shows the growth of this 
business, and all upon rising prices. The average price paid 
by exporters at the yards for nine months past is thus stated :— 
5-5^., 5-^c/., and 5-^., 6c/., 6-Jpc/., 6-^., 6-^. per lb* 

This steady advance is accounted for by the fact that, during tho 
period covered, the supply of first-class beeves has not equalled 
the demand. Previous to the opening of this new trade, our 
home-markets showed a surplus; but the exportations have 
increased, thus far, faster than it was possible to increase the 
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product. No such difficulty is apprehended in the future, how¬ 
ever, and no further advance in prices. 

Referring to previous figures, we see that there is a large profit 
to most of those concerned in raising, feeding, and marketing 
cattle in this country, when the best beef sells alive in New 
York at 6Jd. per lb. estimated dressed weight.* This is, as 
above, the highest price reached for the best during the past 
nine months, the average being 5fd. So^ if the exporter 
can afford to make shipments when paying &^d.y he is safe 
enough. The men who export, buy their beeves at the yards, 
have their own slaughter-houses, dress, pack, and ship, and 
remain the owners of the meat when sold by the cargo on the 
other side. The animals thus purchased, if in New York, 
weigh about 1400 lbs., dress 58 per cent, of this, about 800 lbs., 
and cost, say, 20Z. But the buyer gets the “fifth quarter;’’ 
and as this is worth in New York about 3/. for such an animal, 
he is able to slaughter, pack, and ship the four quarters, and be 
satisfied if they then yield him 18/., or 5^d. per lb., for what he 
purchased nominally at 6^. And this 5^., at which the beef 
stands when ready to leave New York, means United States 
currency, or ^\d. in gold. The cost of ocean-transit is 1-Jrf. 
per lb., gold, at the outside, making the lb. of American beef 
represent to its owner, when landed at Liverpool or Glasgow, 
practically, 6^. This, being of the best quality, brings the 
highest price ; and if sold for 4s. 4d. per stone of 8 lbs., it covers 
all costs, and the exporter makes his profit, as shown, in the 
handling at New York. This profit I place at 4 per cent, upon 
the total capital employed, and the nature of the transaction 
makes it probable that one constantly in the business will repeat 
it at least ten times a year with the same capital. But, as before 
stated, the highest rates prevailing at any time during several 
months past are those which have been taken in considering the 
cost to the exporter, while the average price which the exporter 
has received for good beef during the same period at Liverpool is 
understood to be at least 4^. per stone. Most of the shipments 
during the last six or eight months have reached the other side 
at such a cost to the exporter, that all he could obtain over 
5jd. a lb. per carcass was surplus, or profit over and above what 
he considered as covering the rise and risk of his capital. 

The details of the method of ocean transit of dressed ^eat, 
and the itemised cost of the same, are omitted, because the one 
has been fully described and illustrated in numerous publica¬ 
tions during the present year, and the other varies with the 
circumstances attending each shipment, and the efficiency of 
the manager. Various improvements and means of econo¬ 
mising—the results of experience—have already reduced the 
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total cost between shipment and delivery from 1-^. to 1^. 
per lb. average, and it is confidently expected that a further 
reduction will be effected. 

While the exporters of American dressed meati^ depend for 
their profits and the permanence of the business upon the ruling 
prices on the two sides of the ocean, the fact of the trade must 
itself influence those prices. When the margin between them 
becomes too small, the shipments may be suspended, and a 
surplus in the Eastern markets of this country will soon carry 
prices down to a point which will reopen the trade. The extent 
of the trade must even now, though perhaps imperceptibly, reduce 
to some extent the prices of English beef at its great markets. 

I have noticed that, at periods during the last fifteen months, 
when the prices of English beef at the Metropolitan Meat 
Market have been lowest, the reports have in each case noted 
the presence of an unusually large supply of good American 
beef. Remove the American competition entirely, and prices 
in England will probably soon warrant new consignments. The 
trade already has a double action. 

It is true, undoubtedly, that the selection of choice animals b} 
the exporters, and the amount of their shipments, have caused of 
late a scarcity in the higher grade of beef in the home markets, 
and, indeed, the general demand has somewhat exceeded the 
supply; hence the advance in prices here. This can have but 
one effect—an increased production and lower rates. It has 
been shown that both are quite feasible, accompanied, too, by a 
steady improvement in the average quality of the beef mar¬ 
keted. It is not probable that any considerable decline will be 
realised; for if the foreign demand is such that increased ship¬ 
ments will meet with ready sales at anything like the prevailing 
prices of American beef in England during the last year, the 
exportation of our entire surplus will tend to hold up the prices 
here; but it is the possibility of the future, as well as the present 
fact, that we are considering. Should a sudden decline of prices 
occur in the cattle-trade, it would cripple holders who had 
bought at higher rates; but the general result reached by this 
extended review of the subject is, that it is possible to effect a 
gradual reduction in the cost of production and handling at 
all points, without embarrassment to any concerned, or such 
lessening of profits as will diminish the supply, until beef fully 
equal in quality to the best now exported can be started from 
Atlantic ports in any quantity that is demanded, at a cost to 
the owners of 3Jd., and delivered in Great Britain at a cost of 
4Jd. per lb., gold basis. 

In conclusion, therefore, I believe that American beef will be 
profitably sold before long, in Liverpool and Glasgow, at 4Jd, 
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per lb. (3«. per stone) by the carcass; that the supply at thi» 
price can be brought to meet demands not yet thought of; and 
that the quality will, in time, be such as to satisfy the most 
discriminating British market. 

Postscript .—In reading over this Paper, two or three matters 
are called to my mind, which, unless at least mentioned, might 
be regarded as serious omissions. 

1st. Canada has been mentioned only incidentally. There 
has been no intention to disregard the cattle interest of that 
great region, but it has ample opportunity of making itself 
known to British readers, and I deemed it best to confine 
myself to territory of which I had personal knowledge. 

2nd. Similarly, very little has been said of most of the 
Southern States, although several of them have been specially 
mentioned. The great agricultural industry of the South has,, 
in years past, been turned towards tobacco, cotton, and sugar, 
as specialities ; and cattle husbandry has held a minor position. 
That region, as a whole, has done little more than supply itself 
with beef, and, indeed, some parts have bought largely from the 
West. But a change is taking place; less attention is being paid 
to specialities, and a wider range in agriculture is being taken. 
The facilities for cattle production in Virginia, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, and the Gulf States, are such, that that region is 
almost certain to make itself felt in our live-stock markets, in 
the event of a considerably increased demand. 

3rd. This Paper has been intentionally confined to beef pro¬ 
duction. The raising of sheep and swine, and the home markets 
for mutton and pork, as well as their exportation, could not well 
be considered at the same time. 

4th. The exportation of neat cattle alive has been given no 
attention, because I believe that this trade cannot grow in the 
future in comparison with the exportation of dead meats, but 
that, on the contrary, the former must ultimately give way to 
the latter. 

5th. A problem, much more interesting than the shipment 
of live cattle to England, is the possibility of moving the 
slaughtering-places for the dressed beef exported to places farther 
West, avoiding railroad transit of live-stock. It is almost too 
early to discuss this intelligently, but it cannot be long before 
means will be devised for supplying our Eastern markets, and 
probably, too, the wants of the exporters, with beef dressed in 
the Mississippi Valley, if not at a still greater distance. 
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At the present time we hear much of the increase of intempe¬ 
rance amongst the labouring classes, and of various plans by 
which this great evil may be diminished. Some are for multi¬ 
plying public-houses indefinitely, others for lessening their 
number, and a few for the purchase of all such houses by the 
ratepayers, so as more thoroughly to control them. 

Whilst these different political economists are settling the 
course which the House of Commons should pursue, we may 
consider whether we have no means at hand which may in some 
degree lessen the evil of which every one complains. In towns 
much has been done to ameliorate the condition of the people 
in this respect, by providing Public Libraries and Mechanics’ 
Institutes with their lectures and other attractions. Workmen’s 


Halls have been erected, and many employers of labour have 
reading-rooms attached to their works. These special places of 
meeting for the working classes are further supplemented by 
billiard-rooms, theatres, music-halls, and other places of amuse¬ 
ment, where drink is not the sole object. But in country vil¬ 
lages hitherto little has been done to counteract the evils of the 
beer-house. From every pulpit, at some time in the year, the 
labourers are warned against spending their money in drink ; but 
where is the male portion of the population to go during the 
winter months, except to the public-house, if there is no reading- 
room—no room with a fire in it? It is easy to preach morality, 
but difficult to practise it, unless some more useful way of spend¬ 
ing an evening is at the same time pointed out. Is it reasonable 
to ask a large family of grown-up young people, or a man with 
a house full of small children, to remain in their cottages, and 
not, after a hard day’s labour, have some amusement ? 

Those who think that a man should be content to remain in 


his cottage and go nowhere else, are the only people who can be 
found to object to Village Clubs. We are raising the standard 
of education daily. Do we desire that, after the elementary 
school, education should cease, and young men be left entirely 
without the means of turning their education to some profitable 
purpose ? 

It is true that many well-intentioned people have failed to 
make a Village Club successful. Reading-rooms have been built, 
and few have attended ; but that was before the labouring popu¬ 
lation themselves felt the great necessity for education. 

Experience in several villages has proved that there is begin¬ 
ning to be a great desire amongst the labourers in rural districts 
to read newspapers, and to borrow books. Hitherto the efforts 

VOL. xm.— S. S. 2d 
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of people willing to assist in promoting Village Clubs have been 
rather desultory; and, failing to obtain any general support 
toward buying new books, giving lectures, or otherwise infusing 
some spirit into their management, they have lacked the neces¬ 
sary stimulus to make them popular. An attempt has been 
made in Suffolk to rectify this state of things, which there is 
every reason to believe will slowly spread over other counties 
in England. In 1875 the Suffolk County Villagd Club Asso¬ 
ciation was founded with the following objects :— 

1. To assist existing clubs and reading-rooms, and to aid in 
the formation of new institutions of the kind throughout the 
county. 

2. To supply members thereof with the rules of successful 
clubs. 

3. To facilitate the exchange of books. 

4. To provide, as far as possible, for lectures on questions of 
general interest, neither political nor theological. 

5. To give information on the subject of provident societies, 
savings-banks, and other kindred institutions. 

6. To assist in any plan clearly shown to this Association to 
afford to the labouring population of the towns and villages of 
the county increased facilities for intellectual and social re¬ 
creation. 

This County Society has so far been successful that it has been 
in communication with some fifty clubs in Suffolk, has started 
eighteen clubs, and been the means of assisting a great many 
others, and of supplying information to most of the counties in 
England, to Ireland, and even to America, besides obtaining for 
the use of the clubs books to the value of 100/. And this has 
been done with a very small outlay—^very little fuss or public 
notoriety—quietly and unobtrusively, as all such useful works 
should be done, gradually by their real worth finding favour 
amongst the people. 

No central society can for a moment pretend entirely to 
work local institutions like Village Clubs; but it may give 
good counsel, suggest rules, lend books, and provide lecturers 
and magic lanterns. Such work has already been done in 
Suffolk. 

By changing books much expense is spared, and to those un¬ 
acquainted with the working of Village Clubs, lists of books 
which the labourers will read are supplied. There are few 
villages in which a room cannot be hired, and some subscriptions 
obtained to buy books, and provide the necessary lights and fire. 
Smoking is generally allowed, and it is a question whether beer 
in small quantities may not be brought into the reading-room ; 
but at first there is no need to supply refreshments; a few games 
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without gambling, together with newspapers, prove a sufficient 
attraction. 

Some clubs in parishes with 500 or 600 population begin 
with 30 or 40 members, others with 20; but in small villages 
nearly all close during the summer-months, when allotments 
claim the attention of the men, or (where, unfortunately, no allot¬ 
ments are to be obtained) out-door games and amusements take 
the place of the reading-room, and afford general and wholesome 
recreation. These games are encouraged by the members of the 
reading-rooms, and thus an interest in them is kept up through¬ 
out the year. 

This county organization to assist Village Clubs, now for the 
first time called into existence ii! Suffolk, has for many years 
been thought necessary in towns, although in the large towns 
there is much less difficulty in forming clubs of all kinds, and 
keeping them up, than in rural districts. For forty years the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, with its annual 
conference, has flourished. There are some 202 clubs attached 
to it, and 37,600 members are now represented in that one 
union. 

There is very little doubt that these County Clubs will in¬ 
crease ; and then most useful discussions or conferences may be 
held at no distant period in the different counties of England. 
We are very apt in this country to wait a long time for changes 
in our laws, and not to take advantage of the means at our dis¬ 
posal to diminish the evils we see around us. Village Clubs 
alone cannot deal with intemperance, but they can remove the 
temptations to excessive drinking by supplying places of recrea¬ 
tion where drink is not the special object. Education, carried 
out as it will be in a few years in all our rural parishes, to be a 
real ^ blessing to the people, must be properly directed. The 
thirst for knowledge amongst the labouring population is 
daily on the increase; and it is a duty incumbent on the more 
educated classes to supply the materials necessary to guide that 
knowledge into the most useful channels. 

Good secretaries are essential to work the machinery of a 
central society. Suffolk is fortunate in that respect. Lord John 
Hervey and Mr. Robert Johnson of Boyton, who was the first 
person to call attention to the necessity for a Central Society, act 
as Honorary Secretaries. Either of these gentlemen, or Mr. 
Waters, the Secretary, living at Ipswich, will give information to 
those who are really desirous of extending the area of County 
Clubs. 

Temperance cannot be assured, or education thoroughly pro¬ 
moted, by such clubs unless the full and entire sympathy of the 
labouring classes be enlisted. They should principally manage 
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their own clubs, and be only guided by the counsel of men who 
can bring practical experience to their assistance. 

The poet says:— 

** ’Tis to thy rules, 0 Temperance, that we owe 
All pleasures that from health or strength can flow; 

Vigour of body, purity of mind, 

Unclouded reason, sentiment refined.” 

Every village with a population, at any rate, of 200 should have 
its reading-room; and if by so small an eflFort the minds and 
bodies of the residents in rural districts can be refined and im¬ 
proved, the work of educational and temperance reform will be 
lessened at a very small cost oi money, and of labour. 

Oakley Park, Scole, 


XVIII .—The Suffolk County Medical Cluh, By Sir E. C. 
Kerrison, Bart. 

The object of this Club is to enable benefit members to 
provide themselves and their families with medical attendance 
and medicine during sickness. Benefit clubs provide medical 
attendance for men only, but it is well known that women and 
children are more liable to illness than men. This club is 
intended to remedy this omission, and not in any way to inter¬ 
fere with established benefit societies. 

The first stepping-stone to pauperism is an application for 
the doctor. It .is now not so often granted by Boards of 
Guardians as it used to be, but when it is granted, in nine 
cases out of ten, meat and porter or wine are ordered by the 
medical man, and the rates are burthened not only with the 
ordinary maintenance of the families, but with the extras which 
the doctor considers right to order, and thus one family after 
another become paupers. 

It is not to be wondered at that an honest labouring man 
should seek to obtain the services of a doctor free of cost, when 
his wages will not enable him to pay a doctor’s bill. It can 
only be by numbers collected together in a club of this descrip¬ 
tion, that the charges made by medical men can be brought 
within the means of the people. Every man or woman, whose 
earnings do not exceed twenty shillings per week, or any maid¬ 
servant, whose wages do not exceed 81. a year, can become a 
member. 

The rules of this club will give to any man or woman an 
opportunity of choosing any doctor who has joined the club. 
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and who resides within a certain specified distance, for the sum 
of five shillings a year. The rates of payment for a man and 
his wife are nine shillings, and for each child (up to five 
children) one shilling each; no further charge being made 
when the number of children exceeds five. A member of any 
other benefit club may claim an exemption of four shillings 
from the above sum. Women in their confinements are attended 
for ten shillings; the remaining fees payable to a medical man 
being supplemented by the honorary fund. 

It is not an unusual thing for operations or fractures to cost 
from three to five guineas, a sum which no poor man is able to 
pay. By belonging to this club, such payments will be avoided, 
and a man can look with certainty to the fact, that however 
large his family, all ordinary doctor’s expenses (except for con¬ 
finements) will never exceed fourteen shillings a year. 

In one year and a-half, about 4000 members have joined the 
Eye Medical Club, almost without solicitation, the working 
classes having at once perceived the advantages which a club 
of this description holds out to them; and the County Medical 
Club proposes to extend its operation beyond the limits of the 
Eye Club, to the whole county. 

Most of the principal doctors in the county have consented to 
the terms, now for the first time embodied in the rules certified 
by the Registrar; but the Medical Club by its rules cannot 
proceed to the appointment of a committee to carry its pro¬ 
visions out until a certain number of members have joined to 
elect that committee. 

According to one rule, stewards must be chosen in each parish 
to receive the payments of members willing to join; and in 
every district comprising one or two unions, there may be a 
secretary appointed to communicate with the stewards and with 
the central society at Ipswich. 

In order that the working-classes in the various parishes may 
understand the objects of this Medical Club, it will be neces¬ 
sary at once that small meetings should be held to explain the 
rules; and that stewards be appointed who will act voluntarily, 
and be willing to receive the payments of members. 

When a committee has been selected, which it has been pro¬ 
posed to appoint at the next public meeting at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
more direct rules for the guidance of stewards will be issued, 
the names of the medical men willing to join^ the club will be 
printed, and the society will be put in working order. 

The club will be self-supporting, except in three particulars, 
viz:—the management fund, the accident fund, and extra pay¬ 
ments to the medical men for confinements. 

Any person bestowing a donation of 5Z., or paying half-a- 
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crown a year, becomes an honorary member. It is therefore of 
consequence that not only benefit members should be enrolled 
as speedily as possibly, but that honorary members should 
signify their willingness to assist in this undertaking, which 
must commend itself to every one who desires to see the rates 
diminished, pauperism decreased, and independence encouraged. 

Copies of the rules have been sent to every medical man in 
the county, and twelve copies to every Board of Guardians. 
The provisional committee do not feel justified in going to 
further expense for the present. 

From the experience of the Eye Club, it is certain that when 
once the club is started, the desire of the working class to 
belong to it will spread from parish to parish so rapidly, that 
every one willing to assist should at once be prepared with the 
information required by intending members. 

RULES. 

I. 'Diis Club is called the Suffolk County Medical Club. Its registered 
office is in England, and is at 24, Clarkson Street, Ipswich, in the county of 
Suffolk. In tne event of any change of the situation of the Registered office, 
notice^ of such change shall be sent within 14 days thereafter to the Re^s- 
trar, in manner and form provided by the Treasury Regulation in t^t 
behalf; Friendly Societies Act, 1876, s. 14 (1 a.). 

II, Ohject.^The object of this club is to enable the benefit members • to 

S royide themselves and their families with medical attendance and medicine 
uring sickness. 

III. Comtitution .—The club shall consist of honorary and benefit members, 
comprised in such districts as may from time to time be established. 

IV. Honorary members shall be those who contribute not less than five 

S ounds as a donation, or than two shillings and sixpence per annum, to the 
onorary fund, and shall be entitled to one vote. 

Benefit members shall be those whose weekly earnings do not exceed 
twenty shillings, or if domestic servants, receive not more than eight pounds 
a year. 

V. MandffemenL^The business of the club shall be managed by a Com¬ 
mittee called the Committee of Management, which shall consist of the 
following officers: a President, Vice-President, three Trustees, all of whom 
shall be honorary members, three of the medical men attached to the club, 
and four other members. 

Three shall be a quorum. 

Vacancies shall be filled up at each annual meeting. 

A copy of every resolution appointing a trustee shall be sent to the Regis¬ 
trar within fourteen days after the date of the meeting at which such trustee 
was appointed in the form prescribed by the ^easury Regulation in that 
behalf. 

The other officers of the club shall be a treasurer, three auditors, any two 
of them shall bo competent to act, a secretary, a district secretary, and a 
steward or stewards of each parish or place. 


♦ N.B.—Wliercvcr the term ‘‘member” is used, it shall apply to both males 
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No member who is a minor shall be capable of holding ofi^ on any com¬ 
mittee, or of filling any office excepting that of steward. 

YL The committee of management shall meet at the office of the Society, 
not less than once a quarter, viz.on the fourth Tuesday in February, 
May, August and November. 

They shall examine, with power to disallow, the proposals for admission of 
members, which may be transmitted to them by the stewards. 

They shall direct the payment of all sums due to the medical men. 

They shall examine the books and accounts of the club, and decide upon 
complaints made to them through the stewards. 

They shall take into consideration any matter affecting the welfare of the 
club. 

Vn. The president shall preside at all meetings of the club, of the com¬ 
mittee of management, and at every special meetmg, and shall have a cast¬ 
ing vote, in addition to his own. 

The vice-president, in the president’s absence, shall preside with like 
powers. 

A chairman in the absence of both president and vice-president, to be 
elected by the meeting, shall preside with similar powers. 

YIU. Meetings ,—^An annual general meeting of the members shall be held 
on the fourth Tuesday in May, at which every member, both honorary and 
benefit, shall have one vote. 

At this meeting the members shall elect the committee of management 
for the ensuing year, fill up vacancies among the auditors, and take into con¬ 
sideration any other matter affecting the interests of the club. 

The committee of management shall appoint all other officers of the club. 

Any officer or member of the committee may be removed at an annual 
general meeting. 

The president, on a requisition signed by twenty members, shall summon 
a special general meeting of the club. 

A special meeting of the committee of management may be called by the 
president, the vice-president, or by any three members thereof, by giving 
fourteen clear days’ notice in writing to the secretary. 

At such meetings no business shall be transacted except that specified in 
the notice. 

Notice of such special meeting must be given by circular at least seven 
clear days before. 

At all special meetings of the committee of management six shall form a 
quorum, and of a general meeting twelve. 

IX. In case of a failure to elect any one or more of the officers named in 
Buie Y., the persons who shall have Mtherto served in the offices respectively 
for which no election shall have taken place, shall continue to serve. 

X. In all cases the vote of the majority of members (whether benefit or 
honorary) present and voting at a general or special meeting shall determine 
the question under discussion. 

XI. Officers ,—^The treasurer shall be responsible for such sums as may 
from time to time be placed in his hands on account of the club. He dlaU 
balance his cash account quarterly, and supply the secretary with a duplicate 
thereof. Before taking umn himself the execution of his office, he shaU give 
security, pursuant to the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, s. 20 (1). 

XIL The secretary, whose sala^ shall be fixed by the committee of 
management, shall transact all business of the club unaer its direction. He 
shfdl give his attendance at all meetings of the club, diall record correctly 
the names of the members of the committee of management tl^n present, 
and the minutes of their proceedings. He shall keep the accounts, docu- 
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ments, and papera of the club, and shall prepare all returns and other docu¬ 
ments required by the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, or the Treasury Regu- 
tions, to sent to the Registrar, 

XIII. The steward or stewards of each parish or place shall admit members 
(Rule 22) subject to approval by the committee ol management, receive the 
contributions of the members, enter the same on the members’ cards, keep 
the books and accounts prescribed by the committee of management, and 
furnish the district secretary with a quarterly statement of his receipts 
within one month of the first day of January, April, July,'and October, and 
in all matters act under the direction of the committee of management. He 
may be paid such yearly salary as the committee of management shall direct. 

The distnct secretary shall, for his district, keep the books and accounts 
prescribed by the committee of management, and furnish the secretary with 
a quarterly statement of his receipts within one month of the first day of 
February, May, August, and November, and in all matters act under the 
direction of the committee of management. He may be paid such yearly 
salary as the committee of management shall direct. 

XIV. The committee of management shall have the power to dismiss or to 
accept the resignation of any ofiBcer. 

XV. Funds .—So much of the funds of the club as may not be wanted for 
immediate use, shall, with the consent of the committee of management, be 
invested by the trustees in a savings’ bank, or in the public funds, with 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, upon Govern¬ 
ment or real securities in Great Britain or Ireland, or upon debentures, 
debenture stocks, mortgages, or securities of any company incorporated by 
charter or Act of Parliament and paying a dividend, or upon the security 
of any county, borough, or other rates authorised to be levied and mort¬ 
gaged by Act of Parliament, in the purchase of land, or in the erection or 
alteration of offices or other buildings thereon.—Friendly Societies Act, 1875, 
s. 16 (1). 

XVI. Mortgages or other assurances for securing money to the club may 
be vacated by a receipt endorsed, signed by the trustees, and counter-signed 
by the Secretary in the form contained in the 3rd Schedule to the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875.—Friendly Societies Act, 1875, s. 16 (7). 

XVII. The honorary fund shall consist of one-third of the moneys received 
from honorary members, provided that if at any time this fund shall be 
insufficient to meet the necessary charges thereon, the committee of manage¬ 
ment shall, at a meeting duly called for that purpose, direct that from each 
benefit men^ber there be levied a sum, not exceeding one penny per quarter, 
or fourpence per year, which shall be applied exclusively to the payments 
chargeable to this fund, and of which contributions a separate account shall 
be kept, to be balanced and audited annually with the other accounts of 
the club. 

XVIII. The management fund shall consist of two-thirds of the moneys 
received from honorary members, together with all fines from benefit members, 
and all sums otherwise unapplied, including interest on all sums temporarily 
or otherwise invested. 

Provided that if at any time this fund shall be insufficient to meet the 
necessary exjienses of management, the committee of management shall, at a 
meeting duly called for that purpose, direct that from each benefit member 
there be levied a sum not excising threepence per quarter, or one shilling 
per y^r, to be applied exclusively to the necessary expenses of management, 
of which contributions a separate account shall be kept to be balanced and 
audited annually with the other accounts of this club. 

XIX Accounts .—All moneys received on account of contributions, sab- 
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scriptions, fines, or other\<^se, shall be applied towards carrying out the objects 
of the club, together with the necessary expenses of management, according to 
the rules thereof. 

XX. All moneys received or paid on account of every particular fund, or 
benefit assured by the club, for which a separate table of contributions is 
adopted, shall be entered into a separate debtor and creditor account, distinct 
from all moneys received and paid on account of any other benefit or fund. , 

XXL A separate account shall also be kept of the expenses of management 
of the club, and of all contributions on account thereof. 

XXII. Admission of Mmhers. —^Any person wishing to become a benefit 
member shall not bo under sixteen years of age. He shall deliver to a steward 
of his parish or place a certificate of health according to the printed form issued 
for the purpose by the club, which must be signed by the medical officer under 
whose care ho desires to place himself. No person shall be admitted a member 
if any one of his family, for whom he contributes, shall be actually suffering 
from illness, except by permission of the medical man under whose care he 
desires to place himself. 

XXIII. Each benefit member shall contribute for his wife and for all his 
children under sixteen years of age who are living at home, provided that 
any orphan children living with the member, and of whom he is the guardian, 
may be included therewith. 

XXIV. A benefit member shall be entitled to select any of the medical men 
who have attached themselves to the club, subject to the approval of the 
medical man, as shown by his signature to the form of application for admis¬ 
sion. He shall not be allowed to change his medical attendant except at the 
end of each year, of which one month’s previous notice must have been given 
to his steward. 

XXV. A benefit member shall not be entitled to attendance in sickness for 
himself or any of his family until he has been a member one full calendar 
month. 

XXVI. The quarterly contribution of a member shall be due on the first 
Monday in January, April, July, and October; and shall be paid to his 
steward at the place and time appointed. 

XXVII. Fines. —Any benefit member not paying his contribution within 
fourteen days after it becomes due shall cease to be a member, but may renew 
his membership by paying a fine of half-a-year’s subscription, in addition to 
the full quarter’s subscription. 

Any member making a false statement as to the number or ages of his chil¬ 
dren, or entering any of them when to his knowledge they are in ill health, 
shall be expelled the club and forfeit all claim upon it. 

XXVIII. Contributions and Payments. —The rates of contributions by 
benefit members shall be according to the following scale, and shall be paid 
by equal quarterly instalment in advance. 

Man or single woman, fis. per annum, or Is. 3c?. per quarter. 

Man and wife 9s. „ or 2s. 3c?. „ 

Each child under 16 years of age. Is., or Sd, „ 

F.B. Not more than 5 children to be paid for in one family, ^ 

Any benefit member, who has been a member of the club for six months^ 
shall be entitled to medical attendance for his wife in confinement, W paying 
to his steward the sum of ten shillings, and taking the club’s printed form of 
order to the medical man, at least a month beforehand. 

XXIX. Any man who is also a member of a benefit society, which provides 
him with medical attendance, shall be allowed a reduction from his rate of 
contribution of four shillings per annum. 
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XXX. llie medical men attached to the club shaU be remunerated according 
to the following scale.— 

For man or single woman, 5s. per annum, or Is. Zd. per quarter. 

For man and \^e 9s. „ or 2s. Zd, „ 

For each child in a family, Is. „ or Zd, „ 

Not more than 5 children in a family being •paid for. 

Provided that such payments shall not include remuneration for such 
injuries and surgical ojMrations as are excluded from the.salary of a district 
medical oflBcer, under the consolidated orders of the Local Government Board, 
nor for atten<Wce on confinements, nor for extraction of teeth. 

If the man be also a member of a benefit society, which provides him with 
medical attendance, these payments shall be reduced by four shillings per 
annum. 

XXXI. The medical men attached to the club shall be entitled to the 
following fees:— 

For each midwifery case within one mile of such medical man’s 

residence .£0 15 0 

For each midwifery case beyond one mile from such medical 

man’s residence. 100 

By midwifery cases shall be imderstood confinements at full terms, and 
premature confinements in which the sixth month of pregnancy has been 
completed. 

For surgical cases the medical ofBcers of the club shall be remunerated at 
the same rate as district medical ofiicers under the consolidated orders of the 
Local Government Board. All other cases shall be included in the ordinary 
medical attendance, and shall not entitle medical men to extra fees. 

XXXII. ,The extra payments for confinements and for surgical cases under 
Buie XXXI. shall be defrayed from the honorary fund. 

XXXIII. Each medical man shall frame regulations as to the hours, drc., 
at which members requiring medical advice, s^ll apply to him, and acquaint 
his steward or stewards with the same. 

Each benefit member shall be supplied with a printed copy of such regu¬ 
lations, which shall be observed by him, except in cases of special urgency. 

XXXIV. Bottles and trusses shall be found by the members. 

XXXV. Members suffering from delirium tremens, venereal diseases, or 
from any injury received whikt under the infiuence of intoxicating liquors, or 
while confined in any prison or lunatic asylum,, shall not be entitlS to receive 
any benefit from the club, 

XXXVI. Any member who removes his residence to a place more than four 
miles distant from the residence of the medical officer attending him shall not 
be entitled to any of the benefits of this club, unless there shall be residing 
within four miles of the member’s then residence a medical man on this club's 
list; in which case, on giving notice to the steward, he shall be entitled to 
attendance and medicine from sudi medical man. 

XXXVII. All complaints of whatsoever kind shall be made in writing to 
.a steward of a parish or plaoe„who shall investigate it, and failing to settle 
the same, transmit it with his report thereon to the secretary, who shall lay 
the same before the committee of management. 

XXXVin. Keeping and Auditing of AcoounU. —The committee of manage¬ 
ment shall cause the accounts of the club to be regularly entered in proper 
books. 

XXXIX. The committee of management shall, once at least in every year, 
eubmit such accounts, together with a general statement of the same, and all 
neoeasaiy vouchers up to the 31st of December then last, for audit, to two or 
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more persons appointed as auditors by the members, at the meeting next 
before each yearly meeting of the club, and shall lay before every such meeting 
•a balance-sheet (which either may or may not be identical with the annual 
return, but must not be in contradiction of the same), showing the receipts 
and expenditure, funds, and effects of the club; together with a statement of 
the affairs of the club since their last ordinary meeting, and of their then con¬ 
dition. Such auditors shall have access to all the books and accounts of the 
olub, and shall examine every balance-sheet, and annual return of the receipts 
and expenditure, funds, and effects of the club; and shall verify the same 
with the accounts and vouchers relating thereto, and shall either sign the 
same as found by them to be correct, duly vouched, and in accordance with 
law; or, shall specially report to the meeting of the club before which the 
same is laid, in what respects they find it incorrect, unvouched, or not in 
Accordance with law.-^-Friendly Societies Act, 1876, s. 14 (b. c.). 

XL. Annual Returns ,—Every year, before the 1st of June, the committee 
of management shall cause the secretary to send to the Eegistrar the annual 
return, in the form prescribed by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
required by the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, of the receipts and expendi¬ 
ture, funds, and effects of the club, and of the number of members of the 
same, up to the 31st of December then last inclusively, as audited and laid 
before a general meeting, showing separately the expenditure in respect of the 
several objects of the club, together with a copy of the auditors’ report, if any. 

XLI. Such return shall state whether the audit has been conducted by a 
public auditor appointed under the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, and by 
whom; and if such audit has been conducted by any persons other than 
a public auditor, shall state the name, address, and calling or profession of 
each of such persons, and the manner in which and the authority under 
which they were respectively appointed.—Friendly Societies Act, 1875, s. 14 

XLII. It shall be the duty of the committee of management to provide the 
secretary with a sufficient number of copies of the annual return or other 
document allowed by 39 and 40 Viet., c. 32, for supplying gratuitously every 
member or persons interested in the funds of the club, on his application, with 
A copy of the last annual return of the club for the time being, or such other 
document; and it shall be the duty of the secretary to supply such gra¬ 
tuitous copies on application, according to Friendly Societies Act, 1876, s. 14 
(1 W.). 

Quifiquennial jBciunw.—Within six calendar months after the 
expiration of every five years succeeding the 31st of December, 1875, the 
•committee of management shall cause a return, in the form prescribed by the 
Chief Registrar, of the sickness and mortality experienced by the society 
during the last five years preceding the 31st of December then last past, to be 
sent by the secretary to the Registrar.—Friendly Societies Act, 1875, s. 14 
(1 e.). 

XLIV. Valuations ,—Once at least in the five years next following the 
registry of this club, and, so again within six calend]^ months after the expi¬ 
ration of every five years succeeding the date of the first valuation, to be 
made under these rules, the assets and liabilities of the club (includiirg the 
•estimated risks and contributions) shall be valued in manner provided by 
the Friendly Societies Act, 1875, s. 14 (1 f.), unless the same ^11 have 
been dispensed with by the Chief Registrar with consent of the Treasury. 

XLV. If a valuer is appointed by the club, it shall be his duty, at the cost 
of the club, to make a report to be signed by him, and which shall also state 
his address and calling or profession, on the condition of the club, and also 
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an abstract of the result of his valuation, in the form prescribe by the Chief 
B^istrar. 

XLVI. On receiving Buch report it shall be the duty of the committee of 
management to call forthwith a special meeting of the club for the purpose of 
receiving the same, and to lay such report and the abstract thereof before such 
meeting; to cause the secretary to forward such report and abstract to the 
Eegistrar within the six montl]^ aforesaid, together with a return containing 
such information with respect to the benefits assured and contributions 
receivable by the club, and to its funds and effects, dfebts, and credits, as the 
Eegistrar may from time to time require. 

XLVIL Inspection of Books, —Every person having an interest in the funds 
of the club, shall be at liberty at any reasonable time to inspect the books of 
the club, and it shall be the duty of the secretary to produce them for such 
inspection. 

XLVIII. It shall be the duty of the committee of management to keep a 
copy of the last annual balance-sheet of the club for the time being, together 
with the report of the auditors, if any, and of the last quinquennial valuation 
for the time being, always hung up in a conspicuous place at the registered 
office of the club.—Friendly Societies Act, 1875, s. 14 (1 i.). 

XLIX. Dissolution, —The club may at any time be dissolved by the consent 
of five-sixths in value of the members, including honorary members, if any, 
testified by their signatures to some instrument of dissolution m the form 
provided by the regulations in that behalf, and also by the written consent 
of any person for the time being receiving or .entitled to receive any relief, 
annuity, or other benefit from the funds of the club, unless the claim of such 
person be duly satisfied, or adequate provision made for satisfying such claim ; 
the value of members to be ascertained by giving one vote to every member, 
and an additional vote for every five years he has been a member, but to no 
one member more than five votes in the whole.—Friendly Societies Act, 1875, 
s. 25 (1, 3, 7). 

L. Investigation of A ffairs, —It shall be the right of one-fifth of the total 
number of members, or if the number of members shall at any time amount 
to 1000 and not exceed 10,000, it shall be the right of 100 members ; or if the 
number shall at any time exce^ 10,000, it shall be the right of 500 members, 
by an application in writing to the Chief Eegistrar, signed by them in the 
forms respectively provided by the Treasury Eegulations in that behalf:— 

(a.) To apply for the appointment of one or more inspectors to examine 
into the affairs of the club, and to report thereon.—Friendly Societies 
Act, 1875, s. 23 (1). 

(5.) To apply for the calling of a special meeting of the society.—^Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875, s. 23 (2). 

Either such application to be made upon such notice to the club, and to be 
supported by such evidence for the purpose of showing that the applicants 
have good reason for requiring such inspection to be made, or meeting to be 
called, and that they are not actuated by malicious motives in their applica¬ 
tion as the Chief Eegistrar shall direct. 

(c.) Or to apply for any investigation into the affairs of the club, with a 
view to the dissolution thereof; such application, as last aforesaid, 
to set forth that the funds of 'the club are insufficient to meet the 
existing claims thereon, or that the rates of contributions levied in 
the rules of such club are insufficient to cover the benefits assured, 
and the grounds upon which such insufficiency is alleged.—Friendly 
Societies Act, 1875, s. 25 (8). 

LL It shall be the duty of the committee of management to provide the 
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secretary with a sufficient number of copies of the rules, to enable him to 
deliver to any person on demand a copy of such rules, on payment of a sum 
not exceeding one shilling, and of the secretary to deliver such copies accord¬ 
ingly.—Friendly Societies Act, 1876, s. 13 (5). 

LIL No new rule shall be made, nor any of the rules herein contained or 
hereafter to be made shall be amended, altered, or rescinded, unless with the 
consent of the majority of the members present at a general meeting of the 
club specially call^ for that purpose. 


Acknowledgment of Registry of Society. 

The Suffolk County Medical Cluh'*^ is registered as a Friendly Sockiy 
under the Friendly'Socteties‘ Act, 1875, this 7th day of July, 1877. 

Begistry of Fi iendly Societies^ Central Office. 

J. M. Q. 


Copy kept, J, M. Q. 


XIX.— The Rothamsted Allotment Club. By J. Bennet 
Lawes, F.R.S. 

Twenty^ years ago it occurred to me that a Club-house in 
connection with the allotment-gardens established by me in 
the parish in which I reside might add to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the labourers. My idea of a club-house at that 
time was a building having a large room, where the members 
could have their beer and tobacco, and a smaller room to be 
used as a library. I also thought that this room might be em¬ 
ployed as a store, upon principles similar to those which had 
been established with so much success at Rochdale and other 
places. It was, of course, not of much use to consult any one as 
to the probability of such an undertaking being successful. One 
or two, to whom I mentioned the subject, shook their heads, and 
suggested the exclusion of tobacco, and stringent regulations 
respecting the allowance of beer. The idea of one or two 
hundred men assembling night after night in one place was by 
no means approved of, and it was thought that such an arrange¬ 
ment would not be conducive either to the peace or the sobriety 
of the community in general. I thought, however, the experi¬ 
ment was worth trying, and that if it failed, the building could 
be turned into a cottage, with very little trouble or expense. 

I accordingly gave a plan to a builder, and a few months 
afterwards the club-house was ready for occupation. It had one 
lofty room, with a sky-light and two side-windows; a good 
fire-place and stove, to get abundance of warmth in winter, and 
a thatched roof to be cool in summer. There was also a smaller 
room, not connected internally with the large room, and a 
roofed verandah, going all round the building, provided with 
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seats for summer occupation. I then order^ in a barrel or two 
of beer, and put up a notice that I should be glad if every 
owner of an allotment garden would meet me there on a certain 
evening. I need not say that curiosity and the attraction of the 
beer did not leave many absentees. I then told them the use 
I proposed to make of the building; that every one holding a 
garden could be a member of the club; that I would manage 
it for them for one year, selling them beer, subject to a few 
simple rules, after which they must elect their own committee 
of management, and form their own rules. I said that I had 
been advised to restrict them in the use of beer, but that I should 
not do this, merely observing that if the place got a bad name 
for drunkenness, the disgrace would extend to me as well as 
to themselves. I then left them to discuss the matter over their 
beer, and for the rest of the year rarely, if ever, went near the 
place. 

Labouring men are rather apt to imagine that if any one does 
them a kindness, his motives are not altogether disinterested. 
If they had thought one of my objects was to know more about 
their ideas and acts ; if, in fact, they had fancied that they did 
not possess entire freedom of action, they would not have aban¬ 
doned the public-house for the club. At the end of the year a 
dinner took place, and, by universal suffrage, twelve committee¬ 
men from amongst the members were elected to manage the 
club, and make rules for the ensuing year. At first some little 
jealousy existed between the agricultural labourers and the 
owners of gardens, who were somewhat above them in social 
position, and as the day labourers were necessarily in a large 
majority, the committee were entirely composed of that class. 
The result of this was mismanagement, and, generally, a clean 
sweep of the whole of the committee men at the end of the year. 
The day labourer is somewhat of a politician, and is fond of 
making laws, so that at one time the club was rather over-loaded 
with rules. But, having made these laws, he is by no means 
anxious to enforce them, and on one or two occasions I had to 
point out how important it was that the rules should be strictly 
enforced. In the course of time the jealousy referred to passed 
off, for it was found that the man whose social or pecuniary 
position was somewhat above that of the agricultural labourer 
possessed more intelligence than he, and was better able to 
conduct the affairs of the club. After this, instead of a com¬ 
plete change of ministry, the elections would pass off with 
comparatively small changes; the present chairman, to whom, 
more than to any one else, the success of the club is due, having 
held this post for about seventeen years. From time to time 
the rules have been altered, as circumstances required; those 
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now in force will be found at the end of this article. Shortly 
after the club was established, the late Mr. Austin, with whom 
I was associated on a commission to inquire into the sewage 
of towns,” requested permission to bring down his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Charles Dickens, to see the club. This visit is 
described in an article entitled ‘ The Poor Man and his Beer,’ 
published in the first number of‘All the Year Round,’ Aprils 
1859. 

It may be mentioned here, that neither the reading-room nor 
the store club proved of any use, education being at a very low 
ebb in Harpenden twenty years ago. The club-books were 
therefore transferred to a general parish library. At the 
present time, however, the reports of her Majesty’s Inspectors^ 
show a very high state of efficiency in the education of this 
parish. It need hardly be said that a club-house receiving 
barrels of beer direct from the brewer did not meet the approval 
of the publicans, or that an attempt was made to compel me to 
take out a licence. When I first established the club, I pointed 
out clearly to the members that any attempt to sell beer to non- 
members would destroy the private character of the building; 
and, to the best of my knowledge, no attempt of the kind has 
been made. At all events, I was successful in establishing the 
character of the club before the magistrates. It will probably 
be asked, What are the benefits which the parish has derived 
from this club, and what inducements it holds out to others who 
contemplate the establishment of a somewhat similar institution ? 
As a substitute for the public-house, it possesses many advan¬ 
tages. A man can hardly go into a public-house, and occupy 
a seat for the evening without also drinking beer there, for the 
publican must be paid in some way for providing fire and candles; 
whereas at the club no one is expected to drink, each member 
acting entirely in accordance with his own inclination. In 
villages where there are several public-houses, it is well known 
that each has its regular customers, and some houses have a bad 
reputation with the police ; petty thefts, and even worse crimes, 
being often developed where small parties of men are frequently 
meeting. In a club of any size (Rothamsted has about 180 
members) such things are impossible. Those who consider all 
public-houses an evil, and all drinking of alcohol in any 
form, and in whatever moderation, an unmitigated curse, 
are not likely to give any encouragement to an institution 
which has for one of its main objects the supply of beer to its 
members. As, however, we cannot prevent drinking, it appears 
to me desirable that we should endeavour to lessen and arrest 
some of the evils attendant upon it. If any one will picture to 
himself the limited accommodation of a labourer’s cottage on a 
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winter’s evening, with one small fire entirely surrounded by his 
wife and children, he will hardly blame the man who seeks 
warmth, quiet, and the society of his fellow-labourers elsewhere. 
Some attempt made by me to substitute coffee for beer was not 
successful. It is true the men drank it, and pronounced it very 
good, as long as I supplied it gratis, but they could not be 
persuaded to purchase it as a substitute for their beloved beer. 
To become a member of the club, it is necessary to possess an 
allotment-garden, the ordinary size of which is one-eighth of 
an acre, and the rent five shillings per annum, although some 
allotments are only half that size. I occasionally give prizes 
for the best cultivated gardens, and every second year we have 
a show of vegetables. The men take immense interest in these 
gardens, and should the Royal Agricultural Society offer a 
premium for the best set of allotment gardens, we should stand 
a very fair chance of carrying off the prize. 

At the Annual Dinner, which takes place the first Saturday 
in June, I have an opportunity of meeting almost all the 
members of the club, and of discussing subjects of mutual 
interest; even the delicate one of ‘‘ strikes” has not been avoided, 
and a discussion on the subject, bearing upon the relation 
between the employers of labour and the labourers, has not 
in any way altered the friendly feeling between them. The 
influence of the club upon the moral and religious condition 
of the members can hardly be discussed in these pages. I think, 
however, any one who reads over the rules of the club, and 
considers that they have been formed by a committee elected 
by the annual vote of every member of the club, and that they 
are not merely printed rules, but are rigidly enforced, must 
acknowledge that the members submitting to these rules must 
have arrived at a position considerably in advance of that gene¬ 
rally accorded to the agricultural labourer in this country. 

Rules and Regulations of the Rothamsted Allotment Club. 

1. Every one elected as a member shall pay one shilling entrance fee; he 
shall sign his name to the rules, and shall pay one halfpenny weekly to the 
club, and threepence on the death of any member or his wife. 

2. Any person wishing to take an allotment garden, can have his name 
written on a board, to be hung up in the club-room, in the followmg form:— 
A. B. proposed by C. D., member. 

3. When a vacancy occurs in an allotment garden, the names of the candi¬ 
dates shall be taken in the order they are written on the board, and they 
shall be voted on at a meeting of the committee. 

4. The club shall be managed by a committee of twelve members, who 
shall hold office for one year; they shall have power to make rules, and the 
whole management of the club shall be in their nands. 

6. The annual meeting of the club shall take place in the month of June, 
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on which occasion the committee for the succeeding year shall be elected. 
The members of the committee may be re-elected, but it shall be competent 
for any member of the club to nominate any other member to serve on the 
committee. The election to be decided by a majority of votes. 

6. Each member to draw the beer in order, according to the number of 
his allotment; on failing to do so, a forfeit of one penny to be paid to the 
club. 

T.tThe member who draws the beer shall be in attendance at the club- 
room every week-day at six o’clock : if he is not there at a quarter-past six, 
he shall be fined threepence; if he does not attend at all he shall be fined six¬ 
pence. He is to remain until ten o’clock, but in the event of no member 
being present at nine o’clock, he may shut up the room at that hour. 

8. The member whose turn it is to draw the beer shall receive from the 
previous member the oath book, sixteen shillings and sixpence, and half a 
barrel of beer, and shall deliver over these articles to the succeeding member. 
He shall also pay over to the brewer the sum of sixteen shillings and sixpence, 
and order half a barrel of beer. Any neglect of this rule shall make him 
liable to a penalty of five shillings, for which sum he shall be sued in the 
County Court, as well as for any deficiency in the amount of money entrusted 
to him. 

9. Any member selling beer shall be expelled from the club. 

10. Any member giving beer to any one except to his wife and children, or 
to his brother and sister, will be fined one shilling. 

11. Any member drawing beer on a Sunday morning shall be liable to a 
penalty of one shilling, to be paid to the club. 

12. Any member drawing beer after ten o’clock, except on a quarter nighty 
when half an hour longer will be allowed, shall be liable to a peuaity of six¬ 
pence, to be paid to the club. 

13. Any member making, or causing others to make, any disturbance or 
row in the club-room, will be fined threepence. 

14. Any member swearing, or repeating an oath in the club-room, or under 
the verandah outside the door, shall be liable to a penalty of twopence each 
time, to be paid to the club. 

15. Any member getting vegetables in the garden-fields after nine o’clock 
on a Sunday morning, by Rothamsted time, will be fined sixpence. 

16. Any member not paying his money before ten o’clock on the quarter 
night will be fined threepence; if not paid within one month from that date, 
he will cease to become a member of the club, and will forfeit his garden; he 
can then only enter the club by a fresh election and the payment of a fine of 
one shilling. 

17. Any member not keeping his allotment-garden clear from seed-weeds, 
or otherwise injuring his neighbours, may be turned out of his garden by the 
votes of two-thirds of the committee, after receiving proper notice. 

18. Any member wishing to give up his allotment, must give notice to 
the committee, and the succeeding tenant can enter on any pe^ of the allot¬ 
ment which is uncropped at the time of notice of the leaving tenant. 

19. The committee shall meet four times every year for transacting the 
business of the club, namely, on the first Monday in January, the first 
Monday in April, the first Monday in July, and the first Monday in October, 
from tseven to eight o’clock in the evening. Any member not attending, 
except in the event of illness, shall pay threepence to the funds; and no 
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member shall allow his name to be put down to serve on the committee 
unless he is in a position to attend, and take an interest in the same. 

20. As soon as possible after the death of a member of the club, the sum of 
21, shall be paid out of the funds of the club to the widow, or widower, or if 
the member is not married, to the nearest relation. 

21. Any member drawing or giving beer to those who are expelled from 
the club, shall be fined threepence. 

22. No member shall be entitled to the money paid at death untif he has 
paid up all his subscriptions and fines for twelve months. 

23. Any member breaking a mug, is to pay the cost of replacing the 
same. 

24. Rents for the gardens are due on the 29th of September; if not paid 
within one month of that date, the members who have not paid will forfeit 
their allotments, and will be proceeded against by the committee for the 
amount due in the County Court. If paid between the 29th of September 
and the 29th of October, a fine of sixpence will have to be paid. 

25. Any member or members belonging to this society found fighting, or 
striking in the room or in the field, will be liable to a penalty of five shillings 
for each offence, to be paid to the club. 

26. The books of this society shall be examined every half-year, and a full 
statement made of the income and expenditure of the society at a general 
meeting, and a full report shall be presented to the members at the annual 
meeting of the members m June. 

27. Any member taking tools from another man’s garden without leave, 
and not returning them the same day, will be fined one shilling. 

28. Any member laying dung on the gravel roads, will be fined one 
shilling for the first offence, and for the second offence he will be expelled 
from the club. 

29. Any member who sells the produce of his garden to a stranger, must 
be present himself—or some of his family must be present, or he must give 
notice to the man who attends to the walks to be present—when the produce 
is cut or removed. If the purchaser removes the produce without a witness, 
the owner of the garden will be fined one shilling. 

30. When a member has drawn his barrel of beer, he must show himself 
in the club-room, and ask for the next member to take his place, or be fined 
one shilling; but if no one is there to take it, he can tap a second barrel 

31. Any member making a dispute about any of the rules, it shall be 
settled by the committee, and their decision shall be final. 
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For many years the item “ for oaths figured in the income side of the balance-sheet. I am glad to say that this source of income 
IS disappeared.—J. B. L. 
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XX .—The Prize System as applied to Small Farmers in Ireland. 
By Professor Baldwin, 

In most parts of Ireland the agricultural practices of the small 
farmers are very defective. In some places they they are quite 
primitive. Vast numbers of the occupiers are very poor, while 
wide areas of land are not yielding a fourth of the produce which 
could be obtained from them. 

While many large farmers and graziers partake of the general 
progress of the kingdom, little or no improvement has been 
effected in the condition of vast numbers of the occupiers of the 
small holdings. * < 

The increase in the price of store stock and of butter has 
enabled many of them to pay their way much better than they 
used to do, but in their dwellings and social condition there has 
not been a corresponding improvement. In the more backward 
districts they have not been influenced by the action of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies. Thousands upon thousands of them have 
never seen a cattle-show ; and as a class they have come to the 
conclusion that cattle-shows are rather inimical to their interests. 
It is wholly unnecessary to discuss this view. It is suflicient for 
my present purpose to state that every person conversant with 
the state of Ireland knows that the feeling has prevailed and 
retarded the progress of the country. Even if this feeling did 
not prevail, it must be borne in mind that the action of the 
existing Agricultural Societies could not reach down to the 
small farmers in remote districts where cattle-shows are never 
held. 

Lord Spencer, K.G., while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, saw 
all this, and sought some means of creating among this class a 
taste for progress. The scheme he adopted, and the result of 
which I shall set forth in this paper, aims at creating among 
the small farmers of a limited district a spirit of emulation. Lord 
Spencer found in the department with which I am connected a 
ready-formed machinery for carrying out his views. The readers 
of this Journal are aware that there are in Ireland a great many 
small agricultural schools; that is. National Schools to which 
school-farms are attached. Lord Spencer made eight of these 
schools, two in each province, the centres of eight districts, in 
each of which he gave prizes for the best manag^ small farms. 
My colleagues and I have been the judges. In each district 
the agricultural teacher has been the local agent or secretary. 
The competition has been limited to farms which did not exceed 
81. valuation; and, subject to this one condition, every small 
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farm within five miles of the agricultural school, or centre, was 
eligible to compete. 

The adjudication has been made according to the following 
scale of marks:— 

Marks. 

1. For the cultivation of the land, including the system of cropping, 


the productiveness of the crops, and condition of the land, a 
maximum of .300 

2, For the live-stock, taking into account the quality of the 

animals, their suitability to the farm, and the numl^r main¬ 
tained .100 

3, For the farm-offices, embracing the plan, the construction, and 

state of repair . 50 

4, For home-made manure, taking into account the position of 

the site of the manure heap as regards the dwelling, &c., the 
mode of collecting and preserving it, and the quantity made 50 

6. For the cottage-garden. 50 

6. For the dwellmg .. .. .. .. .. 50 

Total .600 


This, like every scale of the kind, is artificial. On the whole it has 
answered very well. Throughout the entire competition, which 
has lasted for five years, not a single objection has been made to 
the awards. Whenever and wherever it was possible to do so, 
the competitors were called together in the school-room after the 
inspection, the marks given to each in the several sections were 
read to them, and the good and bad features in their modes of 
management pointed out In this way a spirit of inquiry and 
rivalry has been engendered, the advantages of which it is im¬ 
possible to describe. 

A few additional words of explanation appear to be de¬ 
sirable before I state the results of Lord Spencer’s experiment. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who have been accustomed to 
large farms cannot realise the condition of the small farmers 
in many parts of Ireland. In England the average size of the 
holdings may be said to be about 200 acres; in Ireland it is 
about 30. In round numbers, the total number of holdings in 
Ireland is about 600,000; of two-thirds of which (or 400,000) 
not one is above 30 acres. In England the farmhouses are, as a 
rule, good. The dwellings of a vast number of small farmers 
in Ireland are wretched. In this age of progress it is unsatis¬ 
factory to find that there are in Ireland very many small farmers 
with large families whose dwellings consist of one apartment, in 
which cattle and pigs are housed. I have seen more than once 
the manure pit in the middle of the apartment! ! ! 

In order that the reader may realise the field for improvement 
in many parts of Ireland, I recapitulate some of the defects in 
the agricultural practices of the country. 

There are four millions of acres of medium land now growing 
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poor herbage, which often contains more weeds* than grass, and 
which would pay far better in tillage. At present the gross 
return from those four millions of acres does not amount to 
twice the rent; if put under a proper system, the yield would 
amount to five times the rent, and the wealth of the country 
would be increased to the extent of several millions sterling a 
year, which would be available for distribution among labourers, 
farmers, manure- and seed-merchants, and shopkeepers of all 
kinds. In due time, too, the landlords would obtain an increase 
of rent, for it is a law of agricultural progress that anything 
which increases the farmers’ profits tends to advance the rent of 
the land. 

Besides the four million acres of pasture referred to, there 
are some seven million acres of land in permanent grass in 
Ireland, the average yield of which could, by the application of 
correct knowledge, be increased very considerably. 

There is not, perhaps, in small farm management a greater 
defect than the usual mode of producing grass. Sometimes the 
farmer does not sow any grass-seeds at all, but allows the land to 
cover itself with whatever herbage it throws up naturally. Again, 
thousands of small farmers put their land into grass when it 
is reduced by corn crops and bad management to such a state 
of poverty that it will no longer give even a middling crop of 
grain. 

The state of the cultivated land of Ireland is also very de¬ 
fective, as is well known to all persons of experience. Through¬ 
out the country we meet a great many farmers who till their 
land in a very creditable way; but it is notorious that on the 
vast majority of small farms the tillage is shallow and imperfect, 
and that the general management is extremely defective. As a 
rule, Irish farmers do not follow any systematic course of crop¬ 
ping, or observe any of the principles which modern science 
suggests for maintaining the land in a productive state. When 
a proper system of husbandry is adopted on a farm, all the tillage 
parts of it are manured in a certain number of years and equally 
enriched; and if the land be well tilled and kept clean, all the 
qrops are heavy and profitable. 

Manured root-crops form the backbone of improved husbandry. 
A great many of the small farmers of Ireland do not grow any 
manured crop but potatoes. They ought to grow turnips or 
mangels, or some of both, for feeding their cows in winter and 
spring. 

In many parts of the country little or no artificial grass is 
grown; and the want of this is perhaps the greatest defect in 
the management of the small farms. On thousands of these 
farms there is no hay for wintering the cows; and the result is 
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tKat the anithals are dry during winter and spring; and at the 
opening of the dairy season in May they come out in a half- 
starved state. 

Tillage is done in a slovenly fashion. By good, early, and 
deep tillage alone the annual return from every acre of arable 
land in tillage could be largely increased. Sufficient care is not 
taken to keep the land clean. In some parts of the country 
weeds are permitted to grow freely, and to shed their seed; 
this causes a heavy loss. The yield of the crop is greatly 
reduced, as the weeds take up the food which would go to 
feed the crop if the land were kept clean. It is no uncommon 
thing to find ten tons of weeds and upwards in an acre of potato 
ground. 

The collection and preservation of farmyard-manure do not 
receive the attention they deserve. The manure made in the 

bawns ” of thousands of the small farmers of Ireland is not, in 
reality, farmyard-manure at all, but indifferent compost. A 
quantity of clay is carted from the headlands or old ditches, and 
thrown into yards or pits in front of the dwellings; and on this 
is thrown, daily, kitchen refuse, giving rise to effluvia which 
poison the air that enters the dwellings. Again, in thousands of 
cases, manure is left to rot in small loose heaps, by which a good 
deal of its substance passes into the air; and, in an equally 
large number of instances, the rain-water is permitted to drain 
away its substance into the nearest rivulets. It is not quite 
easy to estimate the loss of manurial matter annually incurred 
in this way by Irish farmers; but the loss to the farmer is, in 
reality, far greater than the value of the manurial constituents 
dissipated, for deficiency in tillage or manure may .reduce the 
crop one-half. The value of the deficiency in the crops of 
Ireland, arising from bad manures, amounts to several millions 
sterling per annum. 

In the treatment of all farm crops there is bad management 
in every county. In illustration of this, I may take the hay 
crop. First, it is often too much exposed to rain, which washes 
away a large quantity of its nutritive matters. 2nd. It is often 
too much exposed to the sun, which also lessens its value very 
considerably. 3rd. By too much exposure, or by fermentation, 
it suffers loss of fragrance and of colouring matter. We know 
by experience that there is an enormous difference in the feeding 
value of hay, according to its colour and fragrance. 4th. The 
hay is commonly allowed to remain so long in cocks in the 
fields, that the surface of these cocks becomes drenched by rain 
and bleached by the sun ; and the part in the bottom not only 
becomes unfit for use, but causes a loss of aftergrass. Putting 
these several sources of loss together, I estimated some time ago 
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that, on an average, the hay crop of Ireland is deteriorated to 
the extent of one-fifth of its value. About 1,500,000 acres are 
meadowed annually; the average yield is two tons per acre; the 
total produce is, therefore, 3,000,000 tons, which, at 2/. 10s. per 
ton, amounts to 7,500,000/.; and one-fifth of this, or 1,500,000/.^ 
is lost. 

The Live-stock of Ireland is not made as profitable as it ought 
to be. The quality of the animals kept in many places has im¬ 
proved very much of late; but there is still great need for 
further improvement, especially in the stock kept by small 
farmers. Evidence of the enormous loss suffered in this way by 
our small farmers is afforded in the fairs and markets held 
throughout the country. 

Dairy business is badly managed in many parts of Ireland. 
In butter-making alone there is room for improvement to the 
extent of 1/. per cwt. or about 1,000,000/. a year. 

The want of drainage is a crying defect in Irish agriculture. 
In Ireland at least 6,000,000 acres of land are in need of drain¬ 
age. ' This work could be effected at a cost of 5/. an acre, 
which, at 5/. per cent., would give a rent-charge of 5s. an 
acre ; while the increased value of the land consequent on 
drainage would, on hundreds of thousands of acres of bog and 
wet cold clay, after a few years, be 1/. an acre and upwards. 
Taking the average at 10s., the annual letting value of the 
land of the country would be increased by 3,000,000/. a year. 
Many persons will ask. Where is all the capital to execute this 
work to come from ? I answer, that the greater part of it is in 
the labour of the people. The working farmers of Ireland have 
a great deal of labour in their families which could be most 
usefully employed in draining their land. 

The want of proper fences is another serious impediment to 
the progress of improvement on the small farms of Ireland. 
There are several other defects which need not be specified in 
this paper. 

Every experienced agriculturist who carefully considers the 
foregoing category of defects, and who has had any experience 
of Ireland, will agree with me when I say that the small farmers 
of that country could, by adopting modes of management which 
are within their reach, double their incomes. The facts adduced 
in this Report will, I believe, confirm this view. And what a 
happy solution of many existing difficulties would be effected if 
the small farmers of Ireland—who form the very backbone of 
Irish society—could be induced to double their incomes 1 

I do not say that the Spencer prize system would be a panacea 
for the evils of Ireland ; but, with a knowledge of the wants of 
the country, which few men have had the opportunity of studying 
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as closely as I have, I do not hesitate to assert that the applica- 
tion of Lord Spencer’s prize system for a sufficient number of 
years in a sufficient number of districts, under men capable 
of commanding public confidence, would revolutionise the agri¬ 
cultural practices of the small farmers. 

^ In this paper, and in all that I have written, I have stu¬ 
diously avoided all reference to the relative merits of small and 
large farm systems. In offering to endow his prize system, 
Lord Spencer guarded himself against the expression of any 
opinion on that vexed question. He took Ireland as he found 
it, and honestly sought the best means of ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of the people. 

With these introductory observations, I proceed to describe 
the working of the system in the several districts; and I shall 
take them in the order in which they were inspected last 
year, viz.:— 

Ulster .Parkanour, Dungannon, County Tyrone. 

Cornagilta, County Monaghan. 

Leinster. ..,Ballinvally, County Westmeath. 

Garryhill, County Carlow. 

Munster .. • .Mungret, County Limerick. 

Grange, County Waterford. 

Connaught .. Killasolan, County Galway. 

Loughglynn, County Roscommon. 


Parkanour, Dungannon, County Tyrone. 

In Tyrone the average size of the holdings is 24 statute acres. 
The Poor-law valuation is under 10/. on two-thirds of them. 

Throughout this county, as elsewhere, the farming is far 
behind what it ought to be. 

Parkanour was selected as one of the districts in which to 
apply Lord Spencer’s prizes for several reasons. The Parkanour 
school is on the estate of John Y. Burges, Esq., D.L., a wealthy 
proprietor, who has taken a very active part in the improvement 
of his property; and the school is on every side surrounded by 
small farms. 

That Mr. Burges approved of the system from the outset I can 
testify. Unfortunately he confined his pecuniary aid to his own 
tenants. He believed that the rule by which competition was 
limited to persons whose valuation did not exceed 8/. was in¬ 
judicious. If any of his tenants won a Spencer prize, he doubled 
the amount, and he offered prizes to his own tenants whose 
valuation did not exceed 15/. The number of competitors has 
not been as great as was expected. 
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The first Spencer prize was won two years in succession 
by the same person, and the first of the Burges prizes was won 
in 1873 and 1874 by another. As both dropped out of the com¬ 
petition at the close of 1874, I expected that the number of 
entries would have increased largely in 1875. Three new com¬ 
petitors did come forward, but four of the old ones declined to 
enter. In 1876 they remained about the same. 

It may be asked why a system so immediately addressed to 
the wants of the people has thus failed to excite competition ? 
In answer to this ljuestion I would add to the drawback first 
stated, that in this and in some other districts a feeling has spread 
among the less intelligent of the small farmers that their rents 
might be raised if they succeeded in winning these prizes. 

It is unfortunate that this or any notion of the kind should 
be circulated in connection with this system. I believe such a 
notion never entered the mind of Mr. Burges. It is not to be 
disguised that the system, if useful to the tenants in the first 
instance, must in the course of time benefit the landlords. The 
person who objects to the Spencer system on this ground, to be 
consistent, would oppose all means of promoting agricultural 
progress. 

Another and a more powerful cause will be found in the fact 
that as there have been only three Spencer prizes, those who 
have been disappointed three times have been discouraged, and 
the knowledge of their failure has deterred others from coming 
forward. It will be seen in the Report on the Loughglynn and 
Grange districts, that when local subscriptions have enabled us 
to increase the number of prizes considerably, the scheme has 
developed itself in a remarkable manner, and been followed by 
most gratifying results. 

In 1875 the first of the Spencer prizes was won by George 
Frizelle, who holds about six statute acres from the Earl of 
Charlemont. Frizelle manages his farm most profitably. His 
land and his house and offices present a great contrast to those 
of some of his neighbours. 

In 1876 James Delvin, who holds 6 acres, 3 roods from Mr. 
Burges, scored as many marks as Frizelle. In the earlier years 
of the competition Delvin did not feel that he would have any 
chance of a prize. In 1874 he entered for the first time, and 
scored 302 marks; in 1875 he obtained 379 marks; and in 1876 
he scored 415. 

In 1875 the first of the Burges prizes was won by Mr. Henry 
Hall. Through some cause or other there was only one entry 
for the Burges prizes in 1876. I have, however, gone to see 
Hall’s farm, which, on the whole, presents a better appearance 
than it did in 1875. I give a brief notice of the cropping of 
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the land. He holds llj statute acres, at a rent which is a 
fraction under 1/. an acre. The crops were:— 

A. B. p. 

110 turnips and mangels, 

12 0 potatoes. 

4 0 0 oats, viz.:— 

i acre laid down with seeds after potatoes. 

11 acre laid down after manured roots. 

2i acres under lea oats. 

2 2 0 meadow, viz.:— 

A. R. P. 

12 0 upland. 

10 0 lowland hay. 

The remainder of the land was in permanent pasture. 

The live-stock consisted of 1 horse, 3 dairy-cows, 2 heifers, 
2 pigs, and 46 poultry. 

The horse is used for farm work, and for conveying Hall and 
his wife to market, and to prayers on Sundays. 

My estimate of the returns from the farm during the year is 


{IS follows;— 

£ 8. d. 

Produce of cows . 35 0 0 

Oats (exclusive of feeding of horse). 21 0 0 

Profit on beasts sold, or to be sold.19 0 0 

Two calves reared . 9 00 

Potatoes, 6J tons at 3?.16 10 0 

Profit on pigs . 6 00 

Eggs and poultry . 6 10 0 


113 0 0 

From this is to be deducted :— 

£ t. d. 

Rent and taxes .... 12 18 4 

Wages and keep of servant 22 0 0 

Seeds purchased .... 110 

Labour in spring and harvest 6 0 0 

Hand’feeding for cows .. 1 12 0 


42 11 4 

This calculation leaves for the maintenance of Hall and his 
wife, for casualties, and for profit, 70/. 8^. 8^. I asked Hall 
what weekly wages would have been equal to the income from 
his holding. He seemed astonished at my question, but sopn 
made it plain that no rate of wages which could be named would 
have been an equivalent. That the man has worked very hard 
there can be no doubt; but he is enjoying the fruits of it. He 
has a commodious and comfortable house; he is surrounded by 
every comfort required for a man in his rank of life; and that 
he saved out of the produce of this piece of land a good deal, 
I was afforded the most convincing evidence. Yet there is 
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nothing extraordinary in his farming. There are tens of 
thousands of small farmers in Ulster who would, however, 
double their incomes, and add largely to their happiness, if 
they farmed as well as he does. 

What he has accomplished is the result of industry, of skill, 
and of frugality. His landlord has dealt with him on the 
good old principle of ‘‘live and let live,” and there is be¬ 
tween them the feeling that ought to be universal throughout 
the land. 

The Spencer system has had the merit of bringing this man 
to the front, and of holding him up as a model farmer. 

Among the competitors in 1875 and 1876, there has been one 
man, James McGinn, who deserves a special notice. Up to 
November 1873, he lived exclusively by working as a labourer 
on Mr. Burges’ home farm. He then got from Mr. Burges a 
field containing 1 acre and 1 rood (statute), which became avail¬ 
able ; to which he added 1 acre 3 roods in November 1874, 
by purchasing the interest for 14Z. He borrowed 8Z. of the 
purchase-money from a local loan fund, for which he has paid 
interest at the rate of Jd. per pound per week. He got time to 
pay the remaining 6Z. 

Soon after obtaining possession of the first plot he com¬ 
menced to build a cottage, which he completed in due time. 
This cottage consists of two apartments—a kitchen, used as a 
living-room, and a bed-room. Each apartment is 13 feet by 
13 feet in the clear. The walls are built of mud, which is 
plastered over. The thatch consists of wheat-straw. The floor 
is made up of a mixture of clay and lime-rubbish. It makes a 
warm, comfortable home, and is fit, so far as the accommodation 
goes, for an ordinary labourer or the occupier of one of the 
smaller holdings. The walls being rough cast, and the windows 
mullioned as in English cottages, it rises, in its appearance, out 
of the category of “ mud cabins.” 

A rude but warm and suitable piggery, and a temporary 
cowhouse, have been added. These will, in due time, be 
replaced by permanent structures. 

The situation being much exposed, the poor man has planted 
alders and poplars to break the blast; and I am glad to find 
that they are all doing well. There is an approach, which he 
has made more passable than the roadways leading to thousands 
of large farms in Ireland. 

I am satisfied that there is no class in the community which 
deserves more encouragement and countenance than men of this 
stamp, who evince an honest desire to provide for old age by 
lifting themselves out of the grade of the dependent poor. If 
single-handed, he may fail; for in that case a few casualties, or 
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the loss of health) may crush his eflForts# But he did not b6gi0 
until he had two stout sons to take bis place if needs be. 

The debt has been paid od*, and the position of the iamii/ 
greatly altered. 

I put it to any one who may read these remarks, whether this 
man is ever likely to become an object of workhouse relief. The 
spirit of independence and self-reliance which he has displayed 
is the best guarantee that he will not. 

Mr. Burges sees that his interest, both as a ratepayer and as 
an employer of labour, as well as his legitimate influence as a 
proprietor, will be promoted by giving every man like McGinn 
a legitimate opportunity of establishing for himself a home in 
which he may spend his old age. 

This is not the place to go into this subject more fully. 
McGinn’s farm is undergoing improvement, and need not be 
described at present. In 1875 he got a prize of 11. from 
Mr. Burges. This year he gets 11. from the Spencer Fund. 

I made on the spot an estimate of the cost of the cottage. The 
figures have been revised by Mr. Moutray, agent to Mr. Burges, 
who has had ample means of checking the time which McGinn 
gave to the work. 


Building mud-walls, 46 days of his own time, at Is. 8d. 

Straw for thatch. 

Thatcher . 

Timber for roof. 

Putting on roof, 3 days .. . 

Bricks for fireplace and for wall opposite door to protect 
fireplace from draughts, viz ; — 

300 hard, at 2s. 6d..7s. 6(f.) 

300 soft, at Is. 3d. .. ..3s. 9d.f 

2 cut stones for fireplace. 

Lime for plastenng, &c.:— 

12 barrels, at Is. id. each, and 6d. per barrel for 

carnage . 

Mason, laying foundation. 2 days at 3s. id. 

„ building fireplace. 2 „ „ 

,, 1, windows .. .. •• 1 „ „ 


£ 8. d. 
3 15 0 
2 15 0 
0 16 0 
0 7 6 
0 5 0 


0 11 3 
10 0 


12 0 


Total. 5 „ „ 0 16 8 

Cost of windows .. .. .. .0 12 6 

Plastering.0 12 6 


12 12 6 ^ 


Of the cottage itself I will say that it can be kept quite as 
clean as, and will be warmer than, many of the show cottages 
which I have seen erected at a cost varying from 701. to 90/. 
To prevent any misconception, I may add that I do not hold up 
the materials used in the building of this cottage as the best, 
or anything approaching to the best; but I do say now, as I said 
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several years ago, and as has since been better said by a very 
high authority, that mud walls may be used, at all events provi¬ 
sionally, with great advantage in many districts in Ireland in 
providing decent, though cheap, accommodation for our agri¬ 
cultural labourers. 


CORNAGILTA, CoUNTY MONAGHAK. 

The average size of the holdings in county Monaghan is 
15 statute acres. In the district in which Comagilta School is 
situated the average is under 10 acres. It was, therefore, a good 
place for trying the Spencer prize system. It was selected for the, 
purpose, for the additional reason that local co-operation was 
expected ; and it was obtained from Miss Rose, on whose pro¬ 
perty the school is built. 

Unfortunately a feeling soon arose in this, as in some of the 
other districts, that the co-operation thus accorded on the part of 
the owners of property was the result of a settled desire to use 
the system as a cloak for raising rents. This created a formid¬ 
able difficulty. In the system itself the small farmers and their 
advisers have from the commencement expressed the utmost 
confidence ; but feelings of the kind indicated, when they arise, 
are not easily dealt with. At one time it was feared that it 
would be necessary to withdraw the prizes altogether; but by 
prudence and perseverance we have been able to continue them. 

That the system has succeeded under the difficulties referred 
to, will be rendered evident by the facts I shall now adduce. 
And this success is, I submit, the very best proof of its inherent 
merits. 

Compared with districts in the south and west, the number of 
competitors has been small; but the actual amount of improve¬ 
ment effected on several farms has been very remarkable. 

In these Reports it is neither possible nor necessary to give 
the entire details of every farm inspected. It is enough t(J take a 
few typical cases, and to point out the good which has been done. 
I shall notice, first of all, an upland district on the property of 
Miss Rose, close to the school. In 1872, the first year of the 
competition, the first prize was awarded to Patrick Connolly, 
who scored 340 out of a total of 600 marks, and whose farm was 
in that year a model for neighbouring small farmers. It forms 
part of a tract of sloping ground, through which a public road 
runs. In 1872 a neighbouring farmer, John McAree, scored 
only 260 marks. For the management of his land, that is, for 
his mode of raising crops, he obtained only 112^ out of 300 
marks* In 1876 this man ranked first, scored a total of 510 
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marks, and obtained 260 mark# for the maasgeaient of hit kad^ 
as against 112^ in 1872. . » • « « 

McAree is an old man, who has spent his life in the distrurf* 
In 1872 neither roots nor artificial grass were rais^ on bis 
farm, and there was no trace of any principle of cropping. 

In 1876 his holding was as well managed as any reasonable 
man could expect. And all this had been accomplished in five 
years. 

Patrick Connolly is dead, but his family have continued to 
manage the farm very well. They have enlarged their dwelling, 
and made other improvements. In 1876 they scored 505 
marks; but McAree, who ranked only eighth in 1872, excelled 
even them. 

I come next to another typical case, namely Peter McKenna, 
wno lives in one of the poorest districts in the county Monaghan. 

He holds 17 acres of what is commonly called “ mountain land,” 
the greater part of which has been reclaimed from the state of 
heather. His land runs up to the top of a hill; on the other 
side of which, but at a lower elevation than McKenna’s farm, 
the heather can still be seen. 

The natural character of the soil will be appreciated when I 
state that the rent is 5/. Is., and that the Poor-law valuation 
is 5Z. Without any pretension to the rank of a model farmer, 
McKenna has managed his farm in a way which does him 
credit. It will be seen from the tabular return that it bears a 
heavy stock. The house and offices attracted my attention as I ap¬ 
proached them ; and all I saw satisfied me that he is prosperous 
and happy. The position he has won in this competition will 
stimulate him to make additional improvements, and his ex¬ 
ample cannot fail to influence others. 

1 may say that the land in the district in which he lives is 
wretchedly farmed. For want of correct knowledge of tillage 
and manures, too large a proportion of the soil is burned. The 
cattle are of a very unimproved description, and many of the 
small farmers are sadly in want of decent house-accommodation. 
Indeed, some of the houses are in a truly shocking state. 

No person appears to take any interest in improving either 
the agricultural practices of the district or the conditions of the 
people. I passed tract after tract of land, which is not yielding 
a fourth of the produce which might be extracted from it. The 
rents are low. 

In some cases neither landlord nor agent has been on the land 
for years. Yet a land-agent on an .extensive proj^rty, to whom 
application was made, wrote to the applicant, saying he thought 
the money could be better expended I One of the tenants in 
whom this gentleman is interested, who got his name entered 
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on the list of competitors, and whose holding is one of the worst 
managed in the entire district, told me the agent had never been 
on the farm. Now if this tenant were induced (and I affirm 
that he could be easily induced) to imitate the system pursued 
by any of the Spencer prize farmers of the district, his annual 
income would be increased threefold. At present he is steeped 
in poverty. I will add that it would be incomparably better for 
him to farm well at. double his present rent, than to continue 
his present system without any rent. 

In making these remarks, I desire to guard myself against 
offering any opinion on the adjustment of rent. I am simply 
indicating that, according to my experience, persons engaged 
in the management of landed property in Ireland would best 
consult the interests of their employers by creating among the 
tenants a spirit of emulation. If this were done in the district 
now under consideration, tenants, landlords, and all classes of 
the community would be greatly benefited. 

There is another and more remarkable farmer in this district, 
to whom I shall next refer: namely, Peter Connolly, who ranked 
second on the prize list this year, and who ran a dead heat with 
Patrick Connolly for the first prize in 1875. 

He holds 24 statute acres of land from Sir Thomas Foster, 
Bart., at a rent of 8/. 12^. 6rf. Part of the land is reclaimed 
bog and part cold and very poor upland. In the first year of 
the competition he scored only 290 out of 600 marks. In 1876 
he obtained 490 marks. Since 1872 he has reclaimed 4 statute 
acres of heath land; and only a small plot now remains to be 
improved. 

This year the land is apportioned thus :— 

A. R. P. 

2 3 0 manured crops—^potatoes and turnips. 

2 0 0 meadow. 

7 0 0 oats. 

10 2 0 grazed. 

The remainder is under roads, buildings, and waste. 

One peculiarity of his management is that he does not sell 
any com. His sales consist of the produce of his cows, of pigs, 
and of poultry and eggs. His family consisted last year of him¬ 
self, his wife, and seven children. One of the sons has this 
year joined the Royal Irish Constabulaiy. Connolly keeps five 
cows, a brood sow, and a large number of poultry. A calf or 
two are reared every year, and the produce of the sow are sold 
as slips. There were at the time of my visit eleven of these 
for sale, worth about 25s. each. Two litters are sold in the 
year. 

After supplying the wants of the family, 6 firkins of butter 
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were sold last year. And the return from poultry may be 
estimated from the following figures :— 

The sale of eggs exceeds 5/. a year. Six dozen of chickens 
were sold last year, at an average of 1^. each; 13 turkeys and 
5 geese were also sold. 

The food purchased for the live-stock costs between 2Z. and 
3Z. a year. 

The house presents all the appearance of a happy home. It 
is not too much to say that if all the improvable small farms of 
the county Monaghan were improved to the same extent as those 
described above, the incomes of their occupants would be 
doubled, their comforts and happiness would be increased in 
a still greater degree, and the entire aspect of society in the 
district would be permanently improved. 

Ballinvallt, near Castletowndelvin, Co. Westmeath. 

The greater portion of the land of Westmeath is divided into 
large holdings, which are occupied by graziers. 

In several parts of the county there are a good many small 
farms. This is the case in the neighbourhood of Ballinvally 
National School, which is on the property of the Right Hon. 
Col. Tighe, of Woodstock, county Kilkenny, and is within a 
mile of Castletowndelvin. 

Ballinvally was accordingly deemed to be a good district 
in which to try the Spencer scheme. 

For want of local aid, the system has not been as beneficial 
as elsewhere. From the outset. Col. Tighe was good enough 
to encourage his own tenants to compete by offering to give 
to any of them who might win a prize the same sum as Lord 
Spencer. 

As nothing was done to increase the number of prizes beyond 
the three originally endowed by Lord Spencer, those who failed 
in the earlier years became disheartened. 

The working of the system in this district has, however, 
proved its capability of effecting the objects which Lord 
Spencer had in view. As an illustration, I instance the case 
of James Johnston, who holds 6 a. 3 r. 20 p. (statute), from 
Lord Greville, at a rent of 6Z. 16s. Id. a year. This map 
competed for the first time in 1873, when he scored 272 marks 
out of a total of 600, and got third prize. At the time he 
appeared to me to be a most industrious and deserving man. 
The system of cropping he pursued was, however, so defective, 
that for cultivation of the land he got only 100 out of 300 
marks. There were neither roots nor artificial grass. The advan¬ 
tages of these crops were quietly explained to him. He seemed 
VOL. xni.—s. s. 2 p 
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to understand and appreciate the suggestions offered. One 
of the Judges offered to make him a present of as much grass- 
seeds as would sow a piece of ground which was suitable for them. 
In due time he reminded the Judge of his promise: the grass- 
seeds were sent down and produced a fine crop the year after. 

In 1875 and 1876, Johnston bought grass-seeds himself, and 
now his farm is cropped so judiciously that I have given 250 
marks for the cultivation of the land. 

In the “ offices ” several changes and improvements have been 
made. The manure-heap used to be in front of the entrance to 
the dwelling, and the piggery used to be next to the bed-room. 
A very suitable piggery was erected in 1875, in the most remote 
corner of the yard, and a nice wall was built in front of the 
house, and the manure-heap was removed to a site in front of 
the piggery. Johnston’s holding and premises will bear com¬ 
parison with those of the prize-takers of the other districts. 
His circumstances are greatly altered. A few days before my 
last visit he lost two pigs, worth about lOZ. ; but he can bear 
the loss very well, large though the amount be to him. 

This man was easily led into pursuing an improved system 
of management. If all the small farmers of Westmeath, or 
even a large number of them, were encouraged in the same way, 
the amount of good done would be incalculable; and that it is 
desirable to effect a radical change of some kind is well known 
to all persons who know the wants and feelings of the people of 
that county. 

The other competitors who deserve a passing notice, are 
Widow Anderson, Widow Paterson, and James Kavanagh, all 
of whom in 1876 ranked equal in the sum-total of marks. The 
holding of each of them now possesses a good deal of merit. 
Widow Paterson has the best field of artificial grass in the entire 
district, and the winter culture which is given by the Widow 
Anderson to her stubble land in preparation for roots and potatoes 
is everything that could be desired. The following figures will 
show the progress made by them since 1873 :— 


Widow Anderson 
Widow Paterson 
James Kavanagh 


Marks obtained. 

1878. 1876. 


325 

273 

271 


Each 430 
marks. 


Gabryhill, County Carlow. 

The Garryhill National School is on the Carlow estate of the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Bessborough, whose efforts to improve 
his property are well known. 
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As there is a verj large number of small farms in the 
district, the school was selected as one of the centres for Lord 
Spencer’s prize system. Lord Bessborough has co-operated in 
promoting it, not only by avowing his approval of the principle, 
but by subscribing to the fund. He distributes among his own 
tenants who appear on the merit list a sum equal to Lord 
Spencer’s contribution. 

In each of the past two years we had for distribution 20/., 
viz.;— 

£ 8, d. 

Lord Spencer’s contribution . 7 10 0 

Lord Bessborough’s contribution .. .. 7 10 0 
Irish Peasantry Society of London .. .. 5 0 0 

The interest which the system has excited in parts of this 
district is very great indeed. In one part of it the influence of 
the competition has been fully equal to anything I have seen 
elsewhere. I refer now to Coolasnaugh, which is a valley sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. 

The name is of Irish origin; in English it relates to snow. 
True to its name, the background was covered with snow 
on the day of my visit, while the country all round was free 
from it. 

In this valley all the competitors can be seen at once. Each 
can see daily the farms of the others, and observe improvements 
as soon as they are commenced. 

In going to this valley in 1876 we had to ascend a sharp hill; 
after the ascent we reached a point from which the entire valley 
can be seen. To me, who had seen it several times before, it 
presented on this occasion an improved appearance which I 
cannot adequately describe. I saw it first in 1873. Since then 
the dwellings and offices have been improved; more grass- 
seeds and roots have been raised, and the area of arable land 
has been increased. 

Knowing that Lord Bessborough, to whom this valley belongs, 
has been actively engaged in promoting improvements, it be¬ 
came necessary for me to inquire how far the Spencer prizes 
had aided his efforts. In prosecuting this inquiry every facility 
was given to me by his Lordship’s under agent, Mr. Henry Nolan, 
of Garry hill. No man could know better than Mr. Nolan the 
improvements effected by Lord Bessborough himself, and he 
stated in the most emphatic manner that the Spencer prize sys¬ 
tem had aided powerfully not only in the valley of Coolasnaugh, 
but in the entire Garryhill district, in promoting among the 
people an increased taste for improvements. And it must be 
gratifying to Lord Spencer to find that Lord Bessborough takes 
the same view of it. The success of the system in this valley 

2 F 2 
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goes to show that the smaller the area of competition the more 
direct and powerful is the effect. Indeed the success of the 
system in this valley appears to me to suggest that its scope 
ought to be expanded in some such way as the following:— 

Let a large area, say a county or a number of baronies, be 
subdivided into a number of small districts, give a great many 
small prizes in each, and let there be a few sweepstakes for the 
best farmers in all these districts. Let there also be a number 
of sweepstake prizes for all Ireland. In this way a spirit of 
emulation would be created among small farmers who are per¬ 
sonally known to each other, while a useful spirit of rivalry 
would be promoted among the different groups of districts 
throughout the entire country. 

I now proceed to give brief notices of some of the small 
farms in this district for which prizes were awarded. 

The first in point of merit is that of Charles Doyle, who, 
having previously won three prizes, was disqualified. 

In 1873 he scored 440 marks. 

In 1874 „ 496 „ 

In 1875 „ 605 „ 

In 1876 „ 525 „ 

He holds 7 a. 1 r. 0 p. statute from Lord Bessborough. The 
holding is divided into four fields. In 1876 one was cropped 
with turnips and mangolds; one was under oats, with which 
grass-seeds were sown; a third was cropped with lea-oats ; and 
of the fourth one-half was under potatoes, and one-half in grass, 
which was cut and given to the cow in the house. The stock 
consisted of a cow and heifer, two brood sows and nine store pigs, 
about 60 poultry, and a pony. The land is clean and well 
cultivated; indeed, the farm will bear comparison with a well- 
managed small farm in Belgium. Among the “ rolling-stock ” I 
observed:— 

£ 8. d. 


(1.) A cart which cost .. •• •• ..600 

(2.) A plough .2 2 6 

(3.) A convertible grubber . 1 10 0 

f 4.S A harrow .1 12 6 

f5.) A stone-roller .0 11 0 

(6.; Sundry small implements.10 0 


His neighbour, Patrick Ryan, who scored 505 marks, and 
whose farm is also a hona fide model, was also disqualified 
under the same rule as Doyle. On his holding of 5 a. 2 r. 36 p., 
there are implements to the value of 12/. 10^, The implements 
on our large farms do not on an average amount to more than 
20^. per acre, if so much. 
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Doyle lives exclusively on the proceeds of his holding. Ryan 
deals in cabbage-plants in spring. Ryan^s receipts from the 
sale of pigs in 1876 were close on 40Z. He also sold twenty- 
five couples of poultry at 6s. a couple. Most of the eggs were 
used by the family. Both Doyle and Ryan are in very com¬ 
fortable circumstances. Doyle has a good slate house and 
suitable farm offices. Ryan made an addition to his offices 
during the year. Each had at the time of my visit a large 
quantity of well-made manure, which was kept away from the 
front of the dwelling. 

Widow Doyle and Patrick Nolan scored the same number of 
marks ^505) each as Patrick Ryan. The progress of improve¬ 
ments in the farms of both is very interesting, and aptly illus¬ 
trates the good effect of the Spencer prize system. In 1874 
Mrs. Doyle scored 410 marks; in 1876 she obtained 505. She 
holds 19 a. 1 r. 30 p., at the rent of HZ. 14s. In 1876 the 
crops were :— 


A. B. P. 


Mangolds and turnips .2 0 0 

Potatoes . 3 0 0 

Oats with seeds.3 0 0 

Lea-oats .3 2 0 

Grass grazed . 3 3 20 

Grass meadowed.3 2 0 


The remainder was under garden, buildings, roads, &c. 

The live-stock at the time of inspection consisted of 1 draught 
animal; 2 cows; 2 heifers; 1 calf; 1 sow in young, and 3 
fattening pigs ; also 9 sheep. 

The cash receipts during the year included 18Z. for two 
heifers, 3Z. for one weanling bullock, and 23Z. 65 . for five fat pigs. 
The reader can estimate from data given elsewhere the probable 
income derived from butter, eggs, poultry, and oats. The gross 
return from this holding during the year was very large. The 
family consists of the widow and six children. The house was 
clean and comfortable. 

The case of Patrick Nolan, of Coolasnaugh, is still more 
remarkable. In 1873, when I first inspected his farm, he scored 
381 marks; in 1876 he got 505. He holds about 30 statute 
acres at a rent of lOZ. I 65 . He has since reclaimed and improved 
several fields, added to his buildings without asking aid from 
Lord Bessborough, and adopted an improved system of cultiva¬ 
tion. The crops in 1876 were: — 

A. E. p. 


Potatoes .4 0 0 

Turnips .13 0 

Mangolds and cabbage .0 2 0 

Oats with seeds.. .. 3 30 

Lea-oats .. .. ..430 
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The rest of the land was in grass. 

The stock consisted of 4 cows, 2 heifers, 3 weanling calves, 
1 sow and 6 store pigs, 100 sheep, of which 40 were breeding- 
ewes. In summer the sheep are grazed on Lord Bessborough’s 
mountain, at the rate of Id, per head per week ; and in winter 
grazing land is hired for them. At the time of my visit the 
old sheep were on a piece of grass, hired until April^ at 12/. Is, 
A few pounds more will have to be paid to bring them through 
April and a part of May. The income of the family is far above 


the average of the small farmers of the district. 

The sales in 1876 included:— 

£ s. d, 

3 young heifers.13 0 0 

2 young bullocks .10 0 0 

20 sheep, at an average of 29s.. 29 0 0 

(Owing to the state of the market, the lambs 
were held over.) 

Wool. 28 6 0 

Pigs.31 17 8 


(There were 6 fine stores on hand, which were 
reared during the year.) 

I would next advert to the holding of James Dixon, the his¬ 
tory of which, since I first saw it, is most suggestive. The 
progress eflfected in one year will be understood when I state 
that in 1875 he scored 404 marks, and in 1876 he obtained 505. 
The farm contains 9 a. 2 r. 35 p., statute, and is held at the 
yearly rent of 61, 7s, 

The crops in 1876 were :— 

A. R. P. 

j I’otatoes . 12 0 

M ue c p .. j Mangolds and turnips .. ..0 3 20 


Oats with seeds.13 0 

Lea-oats .. . 2 00 

Pasture . 310 

Garden.0 10 

Buildings, &c.0 0 15 


9 2 35 

During the year a new apartment was added to the dwelling- 
house at a cost of about 20/., towards which the landlord con¬ 
tributed 4/. 10^. It is roofed with slate and lofted; the apart¬ 
ment downstairs being used as a sitting-room and the one 
upstairs as a bedroom. New faces have been put to some of the 
old fences, and one very good new fence has been erected and 
provided with a double row of quicks. The headlands have 
been made to incline towards the fences to facilitate the escape 
of surface water. One or two other improvements have been 
suggested, and when these shall have been effected, the holding 
will be in as good a state as could be expected. 
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^ Peter Fox holds the next place on the merit list. He occu¬ 
pies 10 a. 2 r., at the yearly rent of IL When I first inspected 
the farm it was very fairly managed. Sundry improvements 
have been effected since, in buildings, in fences, in the cropping 
of the land, and in the management of manure. The family 
consists of Fox and his wife, three sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son is a “ handy man,” and earns a good deal as a mason; 
the second spends part of his time working on the farm and 
devotes the remainder to dealing in sheep and springers.” The 
holding consists of a paddock, which contains two roods, a 
garden which contains one rood, and four fields, which are in 
very good condition. 


The crops in 1876 were — 

A. R. P.’i 

Potatoes . 10 35 

Rootg.1 1 26 

Oats. 12 19 

Meadows.11 26 

Grazing (including paddock). 4 3 30 


The stock consisted of:— 

2 cows (the calves of which are reared). 

2 heifers. 

1 sow (part of the produce of which are sold as stores and part fattened.) 

1 pony. 

50 poultry. 

As the farm does not produce straw enough to meet all the 
requirements of the system pursued, two or three acres of oats 
are purchased every year on foot,” from which, after paying 9/. 
an Irish acre last year, he did not derive much advantage beyond 
getting the straw cheap. The oats raised on the farm are ground 
into meal and used by the family. 

Two sets of pigs of five each are fattened in the year, and as 
many more are sold as “ slips.” The total receipts from pigs in 
1876 exceeded 60/. The heifers are sold at 18 months or 2 years 
old, grazing being generally hired for them for six months of 
the second year. 

That a large quantity of milk and butter is used in the family 
is made known by the fact that although in 1876 two good 
cows were kept, only one firkin of butter was sold. 

For want of space I cannot notice any of the other competitors, 
but the tabular statement of facts (Table I., pp. 414,415) appears 
to me to be so interesting, that I give it in extenso. 
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Tablb I. —BiauLTS of the Spbncee Pbizi 


Names. Landlord. Rent Valuation Tillage. Grass. 


Charles Doyle. Lord Bessborough 

Patrick Byan. Ditto 

Widow Doyle. Ditto 

Patrick Kolan. Ditto 

James Dixon. Ditto 

Peter Pox . Ditto 

Thomas Lawless .. .. Ditto 

John Fenlon. Ditto 

Michael Hogan .. .. 

James Fitzpatrick .. Lord Bessborough 
Michael Neill. Ditto 

Widow Hickey .. .. Ditto 

James D’Arcy. Ditto 

Widow McDonnell.. .. Ditto 

Widow Fitzgerald .. .. Ditto 

J*.CUMa .. .. 

Pattick Fleming .. .. Ditto 

MoeeaOonnor. Lord Bessborough 

Philip Cavanagh .. Ditto 

James Bpruhan .. Ditto 

Bart Brian . Ditto 

John Fitzpatrick „ .. Ditto 


£ t d. £ s. d. A.. B. 1'. A. B, F. 

7 11 0 3 0 0 All except 

paddock. 

3 11 0 1 10 0 1 1 36 1 1 0 

11 14 0 7 10 0 12 0 10 7 1 20 

9 16 0 5 10 0 14 3 0 15 1 0 

670 500 613 310 

7 0 0 8 0 0 4 1 24 6 0 16 

13 5 0 7 10 0 10 2 0 8 3 30 

10 10 0 7 10 0 10 2 0 10 3 9 

16 13 0 C 15 0 9 0 25 7 1 15 

12 0 0 6 15 0 17 2 10 22 3 29 

980 600 939 11 10 

380 200 220 100 

3 16 0 350 512 039 

350 300 539 112 

5 10 0 3 15 0 7 0 4 1 0 11 

7 14 4 5 15 0 5 2 15 2 2 '0 

280 250 22 14 100 

11 16 0 5 10 0 12 1 21 20 0 0 

470 350 720 120 

5 0 0 5 10 0 3 1 36 8 0 0 

800 250 310 110 

3 10 0 2 10 0 3 1 17 1 2 0 
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Competition in the Gabeyhill Distbict, 1876 , 



Live-Stock Kept 

MA.BKB Allowed fob Merit. 

Total Area. 

to 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

s 

OQ 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

P 

1 

3 

B 

§ 

1 

1 

f 

1 

A. R. P. 

7 1 0 

Ip. 

1 

Iw. 

.. 


11 

60 

285 

65 

45 

45 

40 

45 

525 

5 2 86 

Ip. 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

3 

60 

265 

70 

45 

45 

40 

40 

505 

19 1 30 


2 

2 

1 

9 

4 

100 

265 

85 

45 

45 

20 

45 

505 

30 0 0 

1 

4 

2 

3 

100 

7 

60 

275 

85 

45 

40 

20 

40 

505 

9 2 3 

Ih. 

1 

1 

• • 

4 

4 

30 

280 

75 

30 

40 

30 

45 

500 

10 2 0 

1 

2 

.. 

2 


1 

50 

260 

75 

45 

45 

30 

45 

500 

19 1 30 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

40 

270 

75 

35 

40 

25 

45 

490 

21 0 9 

1 

1 

•• 

1 

6 

5 

40 

250 

75 

35 

40 

45 

45 

490 

16 2 0 

1 a^a 

2 

1 

2 

8 

2 

50 

255 

80 

35 

35 

40 

45 

490 

40 1 39 

1 

3 

2 

3 

•• 


50 

265 

80 

48 

35 

20 

40 

488 

21 0 9 

1 

4 

3 

1 

50 

1 4 stores, 

< 1 sow and 

40 

265 

90 

35 

30 

20 

40 

480 
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3 2 0 

1 

1 


.. 

• • 

2 

40 

235 

75 

45 

45 

35 

45 

480 

6 0 11 

Ij. 

1 



9 

2 

12 

258 

70 

I 

30 

35 

40 

45 

478 

6 0 11 

Ij- 

1 

.. 

.. 

2 

1 

40 

250 

70 

35 

40 

30 

40 

465 

8 0 15 

Ij- 

1 

1 

1 

8 

I 3 

40 

230 

80 

40 

40 

25 

48 

463 

8 0 15 

1 ass 

2 

1 i 

1 

•• 

4 

40 

230 

70 

40 

35 

35 

40 

450 

3 2 14 

ij. 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 


15 

240 

65 

38 

35 

25 

38 

441 

82 1 21 

•• 

2 

2 

.• 

15 

2 

30 

240 

65 

38 

38 

25 

80 

436 

9 0 0 

1 

2 

•• 

1 

14 

1 

1 4 

60 

245 

80 

35 

30 

10 

85 

435 

6 1 36 

ij- 

1 

1 

•• 

18 


30 

230 

70 

30 

85 

25 

40 

430 

4 2 0 

ij. 

1 

1 

1 

12 

2 

40 

240 

50 

80 

40 

25 

85 

420^ 

4 3 17 

.. 

1 

•• i 

i 

1 

6 

Sold. 

20 

200 

65 

30 

80 

25 

45 

395 
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Mungret, County Limerick. 

The Mungret Agricultural School is within three miles of the 
city of Limerick. There are many small farmers in the dis¬ 
trict, and the state of agriculture is more backward than could be 
expected. 

I was unable to take part last year in the inspection of the 
farms which were entered for the Spencer prizes, but in the pre¬ 
ceding years I found that the system had been productive of the 
most beneficial results. Indeed, I do not know any place in 
which it could be carried on with greater advantage. I have found 
a laudable desire among persons in the district to co-operate in 
furthering it; among whom I may mention the Hon. Hugh Massy 
and the late Mr. Michael Robert Ryan, J.P., of Temple Mungret. 

Grange, County Waterford. 

Considering its proximity to towns and cities, there are few 
districts in Ireland more backward than that through which runs 
the public road that connects Youghal with Dungarvan. 

It is bounded on the south and east by the sea, on the west 
by the Blackwater, and on the north by the ridge of land which 
at Dungarvan overhangs the canal. 

The Irish language is still spoken in this district by the greater 
number of the old, and by a large number of the young people. 

The district comprises an area of some 50,000 acres, which 
are occupied chiefly by small farmers, whose agricultural prac¬ 
tices have hitherto been of a primitive character. 

The Grange National School is situated in the western part of 
this district, about six miles from Dungarvan and four from 
Youghal. The school is on the property of Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, Bart. Finding that the rudiments of modern agricultural 
knowledge were little known among the small farmers, the late 
Sir Richard Miisgrave, as manager and patron of the school, 
in 1863 determined on engrafting elementary instruction in 
agriculture on the ordinary school curriculum. A piece of land, 
containing two statute acres, which was then attached to the 
school, has been cultivated since as a school-farm. 

The seeds of agricultural knowledge thus sown must in due 
time bear fruit. The boys acquire useful information on soils, 
manures, crops, and live-stock. But the benefits of agricultural 
education will be more felt in the next than in the present 
generation. Lord Spencer’s letter to the Commissioners of 
National Education showed that he saw the advantage of using 
the primary schools for conveying agricultural knowledge to the 
future small farmers in Ireland ; but he evidently saw also that 
something more was required to bring a taste for improvement 
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immediately home to the doors of the present generation of small 
farmers. It is manifest that it was with this view that he esta¬ 
blished the prize system on which it is now my privilege to 
report, and which I have watched with no ordinary care during 
the five years it has been in existence. For reasons which it is 
unnecessary to state here, I have studied its effects in this district 
with especial care ; and after having done so, I am in a position 
to state that if any intelligent person entertains a doubt as to the 
great public utility of exciting among our small farmers a spirit 
of improvement, it would be completely dispelled by such inspec¬ 
tions as I have made of the small farms of Grange since 1872. 

The competition has evoked an extraordinary amount of 
enthusiasm among the people themselves. It was warmly 
espoused by the late Sir Richard Musgrave and by the late parish 
priest, the Rev. P. Wall. The zealous curate, the Rev. J. Walsh, 
has been equally earnest in supporting the system. The present 
Sir Richard Musgrave has promised a subscription of 5?. a year ; 
and I believe I am right in thinking that the present parish 
priest, the Rev. J. Shannahan, accords to it his hearty approval. 
Lord Stuart de Decies contributed 5Z. to the fund in 1874. No 
other proprietor has manifested an active interest in the scheme. 
This may arise from the fact that its objects and advantages have 
not been made sufficiently known. 

In a circle of ten miles’ diameter surrounding the Grange 
National School there are several districts which differ so much 
in soil and other circumstances, that a really meritorious small 
farmer in one cannot show the same striking results as a man 
of equal merit in another. To illustrate this point I mention 
two of these districts, namely,—First, the tract of warm sandy 
ground close to the town of Ardmore ; second, a large tract of 
very poor mountain land, which is situated in the “ old parish.” 
Many of the competitors in the old parish occupy the “ mountain ” 
land of Gortane, and are the tenants of Lord Stuart de Decies. 
Throughout this part of the district the land, which is naturally 
wet, cold, and unproductive, is undrained and badly managed, 
and the dwellings of the small farmers are very bad indeed. 
The rents are low : at all events, the want of prosperity cannot 
be ascribed to high rents. 

If the landlord would establish a system of prizes iit this 
peculiarly backward district, on the basis of the Spencer plan, 
he would, in a few years, quietly and silently effect a radical 
improvement in the condition of the people. 

1 shall now make a few remarks on the farms bf some of the 
prize-takers. 

In the first year of the competition, John Wynne obtained first 
prize and scored a total of 365 marks. In 1876 he obtained 497 
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marks. He has held his ground in the interval very well; but 
others, in whose fanning there was more room for improvement, 
have made greater progress. He holds 6 a. 0 r. 12 p., divided 
into five fields, which in 1876 bore the following crops. One 
field of 2 a. 0 r. 0 p. was in permanent pasture. The tillage 
crops were:— 

1. One piece of potatoes, 1 a. 3 r. 0 p. 

2 . Wheat, 1 a. 0 r. 0 p. Last year, the crop being lighter than 
usual, the produce was 6 barrels, which were sold at 23^. 6d. 
each. In 1875 the yield was 9 barrels per acre. 

3. 1 a. 3 r. 0 p., of which 1 a. 2 r. 0 p. were under potatoes, 
and 0 a. 1 r. Op. grazed by a jennet. 

4. Manured roots, viz.: turnips, 0 a. 2 r. 0 p.; mangolds, 
0 a. 1 r. 0 p.; carrots, 0 a. 1 r. 0 p. 

The remainder of the holding is occupied by the garden, house, 
offices, and roads. The live-stock at the time of my visit con¬ 
sisted of a very good jennet, a very good milch-cow, an excellent 
yearling out of her, two pigs, and a large number of poultry. 

The potatoes are used by the family, which consists of Wynne, 
his daughter and son-in-law, and their two little children. 

In 1876 the sales included the wheat above referred to, butter, 
pigs, and a yearling heifer, which was sold in February for 9?. 

Of butter, twelve ‘‘rolls” of 15 lbs. each were sold at an 
average of 1^. Id. per lb. 

From 1 lb. to 1^ lb. of butter was kept for home use out of 
every roll. The greater number of the eggs having been con¬ 
sumed by the family, the receipts from this source did not exceed 
30s. in the year. 

The following figures show that a considerable income was de¬ 
rived from pigs. Six were sold fat during the year 1876, viz.:— 


2 bought in January for 

£ 8. 

3 0 

d. 

0| 

Sold in March for .. 

10 10 

O' 

2 bought in March for 

4 17 

01 

Sold in June for .. 

12 0 

0| 

1 bought in June for 

2 0 

0] 

Sold in September for 

5 0 

0 

1 bought in September for 

1 5 


Sold in November for . 

4 14 

o| 


£ 8. d. 


net 7 3 0 
net 3 0 0 
net 3 9 0 


21 2 0 

Deduct cost of 5 sacks of Indian meal, at 21s. each .. 6 5 0 

Leaving to the credit of faim .. .. .16 17 0 

It will be seen that the net cash receipts amounted to 41/. 5s. 6rf. 
which was available for buying flour and other necessary articles 
of diet, for paying rent and taxes, and for putting by some¬ 
thing for the “rainy day.” The son-in-law, John Kennedy, 
earned, outside the farm, a sum of 4/., not accounted for above. 
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The return from the labour applied to the farm is very satis¬ 
factory. What a happy country this would be if all the small 
farmers were as prosperous as this man I 

I should like to give similar details regarding every small 
farmer in this district, who has won a prize; but if I did so, 
this paper would run to too great a length. 

John Fitzgerald, who is at the top of the list, was a farm- 
labourer until 1873, when he got into possession of his holding, 
which he has already improved very much. 

John Troy, who scores the same number of marks, has made 
very great progress since 1872. In that year he scored 310 
marks; in 1873, 337 marks; in 1874, 438 marks; and in 1876, 
he scored 497 marks, and ranked equal to Wynne. Troy’s 
holding is now admirably cropped. 

In the management of Flynn’s farm, who obtained fourth place, 
there are several features of merit. 

John Bumster, who took the fifth prize, affords on his holding 
a very fair model for many farmers in his district, which is 
several miles from the centre of either of the two districts 
referred to above. He holds 8 a. 3 r. 27 p., for which he pays a 
rent of 9Z. 16s. There are seven fields, three of which, con¬ 
taining 3 a. 1 r. 0 p., are in permanent pasture; and four, 
containing 4 a. 3 r. 27 p., are in tillage. Roads, gardens, 
and buildings occupy 3 roods. The crops in 1876 were ;— 


A. R. P. 

Potatoes .12 0 

Turnips . .. .. 3 0 0 

Wheat.12 0 

Oats with seeds. 0 3 27 


4 3 27 

The live-stock kept during the year consisted of 2 cows, 1 calf, 
1 pony, 3 sets of pigs, and a large number of poultry. The 
sales during the year were:— 

£ s. d, 

9 barrels of wheat, at 22s. .. .. .. •• .. .. 9 18 0 

8 barrels of oats, at 12s. Gd. .5 0 0 

Pigs: 3 sets of two each, less cost of Indian meal ..17 6 0 

Icalf.0 9 0 

The cows calved in spring. For the first month they pro¬ 
duced 15 lbs. of butter per week ; after which the quantity went 
down to 12 lbs., and gradually decreased. One pound (1 lb.) 
per week was kept for the use of the family. The entire butter 
sold realised 18Z. 15^. One very good calf was reared. The 
sale of eggs exceeded 12Z. 

All the tillage of the farm and the feeding of the cows, pigs, 
and fowl are done by the family, whose prosperity and happiness 
are very apparent. 
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Finally, I would refer to Thomas Hennessy, who holds three 
acres of land opposite the entrance to the residence of the late 
Father Wall. Of this little holding, which adjoins the public 
road, I was able to say, in the Report of 1874, that it formed 
quite a feature in the district. The land has been always clean 
and well cropped. The fences have been well kept. Year after 
year I found some progress effected. Last year (1876), among 
other improvements, a pair of gate-piers were erected, which on 
this little farm present a most imposing appearance, and which 
will long remain a monument to the spirit of emulation engen¬ 
dered by the Spencer prize system. 

In Table II. (pp. 422, 423) I give in detail the merit list. 

Killasolan, County Galway. 

The Killasolan School is on the estate of Lord Clonbrock, who 
has subscribed to the Spencer Prize Fund. His agent, Charles 
Filgate, Esq., J.P., has also encouraged it, and has expressed to 
me the opinion that he wished the Local and other Agricultural 
Societies would expend in some such way the money now spent 
on dinners and in other useless ways! I regret to say that 1 was 
unable to take part in the adjudication in this district last year ; 
but from what I saw in the preceding years, I am in a position 
to state that the system worked there most satisfactorily. 

Loughglynn, County Roscommon. 

The Loughglynn School is on the estate of Viscount Dillon. 
It has for years been connected with the National Board, An 
idea of the extent to which small farms prevail in this district 
may be gathered from the fact that on Lord Dillon’s estate, of 
which the rental is about 24,000/. a year, there are 4500 tenants, 
which gives an average rental of less than 5/. 10s. per tenant. 
The circuit of five or six miles radius selected by Lord Spencer 
does not contain the whole of Lord Dillon’s property, and 
embraces a large part of the estate of Lord De Freyne, and a 
small part of the estates of the O’Conor Don, M.P., and of Mr. 
Sandford, D.L. The names of several other proprietors appear 
in the tabular return appended to this Report. 

In 1872 the Judges had for distribution the sum of 7/. 10s. con¬ 
tributed by Lord Spencer, which was given in three prizes, viz.:— 

Marks. 

First, 3?. 10s., to John Jordan, a tenant of Lord Dillon’s, who) 

scored . f 

Second, 2?. 10s., to Charles Lampey, a tenant of Lord De Freyne4 856 
Thud, 11 10s., to Peter Crawley, a tenant of Lord Dillon’s .. 360 

There were thirteen competitors; and a few of those who did not 
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come out well were discouraged. In 1873 it so happened that 
a small sum was added to Lord Spencer’s contribution, and with 
his approval I divided the whole into five prizes, as follows:— 


Marks. 

FirstandSecoBd.|J^^gJ^l^y} . 453each. 

Third. Charles Lampey. ..398 

Fourth. Thomas Conway, a tenant of the O’Conor Don’s .. 260 

Fifth. Martin Malony, a tenant of Lord Dillon’s .. .. 258 


Several very striking results were observable in that year. 
While Jordan improved his position, Crawley advanced to a 
level with him. 

In the Report for 1873 statistics of only seven farms were tabu¬ 
lated ; the total marks for the seventh being 225 ; and on the face 
of the return it was observed that the others were so low in the 
scale of merit as to render it unnecessary to fill up the particulars 
regarding their farms. 

Very soon after the result of the competition for 1873 was 
published, the O’Conor Don, M.P., visited Thomas Conway’s 
farm. That he was pleased with the industry and merits of the 
man, and convinced of the soundness of the Spencer prize system, 
is evident from the fact that he made Conway a present of 10/. 
on the spot, and that he has since contributed 5/. a year to the 
prize fund. 

Mr. Strickland, J.P., on the part of Lord Dillon has done 
the same thing. 

This led to an increase in the number of competitors in 1874, 
a further increase in 1875, and in 1876 the entries were so 
numerous, that the teacher, Mr. Fallon, had to make a selection 
for me. I inspected 31 farms. 

In my remarks on the effects of the scheme in Parkanour, 
Cornagilta, and Grange, I was able to give several illustrations 
of the progress made ; but in the Loughglynn district every farm 
I inspected in 1876 afforded some evidence of the beneficial 
effects of the system. The whole district has been leavened. 
In 1872 and 1873 farms which were full of weeds, and without 
any freshly sown grass-seeds or roots, were in 1876 clean and 
well cultivated, and had a fair proportion of both classes of crops. 
Farms which in 1873 were so low in the scale of merit that it 
was useless to give statistics regarding them, were in 1876 very 
fair models of good cultivation. 

I shall briefly describe some of the prize-farms; but, before 
doing so, I may state that there is not in the Loughglynn dis¬ 
trict the diversity of soils to which I referred in my remarks 
on the Grange districts. As a rule, every farm contains some 
reclaimed bog and some upland. In the west, or Mayo, side 
of the district the huge stone walls which inclose small fields 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

Area 
under per¬ 
manent 
Grass. 

▲. R. P 

12 0 

2 0 0 

0 2 0 

11 0 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

5 0 0 

0 3 0 

110 

10 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

Ill 

ARP 

4 2 0 

4 0 12 

6 2 0 

7 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

8 0 0 

5 3 0 

2 10 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

8 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 2 0 

Poor-Law 

Valua¬ 

tion. 

£ g d. 

5 10 0 

6 15 0 

4 0 0 

6 15 0 

7 0 0 

4 15 0 

5 10 0 

6 10 0 

6 10 0 

5 0 0 

6 10 0 

8 0 0 

4 5 0 

6 0 0 

Yearly 

Rent. 

£ g. d 

9 0 0 

7 6 0 

7 10 0 

2 11 7 

9 16 0 

9 0 0 

9 0 0 

1 18 0 

10 12 0 

5 4 6 

4 6 2 

6 2 0 

2 0 8 

0 0 6 

10 10 0 

ifll 

A. B. F 

6 0 0 

6 0 12 

6 0 0 

18 0 0 

8 3 27 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

13 0 0 

6 2 0 

3 2 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

12 0 0 

9 0 0 

5 2 0 

j 

Sir R. Mnsgrave. . 
Sir R Paul .. .. 

Mr CDeU .. .. 

Lord Stuart.. .. 
Mr. Tra (7 .. .. 
Mr O’Dell .. .. 

Sir B. Paul .. .. 

Lord Stuart 

Mr. O’Dell 

Sir B. Paul .. .. 

Ditto .. .. 

Mr.O’DeU .. .. 
Lord Stuart.. .. 

Ditto .. .. 

Mr. O’Dell .. .. 


John Fitzgerald.. 
John Wynne .. 
John Troy .. .. 

Patrick Flynn .. 
John Bumster . . 
JohnGtady.. .. 
Patrick Mulcahy 
John O’Dea. . .. 
Michael GorheU.. 
Michael Hennes^ 
hOchacl Allen .. 

Michael Atkins .. 
Phil^ Loughlin.. 
Thomas O’Brien.. 

Cornelius Brien .. 
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bear testimony to the enormous amount of labour expended by 
the occupiers on the reclamation of the upland. There is equally 
strong evidence of the amount of labour expended on the bog- 
land, which in its original or natural state was not worth 1^. an 
acre for agricultural purposes, and a great deal of which, in its 
present condition, pays IZ. an acre. All this has been accom¬ 
plished by spade labour, the farms being too small, the upland 
too stony, and the bogs too soft, for horse-labour. With the 
exception of a few farms which lie along the public road, the 
farms I visited are approachable either by bridle-roads, on which 
a wheeled vehicle of any kind cannot travel, or by pathways. 

It will be seen from the tabular return (Table III., pp. 426, 
427) that the four persons who head the list are equal in 
merit. I give the premier place to John Jordan, of Crenane, 
to whom I have referred already. He lives within IJ mile 
of Ballaghaderrin. His farm is approached by a wretched 
“bohreen.” He holds 19 acres 2 roods from Lord Dillon. 
The present rent (7Z. 195. 4rf.), which was fixed eighteen years 
ago, when the land was “striped,” must be regarded as a fair 
measure of its value at the time. There are about 8 acres of 
upland, and 11^ acres reclaimed bog. At my first inspection in 
1872, part of the bog was in a rough state. The whole of it is 
now bearing crops. It is divided into twelve sections, which are 
separated by open drains, and connected by temporary bridges 
thrown across the drains at the angles. The drainage-water 
finds its way into a river which flows through the bog, and bounds 
the farm on the north side. Two years ago the river was deepened 
by Jordan and his brother, but as the work benefits a great many 
neighbouring farms, Mr. Strickland, on the part of Lord Dillon, 
paid them for it. Two of the sections adjacent to the river are 
now in permanent grass. Of five other sections, also in grass, two 
were top-dressed with clay at the time of my visit. Two sections 
were cropped with potatoes in 1876; one, the largest, was under 
oats, with which the seed of Italian rye-grass was sown; one was 
in lea oats; and one, also a large one, was cropped with mangels 
and turnips. 

The roadway separates the bog-land from the upland. The 
house and offices are on the upland, which was cropped as 
follows:— 


Garden . 

Paddock, which bore a luxuriant crop of “ forced ” 

grasses chiefly Italian rye-grass. 

Potatoes .. 

Oats with grass-seeds . 

Pasture . 


A. R. p. 
0 1 10 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 
1 2 20 
8 2 20 


A plot of the artificial grass contains a large proportion of 
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-clover, which Mr. Jordan finds better for ‘‘soiling” than either 
rye-grass or clover alone. His potatoes are very free from disease, 
and are the produce of seedlings raised by himself. The garden is 
-divided into six squares, and is managed with great skill. All 
the ordinary vegetables are raised. There are several fruit-trees, 
and a plot at the back of the house is devoted to flowers. A 
large quantity of vegetables is sold. The return from the garden 
is ftilly IW, a year. 

. The farm is now capable of carrying more stock than when I 
first saw it. At present there are 4 cows, 2 year-and-a-half old 
heifers, 2 weanlings, 4 pigs, 75 poultry, and 1 donkey. 

I give an estimate of the return from the farm in 1876:— 


Dairy produce:— £. s. d. 

Butter sold . 22 8 6 

Value of milk and butter consumed by family .. 10 0 0 

Value of weanlings reared .. .. 9 00 

1 calf sold. 0 5 0 

1 heifer sold . 500 

1 cow, whose place in the dairy has been supplied 

by one of last year’s heifers.12 0 0 

Notwithstanding these sales, the value of the stock on 
hand at the close of the year was rather more than it 
was at the beginning. 

Oats (deducting seed), 25i barrels, at 12s.15 6 0 

Return from 4 pigs;— 

Actual receipts . 17^. Os. 

Cost of pigs .4?. 4s, Od) 

i cw't. Indian meal each, } 5?. Os. Od, 

= 2 cwt., at 8s. .. .. 01. 16s. Od.) - 12 0 0 

Potatoes, close on 3 statute acres, for use by the family 

or for sale, 12 tons, at 3?. 10s. per ton . 42 0.0 

Eggs and poultry, a low estimate. 10 0 0 

Garden, a veiy low estimate. 8 0 0 


145 19 6 

If from the gross return we deduct rent and taxes, cost of seeds, 
and other necessary articles, the balance represents what was 
available for the wants of the family. Every practical man will 
admit that the case has been understated; yet there would remain 
a net income of about 120Z. a year to recoup Jordan and his 
brother for their labour and skill; and this result has been achieved 
on a small farm, two-thirds of which have been reclaimed from 
a state of absolute sterility, by a very unpretending man in a 
remote part of Connaught. The improvements on Jordan’s house 
and offices have kept pace with the improvement of his land. 

The next place on the prize sheet is assigned to Charles 
Sampey, who holds about 9 statute acres of arable land, and a 
piece of turf-bog from Lord De Freyne, at a rent of 3Z., which 
may be assumed to have been the fair letting value of the land 

2 G 2 
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when it was “ striped,” about twenty years ago. The farm is a 
strip, one field in width, bounded on the south by a rivulet, and 
on the north by a turf-bog. In 1872 the management of the farm 
was far in advance of that of any neighbouring farm. That there 
were then manifest defects, however, is evidenced by the fact 
that Sampey obtained only 365 marks out of a total of 600. 
Sundry improvements have been effected since. Three fields 
have been broken up and enriched; and of these two have been 
relaid down to grass. In 1876 a field of coarse pasture was tilled 
and manured; and now the entire farm is under a judicious 
system of convertible ” husbandry, and presents a creditable 
appearance. In common with the parctice of a vast majority of 
the small farmers of the district, the cows used to be housed in 
the end of the dwelling. In 1876 a very suitable cowhouse, 16 
feet by 14 feet, was erected, at an outlay in cash of 5Z., together 
with the labour of Sampey and his son in attending tradesmen.' 

The offices now consist of a barn, piggery, cowhouse, and 
poultry-house. 

The manure-heap, too, used to be close to the door. In 187(> 
it was removed to the rear of a yard which was inclosed, and 
which will be further improved. This year the end of the housc'^ 
hitherto occupied by cows is to be cut off by a partition, and sub¬ 
divided into a dairy and small bedroom. With an additional 
slight improvement, Sampey^s farm will then be as well managed 
as any man could reasonably expect. 

The garden is smaller than Jordan’s. In 1876 it was ad¬ 
mirably cropped. 

The farm is divided into six fields and a paddock, which in 
1876 bore the following crops:— 


Manured crops: Potatoes and Turnips 

A. R. 

p. 

A. 

2 

R. 

3 

p, 

0 

Oats on lea. 

1 2 

20) 




Oats with grass-seeds .. . 

0 1 

lOf 

1 

3 

30 

Old grass pastured . 

1 2 

01 

Q 



„ meadowed. 

2 0 


o 


0 

Paddock grazed. 



0 

2 

0 

Garden. 

.. 


0 

0 

30 

House, yards, offices, &c. 

.. . 


0 

0 

30 

Total . 

.. • 


9 

0 

10 


There is also a turf-bank, which supplies fuel. 

From data already given, the income from this little farm may 
be estimated. I would gladly go into the figures were I not 
afraid of making this paper too long. It is enough for me to 
say, that while a large family has been reared, Sampey has been 
able to save money. 

The present fertility of the land may be said to have been the 
creation of his labour. Five feet of turf have been taken away 
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from the entire surface, including the site of the house and 
offices. And all this has been effected in a backward dis¬ 
trict by one of the most unassuming of men, whose house 
is a quarter of a mile from the public road, and is approached 
by neither roadway nor “bohreen,” but through fields and 
over ditches. It must be admitted that the Spencer system has 
conferred incalculable benefits on Sampey; and to it belongs 
the merit of having raised him to the rank of a model farmer. 

I am glad to be able to say that his immediate neighbour has 
made several improvements in his holding since I first saw it 
in 1872. 

John Kearns is third on the list. He holds 11 statute acres 
from Mrs. Gibbons, at a rent of 6Z. 8s. He saved some money 
out of his earnings in England as a labourer, and paid a fine for 
this farm in 1870. He has since built a good slate house, and 
converted the old farm residence into temporary offices, which 
will soon be replaced by a new set. 

The approach to this farm is too narrow for carts; but it has 
been greatly improved by Kearns. 

A good garden has been inclosed. 

I first visited this farm in 1874, and found it in a very 
fair condition. One “ bottom ” field was yielding very coarse 
herbage. At my suggestion it was drained, broken up, and 
manured in 1875, and sown with com and grass-seeds in 1876. 
It has now an improved appearance, and so has the entire farm. 

Last year the under-agent of the estate visited the farm. 
More recently Kearns has obtained an appointment on the 
estate. 

Michael McDermott, of Cloonaf, holds 19 statute acres, 
close to the town of Ballaghaderrin; and is one of the most 
prosperous small farmers in the entire district. He held 
under a middle-man until very lately, at a rent of 12/. a year; 
but the lease having expired. Lord Dillon reduced the rent to 
lOZ. 10^. 

There are about 9 acres of bog-land, of which one acre is 
retained for fuel, and eight are cropped as follows:— 

A. B. P. 


Potatoes .2 0 0 

Oats with grass-seeds.03 0 

Oats alone. 110 

Artificial grass.100 

Permanent pasture . 3 0 0 


8 0 0 

All the upland is in permanent pasture, except half-an-acre, 
which is occupied by the garden, house, and offices. 
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The stock on hand at the time of my inspection was 3 cows, 
3 year-and-a-half-old heifers, 2 weanlings, 3 sheep, 2 sows, 
60 poultry, and a donkey. Being a go<^ judge of cattle, this 
man deals in springers ” during summer. 

His income in 1876 was something like the following:— 

£ 8, d» 

5 firkins of butter of 6} stones each, and at ITs. a stone 27 12 6 


Milk and butter consumed by family .10 0 0 

Increased value of the 8 year-and-a-half-old heifers .. 12 0 0 

2weanlmgs .. .. .. 7 0 0 

15 young pigs, at IL each .15 0 0 

2 fatten^, less cost of purchased food. 7 5 0 

Eggs and poultry .12 0 0 


Potatoes for family use (diseased and small ones being 
used by the cows and pigs), 6i tons, at SL 10s. a ton 22 15 0 

The oat-crop is given in sheiu to the cows . 

About 15 cows were changed at penods varying from a 
week to six weeks, at an average profit of 12. 5s. each 18 15 0 

132 7 6 


From this should be deducted the rent and a sum of 117. 5s. 6d. 
paid for grazing, as well as the few incidental expenses that a 
farmer of this class incurs. The remainder will be the reward 
of his own labour and skill, and of such assistance as he gets 
from his family. 

The conditions of this man’s land and the appearance of his 
house testify to his prosperity. There is in the family every 
indication of happiness. I asked him why he did not compete 
for the Spencer prizes until 1876; and he replied by saying that 
he did not wish to try until he would be sure of getting a good 
place. The improvements effected in the land and offices during 
the past two years confirm this statement. Thus we see how a 
man who has been unusually successful comes to be stimulated 
to further exertions by a prize system in which he has con¬ 
fidence. 

Of all the competitors, Thomas Conway of Clonrea, to whom 
a brief allusion has been already made, deserves^'the most credit. 
In 1873 he scored only 260 marks, of which 200 were for the 
land. I give the marks in the several sections in that year and 
in 1876 


1878. 1876. 


1. The cultivation of the soil. 200 230 

2. Live-stock . 5 65 

3. Farm-offices. 10 30 

4. Management of manure . 25 30 

5. Garden. 10 20 

6. Dwelling. 10 36 


260 410 
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His holding now consists of 5^ acres of reclaimed bog, and of 
a tract of the bog in its original or natural state. 

When he got into possession, an acre and a rood of the bog 
had been reclaimed; and the rent at the time appears to have 
been fixed by putting IZ, on the reclaimed part of the farm, the 
unreclaimed part having been given free. The rent has not been 
raised since. The moral security of tenure which has prevailed 
on the estate induced him to reclaim, piece by piece, acres of 
the bog at a heavy application of his own labour. He divided 
it into squares by cutting deep open drains. He dug a large 
quantity of clay from the subsoil of the cut-away bog, and 
applied it to the surface of the peaty soil. 

He made a pathway, or what he calls a road, by putting a 
layer of branches of trees and bogwood on the bog. In reclaim¬ 
ing the bog he cropped it first with potatoes, and, as a rule, the 
second crop was also potatoes; after which it was sown with 
oats and seeds, or oats alone, according to circumstances. He 
thus literally created a fertile soil on the top of 20 feet of bog. 

At the time of my visit in 1873 he had neither a cow nor a 
heifer. He has now a suitable cow, and a heifer 18 months old. 

In 1873 his dwelling was in a wretched state, one end of it 
being used for a cow when he was able to keep one. There 
were no farm offices, except a rude piggery. He has been im¬ 
proving ever since, and now there is a suitable cowhouse which 
was erected in 1876, and which is built of stone walls and a 
wooden roof. A piggery has been built at the end of it 

The part of the kitchen which used to be occupied by the cow 
has been separated by a nice wooden partition, and used as a 
dairy or store as required. A new chimney has also been put 
into the house. 

The crops last year were 

Potatoes .12 20 

Turnips .0 10 

Oats.1 2 20 

Grass .. .. .2 0 0 


The oat-crop is given to the fowls, of which about 100 £ * «. 

are kept; and the return from which in the twelve 

months was.21 12 

(I do not take into account the eggs used by the 
family.) 

2 pigs sold for.12Z. Os. Od.) 

Cost «• .. .. .. 2?, Os. Od.) 07 Qj J 9 4 

Indian meal.16s. Od.f j 

Milk and butter from the cow, say.10 0 


Carried forward 


.. 40 16 0 
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£ «. d. 

lirought forward.40 16 0 

1 calf sold.. .. 0 6 0 

Increased value ol heifer. 4 0 0 

Value of potatoes consumed by the family, say 4 tons, 

at Zl. 10s.14 0 0 

Earnings elsewhere as a labourer. 6 00 


66 2 0 

It may be said that this man would have been happier as a 
mechanic or as a well-paid labourer in England than he has 
been in this holding of bogland. As this paper is intended to 
describe the effects of an attempt made to improve the condition 
of the small farmers who now occupy so large a portion of the 
land of Ireland, I feel that my duty is to narrate facts rather 
than discuss theories. I cannot, however, forbear remarking 
that a small farm, always assuming it is not too small, provides 
for sickness and old age in a very different way from the savings 
of a mechanic or labourer. 

It will also be said, perhaps, that it might be better for this 
man’s offspring if he and his wife had settled on a tract of free 
ground in some foreign land. With this aspect of his case I am 
not concerned. He has chosen to settle where he now lives. 

Lord Spencer, evidently regarding him as an existing unit in 
society, would wish to make him more useful to himself and to 
society. The man previously barely possessed the necessaries of 
subsistence. He is now in a fair way of enjoying for the future 
the necessary comforts of life according to the standard of his 
class. The improvements he has made have increased his in¬ 
come ; and they have not only raised him in the estimation of 
his neighbours, but added to his self-respect. His landlord has 
a pecuniary interest in his improved condition, arising out of 
the law of progress, to which attention has been already directed, 
and he can derive a higher satisfaction from every case of the 
kind, owing to the improvement in the aspect of society towards 
which it tends. It* is needless to say that the progress of agri¬ 
culture among this and every other class benefits the trading 
and commercial classes of society. It increases the demand for 
seeds, manures, groceries, and all the wants of life. Every im¬ 
provement in the circumstances of Thomas Conway, and of every 
man who produces wealth, increases even the receipts of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, by increasing the consumption of articles on 
which duties are paid. 

^The example of Conway, the way he was dealt with by the 
O Conor Hon, M.P., and the general feeling created in the 
district, has had a beneficial efFect on his neighbour, Bominick 
Finan, to whose management in 1873 it was deemed Unneces¬ 
sary to attach any marks; but who obtained a total of 405 marks 
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in 1876. On the day of my visit this man was actively en¬ 
gaged digging ‘‘clay” from the subsoil and carrying it over 
his bogland. Another neighbour, Martin Kelly, who holds 
under Mr. Sandford, D.L., scored 403 marks, and, by carrying 
out a few improvements suggested to him, he would come out 
very high at any future competition. 

As this paper would run to an inconvenient length if I dwelt 
on each of the competitors who made any improvement during 
the year, I must conclude with a few general observations on the 
remaining parts of the district. 

I refer first to Driney, which is not far from Loughglynn, and 
in which five of the competitors live : namely, William Lally, 
who scored 440 marks, and ranked eighth ; Michael Horan, who 
scored the same number of marks; John Kelly, who ranked 
ninth, and scored 435 marks; and Stephen Kelly, who scored 
415 marks. 

Lally is a young man who, single-handed, has effected a great 
deal of drainage, and who promises to become one of the best 
men in the district. In 1873 the farms of the Kellys and of 
Horan were so indifferently managed, that we deemed it un¬ 
necessary to give them any marks. In 1876 the land was 
remarkably clean and well cropped. 

I would next refer to several farms in the neighbourhood of 
Kilmovee, in which, as already explained, the upland was origi¬ 
nally rough and stony. This is indeed the land of small farms. 
It would have ruined large or capitalist farmers to make the 
improvements which these people have effected by their own 
labour. This work is still going on. I give one instance— 
that of Michael Higgins—who has lifted huge stones, which, 
standing on their ends, looked at a distance like tombstones in 
a graveyard. This man’s house and offices do him great credit. 
I gave him full marks for the large quantity of well-made manure 
he h?id. One of the best-managed farms I have visited is that 
of Dominick Roddy, whose son is the most likely man in the 
entire Spencer circuit to advance to the front. This man scored 
504 marks, and obtained the sixth place. The widow Duffy 
came next to him, with 492 marks. She was closely followed 
by Pat Rush, who scored 472 marks. A description of the 
holding of either of these would be as interesting as any 1 
have already given. 

Finally, I would refer to John Talbot, of Rathnacassan, who 
holds 8 acres 3 roods from Mrs. Gibbons, at hi, 5s. The farm 
is approached by a bridle-road, which is as hilly as it is uneven. 
There are 5J acres of upland in very good condition, and the 
rest is reclaimed bog, separated from which by a simple boundary 
the natural bog, in its original state, can still be seen. This 
man appeared in 1876 for the first time among the competitors. 
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Seeing so much merit, I asked him why he had not competed 
before; and his reply was that, as soon as he heard of the system, 
he determined to work for a prize. The influence it has had in 
stimulating him may be understood, when I state that in 1876 
the cows were expelled from the dwelling, and a suitable byre 
fitted up for them; that a good chimney was put into the house; 
and that a wall was built cutting off the manure-heap from the 
front of the door. 

Since the foregoing statement was sent to press I have learned, 
with great satisfaction, that the Irish Peasantry Society have 
expressed a desire to continue the Spencer Prize System. f 

Their subscription could possibly be made the nucleus 6f a 
fund for carrying out the system on a comprehensive plan. 
Unless I am much mistaken, a large number of the gentry, 
clergy, and other classes would gladly co-operate in promoting a 
system so eminently calculated to advance the national interests 
of the country. 


XXI .—Clover Seed and its Impurities* By WiLLlAM Cae- 
EUTHERS, F.R.S,, Consulting Botanist to the Society. 

The legislation of 1869 included one bill of great value to 
the agriculturist. Mr. Welby’s Seed Bill, passed in that year, 
made criminal the wilful and fraudulent practice of preparing 
seed, that was previously in operation to the ruin of the farmer’s 
crops. As an immediate result, the manufactories that were 
known to exist for the purpose of doctoring ” seeds were closed, 
and it is a fact that killed and dyed seeds have almost if not 
altogether disappeared. Only two suspicious cases have come 
within my observation during the past five years, but in them 
the evidence of intentional adulteration on the part of the 
vendors was not complete. The action taken in relation to 
both these cases led, I believe, the parties implicated to observe 
greater care in regard to the character of the seed they have 
since offered for sale. 

Mr. Welby’s bill did not attempt to regulate the seed-trade 
in all its details, as, indeed, would have been impossible; so 
that even now, although not to the same extent as formerly, 
the agriculturist who does not grow his own seed is at the 
mercy of the dealer. Killed and dyed seeds are gone, but dead 
seeds may still be there, viz., seeds that have been carried over 
from former years, and that have, from natural causes, lost their 
power of germination, as well as seeds of the previous harvest 
that have not been fully ripened, or that have been injured in 
the process of harvesting. 
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It might seem to be a matter of regret that Mr. Welby did 
not include in his bill some clauses by which the intermixture 
of old seed with that which was the produce of the previous 
harvest could have been prevented. But legislation in this 
direction would have been most undesirable, and would, indeed, 
have been very prejudicial to the true interests of the grower. 
For, in the first place, though a seed cannot live always, its life 
may persist for several years. The protective covering with 
which every seed is provided preserves the minute embryo 
plant from injury through the action of external agents. The 
varying conditions under which, in nature, seeds have to pass the 
dormant period of their existence, are met by the different and 
suitable structures of their respective protective coverings. In 
clover the seed-coverings are efficient for protecting the seed- 
plant for a considerable time when it does not encounter un¬ 
favourable conditions ; so that clover-seed, if it has been well 
ripened and well harvested, may be kept without injury for one 
or even for several years. 

Then, further, it is most undesirable in the interest of the agri¬ 
culturist to prevent a reasonable carrying forward of old seed; 
for it would otherwise be impossible to meet his requirements 
in the event, which is not infrequent in our changeable climate, 
of having a bad seed-harvest. At the best the harvesting of 
seed is with us precarious. A bad year does not supply suffi¬ 
cient good seed for the next year’s needs. The power must then 
be permitted of carrying forward old seed, and when this is done 
judiciously no injury can result to the grower. As the better class 
of seed-dealers are also seed-growers, they have the power of 
carrying on this necessary (as I venture to call it) part of their 
work intelligently. In the hands, therefore, of respectable and 
honourable dealers, the farmer who is dependent on purchased 
seed has nothing to fear from this cause. 

But there are, as has been stated, seeds from the immediately 
preceding harvest that are of no value to the agriculturist. 
These may be (1) seeds that have been so broken or bruised in 
threshing that they are incapable of germination. All samples 
of clover-seed necessarily contain more or less of such injured 
seeds. There may be (2) seeds that have been imperfectly 
ripened, and that present consequently a compressed, shrunk, 
and wrinkled appearance. Such seeds are not likely to ger¬ 
minate at all, or, if they do germinate, they produce, from the 
want of suitable nourishment, weak plants which are unable to 
establish themselves in the soil. Yet further, such valueless 
seeds may be (3) structurally perfect seeds, but their protective 
covering may be so indurated as to resist the entrance of the 
water necessary for germination, and they may consequently 
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Temain hard and unchanged in the ground. Under favourable con¬ 
ditions the seeds of clover germinate rapidly, but such hardf ^ 
seeds may remain for weeks or months without germinati| 
and some may never germinate at all. In all clover-seed' i®- 
small proportion of such “ hard ” seeds are always to be fou/ ^ 

It must, then, be obvious that a certain amount of fa}/*4^ 
in clover-seed is due to causes which are either natural of 
such a character that no one can be blamed for themj. 7^^ 
careful treatment will reduce the number of broken and injoi^ 
seeds, and due respect to the condition of the crop at the 
of harvest will reduce the number of imperfect seeds. It 
however, impossible to distinguish, except by the test of 
mination, what individual seeds have coverings that will r^st 
the entrance of water. ' 

The clovers generally cultivated belong to four species, viz. 
Trifolium pratense^ Linn.; T medium^ Linn.; T repens^ Linn.; 
and T hybridum, Linn. 

Trifolium pratense^ Linn., or Common Red Clover (Fig. 1), 
is perhaps the most valuable of the clovers. 
It is a perennial plant, lasting for a few 
years. It has a hard, almost woody root, a 
stem about a foot high, and oval leaflets, 
often with a horseshoe mark in their centre. 
The whole plant is slightly hairy. The 
large globular heads of red flowers rest on 
a pair of leaves. The pod contains a single 
largish seed, which, in our English-grown specimens, is of a 
decided purple colour. 

Trifolium medium^ Linn/, or Perennial Red Clover or Cow- 
grass (Fig. 2), is a perennial plant with 
a somewhat creeping root and a zigzag 
stem. The leaflets are narrower than in 
the common red clover, and are generally 
without the horseshoe mark. The heads 
of flowers are bright red, and are on a 
stalk which rises some distance above 


• 4 

Fig. 1. Tirfdvum pratente, 
Linn 

Common Red Qover. 





2 Tr^dtum medium, 
Lmn. Gow'gro&s. 

the leaves. 

Trifolium repens^ 
is 




Linn., or White Dutch Clover (Fig. 3), 
a low, smooth, perennial plant with a 
creeping stem, often more or less buried in 
the ground, and consequently root-like. The 
leaflets are obovate, and have frequently a 
horseshoe mark near the base. The globose 
white or pinkish-coloured heads are on long 
stalks springing from the axils of the leaves. The pod is 
longish, containing from four to six small seeds. 


Fig 3 


Tnjohum repens, 
Linn 

White Dutch Clover. 
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TMfolium hyhridum^ Linn. {!?*_. 4), or Alsike, is a perennial 
smooth plant with flexuous hollow stems. The white or rose- 
coloured flowers are in loose globose heads on 
long stalks. The short pod contains two 
small dark seeds. 

In addition to the dead and imperfect seeds 

which one finds in clover-seed, a number of > iWoUam hy- 
. j* ^ ^ ‘li i* V bndttw,Linn. Alslke. 

other ingredients are met with, which are 

either valueless or actively injurious to the farmer. These 

impurities in the great majority of cases can easily be got rid 

of by careful winnowing and sifting, as they differ more or 

less from the seeds of the clover in weight and size. These 

operations require, of course, the exercise of great care and 

some labour with the seed ; but even if the expense of this 

must be borne by the farmer in the shape of a small increase in 

the price of seed, the money would be well spent, and should 

not be grudged. It is impossible to estimate the injury the 

agriculturist does to himself, when, in saving a few shillings in 

spring by the purchase of a cheap seed, he secures at harvest a 

crop of clover not only poor in itself, but abundantly mixed 

with worthless weeds whose injury to his crops are not terminated 

when they are cut down with the clover. The buyer is surely 

entitled to make absence from injurious seeds an element in his 

purchase, for in buying dirty seed he not only pays for foreign 

seed at the same rate as for the clover, but he is acquiring 

material which may prove a serious injury to his crops for years 

to come. 

It is not necessary here to enter into a general statement as 
to the evil of weeds, but it may be pointed out in a word or two 
that fast-growing weeds may smother and more or less injure 
the crop, and that every weed occupies the space and consumes 
the food provided for the crop as far as its influence extends, and 
that it is hopeless to attempt to rid clover of such impurities 
after the seed has been committed to the ground. 

On this account it is very important that the cultivator should 
be able to determine whether the seed he has purchased is pure, 
and to detect what impurities are present in it. The remainder 
of this paper will be accordingly devoted to descriptions of the 
impurities most frequently found in clover, in the hope that 
these and the accompanying illustrationa may supply*^ the 
reader with the necessary information for the examination of 
his seeds. 

Some of the seeds mixed with the special variety of the seed 
purchased are, of course, not injurious weeds; and when they do 
not form any considerable proportion of the seed, they can 
scarcely be regarded as diminishing to any appreciable extent 
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Fig. 6. Medicago lupuUna, Linn. 
Blade Medick. 


its value. Thus it is very rare to procure one variety of culti¬ 
vated clover without a certain admixture of one or more, and 
perhaps all, of the other cultivated species. The seeds of 
white clover are most frequently met with in other clover-seeds 
and in the largest quantity. But it is obviously a difficult 
matter to keep a field free from all but one species or variety, 
though careful seed-growers should en¬ 
deavour to secure this. 

Besides the seeds of other clovers, 
the seeds and sometimes the small black 
reticulated and single-seeded pods of 
Medicago lupulina^ Linn., Black Me¬ 
dick, or Black Grass (Fig. 5), are found 
mixed with clover. This is a native 
British plant common in fields and 
waste places. It has a tapering fibrous 
root, a much-branched stem, clover-like 
leaves, and small yellow flowers in ovoid 
heads. It is an annual plant which 
flowers and fruits freely throughout the summer months. 

Along with the clovers, as a harmless ingredient in some 
samples, may be placed the small oval seeds of 
Phleum pratense^ Linn., or Timothy-grass (Fig. 6), 
which is a well-known excellent fodder-grass, an 
ingredient in all good permanent pasture. 

The two weeds which are justly most dreaded 
by agriculturists are the two parasites which live 
on the vital juices of the clover. The one, the 
Dodder, pushes its suckers into the stems of the plant; 
while the other, the Broom-rape, attacks the root, and there obtains 
its prepared food. The Dodder (Cwscwto Trifolii^ Bab.) (Fig. 7) 
is an annual plant, flowering in July and August. 
In germinating it pushes its small root-fibre into 
the soil, and sends u^ its wiry, leafless stem to lay 
hold of the clover. As soon as it has secured 
connection with the foster plant it withdraws from 
its connection with the ground, and maintains its 
whole life at the expense of the clover. Its slender reddish 
stem grows with wonderful rapidity, and often forms, at the 
expense of the clover, immense masses like small hay-cocks. 
The small white or pinkish flowers are produced in spherical 
heads at intervals along the stem. Its two seeds are con¬ 
tained in a small, roundish capsule. The seeds are small and 
flat, and of a pale-brown colour. They are so small that a 
careful sifting of the clover-seed easily separates them com¬ 
pletely, so that there is no excuse for their presence in any 
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Fig 6. Phleum 
vratmu^ Linn. 
Timothy-grass. 


Fig. Y. Cuieuta 
Trifaxi, Bab. 
h^er. 
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sample. In a former Number of tbe ^ Journal ’ (voL ix., second 
series, p. 253) 1 described at length the structure and habits 
of this injurious parasite. 

The Broom-rape {Orohanche minor ^ Sutt., Fig. 8) attaches 
itself to the roots of the clover, and 
sends up a slender, leafless stem from 
6 to 24 inches high, which is at first 
of a yellowish purple colour, and 
becomes ultimately brown. The 
whitish flowers are followed by ob¬ 
long capsules full of numerous mi¬ 
nute se^s, with a thick pitted cover¬ 
ing of a dark-brown, almost black, 
colour. 

The seeds of these two parasites are chiefly found in foreign 
samples. The Broom-rape has, in some years, been very d^ 
structive to the clover-crop in Holland. It has chiefly 
appeared in this country in the crops of Norfolk, Kent, and 
Surrey. 

The longevity of the small seeds of Dodder and Broom-rape 
is remarkable. When ploughed into the ground they often 
remain in a living condition in the soil till a crop suitable for 
their support is grown in its course in the field. They then 
re-appear. Inde^, when in the course of cultivation the plough 
brings these seeds again to the surface, they may sometimes be 
found, in the absence of suitable plants, attacking other crops 
which it is not their nature to live upon, as in the case of the 
Dodder attacking a crop of turnips which came under my notice, 
and the same weed has been several times observed attacking 
wheat. These seeds retain the power of germination for at 
least four or five years when buried in the soil; for it has been 
observed that when the Dodder appeared on plants of clover 
in ley-wheat, it re-appeared when in due course the field was 
sown with clean clover. When, therefore, a growing crop is 
infested with either of these parasites, it is important that the 
cultivator should not plough them into his land, but ensure their 
complete destruction by burning them. 

During this summer (1877) I found the Dodder abundant in 
clover fields around Herne Bay; and in one field the Broom- 
rape had appeared. I learned from the bailiff that he had^ not 
noticed this plant in previous years. Unaware of its nati^ he 
had not interfered with its growth. He had noticed it in the 
first crop, though it was not at ail abundant; but after cutting 
the clover the minute seeds, now fully ripe, were scattered and 
unexpectedly sown. The parasite reappear^ in such quantity 
in the second crop that patches of the second crop were com* 

VOL. Xin.— B. 8. 2 u 



Fig. 8. Orobanche minor, Sntt. 
Bnx un-rape. 
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Fig 10. ThJdfpi arwMtt Linn. 
Penny Cress. 


pletely destroyed by it. The field, in places where the parasite 
occurred, was left almost bare of vegetation. 

In further considering the impurities in samples of clover 
seed, it will be seen that they do not belong to a large number 
of families; and as the seeds of each family agree generally in 
form and other characters, it will be better to consider them in 
their systematic order. 

Sometimes the little beaked fruits (achenes) of the Acrid 
Buttercup {Ranunculus acris^ Linn.) are met with, 
and also the small pitted seeds of the common 
field Poppy {Papaver Rhceas^ Linn., Fig. 9). 

Amongst the few cruciferous plants mixed with 
clover-seed the most frequent are the seeds of 
Penny Cress {Thlaspi arvense^ Linn., Fig. 10). These 
seeds are dark, oblong, ridged, and punc¬ 
tate. The plant is a weed in fields, an 
annual, with a small tapering root, a 
slender stem, from one to two feet high, 
and white flowers, followed by a round, 
notched, and winged pod, containing 
about twelve seeds. 

The ovate seeds of the Pansy or Heart’s- 
ease {Viola tricolor^ Linn., Fig. 11) are occasionally present in 

• samples of clover. This annual, well known in pas¬ 
tures and banks, has small fibrous roots. It flowers 
all the summer through, producing its seeds in tri- 
* angular capsules, the valves of which are elastic, and 
spring right back when they are ripe. 

The kidney-shaped seeds of several caryophylla- 
ceous plants are common ingredients in clover. The 
most frequent are the small, pale, yellowish brown seeds of the 
Mouse-eared Chickweed {Cerastium triviale^ Link, Fig. 12). 

They are rough, with elevated points on the outer 

• edges. This plant is a small 

annual with a long, slender A 

branched, fibrous root. It is in V 

flower from April to August, and 
produces a large number of very 
small seeds. The seeds of the 
common Chickweed {Stellaria me- 
diay Linn., Fig. 13), are not in¬ 
frequent. They are dark, dull brown, and rough, with lines 
of elevated points. The root of the plant is small and some¬ 
what tapering. The seeds of Spurrey {Spergula arvensis^ Linn., 
Fig. 14) also occur. They are small and round, but somewhat 
compressed like a doubly convex lens, smooth or tubercled, and 


Fig. 31. Viola 
tricclor,lXim. 
Pansy. 


Fig 12. Otraotxwa 
tixviaU^ Link 
Mouse-pared 
Chickweed 
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Fig. 13. SUUaria media^ 
l^n. Oiickweed. 
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surrounded by a pale membranous border. This plant has a 
small, tapering root, and a much-branched and spreading stem. 
It produces its small white flowers and elongated fruit<<»p- 
sules from June to August. Each 
capsule contains a* large number of 
small seeds. The seeds of the Catch- 
fly {Silene inflata^ Sm.) are also some¬ 
times found ; they resemble those of the 
Mouse-eared Chickweed, but are longer, 
and elegantly marked with lines of 
elevated points. Fig. 14. SpcrgvSa mrvmsii, Lmn 

The seeds of Knawel (Scleranthus art- spnrrey. 

' nuus^ Linn., Fig. 15) are oval, compressed and smooth. This 
plant is a small annual, with a slender, tapering, 



branched root, a slender stem, bearing minute i|f 
green flowers. It may be found in June and July ^ 
in corn-fields and waste places. 

The ovate, smooth, and even seeds of a Crane’s- 



bill woZfe, Linn,, or Geranium pusillum^ rig. is. 

Linn., Fig. 16), are sometimes mixed with clover. 

These plants are found in pastures and waste 


places, and are in flower during the summer months, 
have tapering roots, spreading stems swollen 
at the joints, and round lobed leaves. 

Occasionally the spiny seeds, or rather | 

fruits, of the wild Carrot (Daucus Carota^ 

Linn.) occur in considerable numbers in 




clover. This umbelliferous weed is common cferanwm pusiu 

• . *.1 1 CraneVUU. 

in pastures; it has a slender, tapering, yel¬ 
lowish root, and resembles the well-known cultivated plant. 

The black, shagreened fruits of the white Bed-straw (^Galium 
Mollugo^ Linn.) are also met with, 

(Fig. 17). This plant is a common 
perennial found in the hedges of 
fields and in copses. It has a stem 
two to four feet high, with whorls 
of six or eight leaves, and clusters 
of white flowers. 



Sometimes in considerable quantity may be found the se^s 
of a Com-salad {Vahrianella dentata^ Poll.)— 
a common weed in corn-fields (Fig. 18). It 
is a small annual with an erect branching 
stem and flesh-coloured flowers, which appear 
between June and August. 

Of composite plants, one meets with the 
seeds, or rather fruits, of Knap-weed (Cbi- 

2 H 2 
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Fig. 19. Chrysan* 
themium Xeuean- 
themumt Linn. 
Ox<eye Daisy. 



taurea nigra^ Linn.), a grey shining fruit, crowned with a 
short pappus ; of Nipplewort {Lapsana communis^ Linn.), 
a pale-brown, slightly-compressed, curved, and striated fruit, 
without pappus; but chiefly of the Ox-eye Daisy {Chry$an-> 
L^ardhemum^ Linn.), a four-sided fruit, with white 
elevated ribs, and without pappus (Fig. 19). 
This is a perennial weed too commpn in meadows 
and waste places. It has a somewhat woody root, 
furnished with numerous long-branched fibres. 
The large compound flowers, with a yellow centre 
and white spreading tip, are abundant in June 
and July. 

Perhaps the most frequent foreign seed in clover 
is that of the Rib-grass {Plantago lanceolata^ Linn.). 
The seeds are oblong, black, and shining, with the front surface 
concave and the other convex. (Fig. 20.) 
This perennial plant has a tapering, some¬ 
what woody root, with numerous spreading 
fibres. It is thought to be a useful plant in 
some pastures, but it does not appear to be 
relished by cattle. The seeds of another 
Plantain (Plantago media^ Linn.) are less fre¬ 
quently found (Fig. 21). They may be dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the Rib-grass by 
the front of the seed being flat. 

The seeds of two Borragineous plants occur. 
The angular wrinkled nuts of the Viper’s 
Bugloss (Echium vulgare^ Linn.), a biennial 
plant, with a long tapering root, and with the 
stem and leaves rough with pale rigid bristles 
(Fig. 22). This is one of the most ornamental 
of our native plants, but it is valueless to the 
agriculturist. The seeds of Scorpion-grass 
(Mgosotis arvensis, Hoffm.) are brown or black, with a keel in 

front (Fig. 23). The plant is a low 
annual, with fibrous roots, and 
branched stems with small pale- 
blue flowers, appearing in June, 
July, and August. 

The oblong smooth nutlets of 
Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris^ Linn., 
Fig. 24) are very frequently found 
in clover. They are about the same 
size as the larger seeds of clover, and are apt to be overlooked. 
The plant is a perennial, having roots of numerous long wiry 
fibres, and a single flowering stem; but it gives off creeping 


Fig. 20. Plantaqo lanceth 
UUa, Linn. Bib-grass. 
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Fig 21. Plantago tM- 
dia, linn. Plantain. 



Fig. 22. EctUum 
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Viper's 
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ng. 33. MyoxMt 
Hoffm. 
Scorpion grass. 
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Fig. 24. PruneOaxuV' 
Airit, linn. 
8^-heaL 


runners, by which it is multiplied as well as by the seed. The 
purplish, sometimes white, flowers are produced in derise 

• terminal heads, surrounded by 

leaves. The flowers appear in 
I MB summer and autumn, and the t 

Wr plant is common in pastures and 

Fig. 23 . MyO*Oti» WaSte plaCCS. JSfmmanjLmssV. 

small angular seeds of gBrit. Liim. 
the Pimpernel, or Poor-man’s 
Weather-glass {Anagallis aroensis^ Linn., Fig. .25) are not 
uncommon. This is a familiar plant, deriving its common 
name from its closing its flowers on the ap- 
proach of rain. It has a branched and ^ 

spreading stem, with a small root of branched 
fibres. Its small red flowers are produced Fig 26 jinMHifamn- 
all through the summer, as well as the small 
pea-shaped capsule, which bursts transversely into two hemi¬ 
spheres and exposes a large number of small peltate seeds 
arranged round a central knob. 

The seeds, or rather fruits, of the two Sorrels are often 
abundant in clover, and especially those of the Sheep’s Sorrel 
(RuTnex Acetosella^ Linn.). The fruits are small and acutely 
triangled, and of a dark, shining, brown colour (Fig. 26). 
The plant is perennial, with a slender, fibrous, 
creeping root-stock. The stem is from three to 
twenty inches high; it flowers in summer, and * 

after flowering the whole plant changes its colour 
into a deep red or crimson. The seeds of the pig w,Jiume»Aceto^ 
Common ^rrel {Rumex Acetosa^ Linn.) resemble shS^s^iOTreL 
those of the Sheep’s Sorrel, except that they are 
more acutely pointed at the ends (Fig. 27). 

The small, roundish, somewhat kidney-shaped seeds of the 
white Goose-foot {Chenopodium alburn^ Linn.) 

(Fig. 28) are also found in clover. They 

are almost black, smooth, shining, and very 

finely dotted; they are generally enclosed ^ 

in a pale thin membrane. This is a very 

variable annual weed, with a branched o^SisSST 

fibrous root, and a stem fix>m one to three 

feet high. The whole plant is covered with a white mealiness 

which gives to it a soft unctuous feel. It 

flowers in July, August, and September, 

and is common on cultivated grounds. 

The seeds now figured and described ^ 

are all small. They require some care and Fig. ss. aOmi, 

experience in separating them. But an 


tdlOt l^inn. 
Sheep’s SomL 




Fie 27. Rumtm 
Linn. OommoilSon^ 
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acquaintance with their forms, such as may be acquired from 
the study of the Drawings illustrating this Paper, and a little 
experience in examining, with the help of a pocket lens, will 
enable the buyer to estimate the quality of the seed offered to 
him, and to separate the impurities contained in it. 


XXII.— The International Dairy Exhibition at Hamburg^ 1877. 

By H, M. Jenkins, F.G.S., Secretary of the Society. 

Continental methods of farming present many contrasts to 
those generally practised in the British Islands, and the relative 
importance of dairying is one of the most striking. In the 
United Kingdom the manufacture of butter and cheese must be 
regarded as holding a secondary position in comparison with 
the production of meat, or even of milk for immediate con¬ 
sumption; but in the northern countries of Europe the efforts 
of the arable farmer are chiefly directed to supplying the raw 
material for what are termed “ Agricultural Industries,” meat¬ 
making being looked upon merely as the most profitable method 
of utilising the refuse of the dairy, the sugar-factory, the brewery, 
and the distillery. 

Thus the arable farmer in Northern Europe sends his roots, 
if he grows any, to the sugar-factory, and his potatoes to the 
brewery; and he uses his artificial grass for grazing dairy-cows, 
while his permanent pasture is either mown to provide winter 
keep for his dairy-stock, or in certain favoured districts—such 
as the Marshes of Schleswig and Holstein—is summer-fed by 
fatting bullocks. Stalled oxen ” are chiefly to be found in the 
sheds attached to breweries, distilleries, and sugar-factories, and 
in the steadings of farmers who supply those establishments with 
their raw material, and receive back a percentage of the refuse 
substances. Exceptions must be made in favour of some of the 
most advanced and enterprising farmers who grow roots and 
feed cattle upon the English system; but in some districts the 
dryness of the climate in summer renders this a precarious 
practice. 

The Dairy-show held last February in Hamburg was a much 
more important event than any Exhibition of that nature has 
hitherto been in England; and it seems reasonable that the 
cause should be found chiefly in the facts just stated. At the 
same time great credit must be given to the Committee who 
undertook the management of the Exhibition for the complete¬ 
ness of the arrangements which they made to ensure its success. 
The Exhibition was to be international, and they therefore 
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nought the co-operation of foreign countries, by inviting the 
National Agricultural Societies to nominate a representative to 
•act on their Executive Committee, to assist them with advice, 
and to act as a medium of communication with intending 
exhibitors. The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England therefore nominated the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
M.P., who represents a pre-eminent dairy district, and he 
accepted the office on the invitation of the Council. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Mr. Egerton was unable to be present at the Exhi¬ 
bition, and I Was selected to attend in his stead, and to write 
this brief Report upon its most striking features. 

The trade of Hamburg is, doubtless, veiy large in many other 
kinds of produce than butter and cheese, but in those articles it 
is so extensive that the locality chosen for the Exhibition must 
be considered very appropriate, especially as the chief port of 
North Germany is geographically so near the great dairy dis¬ 
tricts of the North of Europe. It appears that Hamburg imports 
•on the average 250,000 cwts. of butter per annum, of which 
the inhabitants consume from 50,000 to 60,000, leaving nearly 
200,000 cwts. for exportation. About 60,000 cwts. of cheese 
are imported annually, and from 20,000 to 30,000 exported. 
The average value of the butter was calculated at 86^. per cwt. 
in 1875, and 120s. in 1874, the average of several years being 
about 100s.; the value of the cheese does not appear to fluctuate 
so much, and may be taken at 64s. per cwt. The total value of 
the imports of these articles varies between l,250,000i and 
l,500,000i sterling. If to these statements it is added that be¬ 
tween 18,000 and 20,000 cows are required to supply the 500,000 
inhabitants of Hamburg with milk, at a cost approaching 
500,000/. sterling per annum, it will be realised that the town of 
Hamburg has a living interest in matters pertaining to the dairy. 

The Exhibition was proposed in the first instance by the 
Dairy Association, which was established at Bremen in 1874, 
a|id the scheme, as originally drawn out, did not contemplate 
tb|p offer of any prizes. On this point the prospectus stated— 

Evpry article exhibited will be subjected to the thorough scrutiny of 
appoli^t^ Jurors, as far as it is practicable, and the result of this exammatiou 
wdl be Wade public, naming the number in the Catalogue. 

Exhibitor will be allowed to make what use he likes of such 
heport. 

To every group at least three Jurors will be appointed. 

During the examination, the articles will be taken care of as much as 
possble. 

The vewicts of the Jurors will be published as speedily as possible. 

This professiolal judgment of all the articles exhibited is to take the place 
of the usual awalsffing of prizes, according to the rules of stipulated competi¬ 
tion ; however th^ Exhibition Committee reserve to themselves the privilege 
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of distributing prizes for especially prominent productions, or particular 
ability in promoting the interest of the dairy; the particulars of which will 
be af^wa^ published. 

The Exhibition was divided into two great sections, one 
being devoted to milk and its products, and the other to 
machines and other aids to the preservation of milk and the 
manufacture of its products. In other words,;, in the latter 
section one found the means employed, and in the former the 
results obtained. Live-stock and natural feeding materials were 
excluded, but artificial foods were allotted a subjection. The 
two sections were subdivided as follows:— 


Section I.— MUk and Milk-products. 

Group 1.—Preserved and condensed milk. 

Group 2.—^Butter. 

A. Fresh butter for consumption in the neighbourhood of its manu¬ 

facture. 
a. Salted. 
h. Unsalted. 

B. Keeping butter, suitable for shipment to distant places. 

a. Winter butter, old and new-milk butter in casks, and wai- 
ranted to keep sweet at least four weeks. 
h. Summer (or grass) and autumn (or stubble) butter. 

C. Preserved butter, in tins, or otherwise packed for long keeping, or 

intended for that purpose. 

D. Whey butter. 

E. Melt^ butter. 

F. Artificial butter (admitted for comparison). 

Group 3.—Cheese. 

A. Cheese from cows’ milk. 

1. Skim-milk cheese. 

a. From milk skimmed after 12 hours’ standing. 
h. From milk skimmed after standing more than 12 hours. 

2. Export cheese. 

3. German, Dutch Danish, English, French, Swiss, &c., cheese* 

B. Cheese from goats’ milk. 

C. Cheese from sheep’s milk. 

Group 4.—^Various milk-products (milk-sugar, milk-vinegar, &c.). 

Section II.— Implements and Auxiliary Materkds used in the Xairy* 

Group 1.—^Machines, implements, and utensils, for the carriage md keeping 
of milk, which are used in the dairy from the time of milkirg to the 
or consumption of milk or its produce. 

Group 2,—Complete fittings for the ^iry, collections of inrplements, and 
machines. 

Group 8.—^Auxiliary materials: as rennet and oolouiing-m^tters. 

Gtoup 4.—Cattle-food, exclusive of straw, hay, and grain. 
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Group 6.—Scientific articles. 

A. Scientific instruments. 

B. Models. 

C. Drawings, plans, descriptions, statistical works, &c. 

D. Means of instruction. 

In the absence of the oiSer of prizes for the best articles 
entered in these several classes, the inducement to exhibitors 
must be sought in the chance of their finding new customers for 
their productions; and as this consideration is of little value to 
English farnlers, who have already the best market at home, 
the fact that there were only about half-a-dozen exhibits of 
cheese and butter from the British Islands is easily accounted 
for. To Continental farmers, and especially to those living* 
in countries where agriculture, and more particularly dairy¬ 
farming, is beginning to advance, the Exhibition afforded a 
grand opportunity of showing the dealers of Hamburg and other 
great towns in consi^ming countries the improved quality of 
their dairy produce. A short review of the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition will show how extensively the opportunity was seized, 
and what an effective organisation was brought to l^ar upon it 
in some of the more remote provinces. There were, in round 
numbers, nearly 700 entries of butter, 400 of cheese, and 600 of 
implements and other aids to the manufacture of dairy-products.. 
Exhibitors were allowed to give, in addition to the description 
of their entries, a short sketch of their farm and farming; viz., 
nature of the soil and subsoil, number and breed of cows, 
summer and winter fodder, average yield of milk per cow, 
method of making the cheese or butter pursued on the farm. 
These short statements invested with interest samples of cheese 
and butter which otherwise would have had little attraction for 
anyone but a merchant or dealer. Again, several foreign states 
and some provinces of the German empire sent ‘‘ National col¬ 
lections,” and the list of the first detachment of these was usuaUy 
preceded by a short sketch of the agriculture of the country or 
province, or a separate pamphlet was distributed gratis by the 
Commissioner in charge of the collection. That nothing should 
be wanting to enable the visitor to appreciate the Exhibition, 
the Catalogue was prefaced by a short memoir on the Haititburg 
trade in dairy moducts; and the Committee also issued a Hand¬ 
book to the Dairy-farming of the several provinces of the 
German Empire. 

Although no prizes were offered by the Committee, yet after 
the entries had l^n made, the German Emperor offerra a work 
of art worth 300/. for whatever might be deemed most meri¬ 
torious connected with the Exhibition. This offer led to 
several others, and the following is the list of Awards;— 
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Prizes, Awards, 

Gekeral. 

A Work of Art, value 300/., offered by the Count Schlieffen of Scblieffen 
German Emperor. bur?, near Lalendorf. 

A Silver Cup offered by the Grand Duke of Dr. W. Fleischmann of Baden, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, for some distin- near Lalendorf. 
guished achievement in Dairying. 

Pilteen Pounds offered by the Royal Agri- Collection exhibited by Finland, 
cultural Society of for Dairy pro¬ 
ducts. 

A box containing One Hundred Pounds of- The milk-business of the Asso- 
Icied by the Prussian Ministry of Agri- ciated Farmers in Hamburg, 
culture, for the best achievement of an of 1863. 
associated Dairy. 

A piece of Plate, value Five Pounds, offered Inspector Lubbe of Sierhagen, 
by the Schleswig-Holstein Agricultural near Neustadt. 

Society, for the best exhibit of Schleswig- 
Holstein Butter. 

Fresh Butter. 

A box containing Twenty-five Pounds Herr Strauss, Amtsrath, near 

offered by the Senate of Hamburg. Gross-Oschersleben. 

A piece of Plate, value Ten Pounds, offered Herr Egan of Bernstein, ^Steiu 
by the Hamburg ladies. am Anger, Hungary. 

Seven Pounds Ten Shillings offered by the Herr Rumsfeld of Bctheln, near 
Westphalian Agricultural Society. Gropau, Hanover. 

Keeping Butter. 

A box containing Twenty-five Pounds Herr Lubbo of Sierhagen, near 

offered by the Senate of Hamburg. Neustadt. 

Twenty-five Pounds offered by the Altona Herr Ankerjerne of Banders, 
Chamber of Commerce. Denmark. 

Twelve Pounds Ten Shillings offered by the Herr Radbruch of Warteburg, 
Hamburg Society for promoting useful near Gettorf. 
and artistic industries. 

Ten Pounds offered by the Butter-merchants Herr C. Viroger of Aarhuus, 
of Altona (Dairy not to exceed 100 cows). Denmark. 

Ten Pounds ofifer^ by the same. Messrs. Heinecken and Zooteu 

of Amsterdam. 

A piece of Plate, value Fifteen Pounds, Herr Wriedt of Giistorf, near 
offered by the Hamburg Hotel and Re- Plon, Holstein, 
staurant Keepers, for Stubble Butter. 

Preserved Butter. 

A box containing Twenty-five ' Pounds Not awarded, 
offered by the Senate of Hamburg. 

Cheese. 

A box containing Twenty-five Pounds Count Schlieffen of Schlieffen- 
offered by the Senate of Hamburg. burg, Mecklenburg. 

Twelve Pounds Ten Shillings offered by the Count Hamilton of Blomburg, 
Hamburg Society for promoting useful Sweden, 
and artistic industries. 

Ten Pounds offered by the Hamburg Hotel Not awarded, 
and Restaurant Keepers. 
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Five Pounds offered by the Altona Butter- Mr. Heinecken of Amsterdam, 
merchants, for last year’s Dutch skim 
Cheese. 

Dairy Implehents and Accessories. 

Machines. 

Two boxes, each containing Twenty-five Ist Prize to Herr Carl Lund of 
Pounds, offered by the Senate of Hamburg. Copenhagen. 

2nd Prize to Herr Albom of 
Hildeshf^m. 

Collection of Dairy Implements and Utensils. 

A box containing Twenty-five Pounds Herr Carlshiitte of Bendsburg* 
offered by the Senate of Hamburg. 

A piece of Plate offered by their Imperial Herr Albom of Hildesheim. 
BUghnesses the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany. 

A Silver Dinner Service offered by Herr Herr Benno Martiny of Lizthof, 
Albertus von Ohlendorff, for the best and for his general efforts to 
most complete Collection of Implements improve Dairy Farming, 
and Utensils applied to Dairying. 

Scientific Appliances. 

A box containing Twenty-five Pounds Herr Schatzmann of Lausanne, 
offered by the Senate of Hamburg. for his long-continued and 

pioneering activity in dairy- 
farming, as well as for various 
services to the Exhibition. 

A piece'of Plate offered by Herr Kafemann Herr C. J. Wickberg of Hel- 
of Danzig, Proprietor of the Milch- singfors, Finland, for the Maps 
zeitung.” and Drawings exhibited by 

him, and for their influence 
upon the improvement of the 
Dairying of that country. 

Means of Instruction in Dairying. 

A piece of Plate offered by the Grand Duke Mrs. Helene Beckhusen of Ras- 
of Oldenburg, for the best set of books tede, Oldenburg, 
recording the operations of a Dairy for 
12 months, and showing their technical 
and economical relations. 

Five Pounds offered by the Agricultural Herr Daniel Goebel of Wese- 
Society of Hildesheim, for a similar set of leyhof, near Flensburg. 
books kept in an associated Dairy. 

In addition to the foregoing, the butter merchants of Hamburg 
offered two prizes of the value of 251. each, one for an EJxpla* 
nation of the cause of butter becoming rancid (st(^ bildung\ 
with a means of preventing it; and the other for an Explanation 
of the cause of butter becoming oily, with a means of preventing 
it. As none of the prizes were offer^ until after the entries had 
closed, there was no competition for these, so the Jury divided 
the 50Z. into four eaual prizes, and awarded them to special 
exhibits of butter, viz., (1) The Finland Collection, (2) Herr 
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Ihlefeld of Friedrichsdorf, near Heidekaten^ Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, (3) Herr C. Wachtmeister, of Hildesborg, Landskrona, 
Sweden, (4) Associated Dairy of Zieten, East Prussia. 

A very practical addition to the arrangements usually seen at 
Dairy-shows was^ an establishment designated a Kosthalle,’^ 
or Tasting-stall; the only drawback to which was the not un¬ 
common one that the public patronised it in far larger numbers 
than could be properly serv^ in the space which was devoted 
to it, and by the number of attendants who were allotted for the 
sale of the samples. The following extract from the rules will 
give a clear idea of the nature and object of this institution :— 

Areanqements fob the Tasting-stall. 

1. Beside the Dairy Exhibition, a Tasting-stall will be erected for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the visitors to taste the produce exhibited; thus giving the 
exhibitors the opportunity of making their goods better known, than by 
merely exposing them for view. 

2. Every description of goods which is admitted to the Exhibition, and is 
suitable for tasting, can be sent to the Tasting-stall; namely, every descrip¬ 
tion of butter and cheese; of every sort not less than 2 kilo (4i lbs.), and not 
more than 5 kilo (lOi lbs.) must be delivered. 

3. It will be entirely left to the option of the exhibitors to send goods to 
the Tasting-stall or not; however, it will be in their interest, as well as in 
that of visitors, if opportunity is afforded of tasting the goods, m order to form 
a right judgment. 

4. The exhibitors who send goods to the Tasting-stall must name the 
selling price and quantity sent, for which the Exhibition Committee will pay 
them; but in case that no compensation should be asked, the proceeds will be 
used in defraying the expenses of the Exhibition. 

Butter. 

The processes of butter-making generally adopted on the Con¬ 
tinent may be resolved into two classes, in one of which the 
cream is churned sweet and in the other sour. Occasionally the 
milk is churned in large dairies. These methods are well known 
and need no description ; but a variation in the process of making 
butter from sweet cream, which has recently been extensively 
adopted in Northern Europe, may be usefully mentioned. The 
milk is set in deep cans, which are placed in a tank and sur¬ 
rounded with a mixture of ice and water, so as to reduce the 
temperature of the milk as much as possible, generally to about 
42° Fahr. The effect of this low temperature is to cause the 
cream to rise so rapidly, that nearly the whole of it can be got 
after 12 hours’ setting. A Swedish farmer, Mr. Swartz, of Hof- 
g&rden, near Wadstena, discovered this peculiar effect of a very 
low temperature upon milk, and appreciated its importance as 
a factor in the manufacture of the l^st Quality of keeping butter. 
By churning cream absolutely sweet, tne minimum amount of 
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curd is obtained with the butter, and as curd is the ingredient 
which contributes most to spoil the taste of butter after it has 
been kept some time, Mr. Swartz’s discovery was of incalculable 
benefit to those who produced butter for export, in countries 
where ice is easily obtained. This system, repeatedly quoted 
in the catalogue of the exhibition as “ Swartz’s Verfahren,” is 
now extensively practised throughout the north of Europe, and 
has been the direct cause of the great improvement in the quality 
of much, if not most, of the butter which is sent to Hamburg 
and to England from Sweden, Finland, Denmark, and North 
Germany. The enthusiastic reception of this veteran dairyman 
at the banquets held during the period of the Exhibition, 
testified most eloquently to the estimation in which his discovery 
is held. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that no system of setting 
milk or of churning cream is in itself sufficient for the production 
of the best quality of butter. The Jury were therefore requested 
to report upon each exhibit under the heads of ** Taste,” 

Colour,” “ Salt,” “ Working,” ‘‘ Packing,” and ‘‘ General 
Quality ” ; and also to make any special remarks that seemed 
to them desirable. They observe that such matters as colour 
and saltness depend chiefly upon the prevailing taste of the 
market for which the butter is destined, but sometimes upon the 
traditionary practices of the locality in which it is made. The 
taste, however^ and still more the working and packing depend 
upon the skill with which the various operations are conducted, 
from the feeding of the cows to the final operation of packing for 
market. The Judges were instructed to classify their judgment 
under the following heads:—^“Very Fine,” “Fine,” “Good,” 

Middling,” “Ordinary,” and “Bad;” and they reported that 
while they had given very wide limits to the qualities of colour 
and saltness, they were of opinion that, owing to the prevalence 
of two faults, viz., churning the cream too sour, and overworking 
the butter, a comparatively small proportion of exhibits could 
be classed as “Fine” and Very Fine.’’ For instance, of butter 
intended for immediate consumption, there was but one exhibit 
stamped as “ Very Fine” in each of the two classes (salted and 
unsalted), and in each case the honourable exception came from 
the remote Russian province of Finland. In the class of “ l*Sack- 
ing Butter made in winter,” the awards of “ very fine ” ilreie 
Schleswig-Holstein, 4 exhibits; Sweden, 3; and Denmark, 7, 
while other districts failed to obtain any such distinction, as 
also did the whole of the exhibitors of “ Packing Butter made 
in summer and autumn,” although in this class Denmark and 
Finland (notwithstanding the rigour of its winter climate) were 
strong in examples of Fine ” butter. 
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The following statement will give an idea of the extent of the 
exhibition of butter as a whole, and of the “ national collections ^ 
which formed so conspicuous a feature of it:— 

Section I. ^ . 

Ko. of 
entries. 


Condensed and Preserved Milk.. 13 

Section II. 

A. a. Fresh Butter (salted):— 

Schleswig-Holstein Collection. 12 

‘Westphalian „ 16 

Oldenburg „ 21 

Hildesheim „ 18 

Pnissian „ 10 

Bussian „ 8 

Finland „ 28 

Other exhibits .. 60 

— 168 

A. h. Fresh Butter (unsalted) :—* 

Finland Collection.. .. .. 29 

Other exhibits ..18 

— 47 

B. a. Keeping Butter, made in winter:— 

Schleswig-Holstein Collection. 95 

Swedish „ 36 

Danish „ 39 

Prussian „ 65 

Kussian Baltic „ 23 

Bussian „ 3 

Finland •„ 27 

Other exhibits.49 

— 327 

B. h. Keeping Butter, made in summer or autumn :— 

Schleswig-Holstein Collection.18 

Danish „ 1 

Westphalian „ 2 

Dutch „ 3 

Prussian „ 7 

Bussian Baltic „ 3 

Finland „ 10 

Other exhibits. 6 

— 50 

C. Preserved Butter:— 

Swedish Collection. 3 

Danish „ .20 

Other exhibits .. .28 

— 61 

D. Whey Butter.. .. 4 

£. Melted Butter. 7 

F. Artificial Butter .11 


665 
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It is jperhaps necessary to mention that bj Preserved 
Butter” IS meant butter packed in tins hermetically sealed, and 
intended chiefly for exportation to tropical countries. The 
method of making and packing this butter I have already 
described in my report on Denmark. “Melted Butter,” as 
its name implies, has been subjected to the action of heat, in 
fact it has been boiled ; and although this process destroys the 
flavour of the butter, it prevents it from turning sour. This 
butter is chiefly used for culinary purposes. “ Artificial Butter ” 
is made by the Mege process from animal fat, mixed with a 
larger or smaller proportion of real butter. Like melted butter, 
it is doubtless a useful substance in the kitchen, but is not likely 
to supersede the real article for direct consumption, except to 
the extent to which it is used as an adulterating ingredient. 


CnEEsr. 

Cheese-making, as a general rule, is not only a much more 
complicated process than butter-making, but it admits of an 
almost infinite variety of processes, both before and after the 
one essential stage of separating the curd from the whey; and 
the products obtained differ very widely from each other. It 
may be convenient to divide cheese into two great groups, viz., 
liard cheese and soft cheese. In England our celebrated kinds 
are all of the former class ; and, except in a few limited districts, 
the English soft cheese is known all over the country under the 
general name of “ Cream Cheese.” English cheese-makers 
endeavour, as far as possible, to obtain a clean delicate flavour 
and an agreeable aroma ; for cheese in England is looked upon 
as a wholesome and nutritious article of food. On the European 
continent, the hard kinds of cheese are well represented by the 
Gruyere, the Dutch makes, and by the Italian Gorgonzola, which 
is the continental representative of our Stilton; but even these 
kinds, which are to a great extent manufactured for exportation, 
are characterised by a more pungent flavour than is desired in 
cheeses of English make. The continental varieties of soft cheese 
are very numerous, and with the exception of some of the more 
delicate French sorts, are nearly all noted for their high flavonr 
and disagreeable smell. These cheeses, however, are held in 
great estimation in European countries as a flavouring material, 
a very small portion being sufficient to produce the desired effect 
upon the palate. The kinds of cheese which the working classes 
use as an article of food are made from skim-milk, buttermilk, 
or even whey ; and in many districts an additional aromatic 
flavour is imparted to them by mixing carraway or cummin 
seeds with the curd. An enumeration of all the different kinds 
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•exhibited at Hamburg would convey no idea to the reader, 
while a description of them would require more than a whole 
number of the ^ Journal.’ It will be sufficient to mention that 
more than fifty well-defined kinds of cheese were exhibited, 
and that they came from the different countries in the following 
numbers:— 


Cheese fron Cows* Milk:— 

Schleswig-Holstein Collection . 20 

Danish „ . ^ ^ 

Westphalian „ 9 

Prussian „ 32 

Dutch 110 

Swedish „ 16 

Oldenburg „ 4 

Hildesheim „ 14 

Swiss „ 13 

Italian „ 19 

Eussian „ 9 

Russian Baltic Province .. 6 

Eussian Finland „ 1 

Various countries. 82 

-369 

Cheese from Goats’Milk . .. 1 

Cheese from Sheep’s Milk. 2 

Sundry Milk products. 6 


368 

With regard to the quality of the cheese exhibited, the Judges 
reported that if more care and observation were brought to bear 
upon the process of cheese-making, a far better product would 
be obtained in the majority of instances. At the same time 
they had no difficulty in selecting several of the cheeses exhibited 
as worthy of the highest commendation. Accordingly 21 
exhibits were decorated as “ Very Fine,” and of these 13 were 
Dutch, 3 Swedish, 1 Norwegian, 1 English, 2 German, and 
1 Austrian. It should, however, be added, that several of the 
Dutch cheeses thus distinguished were “cream cheeses” by 
description, although to all appearance of the ordinary Dutch 
make. 

One of the Judges of cheese, Mr. Eastty, of the firm of Eastty 
and Corderoy, Hibernia Chambers, London, was nominated by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and I have much pleasure in 
appending his Report on this portion of the Exhibition. 

“In accordance with your request, I now make the attempt 
to give expression to my opinion concerning the Cheese shown 
at the Hamburg Exhibition. 

“ You will from your own observation be aware how inade¬ 
quate an attempt was made to show our home production; and 
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the few cheeses that were entered would convey no true idea even 
of the external beauty which characterises some of our English 
dairies, and which are equally distinguished by their rich qu^ity, 
clear colour, and pure flavour. 

“ The American cheeses that were shown were, perhaps, even 
more destitute of the points of excellence which have made them 
so deservedly popular in this country, and created a trade of such 
enormous proportions. 

“The Exhibition was most creditable to the dairymen of 
various districts on the European Continent, but its interest 
would undoubtedly have been much enhanced by a more ample 
show of some of our handsome English cheese. It may be that 
the good markets at the present time render it a matter of indif¬ 
ference to our dairy farmers to find new fields for distribution ; 
bfh: it is not always so, and on the principle that supply creates 
demand, the consumption of cheese as an article of food might 
be greatly increased on the Continent. In some seasons (as 
witness that of 1876), other than home channels are wanted to 
save much cheese from going to utter putrefaction, while at 
present, English, or, as they will persist in calling it, ‘ Chester 
cheese,’ is retailed in France, Germany, and other parts, at more 
than double the price made here. 

“The solitary Stilton exhibited cut but a poor figure in 
comparison with some fine Roquefort. 

“As, howevw, the Exhibition consisted mainly of cheese 
made on the Continent, it is perhaps difficult to put any report 
into such a shape as will interest any of our dairymen in 
England. 

“ I was pleased to observe some Swedish cheese made on the 
Cheddar pattern, though one only of the group proved itself 
entitled to any praise on the score of internal merit. Yet as to 
shape and make the whole would have passed muster in company 
with some of our good Somerset cheese. Russian cheese, how¬ 
ever, took a high place in my estimation as to appearance and 
really fair quality, being upright, well made, and tolerably rich. 
If facilities exist there to make such cheese to any extent, and 
at moderate cost, they would certainly find a good market in 
this country, and pass over the cheesemonger’s counter inter¬ 
changeably with Cheddar, Cheshire, and American cheese.^ 

“ With regard to other sorts, Dutch made an imposing appear^ 
ance, and deserved high commendation. Their merits, how¬ 
ever, are sufficiently esteemed in particular districts (mainly onr 
eastern and southern counties) to render any special remarks 
superfluous, and in those districts, notwithstanding the exces¬ 
sively high prices now ruling, they find a large consumption. 

“ Parmesan and Gruyere also made a show which must have 
VOL. xm.—s. s. 2 I 
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gratified the epicurean eye, but except as a mere article of luxury 
would make no appeal to the British palate. 

“As to some other sorts, which it would be invidious to 
describe or distinguish by naming the districts from which they 
came, I do not exaggerate when I say that not only would such 
descriptions not enter any English mouth, but they would not 
even find house room in this country. 

“With the hypercritical taste superinduced by'the meritorious 
qualities of much of our English and American cheese, and the 
almost universal demand in our large towns for mild flavour 
combined with rich quality, I have come to the conclusion that 
but little cheese will for the present be made on the Continent 
of Europe which can in any way come into competition with 
that of our own dairy districts. 

“ Cheese eating abroad is essentially a different thing from 
the custom in England. In some foreign parts a morsel to 
sting the tongue is all that is generally desired. Here, it must 
be remembered, it is an article of food, and that of the most 
nutritious character. For the labourer or hungry huntsman it 
is a dish which can be brought out at a moment^s notice. In 
mild weather, too, it serves the poorer classes for a meal, while 
a fire is rendered unnecessary for its preparation. 

“ The traditions and uses of our fine English cheese retain all 
their force to encourage the manufacture of similar qualities in 
whatever quarter of the world they can be produced. In pro¬ 
portion as high prices remove this article from the tables of the 
people, a void is felt in domestic life which fully justifies the 
lament and philosophy of our great dramatist, 

‘ Why, my cheese, my digestion, why hast thou not served thyself in to 
my table so many meals ? ’ 

“ Yours most truly, 

“John Eastty. 

“ London, 10th March, 1877.” 

In addition to these remarks it should be stated that all the 
countries of northern Europe strive to produce a quality of 
cheese that will find a ready sale in English markets. The 
round Dutch, or Edam, cheese has for many years been a 
favourite cheese in some parts of England, and especially in the 
Eastern counties, where it is said to command a higher price 
than its intrinsic merit would alone warrant. The exhibition of 
Dutch cheese at Hamburg gave a most instructive clue to the 
success which has attended the introduction of that article into 
England. The ten dozen or so of these cheeses exhibited every 
variety of shape, colour, and richness, and the object of each 
^uriation from the familiar Edam was to bring, the cheese into 
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accord with the taste or fancy of the market for which it was 
destined. Thus two exhibitors showed collections of Dutch 
cheese made partly in May, partly in summer, and partly in 
autumn, and designed for exportation to all quarters of the 
globe, each cheese being marked with the country of its desti¬ 
nation — for instance England, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden (with an admixture of carraways), Medi¬ 
terranean countries, Turkey, Russia, East and West Indies, 
South America, &c., &c. 

It was also most interesting to see that a Russian dairy-school 
had sent a Cheddar, a Brie, and a Swiss green cheese (Kraute- 
ka^e), all made from the milk of cows kept at the school-farm, 
and although the jury did not commend any of the Russian 
cheese exhibited, there can be no doubt that great efforts are 
being made in several provinces of the Empire to improve the 
quality of their dairy products by the establishment of dairy- 
schools, and the employment of travelling instructors. The 
magnificent exhibition of butter from the province of Finland 
was a proof of the success which has already attended these 
efforts in that department of dairy production. This success 
could not, however, have been achieved without the adoption of 
Mr. Swartz’s method of cooling the milk, and skimming after 
twelve hours’ setting, and although by this means most of the 
cream is obtained, and the butter realises a very high price, a 
sufficient residuum is left to make its profitable disposal a matter 
of some importance. Mr. Busck, jun., of Copenhagen, the 
Manager of the Danish Preserved Butter Company, has devoted 
much attention to the subject, and has recommended a method 
of cheese-making to those farmers who supply his company with 
butter made in accordance with his rules.* Mr. Busck has 
kindly favoured me with the following brief sketch of this 
system :— 

In order to obtain the best result, it is necessary that the sweet butter-milk 
should be mixed with the tweWe-hours-old skim-milk—a suitable proportion 
would be a hundred pounds of butter-milk and four to six hundred 
pounds of skim-milk. The butter-milk must always be taken immediately 
after the stopping of the churn, and will then give a good result both 
^ to quantity and quality; the skim-milk m the cheese-tub must always 
be heated and ready to receive the butter-milk as soon as the butter is 
taken out of the churn, iqxin which the cheese-colourmg (three- to foui> 
hundredths of a lb. to 1000 lbs. of milk, and two- to three-hundredths of a lb. 
of the rennet manufactured by Mr. Christopher Hansen, of Copenhagen, to 
100 lbs. of milk) is added immediately. The quantity of rennet to be 
employed depends upon the freshness of the milk ; the richer the milk the 
mord rennet. The temperature of tlie milk ought to be, in the dry warm 
season—May to November—^90 to 93 degrees Fahr.; from November to May, 
two to five degrees higher, and no farther heating must take place. The curdling 

* ‘ Journal Royal Agricultural Society,* 2ud series, vol. xiL, p. 850,1876. 
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time—that is, the time from the adding of the rennet until the cutting begins 
—ought to bo about 20 minutes, not above 30 minutes, and the cheese-tuh 
must during this time he covered with a lid. The cheese must be cut with great 
care. The best way of doing this is with a “ lyre,” or compound cheese-knife, 
first one way and then the other, so as to produce little squares; after this the 
mass is stiiTed to make it still finer, first very slowly, then allittle quicker. 
When it is sufficiently fine it is left for some minutes to settle, upon which 
the whey is drawn oft, and the cheese-mass is heaped up in the middle of the 
tub, and covered with a hell-shaped cover, that the greater part of the whey may 
slowly run off without reducing the temperature of the cheese. After this, it i» 
cut with a knife into small squares, and passed twice through the cheese-mill. 
The mass— which ought now to he of a temperature of 82 to 93 degrees —is 
gently placed in smooth layers in the cheese-moulds which arc then ])ut into 
the press. The cheese is turned three times, the first time after the la])se of 
an hour, the second time after a lapse of two hours, and the third time two- 
hours later, when the date of its manufacture is aftixed. Well diied and 
perfectly clean cloths must be used at all times. In the evening the cheese is 
taken out of the press, and laid, for four days and nights, in a stiong salt 
pickle, and in which it is turned every twelve hours, and each time a handful 
of coarse salt spread upon the cheese. In winter the cheese is kept for two to- 
three weeks in a diy place, being carefully turned daily, so as not to damage 
the edges, as a good api^earance, next to "ood flavour, always increases the 
value. Now the cheese should be placed m a dry cellar, and must continue to 
be tinned every day, and dried with a cloth. In summer, when the air is dry 
and warm, the ficsh cheese may be taken direct from the pickle to the cellar, 
wnich ought to be kept dry and well ventilated. A good result of all cheese¬ 
making demands great care as regards the temperature and curdling time, as 
well as in the cutting and in the draining of the whey, for the particles of fat 
in the mass of cheese may easily be lost in the whey by violent treatment. It 
is of the greatist consequence that the mass of cheese should he as warm as 
possible when pilaced in the moulds, and it must, theieforc, not he omitted to 
cover the mass while heaped up in the middle of the tub that the whey may 
run off. Full pressure must never be jmt on directly, but must lie eflected 
with one weight first, two weights aftei the fiist turning, and thiee weights 
after the last turning of the cheese, as violence, m this stage, may also bo 
attended with bad results. If the huttcr-milk is not taken immediately after 
the stopping of the chum, or is heated together with the shim-milk, it will spoil 
the cheese hy making it hitter. The temjHTature of the cheese-room ought to 
be between 45 and 65 degrees Fahrenheit. In winter it is quite necessary to 
have all utensils, such as cheese-moulds, &c., as well as the room wdiere the 
cheeses under press arc kept, properly heated—about 65 demees Fahrenheit; 
the mass might otherwise be too suddenly cooled down duiiiig the process, 
or before it is ready to come from the jiress, which will more or less injure 
the cheese. The first twelve days after calving, the milk can only im¬ 
prove the cheese, whereas it has quite a contiary effect ujKin the butter, for 
which reason it may be used, together with the skim-milk, without previous 
skimming. 


Implements. 

This department of the Exhibition was well filled with 
varieties of chums and cheese-tubs, butter-workers and cheese* 
presses, and all other dairy-appliances. Almost every known 
variety of churn was represented, and some few that are more or 
leHB novel. Amongst the la*tter was a Bullard’# “ Patent Oscil- 
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lating Churn,'* exhibited by Messrs. Braymann and Filler, of 
Hamburg, and apparently the same as that described by Mr. 
Coleman in his Report on the Philadelphia Exhibition also a 

Cataract Churn,” in which the cream was dashed by a revolv¬ 
ing dash-board upwards and outwards against the circumference 
of an upright churn, furnished also with fixed dash-boards, which 
then gave the cream a return motion towards the centre, so that 
it appeared to fall over like a cataract from all round the churn 
to the axis of the revolving dash-board. The action looked 
pretty but not practical, and in the opinion of the Judges the 
churn was complicated, and not well adapted for its purpose, 
besides being difficult to clean. However, it pleased the 
public, and it was stated that a large number of the chums 
were sold. 

Butter-working machines, both straight and circular, were 
exhibited in great variety, but with no sufficiently striking 
novelty to call for special description. These implements are 
coming into general use in the dairies of the north of Europe, 
and it seems remarkable that they have not yet attracted more 
attention in England.! 

The cheese-tubs and cheese-presses were of the familiar forms, 
and included American factory sizes of the former. 

Lawrence's milk-cooler was exhibited in its original form, and 
with modifications. The Judges submitted one of the original 
machines to a competitive trial against a new form exhibited by 
Messrs. Boldt and Vogel, of Hamburg, and having the flutings 
elongated in section instead of semicircular. The result was 
considerably in favour of the latter. 

Three firms exhibited complete collections of dairy-apparatus, 
including steam-engines and every means and appliance ne¬ 
cessary for a dairy worked under some special system. For 
instance: the Carlshiitte Company exhibited a collection 
suitable for the Holstein dairy-system, including the broad flat 
milk-pans, and the skimming-rake described and figured in 
my report on that subject. This collection was very good, and 
was awarded a prize of 25/. and a box offered by the Senate of 
Hamburg. Mr. Alborn, of Hildesheim, on the other hand, 
exhibited a complete set of fittings necessary for dairying upon 
Mr. Swartz’s system, which is now fast supplanting the old 
methods, wherever ice can be conveniently procured. The 
Judges reported very highly of this collection, and awarded it 
the piece of plate ofored by the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany; and its use was practically demonstrated by the 

♦ ‘Journal of tlio Boyal Agricultural Society/ anfc, p 82. 

t For figures and dtscr’ptions of these machines, see vol. xi., p, 225, and 
vol. xii.. p. 349, 01 the second series of this Journal. 
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exhibitor haying butter and cheese made daily before the public 
on Mr. Swartz’s method. 

The total cost of the Exhibition, exclusive of the value of the 
prizes, amounted to 52,986 marks, or nearly 2650Z.; and the 
receipts from all sources came to 42,229 marks, or 2110Z.; 
leaving a deficit of 540/. Of this sum, 500/. >was covered by 
the surplus of an Agricultural Exhibition held in 1863, which 
had been placed at the disposal of the Executive Committee of 
the Dairy Show, and the remainder was subscribed by the mem¬ 
bers of the committee, so that the guarantors were not called 
upon to contribute. 

The holding of the Exhibition was made the occasion of lec¬ 
tures in the afternoons and banquets in the evenings; and the 
hospitality and kindness of the German people were never more 
conspicuous. The officers of the Exhibition earned the warmest 
thanks of all the delegates, and more particularly of those who 
attended as representatives of the English Societies. Several of 
these gentlemen I knew or had corresponded with before, and 
nothing could be more cordial than their reception of me, both 
personally and officially ; while, in addition to the increased 
knowledge of dairy-farming which the Exhibition enabled me 
to acquire, I have the most pleasing reminiscence of the many 
new friendships which I formed on the occasion. 


XXIII.— Further Notes of Experiments at the Brown Institution 
on the Communication of Foot and-Mouth Disease from Diseased 
to Healthy Animals, By W. Duguid, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Institution. 

In a Report already published in the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society,’* Dr. Sanderson gave an account of some 
preliminary experiments on foot-and-mouth disease, which ap¬ 
peared to show that under certain circumstances its communica¬ 
tion by mediate contagion is more difficult than is usually 
supposed. In the experiments in question, the infecting material 
was obtained at Deptford, either from live animals or (in one 
case) from an animal just slaughtered. In all these cases, the 
appearances of the disease were so characteristic that, although 
nothing was known of the previous history of the cases, no 
doubt could be entertained of their nature. 

Opportunities have since offered themselves for repeating the 


* Second Series, vol. xiii., p. 204. 
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most important of these observations, particularly those relating 
to the infecting power of the discharge from the mouth. For 
this purpose material was obtained, not from infected cattle just 
imported from the Continent, but from animals in the Metro¬ 
politan Cattle Market, reported by the Inspector as affected with 
loot-and-mouth disease. 

As before, three of the experimental animals at the BroWn 
Institution were fed, February 1st, 1877, with hay which was 
more or less soaked with the discharge from the mouths of the 
diseased animals. Subsequently, March 22nd, a fourth animal 
was treated in a similar manner. All of these acquired foot- 
and-mouth disease; the time of incubation in the several cases 
being thirty-six hours, two days, two days, and three days, the 
first indication of the disease being afforded by the increase of 
bodily temperature. In each case the rise of^ temperature was 
followed alter one day by the first appearance of the mouth 
eruption, which, twenty-four hours later, had assumed the vesi¬ 
cular form. 

The following Table exhibits the progress and duration of the 
disease:— 


Number 

( 

Temperature. 


1 Eruption 

of 

Animal. 

I I'int Hue. 

Maximum 

Reacheci 

Restoration to ' 
Normal. 

' Fir^t 

1 Appearance. 

Full 

Development. 

I. 

t 

48 hours . 

i 4tli day .. 

7th day .. 

1 

' 3rd d.iy .. 

4 th day. 

II. 

48 „ .. j 

4th jf 

7th „ .. 

' 3rd „ .. 

4th „ 

III. 

3r(l day .. j 

5th „ .. 

8th „ ' 

4th „ .. 1 

5th „ 

IV. 

3G hours .. ^ 

4th „ .. 

ttu „ .. 1 

1 

3rd „ .. 1 

4th „ 


The times stated in the Table are reckoned from the day on 
which the animals were fed on the soaked hay. 

The range of temperature was as follows :— 


Number 

of 

Animal 

Normal. 

1 First Rise 

1 

1 Maximum 

1 

I. 


' 1U2-5 

104-8 

II. 

101-99 


105-2 

III. 


! 103-1 


IV. 

101-55 

1 102-2 

1 

104-5 


The restoration of the temperature to the normal might be 
evidently taken in this disease as a good sign of convalescence, 
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for although at this period the scars on the mucous membranes 
were very obvious, the animals had already begun to feed and 
ruminate naturally. 

On the sixth day of the disease in the animal last experimented 
on, hay, soaked with discharge collected from the mouth, was 
given to two other healthy animals (the two three-year-olds), 
without any effect. It is interesting to notice that although the 
stableman who was employed in attending on the diseased 
animals had charge at the same time of four healthy ones, none 
of them were affected. 

In order to obtain information as to the risk of communica¬ 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease by litter removed from infected 
sheds, the bullock No. IV. was littered for eight days (f.e. the 
whole time of their illness) with the straw removed twice-a-day 
from Nos. L, II. and III., but it did not show any signs of 
infection. 

The promptitude with which the same animal was attacked 
several weeks after, when fed with soaked hay, proved that this 
immunity was not dependent on insusceptibility. Finally, the 
two remaining animals not used in previous experiments were 
littered in a similar manner with the straw removed from 
No. IV, during the whole time of its illness, but again without 
effect. 


XXIV .—Report upon the Liverpool Prize^Farm Competition in 

Lancashire^ Cheshire^ and North fVales, 1877 —Arable Farms, 

By Samuel D. Shirriff, Saltcoats, Drem. 

In connection with the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show, held 
at Liverpool last July, the Liverpool Local Committee offered 
prizes for the best-managed farms in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Denbighshire, Flintshire, and the Isle of Man. The Judges of 
the competing farms were appointed by the Society, and this 
Report is a record of the grounds upon whicli the Judges gave 
their awards in the classes of arable farms in the above-mentioned 
English and Welsh counties. The publication of the report on 
the Isle of Man competition is unavoidably deferred until the 
next number of the ‘ Journal.’ The competition was a large one, 
twenty-one farms being entered, classifi^ thus:— 

Class 1.—For the best-manaced arable farm of 150 acres and upwards 
in extent, having at least two-thirds of its area under rotation of cropping, 
50Z. 

Class 2.—For thebest-mannged arable farm of above 80 acres in extent and 
under 150 acres, having at least two-thirds of its area under rotation of crop¬ 
ping. First, 40Z. Second, 20L 

Class 3.—For the best-managed arable farm above 40 acres and under 80 
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acres in extent, having at least two-thirds of its area tinder rotation of crop- 
ping, 201, 

The Judges were instructed specially to consider— 

1. Geneml management with a view to profit. 

2. Productiveness of crops. 

3. Goodness and suitability of live-stock. 

4. Management of grass- and clover-lands. 

5. JState of gates, fences, roads, and general neatness. 

0, Book-keeping. 

These instructions, so simple and well arranged, prevented 
complication, while allowing full scope for comparison. In 
describing the nature of the country, 1 may say that generally 
the natural capabilities of the soil are not great; but as they 
have been aided by skilful management and large outlay, the 
district is now in a very high state of fertility. No district in 
England, however, shows a greater diversity as to soil, climate, 
and cultivation. The average rainfall is 26 inches, and the 
winter is comparatively mild, from proximity to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Before proceeding to detail the results of this competi¬ 
tion, I may mention that it is but a sequel of many other com¬ 
petitions which had previously taken place in the same district. 

The first heading lor the consideration of the Judges was 

General Management with a view to Profit. • 

Under this heading much depends upon the situation of the 
farm. I may here mention that all the competing farms under 
Class I., with one exception, and another farm which was with¬ 
drawn, were within easy carting distance of Liverpool or 
Manchester. The advantages of such a situation are very great, 
enabling the tenant to realise the highest prices for his produce, 
and to obtain liberal supplies of what may be called the ‘‘ Magic 
Wand of Agriculture;” namely, abundance of manure of all 
kinds. We have a happy illustration, in these competing 
farms around Liverpool, of those mercantile principles so often 
found wanting in agricultural practice, viz., a profitable system 
of‘ barter. The substantial success of these farms shows the 
benefit of freedom of cropping, combined with full liberty as to 
sale of produce. Even with the price of straw comparatively 
low, there is always a considerable balance in favour of the 
seller, although he may allow a liberal price for all the stable- 
dung of some livery stable where the horses are receiving 
full keep in hay and oats. It looks a fine thing on paper 
to say you will supply a large stable with straw, on condition 
of receiving all the dung as payment; but I have found from 
practical experience a considerable balance in favour of selling 
the straw and purchasing manure. This is another argument 
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in favour of allowing tenants to sell the produce of their farms 
and re-purchasing manure. There is no more expensive system 
of making manure than by compelling a farmer to utilise all his 
straw at home. The expense of making the straw fit for ap¬ 
plication to the land is enormous. In out-lying districts, far 
away from railways, which means from agricultural civilisation, 
a primitive system of agriculture may profitably exist; but 
only under a correspondingly low rent. I know that exception 
may be taken to some of these statements. The success of 
the agriculturists who surround Liverpool and Manchester will 
be entirely attributed to situation; but I wish that those who 
may think so would go and judge for themselves. What I 
hold is this—the facilities for the transport of every descrip¬ 
tion of farm-produce are now so great that the demands of our 
large cities are opened up to the farmers of the kingdom. The 
question therefore is. What proportion does rent bear to the 
cost of carriage? Although at first sight the balance may 
appear entirely in favour of farms situated near large towns, 
it can be shown that the margin of rent is almost equivalent to 
the cost of transport of produce, but of course the advantages 
of being able to deliver farm-produce direct from the farm are 
immense. I would here compliment the owners of the com¬ 
peting farms on the liberality of their covenants, which allow 
the tenants to sell whatever produce they choose ; though I 
admit the necessity for restrictions in regard to cropping in 
some instances, but this can only be compared to penal laws 
for bad behaviour, which are, unfortunately, a necessary evil. 

Another element of agricultural success the Judges found 
illustrated in a manner to be imitated and admired by all 
connected with agriculture—viz., the farmers themselves setting 
an example to their people, by earnest application to their 
business. Amidst the wail of agricultural distress, it is cheering 
to know that there is at least one district in the kingdom in 
which a meed of prosperity exists. 

Productiveness of Crops. 

Under the second heading. Productiveness of Crops^ the present 
situation again tells its tale, the principal sums realised being 
from sales of hay and straw. The announcement, just made, of 
the agricultural prosperity of the farmers in this district may 
surprise farmers in other districts, and it may be attributed to a 
combination of fortiviate circumstances. Possibly to some ex¬ 
tent it may be so ; but of this I feel assured, that the mercantile 
enterprise of Liverpool and Manchester merchants has imbued 
the agriculturists of the district with the same impetus. The 
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Judges were struck with the large amount of labour achieved 
on the farms with comparatively small appliances: so earnest 
was the application of the men, that it almost appeared as if a 
system of contract-work existed in every department, which was 
not so, but was merely the effect of every farm being well 
mastered. 

The success of those farmers cannot be attributed to low rents. 
The land is rented at its full value. I could give an instance 
where a naturally poor clay-farm was simply made to pay by 
the very highest farming combined with individual effort, which 
means that the tenant himself did the work of three ordinary 
labourers. 

The labourers in this district are well paid, and present a 
contrast to those of many districts of England, and the worst 
farming was observed where the labourers were underpaid. 

The labour-bill for the year may be estimated at a trifle over 
3Z. per acre. On some farms the labourers received from 95. to 
lOs. per week, with free board; where this was not supplied, 
2 I 5 . per week may be taken as a fair average. This may sound 
high in the ears of some farmers in the South; but it must be 
understood that these men work hard and honestly earn their 
hire. 

Live Stock. 

I now come, under the third heading, to speak of the Goodness 
and Suitability of the Live Stock. 

The Horses were most suitable for their work, combining both 
strength and activity. The breed is known as the ‘‘ Shire ” 
horse, and may be described as being larger and more powerful 
than the Clydesdale, with a slight dash of blood, and admi¬ 
rably adapted for the road. 

The Cows^ which may be described as a Shorthorn cross, 
were generally large, with fine frames, showing great capabilities 
for dairy purposes. 

The Feeding Cattle and Sheep may be described as a flying 
stock, and were only kept for a short time on the farms; the 
sheep are purchased in the autumn to eat up the aftermath, and 
generally fattened for sale about Christmas. Some farmers are 
in the habit of letting their foggage at so much per w6ek. 

The Pigs were generally a very fine breed. 

The Poultry made a very profitable branch of the farm; in 
one instance nearly IO 5 . per acre being lealised for poultry and 

eggs. 

Grass and Clover Lands. 

The fourth heading for consideration was Management of 
Grass and Clover Lands. 
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This branch of agriculture is a most important one in the 
district, as the principal revenue of the farm depends upon sales 
of hay. The fields, which are laid down in clover and rye¬ 
grass, are cut for three consecutive years. The mixture consists 
of clovers, including red, white, alsike, and cow-grass, with a 
small percentage of rib-grass, Dogstail, Timothy, and Cocksfoot, 
and, what I would consider it unnecessary to sow, trefoil, at the 
rate of 18 lbs. per acre ; and, in addition to these, half a bushel 
of perennial and half a bushel of Italian rye-grass are sown per 
acre. Some farmers, with advantage, adopt a system of renew¬ 
ing their grass-fields for the third crop with a little extra sowing 
of red clover. Here I would recommend an autumn sowing of 
Trifolium incarnatum, A double turn of the harrows, when the 
ground is a little soft in the autumn, is sufficient to cause it to 
spring without injury to the older grsisses. 

Gates and Fences. 

Fifth heading —State of Gatca^ Fences^ Roads^ and General 
Neatness, 

However excellent the cultivation of the fields may be, how 
completely a favourable impression is destroyed by seeing bad 
roads, gappy, ill-trimmed, irregular fences, and badly-hung, 
ruinous-looking gates 1 In this district everything was trim and 
neat, large sums having been expended jointly by landlord and 
tenant in eradicating the irregular old fences and renewing 
them all in straight lines. These young fences are well kept on 
the system of allowing the hedges to grow wide at the bottom 
and slope up gradually to a narrow top. The gates were all 
substantial and well hung, and in all our journeyings we scarcely 
met with what might be called a rotten gate. 1 

Book-Keeping. 

In regard to this it was not thought necessary to make any 
inspection. A great deal of agricultural success depends upon 
a thoroughly perfect system of iarm-books. It is true the bank¬ 
book may give a fair enough index either of the success or non¬ 
success of the year; but, seeing that various years must dovetail 
into each other, it is necessary to be able to refpr to the outlay 
required for those years. It would be advisable that every 
farmer should keep a day-book with a register of every event, a 
cash-book, and a ledger, and it would also be of great value to 
keep an account for every field on the farm, posted up on the 
same principles as a merchant does his traders’ accounts. I 
think this simile a true one, because an essential to success 
is thorough knowledge of a farm; to know the nature of ^ach 
field as thoroughly as a skilful physician does the habits and 
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constitutions of his patients. The merchant gives credit to 
those of his customers whom he knows he can trust, and the 
farmer must give credit in manures to the fields which he knows 
will repay the outlay. Thus, by keeping an accurate account of 
the produce of each field, also the manures applied to it, much 
valuable information may be obtained. 

Yearly Tenure. 

Before giving the opinion of the Judges upon the various 
farms, I would here make a few observations on the terms of 
occupancy. Of the whole number of competing farms, there 
was only one farmer who had a lease (21 years) ; the others were 
yearly tenants, mostly subject to two years’ notice. This system 
is cried down as being an insurmountable evil and complete 
barrier to agricultural improvement. But I am happy to say 
that our experience of its effects in regard to this inspection is 
not so. We found a perfect confidence existing betwixt land¬ 
lord and tenant; and so far from being a barrier to improve¬ 
ment, it will be seen, when details of the various farms in 
competition are given, how completely these particulars refute 
that statement! There were tenants who had occupied the 
farms, from father to son, who confidently and boldly carried 
on all improvements. Indeed, my own faith in leases is in a 
great degree shaken. Generally at the end of a lease a fresh 
valuation is taken, often before the improvements have recouped 
the tenant under his present lease; the yearly tenant goes on 
from year to year. Where extra buildings are required (and 
in some instances the benefit of an increase of them might be 
suggested), the money could be borrowed from one of the Lands 
Improvement Companies, and both principal and interest repaid 
at hi per cent, in 25 years. Tenants who require extra build¬ 
ings might apply for the required outlay, if necessary; its 
advantages will repay the 6^ per cent., and this percentage 
strengthens further ^the bond of union betwixt landlord and 
tenant. The landlord must see the advantage of having the 
value of his steading thus increased, and will naturally look to 
the tenant who made this venture to clear off the debt. In short, 
this building-loan almost insures the tenant all the privileges of 
a lease, as far hs security of tenure goes. What added piuch to 
the pleasure of the inspection was the feeling of hearty good-will 
existing in the hearts of the tenants to their landlords. 

The entries were all made by the 1st of October, 1876. The 
Council of the Royal‘Society had recommended that three in¬ 
spections be made: one during winter, in order to judge of the 
stock and root-crops of the farms; the second to taJee place in 
the end of April or beginning of May, to judge of the spring 
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cultivation of the ground; and the last to take place about the 
end of June, to judge the crops. On this occasion the Judges 
thought it unnecessarj^to have a spring inspection, the winter 
and summer ones being thought sufficient for the purpose. 
The Judges met at Liverpool on the 11th of December, and 
next morning proceeded with their work. As the object of 
this inspection was merely to judge the stock.and root-crops, 
I need give no special details of it, but merely notice the 
regret of the Judges at the withdrawal from the competition 
of Mr. Tunstall, St. MichaeFs-on-Wyre, a tenant of Lord 
Derby, on account of his crops having suffered so much from 
wire-worm. The Shorthorn stock upon this farm was of 
peculiar merit, and would do honour to any breeder in the 
kingdom. I would also refer to the enterprise of Mr. Kay, of 
Warburton Park, near Warrington, who, a few days *previous 
to our inspection, had a sale by auction of a very large number 
of fat cattle. I would also notice, in reference to the winter 
inspection, the admirable system adopted of utilising the por¬ 
tion of the root-crop kept for home use by means of pulping 
and steaming, and mixing with chopped hay and straw, with 
the addition of ground Indian corn; and also the careful 
economy in the use of straw, so as to secure comfort for the 
animals with a minimum quantity of litter. 

Class I. 

Mrs. Birch^ Netherton .—First in honour, as in place, was the 
farm of NethertoUj near Aintree, in the occupancy of Mrs, Ellen 
Birch^ to whom the Judges awarded the first prize. This farm 
contains 242 acres, and is held in yearly tenure under Lord 
Sefton. The nature of the soil may be described as black soil 
on sand and peaty loam, the greater portion of the land resting 
upon a sandy subsoil. The surface is slightly undulating, and 
about 80 feet above the sea-level. 

At the date of the last inspection, 3rd July, the farm was 
under the following cultivation :— 


Barley (Chevalier) .42 

Oats (Yellow Poland).26 

Wheat (Hunter White) .38 

Turnips (Greentop Swede). 3 

Potatoes (Regents, Downs, and Skerryblues) 30 

Hay Grass.62 

Pasture.12 

Irrigated Meadow .29 


242 
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Of these crops^ the barley, being in the shot blade, did not 
show to the same advantage as it would do at a later period, but 
promised to be a fine crop. The oats, which were grown after 
beans, were a magnificent crop. I should estimate them at over 
80 bushels per acre. 

The wheat—one field in particular—was a beautiful crop,' 
and with favourable circumstances its yield would be very large. 
Another field of wheat had suffered from the wet weather, but 
was still a fair good crop. 

The turnips were healthy and vigorous. 

Potatoes showed a fine sheen on the leaf, indicating health 
and vigour in the plants from plenty of manure at the roots, and 
promised to be a good crop. 

The hay was most excellent, and the meadows showed a large 
bulk. 

The stock on the farm consisted of— 

8 working-horses of a capital class. 

2 colts, two years old. 

1 do. yearling. 

1 do. yearling—half-bred. 

1 foal. 

15 store-pigs. 

3 breeding-sows. 

1 boar of the most approved breed. 

4 milking-cows. 

2 heifers, two years old. 

8 yearling heifers. 

3 calves. 

1 Shorthorn bull. 

The horses are fed on hay, corn, steamed roots, bran and chaff 
in winter, and corn and grass in summer. The cows are fed on 
turnips and Indian corn-meal in winter, and grass and hay in 
summer. The pigs are fed on steamed potatoes and offal grain- 
|lour, and Indian corn-meal in winter, and Indian flour, steamed, 
in summer. 

The class of implements was good and varied, admirably suited 
for the tillage of the farm. 

The sum expended on labour is from 800/. to 1000/.^ yearly, 
but of course this is regulated by the labour-market and any 
difference in the cropping of the farm. 

The quantity of manure used on the farm may be estimated at 
1000 tons annually, with the addition of 8 tons of nitrate of soda, 
and 1 ton of phospho-guano; the nitrate being nearly all applied 
to the grass-land for hay. With regard to the grain-crops of this 
farm, I^would draw special attention to the lai^ field of oats 
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grown after beans, the beans grown after grass. The usual 
practice is to take oats after the grass, then beans to follow the 
oats; but this system has been reversed with wonderful success. 
Of course, this system can only be practised on land which is 
thoroughly clean. The mixture of clover-seed with rye-grass 
used by Mrs. Birch, per acre, was, red clover, 7 lbs. ; alsike, 
4 lbs.; rib-grass, 1 lb.; white clover, 2 lbs.; 15 }bs. in all, with 
J bushel of perennial and the same of Italian rye-grass. 

The rotation on this farm is, 1st, roots ; 2nd, wheat or barley; 
3rd, barley or oats; 4th, seeds; which lie two years, sometimes 
three. The Judges were much struck with the high cultivation 
of this farm; and it did not require a very practised eye to see 
that it had been for a long time under the best management The 
fields did not wear the look of having put on a holiday attire 
for a single year, but told a tale of the culture of years. . During 
the occupancy of Mrs. Birch and her late husband, 30 lineal 
miles of drains have been laid down, with open tiles on slate 
soles, the landlord paying half of the expense of the materials. 
In 1848 the late Mr. Birch was awarded a premium for laying 
19 miles of drains, and also gained a premium for eradicating 
4866 yards of old fences, and in destroying, at his own expense, 
the old fences, clearing waste land and filling up pits. He thus 
obtained 8 acres of land which is cultivated, and planted 3188 
yards of young hedges. How pleasing would it be to this 
pioneer of agriculture could he now see the results of his labour. 
They tell of the honesty of the soil, which in time will always 
repay judicious outlay; and they also bear testimony to a 
system of hereditary tenure most honourable to the Sefton 
estate; and, above all, how gratifying to Mrs. Birch to occupy 
the proud position she now holds, and to reap the reward 
of the enterprise and skill of her late husband, while she sees 
the fruits of them continue to improve under the management 
of her son I 

Stand Farm, near Croxteth Park, 6 miles S.E. of Liverpool^ 
which obtained the second place in this class, and was awarded 
a Gold Medal by the Local Committee, is the property of Lord 
Sefton, and is occupied by Mr. John Wright, under yearly 
tenure. 

This farm is a much more difficult one to manage than 
Netherton. There is a much greater variety of soil, some being 
very light and some very heavy. The subsoil is clay and rock. 
The farm adjoins Lord Sefton’s residence, Croxteth Hall. It 
is not my province here to touch upon the game question, that 
being a matter of arrangement between landlord and tenant^ 
but some of the fields suffered to some extent from their proximity 
to the game preserves. The woods which surround these fields 
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Pig. 1 .—Plan of Stand Farm, CroxtetJi. 
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1. 
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2. 
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.. JJ 0 28 

9 Long Hey. 
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4 
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.. 26 2 0 
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... 34 
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£ 

Moss Close . 

.. 20 0 0 
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.. ..44 

2 8 

ii 

licggai's Bovver . 

.. 3b 2 24 

— 



Carried foru ard .. . 

..190 0 32 

1 

326 

0 0 


cause a shade, which prevents the soil from obtaining the 
benefit of the sun and wind, especially in wet seasons; but, not¬ 
withstanding these difficulties, this farm was in a most admirable 
state of cultivation. Any one conversant with agriculture must 
know how difficult it is to farm clay-land sheltered by planta¬ 
tions, especially in such a season as this year ; and the un¬ 
fortunate circumstance of a field lying close to these plantations, 
on which the previous crop had been potatoes, and which the 
wet season prevented being sown with wheat, went far to deprive 
Mr. Wright of the first prize. This field having been sown 
VOL. XIII.—S. S. 2 K 
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with oats, the crop, at the date of our inspection, 4th July, had 
but a poor appearance; but the other crops on the farm gave 
indications of being very large, especially a field of barley, which 
was the best we saw during the whole inspection. There was 
also a very grand field of Longfellow oats, second to nothing 
we saw during our journeyings. Owing to the circumstance 
above mentioned, Mr. Wright had no wheat on his farm. 

The farm contains 326 acres under the following rotation :— 


Acres. 

Cut for hay.155 

Pasture . 16 

Potatoes . 24 

Turnips . 4 

Oats. 103 

Barley. 22 

Buildings and garden. 2 


326 

The stock of the farm consists of— 

11 Working-horses of a most useful stamp, combining 
activity and strength, some of them of a high 
class; also 

2 Horses for riding or driving. 

2 Milk-cows. 

3 Stirks. 

We also saw 9 four-year-old Highland bullocks, fine-looking 
animals. These were grazing on the old pastures, which ex¬ 
cellent keep, along with cake, would soon make them of very 
fine quality. Mr. Wright annually purchases about 400 (wethers) 
half-bred sheep, in autumn, in Scotland, to eat up the fbggage ; 
these he clears off as they fatten, the whole lot being generally 
sold off by the beginning of December. One of the secrets of 
Mr. Wright’s successful haymaking lies in this system. There 
were also seven pigs fattening, mostly for home use. This 
completes the stock of the farm. I now come to describe Mr. 
Wright’s system of management. 

The horses are fed thus : 14 lbs. of crushed Indian corn, with 
as much cut hay as the carters think proper for them. Mr. 
Wright serves out the weekly quantity of ground Indian com 
for each pair of horses to the carters on Mondays, This system 
diminishes the probability of horses receiving an over-dose on 
the idle day, viz., Sunday. Mr. Wright is a great believer in 
the superiority of waggons over the old-fashioned carts. He uses 
four waggons for the delivery of his produce, and for bringing 
the return cargo of manure. He considers that these waggons 
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save him 200/. a year, in comparison with carts. The waggons 
go to Liverpool in the morning with either hay or straw (about 

tons), and return at night with a load of manure of between 
50 and 60 cwts. He drives over 1200 tons of manure from 
Liverpool annually. This is placed in a large midden-stead 
(only requiring a roof to make it perfect), cut out of the solid 
rock, which retains all the liquid manure, the surplus of which 
is carted on the land for irrigation. The dung-heap I saw, 
when on our winter inspection (a portion of it then being 
carted on to grass), I could only compare to a solid mountain 
of manure. He attaches so much value to his hay-crop, that 
he manures his old grass for the grain-crop, and re-sows it with 
seeds. I am not sure of this being the best system. An appli¬ 
cation of artificials, viz., 2 cwt. per acre of potash in its natural 
form, as procured from the German mines, with 2 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate (mineral), and 2 cwt. bone-meal, would probably 
insure better results. In addition to the 1200 tons of Liverpool 
manure, Mr. Wright also uses 13 tons of nitrate of soda ;* 3 tons 
of Peruvian guano, and 10 tons of Hide salt, the latter being 
applied to certain soils. This I have proved in my own ex¬ 
perience to be of great value ; it stiffens the straw and increases 
the yield. 

The implements and machinery on this farm are very 
superior. Mr. Wright has erected a horizontal engine, with 
Cornish boiler, of 9-horse power, but capable of being worked up 
to 13, for the purpose of driving a Marshall’s double-blasting, 
self-feeding, portable threshing-machine; also a pair of mill¬ 
stones ; hay-cutter; kibbling-machine, capable of doing 60 
bushels per hour; also oil-cake mill. The engine and ma¬ 
chinery are so conveniently arranged, that all the exhaust steam, 
after passing through the cylinder, is utilised for cooking the 
food for the stock, as well as boiling the water previous to its 
being pumped into the boiler, thus saving 25 per cent, of fuel. 
There is a large water cistern, cut out of the solid rock, under¬ 
neath the yard, bricked, cemented, and covered with large flags, 
9 feet long by 3 feet wide and 12 inches thick. This cistern is 
capable of holding 20,000 gallons of rain-water, collected from 
the roofs of the buildings. This must be very convenient in a 
dry season, as Mr. Wright told us he was never without a supply 
of water. The cistern was made by Mr. Wright’s father. 

During the last few months 300/. has been expended in repair¬ 
ing the farm-buildings; also over a mile of occupation-roads 
have been laid, for which the landlord allowed 100/., Mr. Wright 
making up the balance of outlay. Now, listen, ye of little faith 
in yearly tenures. This agricultural Leonidas has erected two 
sheds on 9-inch pitch-pine posts, with corrugated galvanised- 

2 K 2 
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iron roofs. One shed is 100 feet long bj 30 feet wide, 18 feet 
to eaves; the other is 40 feet by 30 feet, also 18 feet to eaves. 
The cost of the large shed was 185/., and of the smaller one 
91/. The advantage and convenience of these sheds are immense. 
What a deal of labour is saved in regard to the temporary 
covering of unfinished ricks 1 but if you consider the present 
price of straw (thatch), about 6/. per ton (and this is no fictitious 
price, because straw is steadily and surely becoming more 
largely used in paper-making), how very soon these sheds will 
repay the outlay! These sheds are certain to be erected on 
many farms. On a fine property in Denmark, in the island of 
Falster, most admirably farmed by the proprietor (Mr. Tesdorpf) 
himself, I last year saw a shed which I can only compare to the 
‘ Great Eastern,’ keel upwards, capable of holding the whole crop 
of the farm. This shed was entirely made of wood. If the 
Lands Improvement Companies would make advances for these 
sheds, tenant-farmers would do well to take advantage of the 
loan. Before closing this account of Mr. Wright’s farm, it 
should be mentioned that this system of high farming is success¬ 
ful. The farm, as already stated, is a difficult one to manage, 
and surrounded by game-preserves. Of these Mr. Wright never 
complained ; his practice is successful, and he knows the best 
antidote to game is high farming, to make the grain-crops so 
luxuriant that ground-game will not face it. 

I have omitted to mention that Mr. W'^right uses an elevator 
(1-horse), capable of delivering 10 tons of hay per hour. I sum up 
Mr. Wright best by saying that he mentioned how much he 
was indebted for the foundation of his success to his father 
and how much he would have appreciated the further application 
of machinery; and, as he stood and we admired the excellent 
working of the machine, he added, “ I wish my father had 
lived to see that! ” 

Aigburth^ in the occupation of Mr, William Scotson, was 
placed third in Class I., and also was awarded a Gold Medal 
by the Local Committee. The farm lies 4 miles S.E. of 
Liverpool, the London and North-Western Railway running 
through the middle of it. The farm, as held by Mr. Scotson, 
measures 284 acres of arable land and 10 of old pasture. The 
proprietorship is rather singular, as 160 acres belong to one 
landlord, 80 to another, and 20 to a third ; and 34 acres have 
been added to it. The fields are all tolerably compact; still, 
taken as a whole, I would characterise the place as being rather 
awkward to manage. The soil is rather light, about 80 acres 
being on the Old Red Sandstone, the remainder sand and clay. 
On the day of the last inspection, 5th July, the farm was under 
the following crops:— 
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Wheat.64 

Oats .47 

Barley.22 

1 year’s grass.47 

2 years’ grass.55 

Pasture.15 

Potatoes.30 


Carried forward,. 280 


Acres. 

Brought forward,. 280 


Mangolds .3 

Turnips.3 

Vetches.2^ 

Homestead, garden, roads, 

&c.5^ 


294 


The crops were all very good, especially one field of oats. 
The hay was a most excellent crop. I also especially noticed a 
very fine field of potatoes. There is a great deal of dash in 
Mr. Scotson’s farming. He will have a good crop, if the land is 
capable of producing it. His system is similar to that of Mrs. 
Birch and Mr. Wright, with regard to sales of hay and straw to 
the Liverpool market; but Mr. Scotson sells and realises a large 
sum for second-crop clover, sold green, at an average of about 
28^. per ton. 

To illustrate Mr. Scotson’s enterprise, I saw a promising field 
of potatoes planted on land which had produced a hay-crop this 
year. The varieties of potatoes grown by Mr. Scotson are, 
Victorias, Regents, Skerries, Down’s Kemps, Redbogs, and 
Dalmahoys. The Poland oats, so generally sown, appear over¬ 
rated ; and a great deal of the wheat seems to have deteriorated 
in character, from being sown year after year with the same 
seed, loithout change. The stock consists of— 

9 farm horses, useful nags. 

3 colts. 

2 ponies, one a perfect little prince. 

9 milk-cows, one of these a most extraordinary fine animal* 

4 yearling bulls. 

3 calves. 

1 two-year-old bull; 

also 3 horses, grazing at so much per week; besides 12 store- 
pigs. 

Mr. Scotson’s Dalmahoy potatoes (very early variety) were 
nearly all sown with swedes between the drills, thus ^securing 
two crops in one year. The swede-plants were looking vigorous 
and healthy. About 1/. per week may be taken as the wages of 
full active labourers on Mr. Scotson’s farm, his annual bill being 
about 700/., equal to about 50^. per acre. This farm is highly 
cultivated, and, though detached and owned by so many pro¬ 
prietors, Mr. Scotson is most liberal in the use of guano and 
nitrate of soda for top-dressing. I have omitted to mention 
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that he fattens about 20 bullocks during the winter, and also 
feeds on his foggage 7 score of Cheviot ewes, which are sold fat 
during winter. 

He has a good collectipn bf implements, including a manure- 
distributor. This is a most necessary implement when so much 
dependence is placed on the hay-crop. Mr. Scotson’s rotation 
is, roots, wheat or barley, barley or oats and seeds, which lie 
two or three years. Mr. Scotson finds an advantage in re¬ 
sowing a few seeds for the third year. This farm is being very 
much built upon. I leave Mr. Scotson with an expression 
of the pleasure that my colleagues and I had in meeting with 
such a thoroughly practical farmer. 

Roby Farm ,—Perhaps there is no better known farm in the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool than Roby Farm^ near Prescot, the 
property of the Earl of Derby, and in the occupation of Mr, 
William Gore Ashton, 

This farm of 166 acres is all arable. The soil is mostly 
heavy, but a small portion is light. The subsoil is a mixture 
of marl, sand, and gravel. Like the others, it is held on 
yearly tenure. It is only five miles from Liverpool, and every 
advantage of situation is taken in the application of Liverpool 
manure to the land. Mr. Ashton purchases 700 tons, which 
—in addition to 120 tons of manure made on the farm, and a 
quantity of lime and saw-dust—is used for both cereal and 
root-crops. Mr. Ashton uses about 6 tons of nitrate of soda 
for top-dressing. When the farm was inspected, oth July, it 
was under cropping as follows:— 


• 

Wheat. 

Acrob 

.. 40 

Brought forward . 

Acres. 

. 82 

Oats . 

,. 10 

Vetches. 

. 8 

Potatoes. 

.. 1« 

Pasture. 

. 6 

Turnips. 

. 4 

Clover and seeds . . 

. 44 

Mangolds . 

. 1 

Meadow. 

. 26 

Carried forward. 

. 82 1 


166 


The wheat was a very fine crop and very pure ; one field was 
equal to any seen during the inspection. The general neatness 
of this farm could not be surpassed. The fences are remarkably 
well cared-for, and the occupation roads kept in capital repair. 
The farm is also very clean. 

The stock consists of— 

7 working-horses, strong animals; 

2 cows; and 

4 pigs fed for home use. 
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The foggage, or aftermath, is let for sheep at so mucli per 
week. Occasionally Mr. Ashton sells his second-crop clover; 
I think he mentioned having received per stone. He feeds 
his horses entirely on Indian corn. His labour-bill is within 
a trifle of 300^. a year. Three carters whom he employs receive 
the equivalent of 23^. per week. I give in full Mr. Ashton^s 
mixture of grass-seeds per imperial acre :— 


J bushel Percy’s perennial 
rye-grass. 

^ ditto Italian. 

3 lbs. red clover. 

3 lbs. cow-grass. 

3 lbs. alsike. 

2 lbs. Timothy-grass. 


2 lbs. cocksfoot. 

2 lbs. crested dogstail. 
2 lbs. rib-grass. 

1 ^ lb. trefoil. 

^ Ib. giant white. 

1 lb. sweet vernal. 

1 lb. oat-grass. 


This is rather a singular mixture, and deserving of special 
notice. Some of these grasses, from their permanence, may add 
considerably to the hay-crop when the grass is cut the third 
year for hay. I would rather object to having any trefoil sown, 
somehow that always appears of its own accord. It may be of 
interest, if merely for a record of the season, to note dates of 
cutting. Mr. Ashton began to cut Italian rye-grass and clover, 
sold green for the market, on the 16th of May; and began to 
cut the second crop on the 5th of July. The hay-crop he com¬ 
menced on the 25th of June. He was also growing 8 acres of 
vetches to cut and cart away green; a portion of these were to 
supply the live stock in the Liverpool Showyard. It may be 
beyond my province to suggest any improvement on such excel¬ 
lent management of land, but where there is such a demand for 
early green food, I would hint at the possibility of rye being 
sown immediately after the first of the grain-crop is carried; 
it could be cut in time for a green-crop, and would be marketed 
fully twelve days earlier than Italian rye-grass. Trifolium 
incarnatum might be tried with advantage on some of these early 
stubbles ; a double turn of the harrows is sufficient to cover it. 
The implements on this farm of 166 acres are as follows:— 
2 waggons; 2 large and 5 small carts; 3 combined mowers and 
reapers; 1 reaper; 2 grubbers; 2 scarifiers ; 2 double rest, 
2 double-furrow, and 5 swing ploughs; 3 pairs of two-horse 
harrows; 2 pairs of clover and seed-harrows; 2 pairs of bow- 
harrows ; 2 drill-harrows; 2 heavy-land rollers, also turnip and 
seed rollers; 2 horse hay-rakes, and 2 hay-rowers; winnowing 
machine, weighing machine, turnip-cutter and pulper, potato- 
crusher, and sundry other articles of use. Mr. Ashton has been 
a successful competitor in many local competitions, and it is 
possible that when Lord Derby made the statement that the 
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lapd-produce of England might be doubled if a higher state of 
cultivation were introduced, his knowledge of this excellently 
managed farm formed a basis for his opinion. 

Stand Park Farm^ the next to describe, is the property of 
Lord Sefton, and is tenanted by Mr. Edward Masker; it lies four 
miles north of Liverpool, near Aintree. It consists of 248 statute 
acres, arable, also 27 acres of low-lying land (meadow) four miles 
from the homestead. The nature of the soil is light peaty loam, 
and sandy loam on a sandy subsoil. The farm is held under 
yearly tenancy, and has been occupied by Mr. Musker for 11 
years; during which time he has remodelled it by squaring fields 
and straightening fences, of which he has eradicated 5800 yards 
at his own cost; filled up ditches and drained with tiles, pro¬ 
vided by the landlord at half-cost to the tenant; planted 4830 
yards of new fencing at his own cost, the landlord finding 
quicks (young plants); filled up 13 pits; carted materials for 
house and steading, cottages, &c.; pulled up 100 yards of useless 
road, and filled up 450 yards of main watercourse, drained with 
stone slabs at his own cost. When he entered the farm there 
were 50 fields; these are now reduced to 15. He has also done 
a great deal of tile-draining. These facts prove the enterprise 
of Mr. Musker. The rotation is, roots, wheat, barley, and seeds, 
which lie three years. The wheat on the best land was a very 
fine crop ; the barley was rather light; the hay was a good crop; 
but the potatoes did not promise to be very good. They require 
to be grown from fresh seed at least every second year, and to 
be brought from a colder or later district to an earlier clime. 
The fences and ditches were well cared for. The farm, as a 
Avhole, looked well. 

When the farm was inspected, on the 3rd of July, the crops 


Avere as follows:— 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Wheat. 

41 

Brought forward 

.. 144 

Barley. 

30 

Clover-hay (1st year) 

.. 42 

Oats . 

28 

„ (2nd year) 

.. 46 

Potatoes . 

40 

Pasture. 

.. 17 

Mangolds . 

H 

Low meadow land 

.. 27 

Swedes. 

H 


276 

Carried forward .. 

144 




The stock consisted of 8 most excellent working-horses (Mr. 
Musker had the misfortune to lose a very fine one we saw on 
our winter inspection). He breeds his own cows, of which he 
keeps 10 of a high class; 7 two-year-olds; 7 yearlings; 2 bulls; 
2 brood sows, and fattens produce. Mr. Musker’s system of 
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tillage is deep cultivation and plenty of manurer ThesQ I 
would suggest as armorial hearings for every rotation agriculturist. 
He purchases about 800 tons of horse- and cow-dung annually. 
This, in addition to home-made manures, gives a liberal allow¬ 
ance for green-crop. The mixture of grass-seeds sown includes 
the following, viz.:— 

6 lbs. red clover. 

4 lbs. cow-grass. 

* 2 lbs. alsike. 

2 lbs. white clover. 

1 lb. rib-grass. 

15 lbs. per statute acre. 

Mr. Musker’s farm is in every respect a well-managed hold¬ 
ing. In regard to labour, there are five ploughmen employed, 
who receive 185. a week with free house. One man receives 
22Z. per annum with board. Irish labourers are employed when 
required, at I85. per week. Mr. Musker’s opinion of the labour- 
question is this : expenses increasing in the ratio of one-third 
less work, at an increase of cost. It appeared to me during the 
inspection that labourers were well paid, and worked well for 
their hire. 

Warhurton Parity is in Cheshire, within seven miles of Man¬ 
chester, in the yearly occupation of Mr, Kay^ and is the pro¬ 
perty of Roland E. E. Warhurton, Esq. There are 130 statute 
acres, arable, 115 pasture land, and 90 acres of meadow, half 
light and half heavy land. Subsoil of light land a brown loamj; 
of heavy land a clay subsoil. This farm was inspected on the 
23rd of June. The rotation is a four-course shilt, with part 
of the grass-land made into roots. The arable land was appor¬ 
tioned thus:—Wheat, 40 acres, after potatoes, beans, mangolds, 
and turnips; oats, 39 acres; no barley; clover-hay, 40 acres; 
meadow, 97 acres ; 32 acres potatoes, manured with purchased 
dung at the rate of 75 tons per Cheshire acre. The annual 
labour-bill on this farm is 1250Z. The system of management 
is very perfect. A bell rings the labourers to work at 6.30 A.M., 
to stop at 11.45 A.M. ; to work again at 12.50 P.M., and again 
to stop at 6. They are called at 5 A.M. The early work con¬ 
sists in cleaning stables, tScc. 

On this farm we saw a very fine field of potatoes, also a re¬ 
markably good crop of oats. The fences were nicely trimmed, 
and the ditches well looked after. In some portions of the 
root-crop the land was not quite so clean as others, but we 
thought highly of the farm as a whole. 

Mr. Kay keeps a fine class of horses; he also breeds one or 
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two blood-horses. A remarkably fine lot of heifers were fatten-^ 
ing on pasture. The feeding stock on the farm may be de¬ 
scribed as a flying stock. Last year Mr. Kay kept 70 ewes, 
and fed 7 score (140) young sheep bought in September. He 
also sold in December 70 fat cattle ; some of these he had 
grazed during the summer, the others he only had for a short 
time. The cattle are fed during winter on pulped turnips, 
meal, oil-cake, and hay. The horses are fed on Indian corn. 
There is not a single labourer’s cottage on the farm, this brief 
notice of which I cannot close without allusion to the beautiful 
parterre in front of the house, “ her farm,” as Mrs. Kay termed 
it; it is laid out with singular taste. 

Gill Moss Farm^ Croxteth, about six miles from Liverpool, the 
property of Lord Sefton, farmed by Mr, Mark Wright^ is a good 
specimen of a Lancashire farm and Lancashire management. 
Its size is 222 imperial acres. The soil is both light and heavy; 
and the subsoil, clay and sand. Like the ‘others, it is held on 
yearly tenancy. The farm was inspected on the 4th of July. 
The morning being rather wet when we arrived, we inspected 
Mr. Wright’s garden and greenhouse, and were much pleased 
with the culture and beauty ot his flowers and vines. The 
inspection of his farm proved to our satisfaction that it was 
alone owing to a most untoward season that he did not take a 
high position in the competition. The rotation is similar to 
those already mentioned. The crops on the farm were:— 

Acres. Acres. 

Wheat (all spring sown) 40 Brought forward . . 146 

Oats .42 Swedes. 2 

(Jlover-hay .21 Old pasture. 16 

Two-year-old hay . . . . 15 Old grass cut for hay . . 58 

Potatoes.28 - 

- 222 

Carried forward .. 146 

And ^ an acre mangolds. 

The wheat promised to be a very fine crop. The potatoes 
looked very well. The young grass-hay was a heavy crop. The 
old grass-hay was not so heavy as some others we saw. Mr. 
Wright is rather averse to the use of nitrate of soda. He uses 
over 1000 tons of purchased Liverpool manure and 4 tons of 
nitrate. His mixture of grass-seeds is— 

6 lbs. red clover. 

2 ^ lbs. alsike. 

2 ^ lbs. rib grass; with 
\ bushel perennial, and 
\ bushel Italian rye-grass. 
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Mr. Wright’s labour-bill is annually about 514Z. He keeps 
7 useful horses of a powerful stamp, 2 cows, and 2 heifers to 
replace the cows; about 4 pigs fattened for home use. 

His potatoes are grown entirely with dung, no artificials 
being used. He would find a wonderful effect from a top¬ 
dressing of cwt. of nitrate, mixed with cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate, immediately before earthing-up. Mr. Wright keeps 
no sheep, and everything is sold off. He knows the profit of 
selling the straw and re-purchasing manure, with all the cost 
of carting to and from Liverpool. A great deal has been done 
by Mr. Wright; he has remodelled his farm, which, when he 
entered it twenty-one years ago, consisted of 37 fields, now 
reduced to 20. 

Mr, Robert JVhalleij^ of Mill Green^ Bold, near Warrington, is 
the only tenant in the competition who farms under a lease. 
This farm is deserving of special notice; the fields are exceed¬ 
ingly well laid out,* the fences well cared for and the farming 
excellent. The steading is commodious and all lit with gas, 
and Mr. Whalley has admirable arrangements, especially with 
regard to economy of labour in pulping roots, and chopping hay 
and straw for winter-keep for his Shorthorn stock, which, in¬ 
cluding cows, heifers, and bulls (exclusive of 11 calves) numbeied 
38 at the time of our winter inspection. The steading is entirely 
under cover. But I must first describe the farm. There are 
157 acres, imperial, of arable land, and 23 acres of pasture. The 
soil may be described as a strong loam ; the subsoil of about 50 
acres is on red sandstone; the remainder on strong clay. The 
farm is taken on a 21 years’ lease. During Mr. Whalley’s occu¬ 
pation the farm has changed owners. It is now held under the 
Trustees of the late Ralph Horsefield, Esq. The farm was 
inspected on the 9th of July, and was under crop as follows :— 


23 acres wheat, after potatoes, turnips, and mangolds. 

17 „ barley, after wheat. 

17 ,, oats, after third-year grass. 

19 „ hay, first year. 

22 „ ditto, second year. 

24 „ ditto, third year. 

23 „ old pastures. 

17 „ potatoes, 

4 „ turnips, ^ orass 

3 „ mangolds, 

2 J „ vetches. 


To the green crop Mr. Whalley allowed 25 tons per acre of 
horse- and cow-manure, with a little nitrate to the mangolds, 
After the vetches are consumed, turnips were to be sown, with 
the same allowance of manure. The grass-land (hay-crop) is 
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top-dressed with 10 tons of Peruvian guano ; 3^ tons of nitrate 
of soda are used for the pasture. The season entirely militated 
against Mr. Whalley’s chance of success, especially with regard 
to the potato-crop. The hay-crop—one field in particular—was 
very fine. The winter wheat was also good. The barley and 
oats did not promise much bulk. The working-horses, of which 
there were seven, are all first-class animals. I have not men¬ 
tioned two good sows. Mr. Whalley lets his second crop of grass 
for sheep. The horses are fed entirely on Indian corn and 
chopped hay. The quantity of purchased manure used is over 
300 tons ; there is a great deal made on the farm. The imple¬ 
ments are varied and sufficient. Both a wright and blacksmith 
are regularly employed on the farm. Mr. Whalley has two 
travelling mills, which he hires out in the neighbourhood. Some 
implements, especially a light harrow of his own construction, 
are held in great repute. He has been at very great expense in 
filling up those enormous pits which abound on many farms. 
The cost is very great, and would require a century to repay 
the labour-bill. The wages of the labourers are high, as the 
carters receive 22s. per week. Two men look after the cattle, 
and receive 10s. a week, with board. Mr. Whalley farms with 
the same rotation in general practice in the district; and he has 
a system of utilising the potato-stems for winter litter for stock, 
which he finds of great value, especially when straw is at such 
a high price. 

I cannot conclude this notice without expressing the pleasure 
we all felt in our inspection of this farm, and, with a more 
favourable season for his land, feel assured that Mr. Whalley 
will not easily meet with defeat in any competition he may 
choose to enter. 

Glenralon^ the next farm I have to describe, lies in Denbigh¬ 
shire, North Wales, in Llangerniew parish, and is farmed by 
Mr. William Hughes. It is the property of Henry R. Sand- 
bach, Esq., whose seat is Hafodunos, Abergele. 

The farm consists of 284 acres. 

The soil may be called medium; the subsoil is part gravel 
and some of it yellow clay. Those at all conversant with Welsh 
agriculture must know the difficulties farmers have to contend 
with, not only from the hilly nature of the country, but from the 
action of the glacial period of past ages. Even those fertile 
valleys (and there are many of them in Denbighshire) have 
large blocks of rock which were carried there by the icebergs 
of ancient days, and which interfere much with the cultivation 
of the land. When we inspected the farm on the 22nd of June, 
I was much struck with the contrast as compared with our winter 
visit last December. Though showery, we had a beautiful day. 
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and were charmed not only with the beauty of the mountain 
scenery, but also impressed with the natural richness of the 
pastures. The very high system of arable farming, in the use 
of horse- and cow-made manure, carried on in the Liverpool 
district, is an impossibility here; but much is being done by 
this improving tenant. 

The system of rotation is, 1st. Roots; 2nd. Wheat, barley, or 
oats ; 3rd. Seeds, which lie three or four years. The farm was 
under the following crops:— 

60 acres of oats (30 of them after turnips, 20 after grass, 10 
after white crops). 

5 acres wheat, red variety, after grass. 

10 acres barley, after turnips. 

These all promised to be fair average crops. 

4 acres potatoes, after oats, well manured. 

30 acres Swedish turnips, for which Mr. Hughes had pur¬ 
chased 7 tons of superphosphate, at 8Z. A portion ol 
these turnips were growing upon mountain-land, which 
was newly reclaimed. 

23 acres hay. First year’s crop, which was very good. 

15 acres two-year-old pasture. 

24 acres three-year-old ditto. 

30 acres four-year-old ditto ; also 

10 acres old rough grass. 

The arable land on this farm is described as 90 acres, with 
194 acres of pasture. These figures also show how much the 
tenant is doing for his farm. He has only been three years in 
the farm, about 100 acres having been reclaimed from mountain 
pasture and a portion limed, the grass all taken out by the root, 
not burned. There is much to contend with from rocky soil 
and high situation. The Swedish turnip-field is 994 feet above 
the sea-level, the farmhouse 421 feet. Still the climate is not 
late, Mr. Hughes’ hay having been ready for cutting when we 
were there ; and I may also mention that we had early potatoes 
for dinner from Mr. Hughes’ admirably managed garden, the 
first of open-air English growth we had seen. 

In a pastoral country, such as this, a large stock is required. 
The farm-work is done by 6 horses, good sized, wiry, and active, 
having plenty of power. Mr. Hughes had 4 colts bred on 
the farm, he sells 2 every year; 150 ewes (suitable for a hilly 
country) and their produce, some of which are sold fat; also 
180 wethers, bought in September, fed on grass, turnips, and 
oats ; 12 useful cows. Shorthorn crosses ; 12 two-year-old heifers 
and steers, 10 one-year-old ditto, and 3 sows. The poultry- 
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yard is an important item in the farm-account, which, under 
Mr. Hughes* careful management, is a source of considerable 
profit. We saw beautiful flocks of both young turkeys and geese. 
We were very much pleased with our visit, and commend the 
tenant for his pluck in entering for this competition, at the same 
time fighting against impossibilities, as far as success was con¬ 
cerned, seeing the wide range of the competition brought into 
the field those highly cultivated farms around Liverpool, with 
their almost unlimited command of substance—viz. good ma¬ 
nure—the liberal use of which can alone lead to success. This 
country cannot yet show much in the way of implements or 
machinery ; but those in use were well adapted for the district. 

Class II. 

This class was for the best-managed farm (arable) above 80 
acres in extent, and under 150 acres, having at least two-thirds 
of its area under rotation of cropping. First prize, 40Z. Second 
prize, 20Z. 

Linacre, close by Linacre village, and occupied by Mr, Samuel 
Cooke, was the winning farm in this class. It lies four miles 
north of Liverpool, and is on the property of the Earl of 
Derby. The farm measures 130 acres, imperial. The soil is 
light, the subsoil sand resting on clay. The tenure is yearly, 
but Mr. Cooke has been all his life on the farm. I may men¬ 
tion, first of all, that this is a most unmanageable farm to work, 
being cut up with railways and other lands intersecting, besides 
being troubled with footpaths. A small portion of the farm 
is only in hand for this year. But all these difficulties have 
been successfully overcome by Mr. Cooke. The whole farm is 
particularly well managed. When the farm was inspected in 
December last, it was seen what excellent crops of hay, grain, 
and roots had been raised last year. Mr. Cooke follows the 
usual rotation—viz., potatoes and roots, wheat, barley, and seeds, 
which lie three years. The second inspection was on the 2nd 
of July. The crops were as follows :— 

20 acres wheat; of these 5 after oats and 15 after potatoes. 

15 acres barley, after wheat. 

10 acres oats, after clover. 

16 acres potatoes, after grass; varieties, Regents, Victorias, 

Dalmahoys, and Myatt’s Kidneys. 

13 acres clover-hay. ♦ 

23 acres two-year-old hay. 

14 acres three-year-old hay. 

12 acres pasture, belonging to the Gas Company, and 
subject to three months* notice. 
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3 acres swedes, after grass. 

2 acres mangolds, after potatoes; and 

2 acres of Italian rye-grass on a piece of light gravelly soil, 
where wheat would not grow. 

The wheat promised to be a good crop. The barley, like 
most farms in the neighbourhood, did not promise great luxuri¬ 
ance. A portion of the oats were grown on, land where it was 
impossible to grow a large crop; where the soil was good the 
oats were a fair crop. The green crops, especially potatoes, 
were superior to every crop we saw during our inspection. I 
may apply the term “ simply splendid,^' so healthy and vigorous 
were they. The hay-crop, all over, was also a large one. Mr. 
Cooke feeds his farm thus: he contracts for the manure from a 
stable of 94 horses, his calculation being that each horse makes 
4 tons annually ; he also purchases 340 tons of cow-dung. Of 
artificials, he purchases 7 tons nitrate of srf&a every year; no 
other artificial manure is used. Indian corn is the staple com¬ 
modity of food for the stock; of this he annually purchases 
1080 bushels. His horses never taste oats. In this respect we 
found all farmers follow the same system. The rotation adopted 
on this farm I have already given. When Mr. Cooke breaks 
up his grass-land for roots, he proportions these crops as 
far as possible, and as the fields will admit, to one-sixth. 
The green crops are very heavily manured, to carry on the 
succeeding crops during the rotation. Everything is sold 
off this farm except what is required for home use. The 
mixture of grass-seeds adopted by Mr. Cooke is 8 lbs. red 
clover, 3 lbs. alsike, 2 lbs. white clover, with 1 bushel perennial 
rye-grass. 

Mr. Cooke sows no Italian rye-grass, which is rather singular. 
He began cutting grass on the 5th of May, which was very early 
for this season. The quantity of produce sold off this farm, in 
the shape of hay and straw, is very large; and here, as else¬ 
where, the profit between selling produce and re-purchasing 
large quantities of manure proves the advantage to the farmer 
of having full liberty of action in this respect. 

The stock on the farm consists of— 

5 very good working-horses. When I last saw them their 

coats shone like satin, especially a beautiful pair of 
blacks. There is also a useful pony. 

10 milk-cows. Shorthorn crosses, nearly full blood j their 
milk is all churned. 

4 two-year-old heifers. 

6 yearlings and two bulls (young). 

1 sow, whose produce is fed. 
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The hedges do not seem to thrive well here, there being too 
much smoke from the gasworks, &c. 

The annual labour-bill is about 520/. 

The management of the farm is admirably conducted all 
through, and reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Samuel Cooke. 

Mr. Thomas Williamson^ Linacre .—The Judges awarded the 
second prize of 20/. in this class to Mr. Thomas Williamson, 
whose farm, Linacre, is also the property of Lord Derby. The 
soil is very similar to Mr. Cooke’s, being light; but some of it is 
superior in quality to the other farm; the subsoil is also sandy. 
These two farms are rather absurdly laid out in this respect: 
that, instead of both being in one block, the fields alternate—one 
field being Mr. Cooke’s, the adjoining one Mr. Williamson’s, and 
so on all through. The size of the farm is 126 acres, cropped 
thus:— 

20 acres wheat, after roots. 

20 acres barley, after wheat. 

, ‘ ; 16 acres potatoes, after grass. 

2 acres swedes. 

21 acres clover-hay, first year. 

14 acres ditto, second year’s cutting.. 

20 acres ditto, third year’s ditto. 

11 acres pasture, six years old. 

2 acres, steading, &c. 

126 acres in all. 

The wheat-crop on this farm was a very fine one, grown on a 
field of very variable land. The barley-crop was also good.- 
The clover-hay was also a fine crop. The second and third 
year’s hay was not so heavy, and the potatoes, as a whole, were 
not equal to Mr. Cooke’s. 

Mr. Williamson adopts the same system of supply of manure 
as his neighbour; of stable-dung he has the manure from 70 
horses, equal to about 300 tons ; also manure from 12 cows, equal 
to 180 tons. He uses 4 tons of nitrate of soda and 1 ton of 
Peruvian guano. 

The mixture of grass-seeds sown is 6 lbs. red clover, 3 lbs. 
alsike, 1^ lb. trefoil, 1^ lb. white, 2 lbs. rib-grass, with J bush. 
Italian rye-grass and ^ bush, perennial. He diflers from Mr. 
Cooke in the use of Italian rye-grass, the non-use of which in 
•Mr. Cooke’s case I cannot understand, seeing that it hivariably 
adds both earliness and additional weight per acre to the crop. 
The stock on this farm consists of 

5 working-horses and 1 pony, 

13 cows; the milk is all churned. 

5 pigs, fattening for home use. 

VOL. XIII.—S. S. 2 L 
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Mr. Williamson follows the same rotation as Mr. Cooke. I 
maj mention, in regard to green crop, that potatoes bear the piXH 
portion of seven-eighths to one-eighth of mangolds and turnips. 
Great dependence is placed on the potato-crop round Liverpool, 
and, from its being early lifted, there is comparatively little 
risk from disease. The Jabour-bill is annually over 500Z. 

Mr. Williamson buys 1100 bushels of Indian corn annually 
for his horses, &c.; and the same system of selling everything 
oflF is practised here, as on the other competing farms. 

The fences are in capital order, and altogether the farm is 
exceedingly clean and well managed. 

Burnt Mill Farm^ farmed by Mr, William Turton^ is on the 
property of Colonel J. J. Blackburne, of Hale Hall. The farm 
is 112 acres, imperial, in extent, 103 acres being arable, and 
9 acres pasture land. The soil is very heavy, with a clay sub¬ 
soil. The farm lies 10 miles south from Liverpool; it is natu¬ 
rally a very poor subject, and may be described as a cold, strong 
clay-farm, and most unmanageable in a season such as last. The 
nature of the tenure is described in Mr. Turton’s schedule as 
being under “ the new Act.” 

The rotation followed is, roots, wheat, oats, and seeds, which 
lie three years. The fields are perfectly laid out; upwards of 
two miles of young hedges have been planted, and all the waste 
and crooked fences eradicated. The utmost care is taken of 
these new fences, 'wd^ich are all trimmed by Mr. Turton^s own 
hand. In every branch of the farm-work this excellent farmer 
shows his men how to do the work. I particularly noticed the 
ploughing of his land in winter, as well as his potato drills, all 
made by himself. They were the straightest and showed the 
best workmanship of any that we saw during our inspection. 

The farm was under crop (July 7) as follows ;— 

5 acres wheat, after green crop. 

10 acres oats, after wheat. 

acres potatoes, after grass. 

Vetches, j 

Mangolds, 110 acres, after grass. 

Turnips, J 

10 acres pasture. 

3 acres steading, &c. 

The wheat on this farm promised to be a fair good crop; the 
varieties were Woolly Ear and Improved Waterloo, which re¬ 
sembles Hunter’s Wheat in the ear. The latter variety suffered 
a good deal from being grown from seed which must have been 
raised in the same district for years. It is this which causes 
those deficient spaces where pickles ought to be at the bottom of 
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each ear. Mr. Turton^s Waterloo Wheat showed four and five 
blanks on both sides of the ear. 

The oats, being grown on cold clay, had suffered much from 
wet and were a poor crop. The green crop, likewise, gave 
indication of an adverse season. It would be well for readers to 
note Mr. Tutton’s mixture of grass-seed% because he showed us 
the finest crop of first year’s clover-hay in the competition ; and 
this, be it remembered, on naturally inferior land. The pro¬ 
portions of seeds were 5 lbs. red clover, 2 ^ lbs. cow-grass, 2 J lbs. 
alsike, 2 lbs. white clover, 3 lbs. rib-grass, 2 J lbs. dogstail, 
2 lbs. trefoil, necessary for such cold poor soil; total, 19J lbs. ; 
I bush, perennial rye-grass and J bush. Italian ditto. 

The field of clover-hay I have referred to was 18 acres, after 
oats. Second year’s hay, 16J acres, after oats, was a very good 
crop. Third year’s hay, 16^ acres, after oats, was a capital Crop. 

I may mention that Mr. Turton has laid out his fields as nearly 
as possible all of the same size. He knows full well that nothing 
but plenty of warm, well-manufactured manure can put “ ani¬ 
mation ” into cold lifeless clay. Of this manure he carts about 
250 tons from Liverpool, and makes 150 tons (more or less) at 
home. He also expends 80/. upon artificials, principally nitrate 
of soda. He finds that he can purchase discoloured nitrate at 
a cheap rate, and that its action is quite equal to that of the 
supposed purer colour. 

Mr. Turton employs 2 teams of horses, very powerful animals, 
also a pony. He has 4 cows, and their milk is all sold sweet; 
5 two-year-old heifers and 4 calves 5 also 3 breeding sows, all 
of them fit to compete in any Showyard in the kingdom. The 
poultry on this farm are very good, and a most profitable stock; 
the number of eggs being so great that I suggested to Mrs. 
Turton the possibility of some of the hens laying twice a day, 
which she corroborated by stating she believed one particular 
hen did so. Taking this farm as a whole, there was an air of 
smartness, tidiness, and cleanliness all over the steading, which 
corresponded well with the general management of the farm. 
The tenant has been nine years in the farm. By comparison, we 
thought the rent of this farm a high one, the expenses being 
heavy. Mr. Turton keeps two carters and two labourers, at 1/. 
per week, taking on extra hands during haymaking and harvest 
as required; and a question which arose in our minds was. 
How many men is Mr. Turton himself equal to? I believe that 
to thoroughly master the farm as he does, his labour is equal to 
the labour of other three men. His annual expenditure for hired 
labour is 300/. I close this notice of Burnt Mill Farm with 
the hope that Mr. Turton may live to compete again. With a 
favourable season he will, indeed, be difficult to b^at. 

2 L 2 
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Mr. John Owen^ who farms under H. R. Sandbach, Esq., of 
Hafodunos Hall in Denbighshire, on the same estate and a few 
miles from the farm of Mr. Hughes, who competed in Class 1, 
is the fourth and last competitor in Class 2. The name of thia 
farm is Tyddynacha, parish of Llangemiew; it lies about 12 
miles from Abergele, an|^ its extent is 82 acres, all arable. The 
soil is partly light and partly heavy; the subsoil is some of it clay 
and parts of it gravelly and sandy. It is a' most difficult farm 
to till, seeing that it almost forms the apex of a Welsh mountain.. 
The steading stands 691 feet above the sea-level. This is a 
singularly well-managed farm, and deserving of a special prize. 
What chance could a farm on the summit of a Welsh mountain 
have in competition with the agricultural gardens around Liver¬ 
pool ? But this farm showed management equal to any that we 
saw in the competition. 

The farm was cropped thus:— 

acres barley. 

22 acres oats (Tawney variety). 

4 acres swedes. 

1 acre white turnips. 

11 ^ acres clover-hay. 

35 acres pasture, in 7 fields; one of these fields Mr, Owen 
intended to cut for hay. Of the pasture, 2 fields had 
been down for six years, 2 fields for three years, and 
1 field two years. 

1 acre of potatoes; 

IJ acre rocky pasture. 

These crops were all good, the clover-hay particularly so, for 
which Mr. Owen merits much credit. Some of the light land 
on this farm is liable to burn up crops before they reach matu¬ 
rity, the only way to prevent this being the application of lime- 
composts, clay, &c. The farm is remarkably clean; I should 
say it is a model in its class. 

The stock consists of— 

3 active working-horses and 1 colt. 

7 cows. 

7 two-year-olds. 

7 yearlings, and 
7 calves. 

The proprietor keeps a good Shorthorn bull, which his tenants 
' have the use of, at a small premium, 

Mr. Owen keeps a few breeding ewes (Welsh), and sells the 
lambs fat. The price, 32s. apiece, rather surprised us (it speaks 
for the feeding qualities of the pasture). He also feeds 50 
wether sheep, bought in September and sold off during winter. 
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We saw a draft of these sheep at our winter inspection; they 
pay a very good price per week, about lOd. Mr. Owen keeps 
one sow for breeding, sells part produce. The artificial manure 
used is 2 tons. It is possible that Mr. Owen is right in using a 
limited quantity here. The effect of artificials on some of these 
burning soils would only be to hasten the disaster. The fences 
on this farm, which is principally pasture, are excellent, being 
all planned for shelter; they are formed of old sod banks, with 
hedge on the top. The labour is supplied thus: one hired 
man, paid 9^. per week and food in the house. One of Mr. 
Owen’s sons is paid 20/. a year. Two others (boys) receive 8/. 
each. These young men are treated in this respect the same as 
strangers, receiving a distinct hire, and are thus taught to begin 
at once and save money and depend upon themselves. The 
harvest wages are high, being 22s. per week, with rations, which 
is a curiosity 1 give in detail. The men work long hours, be¬ 
ginning at 6 A.M. and finishing at 7 P.M., with one hour’s rest. 
However, they are tolerably well sustained^ especially when con¬ 
trasted with our Scotch porridge for two meals, and 16 ounces of 
bread and 1 quart of beer for dinner. The Welsh harvestman 
is fed thus :—Bread-and-butter, tea and milk, at 7 A.M. ; dinner 
at 12, consisting of beef, bacon and potatoes, and milk; at 5, 
bread, butter and cheese, and butter-milk ; at 7, sweet milk and 
bread. No beer is allowed at any meal. The rents of these 
farms, including tithes and rates, may be stated at about 1/. per 
acre, which may be taken as a fair value. The difficulties of 
cultivation are very great, as large crops can only be raised on 
level fields, and the handling of any crop is very difficult on an 
uneven surface. It is a great disadvantage when fields have a 
severe slope to the north ; for example, in regard to ripening of 
grain. Mr. Owen is deserving of much praise for his pluck in en¬ 
tering for this competition, and for giving us an opportunity of 
judging a most excellent specimen of a Welsh mountain farm. 

Class III. 

In this class a prize of 20/. was offered for farms above 40 acres 
imperial and under 80 acres. 

There is great diversity of opinion in reference to the advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage of small holdings. Some large farmers may 
be inclined to look askance on the farms of their smaller brethren, 
and some proprietors may likewise consider the expense of 
erecting and upholding a greater number of farmhouses and 
steadings a disadvantage; but, for all this, I feel inclined to 
write strongly in their favour. The great question of the day 
is, How is it possible to increase to the greatest extent the agri- 
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cultural produce of our country ? To achieve this, more capital 
must be applied to the cultivation of the land. I am well 
assured of this fact, that many an unsuccessful farmer feels his 
difficulties arise from having more land in his occupation than 
he has capital to manage; and even were it otherwise, on the 
principle of a Field-marshal’s baton being held in view to the 
meritorious soldier of the great Napoleon, ati agricultural baton, 
in the shape of a small farm, should be within the reach of an 
industrious saving farm-servant. The details of the prize-farm 
of this class, which I now come to narrate, show what wonderful 
results come from the application of large quantities of manure, 
combined with good management. The successful farm in this 
class is held in yearly tenure by Mr. Hugh Ainscough. 

Banks^ the prize farm, is about 5 miles from Southport, in the 
county of Lancaster, and belongs to the Trust Estate of the 
late Charles Scarisbrick, Esq. The farm measures 37 acres, im^ 
perial, of arable land, and 8 acres of pasture. It may be described 
as black soil, with moss subsoil. Mr. Ainscough farms his land 
with a three-course shift ; first, potatoes and other roots, potatoes 
bearing the proportion of 3 to 1 of the other roots; second, 
wheat; third, seeds. 

The crops on the farm this year were— 

9 acres wheat, and 

2 acres oats. These were grown on a piece of very inferior 
land, which had been ploughed up. 

8 acres rye-grass and clover-hay. 

2^ acres mangold. 

1J acre Swedish turnips. 

8 acres old pasture, which had lain for eight years. 

1 acre steading, &c. 

The wheat promised to be a fine crop. The oats were not 
much of a crop, owing to the wet season. The potatoes were 
wonderfully good ; the varieties were Victorias, Regents, Red- 
bogs, an early variety, and Pink-eyed Kents. The mangolds 
and swedes showed great vigour. The hay-crop was simply 
magnificent; if not quite 4 tons per statute acre, it was at least 
70 cwt. There was not much clover to be seen, and Mr. 
Ainscough sows no perennial rye-grass, the mixture sown being 
10 lbs. red clover and 1 bushel Italian rye-grass. The whole of 
the hay-crop is used at home, and Mr. Ainscough finds he can 
grow the greatest weight per acre from Italian rye-grass. Every 
particle is chopped, and thus there is no waste. Mr. Ainscough 
purchases annually 400 tons of stable and byre manures; ai^ 
this, with what is made at home, gives a tremendous dose for 
his green crops. 
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The stock on the farm consists of (June 29):— 

3 working-horses, viz. a very fine three-year-old, a four- 
year-old (also a good one), and an old horse with 
plenty of work in him still. 

16 cows in full milk, and other 2 within a few days of 
calving. 

Mr. Ainscough feeds annually about 14 pigs; those we saw 
were of a very good sort. 

Of artificial manures applied this spring, the quantities 
were 1^ ton Liverpool patent manure, 16 cwt. Vickers’ special 
manure, 16 cwt. ground bones, ^ ton nitrate of soda, and 
14 cwt. salt. These artificials were applied principally to the 
grass. 

The system adopted by Mr. Ainscough in the management of 
cows is to change them every six months. Their calves are 
sold as they are dropped, and the cows as they fatten, the selling 
price being generally IZ. above the in-purchase money. From 
January to May these cows are fed three times a day with 
turnips, chopped hay, grains (draff), and Indian-meal; each cow 
being allowed 14 lbs. Indian-meal per day. Of this there are 
6 packs used every week during winter, a pack weighs 240 lbs., 
the average cost being lAs. 2d. per pack. During the summer 
months 4 packs are used. When the cows are turned out to 
grass they are brought into the byre twice a day, and fed with 
the same mixture as in winter. They are milked twice a day, 
viz. at half-past four in the morning, and at the same hour in the 
afternoon. This early system is also practised in Denmark, 
where the system of dairy management is perfect. The milk is 
all sold sweet. I do not, I hope, infringe upon privilege at all, 
especially when I have mentioned the possibility of small 
holdings being a means of increasing largely the agricultural 
produce of our country, if I mention that Mr. Ainscough se)ls 
close upon 600Z. worth of sweet milk annually. 

The labour on this farm is nearly all supplied by the family, 
with exception of one hired man, who receives 1)5. per week, with 
board. Altogether there are 4 men employed on the farm, one 
of them constantly in driving the milk to Southport and else¬ 
where. There are 4 milkers, 2 men and 2 women who tend the 
cows; they have charge of 4 each. The sum paid per week to 
distillers for draff is 36^. I may mention that every square inch 
of this farm is made to do duty. We observed the very banks 
of the ditches, which were scoured; the cleanings of these 
were bound firm to the bank, and utilised by being worked up 
for cabbage, each spadeful of earth having a luxuriant young 
cabbage-plant growing in its centre. The produce of this farm 
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is wonderful, and shows how much can be done by industry and 
skill and a most liberal application of manure, 

Ireland!s Farm^ parish of Haleswood, the property of Colonel 
Blackburn, in the occupation of Mr. John Pownall^ is an excellent 
illustration of Class III. The farm is 44 acres, or thereabouts, in 
extent; 38 acres arable, 6 acres old pasture. The soil is heavy; 
the subsoil very strong clay. The tenure is yearly. This farm lies 
about eight miles from Liverpool. The rotation is, roots, wheat, 
oats, which are always manured; then seeds, which lie for three 
or four years. A portion of last year’s grass is made into summer 
fallow for wheat. The farm was inspected on 7th July. The 
crops were :— 

Wheat, 5 ?icres, after green crops and fallow. 

Oats, 5 acres, after wheat stubble well manured. 

Potatoes, mangolds, and turnips, acre. 

Clover hay, 5 acres. 

2-year old hay, 5 acres. 

7-year old hay, 5 acres. 

Pasture, 2 acres. 

Meadow, 6 acres. 

These crops were all exceedingly good, considering the nature 
of the season. Mr. Pownall’s mixture of grass-seeds consists of 
red clover, cow-grass, alsike, trefoil, rib-grass, with Italian and 
perennial rye-grass. I saw some very fine Italian nearly ready 
for a third cutting. There is a considerable quantity of vege¬ 
tables grown on the farm. Mr. Pownall also sells a good deal of 
cutting grass (green). The stock consists of— 

2 cart-horses, for breeding and working. 

1 yearling and 1 foal. 

3 cows. Milk and butter sold. 

3 calves, and 1 brood-sow. 

About 200 tons of manure is brought to the farm annually. 
A little nitrate of soda is used for toj^ressing Italian rye-grass 
for early cutting. All the hay and straw which can be spared 
are sold. Indian corn is used for every description of stock. 
Labour is supplied by one hired man, at 1/. per week, and a boy 
lives in the house, who receives 2s. a week. Mr. Pownall has two 
cottages on the farm, which he lets at 7/. a year. The hired labour 
on this farm appears comparatively small; but, be it remembered, 
that Mr. Pownall is an exceedingly active man, and performs a 
very large amount of labour himself. He suffered alike with 
Mr. Turton from the adverse nature of the season for clay land, 
otherwise he would have run the winner very hard for first 
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prize. Mr. Pownall has run all the new fences himself, and they 
are beautifully kept. He has been 18 years in the farm. 

Mr, Joseph Kinsey^ Royal Oak Farm .—This was a beautiful 
small farm in Cheshire, near Altrincham, and 7 miles from Man** 
Chester. It is on the property of F. W. Sutton, Esq., of Wythen- 
shawe Hall, near Northenden. Royal Oak Farm is 72 acres, im¬ 
perial, in extent, of which 66 acres are arable and 6 pasture. 
The soil is described in Mr. Kinsey’s schedule as light, but it 
appeared to us to be more of a medium quality. The subsoil 
is partly clay and partly sand. Mr. Kinsey has been in the farm 
for 51 years. He entered it at first with a 21 years’ lease, and has 
farmed it for the last 30 years on yearly tenure. This farmer is 
a most enterprising man. He has a fine collection of implements. 
On our winter inspection we noticed a plough at work with a 
revolving mould-board, which did most excellent work. There is 
a large shed on the farm put up by the landlord and planned by 
his agent, for which Mr. Kinsey pays 7 per cent. This shed is a 
great boon to the tenant, the interest on it being less than the 
cost of thatching the ricks, if the value of straw is taken into 
account; besides the immense advantage of having the crop 
secured from the weather the moment it is carried. In a few 
years, I have no doubt that these sheds will become the rule in¬ 
stead of the exception as at present. This shed, so substantial, 
at the same time simple and cheap in construction, does much 
credit to its designer, Thomas Worthington, Esq., the Mount, 
Northenden, Manchester. Mr. Kinsey follows this rotation: 
roots, wheat, seeds, then oats. His fields are well laid off. He 
has eradicated 1630 yards of old fences, and put the farm from 
18 into 8 fields. He has also thoroughly drained and sewered 
the farm, having laid down 6000 large pipes. We inspected 
this farm on the 23rd of June. The crops were :— 

Wheat, 11 acres, after potatoes, beans, turnips, mangolds. 

Oats, 12 acres, after grass. 

Potatoes, 8 acres. 

Beans, 2 acres in drills, alternated with turnips. 

Mangolds, 1 acre. 

Swedes, ^ acre. 

Clover-hay, 11 acres, which had been sown out with wheat- 
crop after potatoes. 

Pasture meadow-hay, 17 acres. 

Old pasture, 6 acres. 

There is a large garden attached to the farm, the produce of 
which is sold. Mr. Kinsey also grows a few turnips for the 
vegetable market. These crops were all good. The clover- 
hay was a very fine crop. 
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There are 3 working-horses, one of them a beautiful roan 
Welsh brood-mare, also 3 young colts, and 3 milk-cows: Mr. 
Kinsey rears the heifer-calves. Three or four pigs are also fed, 
and the bacon not required for home use is sold. 

The farm labour is supplied by 1 carter at 9^. per week, with 
rations; a boy at 5s. per week, with food ; 1 labourer, an Irishman, 
at 16^. per week, with milk night and morning, also a quart of 
beer and bread-and-cheese; and another Irishman at 15^. per 
week, with same allowances. There is another man employed at 
12^. a week, with dinner and an afternoon meal. 

Mr. Kinsey buys a few sheep, about 45, in September, to eat 
up the foggage; these he fattens and sells off at Christmas. His 
horses are fed entirely on Indian com. There is a fine old- 
fashioned hostelrie attached to this farm, of which Mr. Kinsey 
is mine host, where we enjoyed a hospitality we shall not easily 
forget. 

Martin Lane^ Burscough parish, tenanted by Mr. John Pil- 
Kington^ is the last farm to describe in this competition. It is 
on the property of the Earl of Derby, and measures 57 acres, 
imperial; 50 arable and 7 pasture. The soil is in some parts 
light and others heavy; the subsoil is brown and black soil. The 
general aspect of the farm is good. Mr. Pilkington takes very 
great pride in his hedges, which are well cared for, though some 
of them are a little open below. His rotation is, roots, wheat, 
oats or barley, and seeds, which lie generally 2 years. The farm 
was visited on 29th June. The crops consisted of 8 acres of 
wheat, after potatoes; a part of this was a very fine crop. Oats, 
3 acres after grass and 11 acres after wheat; a fair enough crop. 
Clover-hay, 1st year, 12 acres; ditto, 2nd year, 10 acres ; a good 
crop, but showing rather too many weeds, which may possibly 
have come with the seeds. 9 acres of very well-managed 
potatoes, the varieties, viz., Victorias, Redbogs, and Pink-eyes, 
were exceedingly true, and promised, to be a most excellent crop ; 
in fact, we saw very few better during our inspection. Half an 
acre of mangolds; 5 acres of five-year-old pasture. 

The stock consisted of 2 horses and a pony; 4 milk-cows; 
2 heifers being grazed off the farm ; 4 calves; 4 pigs fed 
annually. 

The farm is well supplied with manure. Mr. Pilkington 
purchases a large quantity. Horse-manure costs 8s. 6d. per 
ton, delivered on the farm. The only artificial manure Mr. 
Pilkington believes in is nitrate of soda, of which he uses 
annually 2 tons. 

Three men are employed on the farm, at 18^. per week ; one 
man at 15^., with food, which is a high wage. Three women 
also receive Is. 8d. per day in winter. During haymaking and 
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harvest the work-people are paid 21s, per week. Mr. Pilkington 
has been 70 years on this farm. He is now an old man, between 
70 and 80, and must have seen many changes. He is a bachelor, 
and lives alone. He appeared to take much interest in this 
competition, and we all felt sorry we could not award him a 

f >rize. To show how anxious he was, he made a voyage to the 
sle of Man in June, to view the farming there. He had heard 
of some farms in the Isle of Man which he fancied were entered 
in the same competition. He keeps a very singular assortment 
of walking-sticks, every one with as many twists in it as the 
horn of a very old black-faced Highland ram. This fine old 
farmer belongs to a class who, as it were, form a connecting-link 
between a past and present age. When they are gone, we shall 
all feel that a fine race of men has passed away. 

Summary. 

In summing up my Report upon these farms, I have first to 
state that we received all possible information from each com¬ 
petitor with regard to actual deliveries off each farm of every 
kind of produce. It would be a breach of privilege were 1 to 
give these details in full, but I merely mention that the money 
realised for straw is very large, in fact, more than double its 
value if consumed at home; and the quantity of rich horse- 
and cow-manure which is brought to these farms to replace the 
hay and straw sold is far greater than all the home-grown 
material could produce. From having liberty of action in this 
respect, the condition of these farms is improved, and the 
farmers are enabled to overcome difficulties under which their 
less fortunate brethren are compelled to succumb. This is not 
alone owing to the situation of these farms. It is true they are 
placed in a district teeming with mercantile enterprise, and 
where the greatest facilities are afforded for the disposal of 
every variety of farm produce ; but their success is owing prin¬ 
cipally to the benefits they enjoy from freedom in regard to 
cropping, and liberty to sell whatever produce is the most 
remunerative. How absurd it would appear in the eyes of the 
mercantile world to limit a general merchant to one or two 
specific articles of trade ! and this is not one whit more 
ridiculous than the clauses of many land covenants. For 
example, nearly every lease enacts that in no case*^ shall two 
white crops succeed each other, neither shall grass be cut for 
hay in two consecutive years. Besides its absurdity, and to 
show how easy it would be to evade the first of these clauses, how 
simple for a tenant to seed the stubble in autumn with either 
mustard or rape-seed, eat it down in Aprif with sheep {a 
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^een crop thus intervenes), and then sow the land with barley 1 
These antique documents were framed in days when rents 
were 100 per cent, below those of the present time, and when 
the aids or appliances to agriculture were most limited. The 
practice of agriculture has changed as much as, or even more than 
the practice of medicine or any other scientific or practical pur¬ 
suit (I can remember when both men and horses were frequently 
bled nearly to death). No greater change has taken place in 
our weapons of warfare than in our agricultural implements 
and machinery, especially in regard to the utilisation of steam. 
All kinds of green crops were formerly of comparatively little 
value, and very high protective duties caused farmers to depend 
entirely upon the cereal crops for livelihood and rent. But these 
days have gone by. The agriculture of this country is now in 
competition with the world. The speed of an express train might 
as well be limited to the rate per mile of an old stage-coach as 
to bind the agriculture of present times to the systems of the 
past. A brief, but at the same time binding, letter of lease 
should be granted to some such effect as this:—“ I let you my 
land (making, of course, such reservations in regard to game or 
mines, or liberty to replant or re-occupy, which are all matters 
of agreement between landlord and tenant), but you may crop 
your land in the manner you find most remunerative to your¬ 
self ; only the condition of the farm must not be deteriorated, 
otherwise your tenure will cease and damages be claimed.” Any 
one looking over the cropping of the farms mentioned in this 
Report must be struck with the very small amount of green-crop, ‘ 
especially turnips, grown on most farms. It is a well-ascer¬ 
tained fact that a turnip contains over 90 per cent, of water, and 
the question arises. What is the value of the remaining 10 per 
cent, of its constituents compared with other feeding substances ? 
Of course, a large breadth of turnips is necessary for a proper 
cultivation of the soil in many districts, and on a good crop 
depends the success of a rotation; but it is a mistake to enforce 
their cultivation in every district. The great question is, How 
to make a farm pay the rent and yield most profit to the occu- 
pant,“ and at the same time increase its fertility ? This can 
only be done by high farming. There was not a farm entered 
for the competition which did not illustrate this, although they 
embraced every variety of soil, viz., in Cheshire, Altrincham 
and Lynn ; in Lancashire, Ormskirk, Linacre, Sefton, Aigburth, 
Hale wood. Bold, Warrington, and Croxteth. As already men¬ 
tioned, a uniform system of rotation is adopted in most of 
these farms, viz., roots, wheat, barley or oats and seeds, which 
generally lie three years. The old system used to be to break 
up the grass for oats, then summer fallow; 3rd wheat, then 
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fallow again, &c. High farming will, in time, overcome the 
difficulties of soiL Large applications of good manure amelio*^ 
rate the soil, and to a great extent change its constitution* 
Manure may almost be likened to Charity, in rendering a two¬ 
fold blessing, it gives an increase of body to light land and renders 
stiff land more yielding and pliant. I have not attempted to 
detail the systems of cultivation practised in regard to the 
working of the land for the various crops, nor the quantities 
of seed applied per acre. The maxim to adopt for the former 
is, as far as possible, to allow nothing to grow but what yow 
wish to grow^ and for the quantity of seed, the doggrel lines— 

There was a cobbler in Dunoon, 

And all be wanted was elbow room,” 

are true for cereals as well as for cobblers. 

One of the most pleasing features of our experience connected 
with this competition was the strong feeling of “ entente cordials ” 
which we found to exist between the tenants and their land¬ 
lords. The farms are all taken on fair terms. The rents vary 
from 45^. to 6 O 5 . per acre, inclusive of tithes and taxes, accord¬ 
ing to the quality of the soil. The buildings on most farms are 
excellent. In some instances an increase of cottage accom¬ 
modation might be of advantage; and it might be of great 
advantage to many farmers to erect covered sheds for hold¬ 
ing a large portion of the crop. The expense of thatching, 
especially owing to the increasing value of straw, which is now 
being so largely used in the manulacture of paper, would be saved,, 
and thus more than repay the interest on the buildings every 
year. The workpeople on these farms seemed to do their duty 
with energy and good-will, this, I believe, being caused in a great 
measure by the example of industry shown them by the energy 
of their employers. There is a dignity in labour; without this 
personal application there is no hope for success. I cannot close 
this Report without allusion to the immense benefits derived 
from these competitions. There is honour even in defeat. 
Like Antaeus, the competitors may receive renewed strength 
from the earth after a fall, and rise refreshed for renewed com¬ 
bats. The agriculture of every district where these competi¬ 
tions take place is encouraged—a spirit of emulation is infused 
and fostered. The Judges themselves will frankly acknowledge 
that they are taught many profitable lessons from the varied 
experiences of new districts and new systems. 

In the name of my colleagues and myself, I have to thank all 
the competitors for their uniform kindness during our inspec¬ 
tion. The duties of judging are both difficult and arduous, and 
it is hard to give satisfaction to all; but we feel assured that in 
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no district of England could we have met with a kinder recep¬ 
tion, and at the same time have had our duties lightened by a 
more frank and manly spirit, than was shown by the farmers in 
every class of the competition, to all of whom we wish every 


success. 


S. D. Shieeiff. 

T. P. OUTHWAITE. 
J. D. Ogilvie. 


XXV .—Report on the Liverpool Prize^Farm Competition^ 1877 
—Dairy and Stock Farms. By John Chalmees Moeton, 
Northchurch, Berkhamstead. 

A Repoet of farm management which has been profitable 
during the past few years ought to have some interest for 
agricultural readers; and as ample profit has unquestionably 
been realised of late years on most of the dairy and stock 
farms which have competed for the Society’s prizes at the Liver¬ 
pool Meeting, a detailed account of the management, not only 
of Messrs. Lea and Roberts, Messrs. Mackereth and Hollings- 
head, and Mr. Edwards, who have been successful in the three 
several classes of farms, but of many others in those classes, 
who have been making money, while farm-tenants elsewhere 
have too generally been losing it, would, I believe, command 
attention. It is not, however, intended to do more in this 
Report than state so much of each case as has appeared 
to the Judges to justify their awards, prefacing the statement 
with some reference to the causes to which, as it appears to 
them, the general agricultural prosperity of the district, and the 
especial success of the winning occupations, have been owing. 

Generally speaking, the prizes have been awarded to those 
tenants whose farm-management—at once of old standing and 
promising to last—has yielded the largest produce with most 
profit to themselves. And among the leading causes to which— 
apart from the principal conditions of climate, soil, and markets 
—their success and the general agricultural prosperity of the dis¬ 
trict are due, reference must be made (1) to the economy of labour, 
and (2) to the liberty permitted to the cultivator; both of which 
are remarkable in such parts of Cheshire and Lancashire as we 
have visited. Taking the latter of these conditions in the first 
place, we were not unfrequently told, on walking over a farm— 
some of it old pasture, much of it pasturage as good as if it 
were of old standing, and perhaps not one-half of it arable— 
There is not a field but I can do with it just as I please; 
break up this old grass, or this ten-year-old pasturage as good as 
any of it; take wheat after wheat after wheat, if I think proper; 
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sell hay and straw and roots; do, in fact, whatever IVe a mind 
to,” In general, the two or three fields upon these daily farms 
which had been grass immemorially were not within this liberty 
of the tenant. But the greater part of those dairy farms which 
we saw is not of this old grass, but of grass which has been laid 
down by the tenant, and remains unbroken for six, eight, or ten 
years, as he chooses. In some cases, however, no restriction 
whatever was put upon the cultivator; and the effect of this 
liberty in those instances which have come under our notice has 
been to quicken the whole management, keeping the tenant 
alive to the possibilities of profit in every direction—alive, above 
all, to the necessity of maintaining his land in the highest state 
of cleanliness and cultivation, in order to realise the greatest 
possible profit from the liberty thus given to him on his gene¬ 
rally small occupation. 

Take the case of Mr. J. Owen’s farm, near Halewood, for ex¬ 
ample, in the class of dairy and stock farms between 100 and 
200 acres — the size which represents the ordinary run of 
Cheshire dairy farms. This farm of 160 acres is held under 
two landlords, partly on lease and partly at will. What the 
conditions of the lease are we were not told ; there is not a field 
on the place, however, we were assured, but the tenant can do with 
it and with its produce whatever he may choose. With full 
liberty to sell, and the best market in the world for agricultural 
produce of all kinds close by, the temptation—“ to beggar the 
land ? ”—no, to maintain it in the highest possible condition, 
is irresistible ; and accordingly we found heavy crops of clover, 
oats, and wheat, promising crops of roots and potatoes, and 
well-stocked grass fields—all clean and full of produce. The 
hay-making had been stopped by rain, but a very heavy crop 
was all carefully cocked and ready to be carried, finding its 
way ultimately to Liverpool. The heavy oat and wheat crops, 
too, showed the capital condition of the land—and here, also, 
nearly all the straw and most of the grain would find its way to 
market. Four hundred tons of stable-dung, brought from Liver¬ 
pool, and some 200 cwts. of nitrate of soda, and 300Z. worth of 
bought and home-grown food consumed upon the land by stock, 
which is bought wherever cheap enough and sold whenever fit:— 
These are the guarantees of permanent fertility. And this is the 
style of agriculture, at once prosperous and productive, which 
here comes of liberty accorded to an energetic mone^-making 
market-man, who knows practically the management of land 
and crops and live-stock on the soils and under the skies of 
Cheshire and South Lancashire. Other farms in his class were 
considered to come more perfectly, and with equally profitable 
results, within the conditions by which the Judges were in- 
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structed, and Mr. Owen, therefore, did not receive a prize ; but 
his farm certainly may be named as an example of the advan¬ 
tage to farmer, labourer, and landowner alike, as well as to the 
consumer, of that liberty of action from which enterprise and 
energy in agriculture, as in other industries, can alone be expected 
to come. ^ 

Referring now to the economy of farm labour: the amount 
paid annually as wages on these farms, in a district where wages 
are far higher than the average of the country, is certainly sur¬ 
prisingly small. Take the cases of the first and second-prize 
farms in the same class as that in which Mr. Owen competes 
for example.—Mr. Richard Mackereth, whose farm of 112 acres, 
at Waterside, near Lancaster, receives the first prize in this very 
interesting class, pays less than 10^. an acre annually in actual 
wages for hired labour, on land of which one quarter is arable ; 
and Mr. Charles Hollingshead, at Weaverbank, near Middle- 
wich, Cheshire, who takes the second prize in this class, with a 
farm of 116 acres, pays only 6^. an acre, or thereabouts (not 
including, however, women servants in the house), for the hired 
labour of his farm, about two-sevenths being arable. The labour 
is, of course, virtually all done by the tenant and his family. 
‘‘ The mistress makes the cheese,” he tells us, “ the mother being 
now helped by her daughter; and I have two good boys of 
my own, and, with the help of one hired man throughout the 
year, we manage it amongst us.” At the Waterside farm of 
112 acres, there are 28 acres of arable land, cultivated on the 
four-course rotation. The land is full of stock of all sorts; 
22 cows and 9 or 10 calves, and as many yearlingfs and two- 
year-old heifers; a flock of 80 ewes, lambed down and fed 
off; a lot of pigs, fattened from the dairy; upwards of 3 tons 
of cheese made annually; the whole place, land and premises 
and fences, clean and trim and neat; and the whole wages 
annually paid vary from 55/. to 60/. Mr. Mackereth has 
three sons—one lad of 16 had just returned home from school, 
and the education of all has been cared for; and with Mrs. Mac¬ 
kereth and her daughter in the dairy, and himself and sons in 
the field, not more than one hired hand, with an occasional 
day’s help at harvest-time, is needed throughout the year. 
Mr. Charles Hollingshead, of the Weaverbank Farm, near 
Middlewich, whose words are quoted above, does not pay more 
than 35/. % year for wages, notwithstanding that of his farm of 
116 acres no less than 34 are arable, and a large quantity of 
potatoes are grown. Here, too, there is a large dairy—33 cows 
milked daily, and pigsties full of fatting swine. Three sons 
here, too, have come into the labour-power of the farm. One, 
however, has now left, having got a farm of his own ; and it is to 
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this that they all look forward as the proper upshot and issixe of 
the system. On both of these farms every help has been given 
by good management in the past, the fields having been thrown 
together in large, square, and well-fenced plots, and the premises 
arranged so as to hinder waste of labour; and by good management 
in the present, also, for all kinds of labour-saving machinery 
are in use. Good cultivating tools and mowing and reaping 
and threshing-machines are employed; and horse-power, being 
worked by the farmer or his sons, is employed early and late, 
without regard to regular hours, whenever opportunity offers or 
requires. And it is in this way that a very minimum of actual 
outlay on wages is incurred; while the land is at the same 
time kept in the very highest state of cultivation and produc¬ 
tiveness. The system, wherever practicable, is one which 
insures farm profit, and therefore it insures the landlord’s 
rent. And now, when the difficulty of obtaining labourers on 
the farm is almost everywhere complained of—especially the 
difficulty of getting labourers who are interested for their em¬ 
ployers—it is not likely that this most satisfactory way of avoid¬ 
ing it will be suffered to die out. 

No landowner will fail to lend whatever help as landlord he 
can offer to a prosperous and energetic tenant, whose family, hold¬ 
ing together and working steadily for the common end, thus 
escape that growing and excessive cost of hired labour which 
is threatening to affect the value of the land to rent. There 
seems only one objection to the system. Few would desire to 
see the land in the hands of uneducated tenants who are merely 
moneyed labourers; and it is not without reason, therefore, that 
I have quoted Mr. Mackereth’s care for the education of the 
sons who are helping him, as one among the merits of his 
management. Another objection to the system may indeed 
occur to some, that if every farmer rears all his sons in this 
way, it must ultimately lead to excessive competition for land, 
and therefore to excessive rents. This, however, may be left to 
correct itself, especially in a country like ours, blessed with 
colonies, for which the younger sons of farmers, thus accustomed 
to all kinds of farm-work, and ultimately receiving their share of 
the general savings, must be the best possible immigrants. 

The only other general conditions affecting farms in the 
Liverpool district to which any preliminary reference need be 
made are those included under climate, soil, and maAcets. A 
dense population collected in large towns scattered through¬ 
out a county necessarily modifies its agriculture. Manure can be 
purchased more cheaply than it can be made, when large towns 
are near; and produce then commands a higher price in the 
market-place than can be made of it by consumption or con* 
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Tersion at home. These two circumstances convert the farm inte 
little other than a market-garden, even though it be agricultural 
crops exclusively—as wheat and oats, and clover, turnips, and 
potatoes—^that are grown upon it, for the whole produce goes 
straight to market; unless, indeed, the landowner insists, against 
his own interest, on the maintenance of rules which were made 
for altogether different circumstances. Even on dairy and 
stock farms these two circumstances also exert a very obvious 
influence. Early potatoes, grown for immediate sale, and large 
farm-gardens, full of marketable produce, receive exceptional 
attention. Milk and butter, too, take the place of the ordinaiy 
cheese-produce of the Cheshire dairy, and thus the ordinary 
agricultural management is altogether upset.* 

The climate and soils of a district so large as the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Flint, and Denbighshire, necessarily vary 
between wide limits. The farms upon our list lie fully two degrees 
of latitude apart, and include 700 feet of difference of elevation. 
They lie, too, on subsoils as various as the sands and marls of 
the New Red Sandstone, the clays and sandstones of the coal 
measures, and the clay-slate of the Cambrian system. Over all, 
however, there is one condition which generally obtains. The 
climate and the soil together lend themselves admirably to the 
growth of artificial grasses; and everywhere bone-dust as an 
application, at the rate of 8 or 10 cwts. per acre, possesses an 
efficacy as manure, especially on grass-lands, unknown to the 
eastern and southern counties of England. The early establish¬ 
ment and long-continuance of sown grasses is probably the 
most characteristic and influential of all the agricultural features 
of the district. Fields sown down three to six years ago already 
have all the appearance of permanent grass-lands, and, retaining 
their excellence much longer—arriving, indeed, much sooner at 
that period in the history of a new grass-field, when, under 
good management, it begins continually to improve—^there is no 
temptation to plough more than a comparatively small portion 
of a farm; all, or nearly all, of which may, nevertheless, be 
within the power of the tenant to cultivate just as he may choose. 
This, it will be seen, in the case of many of the farms to be de^ 
scribed, is one of the most influential of all the circumstances on 
which the agriculture of the district depends. I may add, as 
regards the arable portion of the farms, that the whole of the 
district Jbems also adapted to the growth of swedes, and the 
Judges found generally excellent crops of this root. 

I now procc^ to the description of the successful farms. 

* The ahundant sapply of cheap feediDg-stufis in the great port of liyerpool, 
gach as Indian com, cotton-cakes, &c., leads to their being very largely usM in 
this district; and to the consequent increase of its fertility. 
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Class IV. —Stock and Daiby Faems ovkb 200 AoftEs; 

Of the holdings in the fourth class of the Liverpool Faian 
Competition, including stock and dairy farms over 200 acres 
in extent, two are distinctly foremost for the profit realised on 
them, and the quantity of food sold off them. One is a true 
Cheshire dairy farm, the other is remarkable for its yield of 
meat. Both of these farms come within the terms of the 
classification, and yet their management, directed to altogether 
different ends, is necessarily as different as possible. In both 
cases, indeed, it is energetic, intelligent, and successful; in 
both the land is clean, well-cultivated, and productive; the 
farm roads and premises are in good order, and the land carries 
a surprising quantity of stock ; and in both cases a liberal expen¬ 
diture in manures and cattle foods is incurred, a heavy rent is 
paid, and the labour of the farm is skilfully and economically 
directed. The nature of the produce, and the character, there¬ 
fore, of the management, are, however, so different, that it was 
found impossible to subject them to any such comparison as 
would place the one above the other on the scale of merit. The 
award has, therefore, placed them ‘‘ equal first.” 

Stapleford Hall^ mar Tarviriy the property of the Rev. Thomas 
France Hayhurst, of Davenham Rectory, Northwich, and for 
the last nine years in the occupation of Mr, John Lea^ is 250 
acres in extent, of which about one-half is arable, only 70 acres, 
or thereabouts, however, being annually under the plough, the 
remainder being either permanent grass or grass laid down by 
the tenant, and from two to ten years old. It lies on the marl 
of the New Red Sandstone formation, or on the gravel beds by 
which that formation is in many places covered, and the soil is 
heavy and cool, or light and occasionally ‘‘ burning,” accord¬ 
ingly. The farm is held on a lease of 11 years, now nearly 
expired, which limits the extent of land that may be ploughed 
in any year, but places no other restriction on its cultivation. 
Mr. Lea takes an oat crop after his grass, ploughed up at from 
two to ten or twelve years old, according to its condition; and 
this is followed by a fallow crop, mangolds, swedes, turnips, or 
beans. These again are followed by wheat, and this by oats, 
in which clover and grass seeds—5 lbs. of red clover, and a» 
much of mixed alsike and white clovers, with half a Bushel of 
Italian, and as much of Scotch rye-grass, are sown. The farm- 
manure, with a dressing of artificial manure, is applied to the 
green and fallow crops. An occasional dressing of bone-dust, 
10 cwt. per acre, is put on the clover. Two or three cwt. of 
bone-meal is almost always applied to clovers in their second 
year, and the second grain crop sometimes receives a dressing 
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of nitrate of soda. The clovers and grass-seeds very soon form 
an admirable pasture, hardly distinguishable from good old 
grass, and they remain down as long as the tenant thinks proper. 
Of the whole 250 acres, about 120 acres are in permanent 
grass, much of this being low-lying meadow-land, which Mr. 
Lea has drained, and which he mows every year. The fields 
have been thrown together in 20 and 25 *acre plots, many 
crooked fences have been removed, and great lengths of new 
straight fences have been made, quicks having been planted 
and protected by strong wooden posts, with rail on top and two 
wires beneath. The premises, of which a plan and index are 
given on p. 507, provide ample accommodation for the stock of 
all kinds, and ifor their winter fodder. In the engraving, the 
large open square is represented as occupied partly by yards 
and shedding. This exists, as yet, only in design. The pro¬ 
posed alteration will be a great improvement, for at present 
there is a great surface on which the manure lies exposed to 
the rain ; and as the buildings are not spouted, there is a con¬ 
siderable escape of liquid manure, which might, indeed, be 
directed into a stream, and flushed over one of the lower fields, 
but which at present runs to waste. The hoi^ and dairy 
accommodation is convenient and roomy. The ^rden is pro¬ 
bably one of the most profitable farm gardens in the island; 
large quantities of fruit and vegetables, and mangold seed from 
selected roots, bqing grown for sale. 

The live-stock of the farm—confined to cows, young stock and 

; igs—include 70 to 80 dairy cows, of a useful Shorthorn type. 

Venty young heifer-calves are reared each year, and as many 
drafts of the poorest milkers and the older cows are sold off 
each year. The heifers are put to the bull at 16 months old, 
and are brought into the herd early in their third year. They 
are a useful lot of common Shorthorns, and are improving in 
Mr. Lea’s hands. For his latest purchased bull, bred by Mr. 
George Phillips of Shropshire, he gave 52 guineas at the Bingley 
Hall sale, Birmingham—having taken the first prize in his class 
there. This show-sale appears to be in many instances attended 
by the Cheshire dairy farmers. The produce of the cows is about 
4 cwt. of cheese annually, besides about 20 lbs. of butter apiece, 
a considerable quantity of the milk also being sold from them 
in December and January. Both the latest and the earliest 
milkings^hus go into Liverpool, at prices varying from lOd. to 
lid. a gallon on the farm. All the earliest bull-calves also 
are fed, and there are generally 20 to 30 fat calves sold early 
every spring, at prices varying from 3Z. to 51, apiece. Besides 
these, upwards of 400/. is received annually from the sale of 
draft-cows; and there are 50 fat hogs of a good middle-sized 
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white breed, which average 7/. apiece, half being bred on the 
farm (2 sows are kept), and half bought as young stores, at 
about 1/. apiece. The other receipts from the farm come from 
20 to 25 acres of wheat, 30 to 40 acres of oats, and 6 acres of 
potatoes; also from the sale of 30 tons, or more, of hay and 
straw every year, and from the poultry-yard and garden, both of 
which are most profitably productive. , 

For an outlying dairy farm, with no special market advan¬ 
tages (it is seven miles from Chester) the Stapleford Hall farm 
appeared to the Judges to be fully rented. The labour bill in¬ 
cludes, besides about 400/. paid directly as wages, the board 
of three men in the house. And nearly another rent is paid in 
purchased cattle-foods and manures. The land is worked with 
two pair-horse teams, an odd horse and a hack; and a colt is 
reared most years, for which a good price is ultimately obtained. 

We had the pleasure of walking over Mr. Lea’s farm on three 
occasions, in December, May, and July, respectively. On the 
first occasion, most of the cows were still more or less in milk. 
They were receiving uncut roots, hay, and straw in the stalls, 
besides about 150 bushels of grains weekly; and 35 gallons of 
milk were sold daily at lOd. a gallon. Cheese-making had ceased 
some time, and would not be resumed till March. There was a 
capital lot of 8 to 10-months-old heifer-calves in the sheds, and 
of yearlings in the fields, the latter 3 to 5 months gone in calf. 
The young wheat was looking well.—In May the cows were in full 
milk. They had received some ground oats, Indian meal, and 
cotton-cake, after calving, along with mangolds and hay, until 
turned out to grass. The fields were full of growth; the wheat 
and oats most promising; the potatoes had been got in well; 
there was a capital lot of fatting hogs in the sties.—In July the 
wheat and oats bid fair to realise all their promise. The former 
has certainly turned out a great crop. Potatoes were strong and 
full of healthy growth. Mangolds nearly covered the ground. 
Swedes, in various stages, were coming on, some already thinned, 
others suffering from the fly. The clover had been cut and made, 
and Burgess and Key’s mower—in its 11th year—was making 
capital work in the meadows. The cows were receiving about 
2 lbs. of undecorticated cotton-cake apiece on the grass, a 
practice which might be carried out on a more liberal scale, for 
it increases the milk and improves its quality, at the same 
time economising the grass, and improving both the land and 
the stock upon it. This year’s calves were not looking well, 
being weaned on whey. They receive new milk for three or 
four weeks, and then get whey, along with oil-cake meal and 
hay and grass. The food was purging them, and several of them 
looked badly. 
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The dairy was in full operation, under the managemtot of 
Mrs. Lea and her daughters. Arriving at six in the momiitg, 
and remaining till noon, we saw the whole process, as it is 
carried on in a Cheshire dairy. All hands were milking, one' 
to every seven or eight cows. The cream off the evening’s 
milk and the warm morning’s milk were poured together through 
the sieve into the evening’s milk, which, after being skimmed, 
had been poured into the tub, and they were stirred up together. 
The rennet, made yesterday, a quart of water in which two pieces 
of dried veil, cut about the size of the palm, had been soaking 
for 24 hours, was poured into the milk at about 83° of Fahrenheit, 
and the curd (covered up if it be a cool morning) comes is 
about an hour. The tub, about 9 feet long, 30 inches wide, and 
26 inches deep, holding 300 gallons, when conveniently full, is 
provided with a waste-pipe at one end, and was about two-thirds 
full. The curd was slowly cut with a square cutter, in which 
the meshes are three-quarters of an inch square. This—^the 
cutter being lifted and dipped always in a new place until the 
whole is thus cut—takes about twenty minutes; and after being 
left for an hour, the whey is baled and drained out, an upright 
sieve, protecting the exit, being first fixed in its place. As soon 
as possible, the curd, cut in larger pieces as it gets firm together, 
is lifted and put on a cloth over a latticed false bottom, placed 
beneath it in the tub, enabling the more perfect drainage of 
the whey from it. It is here again cut up, and then sal^ as 
ground, panful after panful, and packed in the cheese vats, tin 
ekes being used which hold it considerably higher than the wood-< 
Work. The salt was supplied at discretion during the grinding, 
but it was found that 4 lbs. had been used in nearly three 
cheeses of barely 70 lbs. each. The whey, draining off to its 
cistern close by, yields about f of a pound of butter weekly 
from each cow. It is drawn off as required for the pigs, being 
used for them along with scalded Indian meal. 

The work of the dairy is constant for every day in the week, 
excepting only what postponement of cleaning operations may 
be possible on the Sunday; the principal part of the work is, 
however, concluded by noon. The cheeses are not subjected 
to any heating in the so-called oven, which is a common practice 
in Cheshire dairies, nor is there any scalding of the curd in the 
tub during the manufacture. After three days in the press— 
during which (skeWered at intervals through holes in eke and 
vat, left to facilitate the drainage of the whey) it is taken out and 
turned daily—^it is ironed, bandaged, taken to the cheese loft, and 
there turned daily, until ready, in about six weeks, for sale. 
We did not think Mr. Lea’s cheese to be of the first quality, as 
Tegards texture or taste; but in this matter no doubt the demands 
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of the market it is made for are consulted; and a cheese of 
closer texture would not, we were assured, have suited the Man¬ 
chester taste. Good prices had indeed been made. Two lots 
of this year’s cheese had been sold at 78s.; 71s., 77s., and 75s. 
were realised, for early, principal, and late makes, in 1875; and 
67s., 71s. and 73s. for the corresponding makes of 1876—^these 
being the prices per cwt. of 121 lbs. 

It is to die credit of Mr. Lea’s management that he has eradi-* 
cated a couple of miles of ragged and crooked fences during his 
tenancy, and made more than a mile of new fences; quicks and 
posts and rails being supplied by the landowner. He has also 
spent 200Z. in draining,—120,000 three-inch tiles, given by the 
landlord, having been placed in drains 3 to 4 feet deep; and he 
has also clone a good deal, by embankment and by straightening a 
crooked watercourse, to protect the lower lands from inundation. 

Of the workmen on this farm, three have CK)w-plots attached 
to their cottages—fields of from 2 J to 4 acres of land in grass— 
besides good and large gardens around the houses. A cottage 
and 4 acres let for 16/. a year; two others, with 2^ acres each, 
let for 8/. a year each. On the larger of the plots two cows are 
kept, and a calf is reared, and one is fattened, a yearling heifer 
being put out to tack, costing 35s. from May 12 till October 10. 
The receipts are derived from milk for the family and butter for 
sale, and the calf fattened, and the heifer reared; and the produce 
and the industry alike are a wholesome thing both for the 
rearing of a healthy family and for the attachment of the family 
to the place. 

The instructions to the Judges of the farms appeared to 
them to give a preference to the dairy style of farming, and 
they would have awarded the first-prize exclusively to the Staple- 
ford Hall Farm; but its management—good and profitable as 
it undoubtedly is—beautiful, indeed, from the rose-blossoming 
lawn in front of the house, and the fruitful garden behind it, to 
the very utmost of its neatly-fenced and well-managed fields— 
was not without its imperfections, as our Report has shown; and 
the management of the Well House Farm, Saltney, in Chester, 
with its enormous yield of beef and mutton and wheat, was also 
so good and profitable, that it appeared to us to deserve an equal 
place. 

The Well House Farms^ close to the Broughton Hall Station, 
on the Chester and Mold Railway, are in the occupation of Mr. 
John Roberts^ as the yearly tenant partly of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.F., and partly of Mr. S. K. Mainwaring of 
Otley Park, Ellesmere, Salop. They include close on 400 
acres of alluvial land, of which 300 are arable, and 100 per¬ 
manent pasture. There is an agreement between the landlord 
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and the tenant by which the fonner has it in his power^ 
whenever he may choose, to enforce the four*field rotation; bat, 
nractically, the tenant has unrestricted liberty of cultivation* 
He has himself laid down to grass many of the lower fields 
(112 acres in all) of this generally level land which are most 
liable to inundation, and they will remain permanently in grass; 
but the usual practice has been to keep the land laid down in 
grass for two or three years. Twelve lbs. of Italian rye-grass, 
4 of red clover, and 2 each of alsike and white clovers and trefoil, 
are sown per acre. Nearly all the farm-manure, estimated at 
1200 tons, is put on the young grass-seeds early in the autumn, 
some being retained for the mangolds and potatoes. The crop 
is mown the first year, and in the second nothing can exceed 
the abundance and excellence of its produce, as we saw it in 
July—a perfect carpet of white clover and alsike. When 
ploughed up, it is followed by either oats or beans, and these by 
wheat, after which a green crop is taken—some 40 acres, half 
mangolds, and the rest potatoes or swedes. These are followed 
by wheat, with seeds sown down again among it. All the root- 
crops receive, at a cost of 45s. per acre, about 6 cwts. of Proctor 
and Ryland’s special bone manures, part applied when the land 
is ridged, the remainder after the turnips or mangolds are 
singled. The mangolds receive in addition 10 to 15 loads of dung 
in the ridges. Of 300 acres of arable land this year, there are 
thus about 80 in wheat, 20 in oats, 20 in beans, 40 in green 
crops, and 140 in grass of various years. The wheat, chiefly 
Nursery, with some Golden Drop, has been this year a great 
crop; the oats and beans not (|uite so good. The potatoes 
(Skerry Blues and Paterson’s Victorias) looked admirable in 
July, when there was a great promise of both mangolds and 
swedes. The two-year-old grass was quite remarkable for its 
excellence; and a fair crop of clover was being made into hay. 

In December we had seen the stalls and sheds and ys^s 
full of fatting beasts, besides calves and yearlings. In May, a 
month before the annual sale, we saw most of them ready for 
the butcher. The annual sale of 70 or 80 fat beasts, and 200 to 
250 sheep and lambs, realising (with wool) from 2600/* to 3000/., 
is the event to which the whole year’s management leads up. 
This, and the produce of 70 or 80 acres of wheat, and a certain 
sale of straw and hay, if after the sale any remains—^together 
with certain receipts from potato-growing and from horse- 
breeding—make up the annual returns from the farm. The 
outlay, besides a heavy rent, and nearly as much spent in labour, 
and 600/. to 800/. spent in cattle-food and manure, includes 
also the sum spent in the purchase of young stock and of 
sheep. 
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Th^ livestock of the farm in the month of May included 
14 cows, well-selected Shorthorns, alid 16 two-year-old heifers, 
all suckling their calves in the field; the latter, except some 
selected to keep up the stock of regular breeding cows, being 
put dry as soon as possible, and thereafter growing into heavy 
three-year-olds for next year’s sale. Th^e were also some 
60 or 80 yearlings, of which 16 were heifers soon to be put to 
the bull—rearing a calf as two-year-olds, and sold fat at three. 
There were also about 70 cattle—coming two or coming three* 
year-olds, with one or two draft-cows among them—^being fed 
in stalls and yards for the sale immediately ensuing. Calves 
are bought all through spring and summer, as there is room 
for them. They suck two to a cow at a time, being brought 
to them twice a day for the purpose, Mr. Roberts him¬ 
self superintending the work: sometimes a favourite calf is 
allowed to run with its dam. No milking is done on the 
farm. Sixty to 80 calves are thus reared every year; 16 heifers 
of the home-breds being chosen to breed from, taking the 
place of the two-year-old heifers, which, having suckled their 
calves, are dried off and fed for the next year’s sale. Some of 
the more forward yearlings have been brought out fat at the 
June sale, and made as much as 24Z. at 16 or 17 months old; 
but this practice will not be continued. The cattle sold average 
generally about 29/. each, the great majority being just over 
two years old. Sixty-eight beasts made 1957/. 10^. last June, 
81 made 2273/. in June, 1876; and the sum received for the sheep 
and cattle together varies from 2200/. to 2600/. annually. The 
calves have access to cake and ground beans and hay, from the 
very beginning of their weaning. They are reduced to a single 
meal of milk daily at 5 or 6 weeks old, and are entirely weaned 
at 9 or 10 weeks old. They are kept in yards through the summer, 
and in sheltered sheds in the first winter, 10 or 12 together, and 
are fed on grass, receiving 3 lbs. apiece of cake and meal, with 
hay and whole roots during winter. They are at length put out 
on capital two-year-old clover, receiving and generally requiring 
nothing else till the following autumn, when they are taken 
into yards again, receiving, with swedes and straw, 5 or 6 lbs. 
of mixed Indian com and home-grown oats and beans, a quan¬ 
tity which is gradually increased, until, in March, April, and 
May, before the sales, they are getting 10 or 12 lbs. of mixed 
meal and cake, in addition to mangolds and hay. It appears 
likely that, as the system adopted by Mr. Roberts aims at 
bringing the young cattle out ripe at an early age, and his 
winter feeding with com and cake is very liberal, it would pay 
to continue a small allowance of corn or cake through all or part 
d the time when the cattle are on grass. Any check in their 
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continuous growth would thus be avoided. There is steam-* 
power on the premises, by which all the necessary grinding and 
chaffing is accomplished. There are two sets of buildings, and 
ample accommodation in yards and stalls and sheds. The 
water-supply is admirable, a bore of 70 feet reaching a water¬ 
bearing stratum, whence the water rises and pours out, at a level 
some feet above the ground. ' 

The sheep stock include a flock of 150 Shropshire ewes, 
which produced last year 220 lambs. All the lambs not sold 
fat are shorn in July; and some 60 ewe-lambs are put to a 
Cheviot ram in October and November, and are sold with their 
lambs fat in the following summer; the annual sale including a 
large number of sheep of all ages—old ewes and lambs, and 
shearhogs, and shearling ewes and lambs. The home-bred calves 
are very good. Mr. Roberts has a few very good Shorthorn cows, 
and he employs a well-bred bull. The bull lately employed 
was purchased at Berkeley; and he has this summer been a 
buyer at the Elmhurst sale, having secured two bull-calves by 
Mr. Fox’s ‘‘2nd Duke of Airdrie” at 40 guineas each. His 
purchased stock is not so good as that of his own breeding. 
Seven horses, of a capital Clydesdale stamp, do the work of the 
farm, and there are several young horses bred, for which long 
prices will be obtained. Mr. Roberts adopts steam-cultivation 
to some extent, paying about 70/. yearly for steam cultivation of 
the wheat and bean stubbles. Three men and a boy work with 
the horses; two men and two boys attend to the live-stock in 
the stalls and fields; and two other men are employed, besides 
occasional labourers, in harvest. The men receive I 85 . a week, 
a cottage and potato-ground, and 505. harvest-money; as much 
work as possible, however, being let by the piece; as turnip- 
hoeing (three times) for 125. an acre, and root-pulling, trimming, 
and loading, for 14^. an acre. Mr. Gladstone has some capital 
cottages erected on the Well House Farm. The farm produces 
an immense quantity of bread and meat. The oats and beans 
grown on it are almost entirely consumed at home, but there is 
a large sale of wheat, and this, with the surprising yield of well- 
fed beef and mutton, marks it out as deserving quite a foremost 
place. A good road runs through the midst of it. The fields are 
drained into the deep ditches which surround them; the fences 
are straight, well grown, and well kept. The land is clean. 
Buildings, house, and cottages leave little to be desired. The 
natural fertility of the land is increasing year by year under 
Mr. Roberts’ liberal and energetic management. An iron 
plough, polished bright as silver, hangs against the kitchen- 
wall, the gift of Mr. Gladstone, who appreciates his tenant; and 
the walls of one of the sitting-rooms are covered with prize- 
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cards (we counted more than 100), showing in how manr 
previous contests Mr. Roberts has been successful. He well 
deserves the front rank which has been awarded to him here. 

Beside the Well House and Stapleford Hall farms, the Judges 
saw good management on several other farms of this class, two 
of which certainly well deserve the commendation which we 
awarded them. 

Mr. Robinson, of Lee Green Hall, Middlewich, occupies 257 
acres, the property of R. H. Done, Esq., of which 50 are under 
the plough, 17 being wheat, 22 oats, 6 swedes, 2 potatoes, and 
3 mangolds, all of admirable promise when we inspected them in 
July. There were also 17 acres of capital young seeds, and as 
much of two-year-old seeds, beside several fields also laid down 
by the tenant, which had been many years in grass. The farm 
is worked by 5 horses, two of them mares with foals. A herd 
of 75 cows, fair Shorthorns, produces from 14 to 15 tons of cheese 
each year: all the heifer calves, up to April, are reared each year, 
and the early bull-calves are fattened. A number of the older 
cows are fattened off and draughted annually. The cheese was the 
best we tasted on our round, excepting only that of Mr. Jackson, 
at Tattenhall, on whose farm, afterwards withdrawn from com¬ 
petition, a cheese-factory had been established. The very ex¬ 
cellent premises at Lee Green Hall had been greatly improved 
during the tenant’s occupation, and partly at his expense. The 
arable land was well managed. The swedes were the best we 
saw, unless, indeed, it should prove that they were too forward; 
which, however, was not likely in the cool, moist climate of the 
district. The oats were a remarkable crop, and wheat very good* 
Mr. Robinson had done a great deal to eradicate old fences; some 
3 miles had been rooted up, and a mile of new ones had been 
made. Beside the cows, eight or nine sows are kept in connec¬ 
tion with the dairy, and their produce is reared and fattened, 
the later litters being sold as stores in the autumn. 

About 500/. worth of purchased and home-grown grain and 
cake and Indian com, and 150/. worth of bought manure, and 
some 240/. a-year in wages, besides the rent, represent the 
chief outgoings of Mr. Robinson’s farm. His receipts are 
derived from 14 to 15 tons of cheese, 17 or 18 draft-cows, 
200/. worth of pigs, and a certain sale of hay and straw. There 
is also a small flock of sheep. Here, too, as generally on 
Cheshire farms, there is a considerable receipt from both 
poultry-yard and garden. The latter was full of produce andl 
apparent profit. 

Mr. KendaWs farm, about 310 acres, the property of the Earl 
of Derby, at Harharrow, for the most part a bare unsheltered 
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district, near Ulverston, is, one-third of it, in permanent grass. 
It is provided with a capital farm-house and premises, including 
a noble hay and corn barn, open to the north and east, capable 
of holding 6000 cubic yards, and costing 350i The stock, when 
the Judges saw the farm in December, included 21 large Short¬ 
horn cows in-xnilk, 14 calves, 25 yearlings, 15 two-year-olds, and 
16 fattening cows and steers. The arable land is being gradually 
diminished, it being Mr. KendalFs intention to lay down enough 
land to keep 25 cows and their produce, fattening them off as 
grazers in the third year. The farm is worked by 6 capital 
horses, one or two of them being mares, generally with foals. 
Very full and explicit accounts are kept by Mr. Kendall, and it 
would be profitable to relate his experience in full detail. It 
must, however, suffice to say that the receipts from the farm are 
derived from a sale of between 2000 and 3000 gallons of milk 
annually, at lO^f. a gallon, a considerable sale of butter, about 
15 fat beasts annually, and from 100 to 200 fat sheep, besides 
the produce of the corn fields and a certain amount of straw sold. 
The outgoings, beside rent, include wages, about 200Z. a year (not 
including the board of four men and three women in the house), 
about 100/. a-year spent on manure, and some 600/. spent in 

f )urchased and home-grown cattle-food. The best-conditioned 
ot of calves and yearlings anywhere on our rounds were seen on 
this upland and almost North-country farm. The two-year-olds 
grazing in the lower pastures were also capital thick-fleshed 
Shorthorns. There is a very good small herd of Shorthorn cows, 
on which a pedigree bull is used. One particularly good Short¬ 
horn cow had been purchased, and was being fed for Christmas 
show. The arable land is well managed ; the swedes are grown 
in drills upwards of 30 inches wide, on 6 or 7 cwt. of Hill’s 
turnip-manure per acre ; the dung is all taken either to fallow 
for wheat, when it is intended to sow permanent grass-seeds 
among it, or to the land after turnips for barley or for wheat. 

Of the other farms in this class, it must suffice to merely 
name them. Scale Hall farm, near Lancaster, is in the occupa¬ 
tion of Mr. J. Woodhouse^ who does a large business in the 
provision of milk; about 100 gallons daily are sent out, and a 
stock of 50 or 60 useful Shorthorn cows, some of them pedigree 
animals, are kept for the purpose, on a farm of 210 acres, 
two-thirds of which is permanent grass. There is here a large 
consumption of purchased cattle-food, and upwards of 30,000 
gallons of milk are sold annually at an average price of 8c/« per 
gallon; 17 to 20 fat and draft cattle are also sold at an average 
price of 20/. More than 20 heifer calves are reared annually 
and brought into the dairy at 3 years old. There is a smiul 
but very useful flock of Leicester sheep, and an annual sale of 
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mutton and wool, varying from 300/. to 500/. a-year. The arable 
land occupying the lower fields is fairly manc^^. The farm 
carries a heavy rent, and pays a great labour bill. 

Mr. F. Harrison occupies at Hutton Grange^ 455 acres of 
alluvial land on the south side of the Ribble, four or five miles 
below Preston, only 155 acres being embanked from the tide, to 
which all the rest is exposed. It is all grass-lapd. About 50 fat 
cattle and some 300 fat sheep are sold every year. Two dozen 
cows are milked, and some 3 tons of cheese and 120/. worth 
of butter are made annually, some of the milk going also to the 
rearing of the calves. The inclosed land is improving under 
the system which continually feeds them from the marsh land 
beyond the embankment; for the sheep kept on the river-side 
marshes during the day are always driven to these enclosed 
fields at night. The farm is remarkable for a very complete set 
of buildings, apparently beyond the needs of the occupation. 
Ranges of mangers are fed from tramways in the gangways 
alongside of them, on which Willacy’s self-acting apparatus 
for supplying the cattle with cut-roots as it passes along may be 
employed. 

Mr. Thomas BorthwicKs large farm at Nantywrach^ over 700 
feet above the level of the sea, on the high-land in Denbighshire, 
between Colwyn and Llanwrst, must not be omitted from my list, 
notwithstanding that he desired to withdraw from the competition. 
A great deal has been done here to improve the land by fencing, 
roads, and sheltering plantations; and the tenant, who has 
large dealings in the cattle-trade, keeps the land well stocked 
with cattle and sheep suitable to the bleak uplands which he 
occupies. 

Class V.— Stock and Daiby Farms of 100 to 200 Acres. 

The fifth class of dairy or stock farms, which includes all those 
between 100 and 200 acres in extent, represents the ordinary run 
of Cheshire and Lancashire dairy farms, and there were no 
fewer than eleven entries. Of these, the Judges placed Water¬ 
side farm, in the parish of Ashton cum Stodday, near Lancaster, 
in the occupation of Mr. Richard Mackereth, first; and Weaver- 
bank farm, near Middlewich, in the occupation of Mr. Charles 
Hollingshead, second; and Mr. Peter Percival, of Hall Lane 
farm, between Warrington and Runcorn, was commended. 

Waterside Farm is about 2 miles from Lancaster, and 112 
acres in extent,* lying between the higher ground close by the 
Ashton Hall Park and the edge of the tidal river Lune. Four 

* There is AUk) an outlying field of six acres of grass-land in Mr. Maokereth’s 
sccupation, s mile or two away, which we did not see. 
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fields, in all 29 acres of free alluvial soil lying bj the rivers 
side, are cultivated on the four-course rotation—green-crop 
{chiefly Swedish turnips, with an acre or two of potatoes), whea^ 
seeds and oats. The land was perfectly clean, and the crops^ 
especially the green crops, were very good. The grass-land, 
which, with the arable, has been drained wherever necessary by 
the tenant (the landlord providing tiles)—^full of good and useful 
growth—has evidently improved under Mr. Mackereth’s manage¬ 
ment. A long and narrow piece belonging to another proprietor, 
which, with a right of way to it, lies in the very midst of the 
farm, shows by its condition the original unimproved condition 
of the pasture. 

The grass-fields are all provided with drinking-places, natural 
springs or drainage-water having been used to supply small 
troughs on the level with a constant stream. There is a tidy 
little outlying homestead with barn and tic^up house for cattle, 
small stable, and implement-house. Except this, there is nothing 
in the landlord’s equipment of the farm calling for especial 
notice. Nor is there anjrthing requiring engravings or illustrations 
to accompany this description. A plan of the farm now and at 
the commencement of the tenancy would indeed show how com¬ 
pletely Mr. Mackereth has in that time re-arranged it But it 
will suffice to say that the 45 fields which he found are now 
only 23 in number, and that 2J miles of old fences have been 
removed, and new fences in most admirable condition—^for 
which quicks and posts and rails were allowed by the landlord 
—have been substituted for them. Straight lines of perfectly 
clean and well-grown thorn fences now divide the farms into 
fields varying from 7 to 17 acres in extent. 

A very modest cottage-like farmhouse is in part surrounded 
by the cow-byres, which stand under a lean-to roof against its 
walls. The pigsties are not far off, and the drinking-place for 
the cattle is also close by; and in winter the whole work of cow¬ 
feeding and dairy management is immediately at hand; but 
were it not for the cleanly and careful superintendence, a 
nuisance might easily be created. Some additional shedding is 
now being erected near the house: but, on the whole, the farm 
owes more to the tenant than to the landlord; and it is suiv 
prising to aee the first place in so severe a competition won in a 
case where so little of the farm equipment deserves any particular 
praise. 

Mr. Mackereth keeps what must, on the whole, be pronounced 
the best, and, for the acreage, the largest stock of cattle and sheep 
which the Judges saw. There is an expenditure of about 11 an 
acre in cattle-food and manure; and the two-year-old heifers, 
generally 10 in number, are put out to tack during the summer 
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months, at a cost of 20/. to 30/. a-year; but, with the exception of 
this help, a herd of 22 capital Shorthorn cows, with all their 
heifer-calves reared up to three years old, is maintained—^the 
draft-cows, 7 to 9 every year, being either sold when springing 
for calving at a high price, or fattened off and sold as beef. A 
flock of 70 or 80 Cheviot-ewes, purchased in Scotland every 
autumn, to which a North-country Leicester ram is put, are 
kept through the winter, and sold, ewes and lambs both fat, in 
the following year. A number of bacon-hogs are also fattened. 
The cows, large-framed Short-horns, are all of Mr. Mackereth’s 
own breeding. He has used pure-bred Shorthorn bulls for many 
years. The bull now in use he purchased of Mr. Craggs of 
Ackholme, for 45/. when a calf. We saw on July 9 capital 
heifer-calves, 11 very good yearlings, and 9 admirable two-year- 
old heifers. Many of the ewes and lambs were already disposed 
of; 70 ewes had been bought in 1875 for 161/., and they and 
their produce had been sold in 1876,193 head, for 433/. 9s., and 
in addition to this there would be 70 fleeces, averaging 4 or 5 lbs. 
each. The ewes run on the pastures in winter, receiving a few 
swedes before lambing, and plenty of swedes, with cake and 
com, after lambing. As is inevitable where such a large flock 
of sheep is kept, eating the best of the grass, the make of cheese 
is not large—about 3 tons a-year. This is made on the Lan¬ 
cashire plan, and of the Lancashire size, varying from 3 or 4 to 
6 to the cwt. No salt is put in the curd, but the cheeses,, after 
two or three days’ pressing, are placed in brine for a week, in 
which they float, going in soft at first and coming out hardened. 
They are taken thence to the cheese-room, and turned daily till 
ready for sale. They made 70^. a cwt. in 1875, and 73s. a cwt. 
in 1876. 

Two horses do the home-work of the farm; there are also two 
young ones coming on ; and, with the aid of one man receiving 
20s. a week, the whole work of the farm is done by the farmer 
and his family, as, indeed, has been already mentioned in this 
Report 

Next to the stock upon the farm, the management of the green 
crop is the most praiseworthy feature. The Bangholm swede, 
originally Lawson’s, has long been grown from home-saved 
seed, selected roots being planted out in a plot by the farm¬ 
house, where thtey can be easily protected. Remarkably large, 
well-grown swedes were being consumed in December; and in 
July, on the 7-acre green-crop field there were at least 5 acres 
of a perfectly even plant, soon to cover the ground, although 
sown in rows 28 inches apart, and singled out in the row with 
admirable uniformity, so far apart as 16 and 18 inches. There 
was also more than an acre of potatoes, chiefly Flukes; and a 
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few mangolds, for which last, however, the climate is not suited* 
The swedes are grown on mixed artificial manure, at a cost of 
hi an acre. The farmyard-dung all goes to the young seeds 
and to the potatoes, 20Z. worth of horse-manure being also pur¬ 
chased for this purpose. The oat and wheat crops, though even 
and clean—the young grass and clover coming up well among the 
latter—were not extraordinarily heavy, having suffered from 
the cold wet spring. The seeds, which had borne a good crop of 
hay, were providing useful keep for the sheep and yearling cattle. 
Two bushels of permanent and one of Italian rye-grass, with 
13 lbs. of mixed clovers, are sown per acre.—The farm garden 
contained trial beds of difierent sorts of farm root-crops, as well 
as fruit and vegetables for home use.—The great produce of 
beef, mutton, bacon, and cheese, together with a certain pro¬ 
duction of wheat and potatoes, with but moderate expenditure 
on bought cattle-food and manure and labour—the whole farm 
meanwhile improving in cleanness and fertility—justify the 
award of the first place to Mr. Mackereth’s occupation. 

Weaverhank Farm^ in the parish of Minshull-Vernon, near 
Middlewich, to which the second prize in this class was awarded, 
is 116 acres in extent, of which 40 are arable. It is occupied 
and worked by Mr. Charles Hollingshead, his two sons, and a 
hired labourer—the labour of the dairy (there are generally 
more than 30 cows) being done by Mrs. Hollingshead and her 
daughter. The arable land is cultivated on the four-course 
rotation—wheat, clover, oats, and green crop (including potatoes, 
swedes, mangolds and cabbages). The wheat crop, varying from 
6 to 9 acres in extent, according to the size of the field falling in 
its turn, and the potato crop, generally 4 to 5 acres of Regents 
and Skerry Blues, are sent to market: all other home-grown 
produce is consumed on the farm; and in addition to this, more 
than lOOZ. is annually spent (in 1874, 199Z.) in cake and Indian 
corn for cattle and pigs; and 60Z. to 70Z. is spent annually in 
bone-dust for grass-lands, and artificial manure for turnips. 
Thirty-three cows are milked this year: 7 or 8 heifer-calves 
are generally reared and brought into the herd at three years 
old, as many of the older cows being fattened off. The earlier 
bull-calves are also fattened and sold. From 5 sows 16 or 18 
hogs are annually fattened, and 30 or 40 young pigs sold as 
stores: the receipt from this source last year was J44Z. The 
make of cheese varies from 5J to more than 6 tons annually. 
Last year it was 5 tons 14 cwts. from 32 cows. The cheese is of 
good quality and had made at the last sale 79^. a cwt. When 
the Judges walked over the farm in July there was an admirable 
herd of large Shorthorn dairy cows in full milk, except two or 
three which had slipped their calves and would be fattened, 
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Fig. 2 .—View of Weaverhanh Farm, Mimhull-Vernon, Chester, 
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A few only of the annual stock of calves had been weaned : there 
was a promising lot of yearling and two-year-old heifers. The 
cows at grass were receiving 4 lbs. daily apiece of mixed decor¬ 
ticated cotton-cake, Indian-meal and oatmeal. They get straw 
and turnips in the sheds in winter, and receive this mixed meal 
after calving. On the arable land the oat and wheat crops were 
very heavy ; and the potato ground, with cabbages planted about 
among it, was covered with the promise of a great crop. The 
straight young thorn fences, clean and well kept, had the crops 
growing close up to them. The soil of the farm is for the most 
part a light and deep loam on the New Red Sandstone formation. 
The tenant had done a great deal to the improvement of the land 
by drains and roads and fences. The landlord also has provided 
admirable premises, of which a view and plan are given in 
Figs. 2 and 3. The plan and index need no explanation. The 
Judges nowhere saw better buildings, or buildings better adapted 

Fig. 3 .—Plan of Buildings to WeaverhanJc Far my MinslmlUYernony 

Chester, 
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to the land: and they were in perfect order on each occasion of 
OUT inspection. A tank is provided for the drainage from the 
stables and cowhouse, and the liquid manure is carted over 
the grass-land at proper times. Here, too, there is a farm 
garden full, as usual, of profit—everything, even herbs of all 
kinds, being grown for sale as well as for use. The greatest 
credit is due to Mr. Hollingshead and his family for their 
industrious and successful management of a thoroughly well 
equipped farm. 

The Hall Lane Farm at Daresbury, near Runcorn, was com¬ 
mended. It is 124 acres in extent, ot which 78 acres are arable. 
In December last we saw 49 beasts, closely packed in stalls, 
receiving four meals a day, each of these being ^ a bushel of 
turnips and 2 quarts of mixed meal (two-thirds Indian corn and 
one-third peas), with only such oat-straw in addition as could 
be picked up from the bedding. They were sold soon after, ahd 
made 22/. apiece. There were also 200 cross-bred Cheviot, 
Herdwick, and other sheep at grass, receiving a drumhead 
cabbage daily apiece; and as they were making 1^ lb. of 
mutton a week, Mr. Percival claimed that he was making 1^. 6d. 
a dozen of his cabbages. We also saw 30 or 40 great hogs, in a 
set of capital sties, fattening on scalded Indian meal in distillery 
wash. In July we saw in the grass-fields 33 cattle of various 
ages, which had been bought in April for 15/. each, and were 
then receiving sixpennyworth of decorticated cotton-cake apiece 
daily, and would soon be ready for the butcher. In the fields 
there was a large extent of wheat-crop—heavy and upstand¬ 
ing ; a fair crop of oats; a remarkable crop of beans on land 
cropped last year with early potatoes succeeded by cabbages ; 
thickly planted rows of swedes, to furnish plants to be trans¬ 
planted into the potato land as soon as it was cleared; and 
some mangolds, rather patchy, and not free from thistle. There 
were also 18 acres of Dalmahoy potatoes in capital condition, on 
which a set of labourers were engaged, at 3/. an acre, in digging 
and sorting and washing (in the canal close by) a crop of 
potatoes, worth 50/. an imperial acre to begin with, for they were 
then being sold in the Manchester market at the rate of 15s. per 
Cheshire rod. The pric^ would soon go down, as the market 
became over-supplied; but last year 31^ acres of potatoes had 
made 990/. The crop is taken after clover, which is ploughed in 
narrow ridges, the tubers being dibbled across them and covered 
with the earth from the furrows. It is followed the same year by 
either Swedish turnips, pricked in on the removal of the potatoes, 
or cabbages which have been planted among them during their 
growth. Another crop of potatoes, well manured, may be taken 
in the following year, or oats may be taken, to be followed by 
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green crop, and that by wheat and grass again. There is a large 
produce of wheat, generally a great produce of potatoes, and 
always an immense production of beef and mutton and bacon. 
Of course there is a large purchase annually of manure: the 
canal brings the Manchester scavenging stuff in barges clo^ 
by, and some hundreds of tons are used every year. There is 
also a great quantity of purchased cattle-food of all kinds. 
The arable land is not all clean; but Hall Lane farm, only 124 
acres in extent, with its 80 cattle and 200 sheep turned over in 
the year, and its 40 or 50 fat hogs, its wheat crop, and its great 
produce of potatoes, well deserves commendation for the quantity 
of food that it produces. In addition to all this, 45 tons of hay 
and straw were sold last year for 292/. 

Although no formal award of commendation was made to any 
other farm in this class, there were many commendable ex¬ 
amples of good and energetic management among them. To 
Mr, Oweris farm at Halewood reference has been already made in 
this Report. Mr, Joseph Tricketfs Moor Farm near Sandiway 
153 acres, the property of Lord Mansfield—has 40 acres of very 
productive arable land, covered this year with clean and admi¬ 
rable crops of oats and wheat, and mangolds and potatoes. There 
is a herd of 30 good dairy cows. Milk-selling has been given 
up, and butter-making adopted; and 600/. worth of produce, in 
butter, calves, and fat bacon (over and above the cost of meal), 
is made annually from them. There is also a useful flock of 
sheep; 50 ewes and their lambs being sold fat^ every year. 
A great deal has been done by the tenant in land improvement 
and good buildings. 

At the Horseshoe Farm^ Henhury^ near Macclesfield, Mr, 
George Millington farms 150 acres uncommonly well, aboitt 
one-third of it is arable, some being a poor sandy soil. There 
is an expenditure of about 260/. a year in wages, and 400/. in 
purchased food and manure. Thirty to forty cows are kept, and 
a good Shorthorn bull is employed, the stock being kept up by 
7 or 8 calves, and as many two-year-olds are reared; while the 
same number of cows are fattened or disposed of annually. 
There is an annual sale of 22,000 to 25,000 gallons of milk, 
realising 900/. to 1100/. The other receipts are for fat and 
store cattle, calves, and pigs ; also for wheat and oats, potatoes, 
and a certain quantity of surplus hay. The cows are milked 
always two or three hours before the milk is consumed in Man¬ 
chester, to which it is despatched without any preliminary 
cooling, the still naturally warm milk being preferred at Man¬ 
chester breakfast- and tea-tables. There are good premises, 
and the farm is in good order and productive, notwithstanding 
the excessive quantity of rabbits by which it is overrun. 
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Jbfr, Beecroft^ of Upton Green near Chester, has 125 acres in 
a rather scattered farm ; and here, too, the milk is sold. About 
30 cows are kept. Some useful horses are bred on the farm^ 
and we saw some good wheat and green crops, and promising 
potato land. 

In Denbighshire and Flintshire there were several farms in this 
class. Geinas Farm^ in the parish of Bodfari, Flintshire, about 
176 acres in extent, is occupied by Mr. John Roberts. It carries 
a flock of 180 Shropshire ewes ; and a number of lambs, with 
30 or 40 shearlings, and the draft-ewes are fattened off every 
year. There are also 12 good Shorthorn cows, on which a good 
bull is used. They yield butter for sale, and skim-milk for 
pigs, and their calves are reared. Two or three draft-cows in-calf 
are sold along with the two-year-old steers and heifers every 
year. The farm is well supplied with implements—double 
ploughs, mowing and reaping machines, Crosskill’s clod-crusher, 
Howard’s horse-rake, &c. A heavy rent and a heavy labour- 
bill, not to speak of the ravages of the rabbits, must largely 
detract from the profits of this hill farm, much of which is 
naturally poor. 

On Mr. Kinnersley*s farm at Wernvawr^ near Ruthin, there 
are 150 acres, of which the greater part is arable. On our visit 
here in July, we saw a very large extent of promising barley, 
not yet, however, in ear, an unusually fine piece of peas, and 
some good wheat; good and neatly-kept premises, and good 
land. 

On Mr. David Robertses farm at Bathafon^ also in the Vale 
of Clwyd, there are about 150 acres, one-third being pasture, 
evidently in good practical hands. There was a large extent of 
admirable wheat crop in July, and a corresponding area of clean 
and well-tilled fallow land, on which, however, the fly had de¬ 
stroyed two successive sowings of turnips. 

At Tan-y-'Dderwen^ near Abergele, Mr. Alexander Borthmck 
occupies 122 acres of land, one-third of it arable. We saw here 
a capital flock of about 100 half-bred Cheviot ewes with their 
lambs, on some admirable two-year-old seeds. About 200/. is 
spent annually on bought food and manure. Ten cattle are 
fattened every year. Some 400/. are received annually for fat 
mutton, lamb, and wool, and there is a considerable extent of 
profitable potato ground. 

Class VI.— Stock and Dairy Farms under 100 Acres each. 

In the sixth class of small dairy or stock farms, the prize was 
awarded to Mr. W. Edwards^ of the Brewery at Ruthin, for his 
very fertile and productive little farm at Pen Rhos. There are- 
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here 35 acres arable and 17 acres permanent pasture. Four 
cows are kept either on the farm or at the brewery on the farm- 
produce, and there is a flock of 40 really admirable Shropshire 
ewes with their lambs. The wheat and barley were looking too 
heavy to stand when we visited jthe farm in July. The green- 
crop quarter was very good indeed : potatoes, mangolds, swedes, 
cabbages, were all promising well. The clover crop had been 
heavy, and there was a strong second growth coming on. About 
60/. a year is paid annually for manure, and nearly 100/. for 
purchased food, including grains, malt-dust, &c. Ten or 15 
cattle are generally fed each year; 21 had last year realised 
412/., and 4 in-calf heifers had been sold. Some 200/. had been 
realised by the sale of fat sheep, lambs, and wool. The land 
was clean, provided with fair premises and good roads and 
fences ; the crops were good, and there was a large quantity of 
excellent stock upon it. The award was inevitable 1 The fact 
may be put in that way because, although, when compared with 
the other farms in the class, the Pen Rhos farm was much the 
most productive, yet it was not without reluctance that the prize 
was given to one whose business as a brewer close by necessarily 
gives him an immense advantage in the competition—an advan¬ 
tage outside of the mere farming occupation which we were 
instructed to judge. It is not, indeed, improper to state here 
that on our first round among these farms in December last, 
it appeared to us that Mr. John Gregory^ of Waverton^ near 
Chester, must take the prize in this class. He has 61 acres in 
his occupation, of which 13 are permanent pasture, 29 in grass 
of various ages, and 19 under the plough. On these, 18 useful 
cross-bred cows are kept, 3 calves, yearlings, and two-year-old 
heifers are reared, and as many of the older cows are drafted off 
as stores. About 63 to 65 cwts. of cheese of fair quality are sold 
each year. Eight hogs of a large coarse white breed are fattened, 
and 20 porkers fed. The premises are substantially built, very 
well arranged, and in every respect satisfactory ; the farm-house 
and garden are as neat as can be, and nothing can exceed the 
cleanliness and beauty of all the dairy arrangements. Three 
very good horses are worked on the farm ; but they are also 
employed in hauling for the estate, and in mowing and drilling 
for neighbours; and a considerable sum is annually earned in 
this way. Mr. Gregory and his two sons and a hired labourer 
do all the work, both within and outside of the farm", and better 
management there can hardly be. On our summer visit, how¬ 
ever, we found some of the crops for the year were very un¬ 
promising. There was, indeed, a very heavy crop of seeds just 
mown, but the corn crops had not been got in well, and the 
turnips had been destroyed by the fly, and the farm, though 
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clean, was not in show condition. It was impossible to give 
it the place we expected it to take, although it alone, of all the 
entries, seemed at the outset to answer what we believed to be 
the intention of the Prize, 

There were two other entries in this class. 

On Mr. WrigMs farm at Minshull-Vernon, there is a large 
quantity of beef, mutton, and bacon made and sold, and some 
useful horse-breeding. The management, however, varies from 
year to year, according to market and to judgment. Sometimes 
pig-feeding is abandoned, and calf rearing,' in-calf heifers being 
sold, is carried on. There is a heavy rent, a considerable labour 
bill, and about 150/. spent annually in manure and Cattle-fobd. 
The receipts also include considerable sums from the sale of 
hay and potatoes. 

At Well House Farm^ Scotforth, near Lancaster, Mr. John 
Cottam^ who also occupies two other farms, has barely 100 acres 
of good grass-land, only 3 acres being arable; on which he 
keeps 24 admirable Shorthorn cows for the supply of milk, and 
rears 6 or 8 heifer-calves, yearlings, and two-year-olds. A good 
bull is kept, and the young stock is very good. There is also a 
small flock of sheep, and 14 or 15 bullocks are grazed in 
summer, and a few Highland cattle are kept ior winter grazing. 

Believing that we have now stated enough to justify our 
awards in the several classes, it only remains for us to express 
our hearty thanks for the courtesy and hospitality which met us 
everywhere upon our successive rounds of inspection. 

(Signed) E. Little. 

W. T. Carkington. 

J. Chalmeris Morton. 


XXVI .—Report on the Liverpool Meeting. By the Hon. 

WiLBRAHAM EoERTUN, M.P. (SENIOR STEWARD.) ^ 

I SHALL leave to the official Reporter the task of going fully 
into the different classes of stock, and shall confine myself to 
making a few general remarks on the Royal Agricultural Show 
at Liverpool. 

It has been a decided success, even when compared with the 
last, which was in a more central position, and attracted such 
large numbers from the Midland Counties. This result has not 
been owing to any extraordinary object of attraction, or to any 
sensational leaping of hunters, so often adopted by local Shows 
as a means of replenishing their coffers. Even the visit of the 
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Emperor of Brazil, who, like the Caliph in the ‘Arabian 
Nights,^ prefers to pass unobserved, was strictly private. The 
receipts at the gates for the first four days were much larger 
than at Birmingham. The rainy weather on Monday alone had 
the effect of diminishing the attendance to a figure (31,935) far 
below that of the corresponding day at Birmingham (61,567), 
but the total money paid for entrance at Liverpool amounted to 
14,470/. against 13,540/. at Birmingham. 

While much of this success is owing to the natural attraction 
of the Show, due thanks must be given to the Local Committee 
and private donors, who raised a sum of about 2350/., which 
was given away in prizes, and by their exertions did so much to 
meet the requirements of the Society. The energy of the Chair¬ 
man of the Local Committee, Mr. Alderman Hubback, overcame 
all difficulties; and the Secretary, Mr. Rigby, was always ready 
to attend to any suggestions which his Committee could carry out. 
The Society must also acknowledge the liberality which enabled 
the thoroughfares of Newsham Park to be closed during the con¬ 
struction of the Showyard, and which provided an excellent 
ground in an airy and convenient situation close to the town. 

The Police arrangements were, in my opinion, unusually good. 
The Corporation placed the Judges’ lodgings at the disposal of 
the principal officers of the Society, which, by their proximity to 
the ground, facilitated the work of the Stewards in carrying out 
their supervision of the stock and implements. 

The well-known hospitality of the town was evinced by the 
splendid entertainments of the Mayor and the Mersey Dock 
Board, and those who partook of it and visited the public 
buildings of the town, and the acres of docks which line both 
sides of the Mersey, will carry off a pleasant recollection of their 
visit to the town of Liverpool. 

Few of the present Council were members at the previous 
Meeting of the Society at Liverpool in 1841; it is therefore 
worth while to refer back to it for the purpose of comparison, 
and to test the progress of the Society. The ‘Agricultural 
Gazette,’ whose spirited proprietors printed and published that 
paper daily in the Showyard, contains some instructive articles 
on the changes which have taken place in agriculture between 
1841 and 1877. Into these it would be beyond my province to 
enter, but a few facts in connection with that Show areiworthy of 
attention. The record of the Exhibition of 1841 occupied but 
a small space in the Society’s ‘ Journal.’ There were then but 
125 cattle and 19 horses, as compared with 328 of the former 
and 320 of the latter now. It was the first time that implements 
had any special recognition, and they filled two rows of sheds; 
while this year there were several miles given up to themr The 
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commercial prosperity of the town has largely increased in thirty- 
six years, and the tonnage of the shipping has been trebled, but 
the Society’s Show has increased still more rapidly; it then 
occupied about 7 acres, while this year it covered more than 70 
acres. 

Much of the progress in agriculture in this period, both in 
stock and machinery, may be traced to the operations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and the local societies which have 
followed in its wake. It may be that they have partly accom¬ 
plished the first stage of their work ; namely, the general im¬ 
provement of stock by judicious breeding, and that we cannot 
expect in the next generation to see a proportionate progress on 
these points, though there is still ample room for improvement 
in the stock of many farmers. But much remains for the Society 
to do in the investigation of the application of manures to the 
soil, and testing their effects by experiments in different localities, 
such as are now being conducted at Woburn by the liberality 
of the Duke of Bedford, and under the supervision of Mr. 
Lawes and Dr. Voelcker. The encouragement of a higher 
scientific education among farmers, the diffusion of knowledge 
respecting the diseases of animals, and the state of agriculture 
in foreign countries, also still leave a large field of usefulness 
open to the Society. 

The exhibition of machinery, now so prominent a feature, 
as evinced by the large number of entries, and whose province 
it is to make up for the dearth of labour in the operations 
of agriculture, would hardly by itself attract the general public. 
Hence the shows of stock, which some are inclined to depreciate 
as superfluous in these days, are the means which the Society 
must continue to use in order to popularise its operations, to 
keep up the interest of the general public in so important 
a branch of national industry, and to publish its progress to the 
world. The classes of Shorthorns and horses carry off the palm 
in the estimation of the public. The former were admirably 
represented, as might be expected in Lancashire; and among 
the latter, the agricultural horses were a “ sight ” by themselves, 
stimulated as the competition has been by the magnificent prize 
of 100 guineas for the best cart-stallion in the Showyard, given 
by Major Walker, the Mayor of Liverpool, and a silver cup, 
valued at 50 guineas, given by Lieut.-Colonel Steble, ex-Mayor, 
for the best agricultural cart-mare or gelding. 

How could the value of rearing powerful dray-horses for the 
service of our great commercial centres be better realised by 
breeders than by the exhibition of 333 horses belonging to thirty- 
three employers of labour? It is difficult to select any for 
commendation where all were good. The leading horses, whose 
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place in the procession was assigned by lot, were a fair sample 
of the high quality of the rest. The men, with their white smock- 
frocks and aprons, were justly proud of them, and had decorated 
them with ribbons ; their chains and trappings bore witness to 
the same care. The Corporation of Liverpool and the London 
and North-Western Railway Company vi^ with each other in 
the symmetry and size of their horses, and the perfect match of 
their black and grey teams, which won well-merited applause 
from the spectators who thronged the enclosures. The selling 
value of these horses could not be put at a lower value than 
Softool Probably no other town of the same size could show 
such a selection of draught-horses. 

I cannot forbear from alluding to the display of cheese and 
butter, which, owing to the vicinity of the dairy districts, was 
larger than usual. The Cheshire cheese was well represented, but 
it is a significant fact that the first prizes in that class were 
taken by a Shropshire exhibitor: this may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that so many farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool and Manchester have given up making cheese, and 
turned to the sale of milk and the feeding of stock ; and that, 
owing to the difficulty of getting skilled labour, recourse has 
been had to factories, which, while they obtain a better ^erage 
of quality throughout a district, have not yet turned out better 
cheese than that produced on the best managed farms by the 
skilful wife or daughter of the farmer. 

It only remains for me, at the close of my duties as Steward, 
to thank the officials of the Society and my brother Stewards for 
the assistance they have afforded me on every occasion. 

23, Rutland Gate, July 2Qth, 1877. 


XXVIL —Report on the Exhibition of Live Stock at Liverpool^ 
By W. Macdonald, Editor of the ‘North British Agri¬ 
culturist.* 

Among the many successful Country Meetings which the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England has held, the grand display in 
Newsham Park, Liverpool, on July 11th, and four surceedingp 
lawful days, is destined to take a high place. In some of its. 
features the exhibition was beyond precedent, and all that seemed 
wanting to make the Meeting, financially and otherwise, rival, if 
not indeed surpass, the best Show of the kind on record, was a 
continuance, over the two last days, of that cool agreeable weather 
which was happily experienced during the first three days. Up 
till Saturday the weather was favourable, and visitors flocked into 
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the yard from all quarters. The turnstiles for the first three 
days showed a more gratifying attendance than was registered 
in the corresponding period at the Birmingham Show last year. 
But a disagreeable change was at hand. Rain fell rather heavily 
on Saturday, and doubtless kept many intending visitors in the 
house that afternoon. On Sunday and Monday, unfortunately, 
the rainfall increased, and the traffic on • the latter day soon 
brought the yard into an uncomfortable state for man and beast. 
A large attendance on the concluding, or “ cheap ” day, was thus 
out of the question. So well, however, was the Show patronised 
in the earlier part of the Meeting that, notwithstanding the 
gloomy close, about 140,000 visitors entered the yard as com¬ 
pared with 163,148 at Birmingham in 1876. The admissions 
of last year were exceeded in the Society’s history only by those 
at Manchester in 1869. In point of attendance, therefore, the 
Liverpool Meeting ranks amongst the highest; and as regards 
money drawings, it has to be noted that the results are nearer 
those of Birmingham than the total admissions indicate, because 
the falling off at Liverpool was on the “ cheap days.” Taken 
all in all, the “ Royal ” Show of this year must have been grati- 
fyiilg to the Society. It certainly was a credit to Great Britain, 
and ii^source of satisfaction to the inhabitants of the great com¬ 
mercial city in which it was held. 

Of the splendid welcome which the city and district gave the 
Society, the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., Senior Steward 
of Live Stock, has treated more appropriately than I can. The 
Local Committee left no stone unturned to make the exhibi¬ 
tion a success. Their contributions to the premium list were on 
a scale of munificence hitherto unequalled. The great attractions 
which, through such liberality as this, the Society were enabled 
to hold out to owners of stock, had the effect of securing a good 
entry in a year when a comparatively poor display as to numbers 
would have surprised nobody. The unfortunate outbreak of 
cattle-plague in England last spring disturbed the arrangements 
both lor the exhibition and sale of pedigree stock. Indeed, the 
Liverpool Meeting itself hung for some time in the balance. 
The dread of rinderpest in all likelihood prevented the appear¬ 
ance of many cattle in the yard that otherwise would have been 
sent. As it was, the entry of stock was a respectable one, and 
that of implements was very large. Horses numbered 369; 
cattle, 373 ; sheep, 411; pigs, 139—total, 1292. This is about 
200 below the Birmingham entry, though very nearly 200 above 
the Taunton figures in 1875. At Birmingham cattle numbered 
465, or 92 more than this year; horses in the Midland Counties 
numbered 424 as against 369 ; sheep were more numerous this 
year by 4; while pigs were 64 short. 
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Of the various kinds of stock represented, it has to be said th^t ^ 
agricultural or cart-horses made a better display, perhaps, than 
t^ey had previously done; that thoroughbreds, hunters, hachs,. 
&c., lyere under average, at least in numbers, and certainly not 
over that standard in quality; that the Shorthorn Classes were 
well filled with good animals, though there was a want of 
“ cracks ”; that Herefords and Devons were few but fine; that 
Jersey and Sussex cattle were fair, Welsh cattle comparatively 
good, and the other breeds meagre; that the principal English 
breeds of sheep were quite up to average, and so were the pigs. 

Before attempting a more minute description of the animals, 
a few remarks about the arrangements and the general appearance 
of the yard are called for. The available ground was somewhat 
irregular in shape, but ingenious heads, willing hands, and 
plenty of money, made it on the whole a convenient yard, com¬ 
paratively easy of access from the bustling centre of the great 
commercial city which was honoured by, and duly appreciated, 
the Society’s visit. Details of the arrangements of the yard are 
quite unnecessary here, read as the ‘Journal’ is princip^illy by 
the members of the Society, who have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the admirable manner in which everything connected 
with the Show is accomplished. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the arrangements for the convenience and comfort both of 
exhibitors and visitors in the “ Royal ” Showyard are, in my 
opinion, about as near perfection as it is possible to make them. 
Well, the Liverpool Meeting in the details of arrangements lost 
nothing by comparison with any of its predecessors, and that is 
saying a great deal, for there can be no doubt that the “ Royal ” is 
the best conducted annual exhibition of the kind in the world. 
Visitors, both home and foreign, with whom I have conversed, 
are at one on this point. The Royal English Showyard is 
unquestionably the sight of the year for those of a bucolic turn 
of mind. I never met with a farmer or breeder who, having 
once seen a “ Royal ” Show, readily forgot, or ceased to tell his 
friends, what he witnessed and admired, and few, if any, have 
I encountered who would not make an effort to see such a 
display frequently, or, if possible, every year. Nothing could 
better illustrate the good the Society and its Shows do, and the 
hold they have on the agricultural mind, than the fact that many 
thousands of British farmers would not, in their own words often 
expressed to the writer, “ like to miss the Royal.” If they do 
miss it, they certainly miss a treat. It is in every sense of the 
term an educative meeting to agriculturists. 

The seventy-five acres enclosed were fully occupied. It would 
have been preferable if the horses had been nearer the cattle 
and sheep, yet no material inconvenience was occasioned. It is 
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curioui^ to note that when the Society visited Liverpool before 
with its third Show in 1841, seven acres sufficed for the display. 
I would fain linger over a comparison of the state of British 
agriculture thirty-six years ago with the present, and very in¬ 
teresting would it be to glance at the rise and progress of agri¬ 
culture in the course of these thirty-six years, but the title of this 
Report, any more than my commission, does not cover such a 
digression, and so I refrain. Returning to the bestial depart¬ 
ment, I commence, as the Catalogue does, with 

Horses. 

Agricultural .—The classes of Agricultural horses other than 
Clydesdales or Suffolks were probably the best filled in the 
equine department. It was, however, very difficult to see much 
difference in type and character between many of the animals 
competing as Clydesdales and those confined to the “Shire” 
horse classes. This was not the fault of the agricultural horses, 
but of the Clydesdales. There was a perplexing variety of form 
and features in the Clydesdale ranks. It has often been asserted 
that there is a great deal of English blood in many of the best 
Clydesdales of the present day. That there is much English 
blood in many of the animals called Clydesdales, whether in the 
best ones or not, was never more manifest than at Liverpool. 
Many grand animals were exhibited, yet I do not consider that 
the representation of Clydesdales at Liverpool was so satisfactory 
as it might have been. Not that bone, build, and, in some 
instances, beauty were lacking, but there was too little similarity 
of type, ^nd a positive want of true Clydesdale character about 
many of them. The agricultural Classes carried the palm for 
the symptoms of early maturity in the younger specimens. It 
is worthy of remark that, since last year, the breeders both of 
Clydesdale and Suffolk horses have resolved to form Societies for 
the purpose of superintending the publication of Stud Books, 
and otherwise eiyieavouring to improve the respective breeds. 
These are steps in the right direction. Some opposition was 
offered in Clydesdale circles, chiefly by those who infuse English 
blood extensively with, or who deal in, Clydesdales. The 
selfishness of the opponents, however, was easily perceived, and 
practically the opposition was never felt. 

Five of the twenty-six agricultural stallions over three years 
old which formed Class 1 were absent, but little missed. The 
Judges had evidently enough to do with twenty-one such 
animals as were paraded before them. To select the first horse 
could not have taxed their skill. Lord Ellesmere’s magnificent 
six-year-old bay horse, “Young Samson,” bred by Mr. Richard- 
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son, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, would be very hard to beat any¬ 
where. A hypercritic, or a “ Clydesdale man,” might like a little 
more bone than this horse has. His furnishing, form, and fore¬ 
arm, however, are admirable; his action is good, back short, ribs 
well arched, couplings powerful, shoulder strong, breast grand, 
and head and neck very attractive. He was first at Bath in June 
last, and could not be denied the Mayor’s 100 guinea cup as best 
stallion of any breed in the Royal yard. Mr. Wynn’s second 
stallion, from Ryon Hill Farm, Warwickshire, has conquered in 
many a field, and gives a good account of the wear and tear of 
nine years. Among his honours he numbers two Royal firsts, 
—at Oxford in 1870, and Birmingham in 1876—while only 
lately he carried everything before him at Chelmsford. This 
horse is heavier than the first, has strong quarters, splendid neck, 
and great rib. On the loin, however, he is not so strong as 
Young Samson.” The ten-year-old chestnut horse “Young 
Champifin,” which has taken many honours for Mr. Statter, 
Stand Hall, made a capital third. He is a thick, handsome, 
well-bodied horse, perhaps a trifle heavy in the body for his legs. 
Mr. Nix’s “ Reserve” horse is a six-year-old compact bay of Mr. 
Sampson’s breeding. The Messrs. Nicol’s five-year-old stylish 
dapple-brown horse, “Topsman,” of Mr. William Kerr’s breeding, 
displayed good fore-arm, great muscle, and fair action. He 
merited his commended ticket. The Stand Stud Company, Mr. 
Crowther, and others, had really good useful horses in the Class, 
if the tickets at the disposal of the Judges could only have reached 
all the meritorious animals. The heaviest horse in the yard, to 
all appearance, was Mr. Marsters’ six-year-old strawberry-roan, 
England’s Wonder,” exhibited unsuccessfully in this Class. This 
sire has won many prizes, particularly in the South-Eastern 
counties of England. 

For evidence of the good breeding properties both of “ England’s 
Wonder” and “Young Samson,” it is only necessary to pass on 
to the next Class. There a son of the latter was first, and one of 
the former’s get was second, in strong company. Lord Ellesmere’s 
first-prize two-year-old chestnut colt, by “ Young Samson,” was 
bred by Mr. Richardson, Cambridgeshire, and promises to eclipse 
his sire in size and muscle, if not in symmetry and compactness. 
The two-year-old has an immense chest, good quarters, and fair 
feet. Mr. Street’s second colt, bred by Mr. C. Beatt, is also 
wonderfully developed for his age, and bids fair to rival his huge 
sire, already spoken of, in substance and Showyard achievements. 
Mr. Marsters was more fortunate in this class than in the aged 
one, having obtained third ticket with his handsome chestnut colt, 
Topsman,” of Mr. Saberton’s breeding, which was first at the 
Essex Show this year, and seems to have a deal of Showyard 
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mettle in him. He has a fine top and good rib. A little more 
bone would improve him ; nevertheless he is a nice horse, and 
moves remarkably well. The fourth colt in order of merit is a 
well-grown chestnut, shown by Mr. John Rowell. The prize 
animals and a few more were above average. There were, how¬ 
ever, some ordinary specimens in the Class. 

Only ten of the fourteen yearling colts entered were sent. The 
Judges could not get past the big, shapely, astonishingly well- 
made-up chestnut colt, shown and bred by Mr. Beart, and a 
wipner of several first prizes t^is year. He accordingly got and 
deserved the coveted ticket. Lord Ellesmere’s second colt has 
good action and a nice body, if rather light bone. It was bred 
in Cambridgeshire by Mr. H. Edwards. The fourth one, from 
the same distinguished stud, has more of the Clydesdale features 
than most of his companions. Mr. Drew’s third colt, being a 
late foal, was not so big as many of the others. His back, rib, 
and muscle are, however, promising, his style and action attrac¬ 
tive, and his bone below the knee just a little too fine. The sire 
of this animal was the famous “ Prince of Wales,” the service 
fee of which, at Merryton, is 40Z. per mare. 

In order to dispose of one breed before beginning another I 
pass on to Class 13, where there was a small but very good 
display of agricultural mares with foal at foot. The Earl of 
Ellesmere’s first mare is an eight-year-old bay, by “Honest 
Tom,”—a capital sire,—and bred by Mr. Flintham, with a nice 
foal after “ Young Samson.” She was a clear first, so far, at least, 
as body was concerned. Her make is good, top first-class, bone 
rather light, action excellent. Mr. T. H. Miller’s “ Princess of 
Wales,” from Singleton, bred by Mr. E. Parkinson, is a well 
enough furnished animal, with a better fore-arm than the first 
mare had, but altogether well enough placed second. Lord 
Ellesmere’s third is of a useful sort, and so are several others 
in the Class. Mares under 16 hands, with foal at foot, were 
a good class. Here, again, the Earl of Ellesmere was invincible 
with a very smart, tidy, brown four-year-old mare of Mrs. Mill- 
house’s breeding. Her action could not fail to attract attention^ 
nor could her great fore-arm, muscle, and fine flat bone. His 
Lordship’s third mare is of a plainer sort. Mr. Drew’s second 
mare was of heavier build than the first, being finely coupled, 
short on leg, deep in body, and good in bone. Bred in Lin¬ 
colnshire, her foal is by “ Prince of Wales.” 

The three-year-old filly Class was a grand one, as may be 
inferred from the fact that the Judges gave all the animals, with 
one exception, a ticket of some kind. The Earl of Ellesmere, 
however, was again equal to the occasion. The winner here 
was a stylish heavy bay, bred by Mr. W. Fullard, and sired, as 
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the first-prize yearling colt was, by Wiseman’s Wonder.” Before 
the close of the Show, she was accidentally “ lamed ” by a stab 
from a stable-fork in a hind-leg, which spoiled her appearance 
somewhat. The second one, a stylish chestnut shown by Mr. 
James Jackson, has a symmetrical frame and good action. Mr. 
Drew’s third filly is a spirited black, bred in Derbyshire, with 
good top, and, like the second, light bone. While the first one, 
which was in the same position at Bath, had more bone and 
muscle than her opponents, the second and third were fully as 
well topped. The two-year-old filly Class was not so good as 
the one just described, yet it was creditable. Mr. Drew got to 
the front here with a black filly (breeder unknown), with good 
body, very fine flat bone, and nice action. Mr. Marsters’s second 
is a heavy, useful-looking grey, sired by the ponderous old horse, 
England’s Wonder.” The rest in the Class were fair specimens. 

Only four pairs appeared in Class 26: pairs of mares or 
geldings over 16 hands. They were all “ placed,” and well 
deserved to be. The first pair, owned by Mr. W. Bramley, 
Doncaster, were powerful well matched animals, in very high 
condition. If Mr. Drew’s chestnut mare, in the second pair, 
had not been heavily weighted by her neighbour, the award 
might have been otherwise. The chestnut is a six-year-old 
English-bred mare, very strong in her couplings, showing great 
substance, firm build, fine feet, and fair action. She after¬ 
wards gained the ex-Mayor’s 50 guinea cup as best mare or 
gelding in the yard. Mr. C. W. Brierley’s third pair displayed 
great size and powerful make. Pairs under 16 hands were not 
so good. Mr. C. W. Wilson’s first pair of mares, from High 
Park, Kendal, were exceedingly well-matched, tidy, well 
equipped animals, a considerable way ahead of their antagonists. 
The Stand Stud Company’s second pair were nice little mares 
—animals that would work with heavier beasts. The third pair, 
belonging to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Liverpool, 
were moderate specimens, one of them being what is known in 
some parts of the country as “ rat-tailed.” In a large and good 
class of mares or geldings over five years, Mr. Charles Beart 
was easy first, with an immense specimen of equine develop¬ 
ment, wide in her frame, shapely, and supported, as such a body 
would require to be, by good legs and durable feet. She was hard 
in the race for the cup. Lord Ellesmere’s second mare moves 
stylishly, and is well topped. Her tail is not nice. About his 
Lordship’s third mare, Mr. Crowther’s fourth, or Mr. W. A. 
Meadows’ fifth, there is nothing very remarkable, except a “ rat- 
tail” attached to the last-named and otherwise good animal. 
Ticketless, in this class, was the best trotting cart-mare I have 
ever seen. I allude to the well-known twelve-year-old grey 
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mare Sensation,” owned by Mr. C. W. Brierley, Prestwicb, 
and bred by Mr. Tennant, Barlow, Yorkshire. She has won 
many prizes, and would run a Norfolk cob hard in a trotting- 
match. In the large ring she was trotted out daily, and her 
extraordinary action drew forth loud applause from the crowd* 
It was one of the “ sights ” of the yard. A small though good 
Class was that of four-year-old mares or geldings over 16 hands. 
Mr. Drew’s well-balanced brown, bred in Derbyshire, was a 
distinct first. She is well ribbed-up, stylish in gait, and firm in 
build; while her legs and feet speak well for her durability, 
and her bone is clean and flat. The Earl of Ellesmere’s second 
gelding has great muscle. The Class of the same age under 
16 hands was a failure, as was also that of three-year-old geldings. 
Two-year-old geldings were fairly represented. Mr. Henry 
Smith’s first has plenty of body but rather light bone. The 
second one, belonging to Mr. T. H. Miller, looks like growing 
into a useful horse. The Report of the Judges of the above 
classes is as follows:— 

Class 1.—No. 14 is a grand horse with splendid action, and we consider 
him well worthy of the high honours awarded him. No. 9 is a grand heavy 
horse. No. 21 is a thick compact horse. No. 25 is a very useful horse. The 
whole class is a large and good one. 

Class 2.—No. 41 is a very promising colt indeed. No. 43 is also a very 
promising colt. No. 47 is a nice colt. No. 30 is a useful colt. The above are 
a lot of grand colts. 

Class 3.—No. 65 is a good heavy colt. No. 56 is a colt of nice quality. 
No. 66 is a useful colt hut little, being a late foal. 

Class 13.—An extraordinaiy good class. 

Class 16.—A very good class. 

Class 17.—With the exception of one entry, this is an extraoidinarily grand 
class. 

Class 20.—A very useful class. 

Class 26.—A class of powerful animals. 

Class 27.—No. 244, a pair of nice mares, remainder of class moderate. 

Class 28.—No. 254, a grand wide mare, with fine action. No. 258, a 
stylish finely-topped mare. The remainder of class very good. 

Class 29.—A very good class. 

Class 30.—Only one entry, and no merit. 

Class 31.—Only one shown, and no merit. 

Class 32.—No. 273, a fine topjied colt, but short of bone. No. 274, a 
colt of nice quality. 

We consider the horses shown in the above classes to be very good indeed. 

(Signed) Benjamin Speaggon. 

Wm. Thos. Lamb. 

Aethur Tomlinson. 

Clydesdales .— The aged class of stallions was worthily 
headed by Mr. Crowther’s famous “ Topsman,” an 8-year-old 
chestnut, bred by Mr. Wilson, Whiteside, Aberdeenshire, and the 
winner of the highest honours in Scotland, when the property of 
Mr. Galbraith, Croy Cunningham. This horse has not much of 
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the genuine old Clydesdale stamp about him. He is, however, 
so well put together, has so great muscle, good bone, and excel¬ 
lent action, that Judges have dijfficulty in getting past him; 
while he is wearing well, being still active, big, and blooming. 
The second horse, owned, as many good animals have been and 
are, by Mr. D. Riddell, has a deal of Clydesdale character, fair 
action, and good form; still he had no chance with such a 
powerful, durable horse as “ Topsman,” “ Paisley” has a good 
flat bone and excellent hocks. He has since been sold at 
600 guineas to go to Australia. “ Gleniffer,” a well-bred black, 
owned by Mr. Gemmell, deserved his third honours. He has 
been a winner in West of Scotland Shows, and was selected last 
season for the Earl of Tankerville’s Northumberland tenantry. 
If anything, he is under-sized, does not stand very wide on his 
fore-legs, nor is he very strong in the quarters. A grand neck, 
however, he has, and his hocks and bone are good and likely to 
wear well. The two-year-old Colt class was better filled. Mr. 
Thompson’s first one had a manifest victory. He is a big well- 
grown bay, bred by Mr. Jas. Cunningham, Tarbreoch, and first 
winner at every Scotch Show of any note this year. Mr. 
Thompson got a capital bargain of this colt last spring, at 
something under 300 guineas. His selling price is now 1000 
guineas. I did not fancy him a little above the hocks, but 
otherwise he is a grand animal—one of the biggest and best 
two-year-old Clydesdales that have been shown for some years. 
Mr. Andrew’s black colt was not a very popular second. His 
sire was a well-known, high-standing, stylish horse, “ Defiance.” 
The third colt, owned and bred by Lord Pol worth, is a big strong 
bay, with great muscle if little Clydesdale character—just a good 
substantial cart-horse. Mr. Riddell’s fourth colt, bred in Dum¬ 
friesshire, is fully as promising as either the second or third. 
He stood next the “ Baillieknowe Colt ” at Glasgow, and to all 
appearance has the makings of a good horse in him. Mr. Baird’s 
fifth, or highly commended colt, was a dashing bay, with grand 
legs, fine feather, and true Clydesdale character. He was bred at 
Knockdon, Ayrshire, and at the sale there last year cost 520 
guineas, which is the highest price by 20 guineas that has yet been 
paid for a yearling of the breed. Unluckily, however, the animal 
died from inflammation of the lungs a fortnight after the Show. 
Several promising colts were commended, including" a well- 
topped, it rather light fore-armed, bay of Mr. Richard Tweedie’s, 
a well coupled son of “ Topsman’s,” owned by Mr. Crowther, 
and a stylish son of the wonderful old horse “ Young Lofty,” 
a grand bay which, by the way, was shown unsuccessfully in 
Class 4. The old horse looks well, although now 16 years old, 
and has won many leading prizes, including first at Bedford 
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Royal in 1874, Her Majesty the Queen’s dark brown son of 
‘‘Prince of Wales,” which cost 400 guineas at the sale of the 
breeder, Mr. Drew, lately, has plenty of style and action if he 
had only more bone and hair below the knee. Yearling colts 
were a poor class. The Queen’s first one cost 200 guineas at 
Mr. Drew’s sale last April, and would be improved by more 
bone and feather. 

Mares with foals at foot were a small but very select class— 
as the Judges remark, every one of the three deserved and got a 
prize. The first, four years old, from Baillieknowe, bred near 
Castle Douglas, is a nice bay, which, as a filly, carried everything 
before her in Scotland last year, with one excration, when she 
was beaten by a 590 guinea filly, now at Keir, Perthshire. She 
has good limbs and fair build, not very strong waist, and short 
good back. Her foal has shaken her somewhat. Mr. Drew’s 
second is a very highly bred mare of Knockdon blood. She 
had more substance than any of her opponents, and had the best 
body, only her pasterns are not so good as those of the first 
mare. The second one cost 400 guineas at the Knockdon sale 
last October. The third mare, belonging to Lord Ellesmere, 
has frequently been among the winners. In moderate condition, 
she is a good tjq)e of a Clydesdale, and was bred in Kircud- 
brightshire, where many grand animals have been reared. A 
pretty good class of 3-year-old fillies was clearly topped by Mr. 
McQueen’s nicely balanced bay, from The Crofts, Dalbeattie, 
bred in Argyllshire. She was second in a great contest at 
Glasgow in May, has a good fore-arm, fair bone, and strong 
build. The Duchess of Hamilton’s second filly is a very nice 
dark brown of Mr. Drew’s breeding. She is a tidy active 
animal, somewhat small in size. Mr. Drewitt’s third prize is not 
like a Clydesdale. She is light in bone, and not well balanced 
in frame. Her action, however, is pleasing. Mr. Bruce’s fourth 
filly is not so well-hearted as could be wished, though many 
“ Clydesdale men ” would have preferred her to the third. 

At least, the prize animals in the two-year-old filly class were 
good. Mr. Tweedie’s first, bred by himself, has had a very suc¬ 
cessful showyard career. She is a well-topped evenly grown bay, 
of good action, and is grand in the quarters as well as at the 
flai^. More bone above the knee would help her greatly, yet 
she was a sure first. The second filly, belonging to Mr. Drew, 
is a big outcoming animal, bred by Mr. Knox, and sired, as 
many prize animals have been, by the well-known horse “ Lord 
Lyon.” When running she lifts her feet well, and has great 
muscle and good feather. Her ribs are not i^o well sprung as 
those of the first filly. The Havering Park filly, placed third, 
is a thick thoroughly useful sort. 
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t Suffolks. —The Suffolk classes were not all very well filled. 
The animals exhibited, however, did credit to this very active 
durable old breed. If the Suffolk horses are not the purest of fidl 
the varieties of cart-horses, they are, at least, the most uniformly 
marked and made. Their bodies look heavy for their legs; 
nevertheless they work capitally and wear well. In the stallion 
class, Mr. Richard Garrett’s’magnificent three-year-old admirably 
developed chestnut, bred by Mr. Frost, early asserted his claims 
to the first ticket. His build and bloom could not be got over, 
notwithstanding the grand barrel, fine muscle, and rare action of 
Mr. Horace Wolton’s six-year-old of his own breeding. Mr. 
Riddell’s third is also a three-year-old, not so well furnished as 
the first, but an active useful horse. The commended horses, 
owned by Mr. Garrett, showed well-knit frames. Mr. Wolton’s 
first two-year-old colt was ahead of his neighbours. His back, 
buttock, and ribs are wonderfully good, and his general appear¬ 
ance attracts the eye of a fancier. Mr. Toller’s chestnut, bred 
by Mr. Wainwright, was not grudged second honours. The turn¬ 
out of mares and foals was not large. Mr. Wolton’s first mare is 
a nine-year-old symmetrical animal, massive and full of action, 
true in make and a good breeder. Her foal is unusually pro¬ 
mising. Mr. Riddell ran pretty close with his seven-year-old, 
thick substantial mare of his own breeding, with a stylish foal at 
foot. The others in the class were fair specimens. Three-year- 
old fillies formed an inferior display. Mr. Toller’s first one is 
a strong, well-grown beast. Merit did not warrant a second 
prize. Mr. Capon was alone in the two-year-old filly class,, 
though his animals, of his own breeding, would have stood corn* 
petition well. 

The Judges of Clydesdales and Suffolks report thus;— 

The classes of Clydesdales were not so well represented at the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s Exhibition as we think they ought to have been, English¬ 
men are taught to believe no draught-horses are worth so much money as tho 
Clydesdales, and certainly, from all reports, none have made such high prices. 

Class 4 was only fairly filled as to quality. No. 68 was easily placed first; 
a very fine upstanding horse, well made; and we afterwards heard he had 
taken many prizes. No. 75 was second. His action was not too good for a 
horse of his breed. No. 69, third, had haidly the appearance of a Clydesdale* 
No further comment can be made, as we could not find one good enough for 
Reserve Number. 

Class 5.—A strong lot of fifteen. No. 86, a big growing colt, ot very fair 
quality, back not quite straight enough, particularly behind the shoulder. 
No. 90, second prize, a big useful^colt, though, like another black in Class 4, not 
showing all the appearance of his breed. No. 81, another good colt, looking 
more like a Clyde. No. 91, a very well-made young one, capital back and 
body, but has not the appearance of growing so much as some of his companions. 
No. 79, very nicely^tumed about his back and body, limbs and feet not quite 
big enough. No. 84, too little hair about his legs for a North country horse. 
No. 86, highly commended; a very nice colt, but not enough of him fo^a 
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cart stallion. No. 87, a big colt, with a splint on one leg, which the veterinaT|| 
su^eon took no notice of. 

Class 6.—^Very badly represented; only one worthy of a prize, which we 
learned afterwards belonged to Her Majesty. We should like to have seen 
something better from the Royal farms. 

The Suffolk horses were few m number, but showed uncommonly well—cer¬ 
tainly, in our opinion, in the best form of any cart-horses at the Liverpool Show. 

Class 7.—Nine exhibited out of an entry of fourteen—^with one exception, 
from their own county. No. 102, an extraordinarily well-grown three-year-old 
horse, most weight on the shortest legs, perhaps, of any horse in the Showyard. 
No. 109, a good type of a Suffolk horse, six years old, wearing well with hard 
work. No. 96, another three-year-old, good upstanding colt, might be a little 
bigger at his girth. No. 99, a useful four-year-old, very clean and active. 
No. 104, big and good looking. 

Class 8.—No. 112, first prize, a very smart colt. No. Ill, a good second. 
We thought both this and the first-pnze horse in this class a little deficient in 
bone below the knee. No. 110 was very much the biggest in the class; but was 
not passed by the veterinary surgeon. 

Class 14.—Only three in the class, all deserving prizes. No. 162, four 
years old, a very active good mare, indifferent foal. No. 164, much more size, 
good mare, young inferior foal. No. 163 we thought the best of the three, a 
very big good foal, but crippled, which obliged us to put her below the others 
in the prize list. 

Class 15.—No. 168, a very level mare with good outline, capital action, 
rather high on the leg. No. 166, a thick clever mare, with an appearance 
of aide bone, though not enough to prevent her being passed by the veterinary 
surgeon. No. 169, a good third. No. 165, very useful mare and foal. 

Class 18,—No. 193, good type of Clydesdale filly, round ribs, capital feet 
and legs, good mover. No. 192, very much the same sort as the last; deficient 
in size. No. 190, very big good filly, having not so much character as the 
last two; goes well. No. 187, a plainish mare with plenty of size. No. 191, 
black, with fiattish sides and not so much bone. 

Class 19.—Badly represented. No. 195, good enough for first prize. 
Second prize not awarded. 

Class 21.—Three very good animals in this class. No. 211, a smart good 
filly. No. 213, big, low in condition, with famous arms and thighs, likely to 
grow to a good mare. No. 214, pretty filly, ribs none too long. No. 212, 
very useful. 

Class 22.—^But one shown, and it well deserved a prize. 

Champion Prize for best stallion in the Showyard was awarded, after some 
discussion, to No. 14, which we learned afterwards belonged to the Earl of 
Ellesmere. 

The Champion Prize for best mare or gelding, after some considerable judging, 
went to No. 243, a very good six-year-old chestnut mare, with some famous 
feet, and went well. No. 254 ran her veiy close for the cup; some of us thought 
she should have had it. This mare is a year younger than No. 243, much 
bigger, and goes as well; her feet may not be quite so good, though she is not 
much behind in that respect. We were told at ter wards she had never been 
beaten before, 

Wm. Thompson, 

‘ Alex. Turnbull, 

Robert Findlay. 

Thoroughbred and Riding Horses, —By all competent judges it 
was admitted that the display of these varieties was inferior to 
that of cart-horses, or, indeed, to the representations in these 
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Masses at several previous Shows. Readers of the ‘Journal do 
not at this time of day need to have the good qualities of those 
famous old sires, ^‘Citadel” and ‘^Laughing Stock,” specially 
pointed out. Both animals have long been prominently before 
the public ; both are eighteen years old, are by the same noted 
sire, Stockwell,” and are wearing well. “ Laughing Stock’s ” 
rare bone and good quality were noticeable; but the accumulation 
of years is telling more on him than on “ Citadel,” who got 
first honours. Col. Barlow’s six-year-old chestnut horse, “ The 
Gunner,” a grandson of Stockwell,” was indebted to bloom 
of youth, to a good back and middle, fine neck, and sound good 
limbs, for second honours in such aristocratic company. 

In the class of stallions for getting hackneys, the Stand Stud 
Company’s five-year-old chestnut, ‘‘ Star of the East,” is a strong, 
well-made-up, active horse—a grand stepper in the ring. The 
third one, “ Little Wonder,” from the same stables, has rather 
more quality and breeding, though much less substance and 
not such good shoulders. “Sir George Wombwell,” a very 
beautiful Yorkshire horse belonging to Mr. Roundell, was a 
lavourite with the lookers-on, showing fine make, excellent 
bone, and very fine action. The class altogether was a pretty 
good one. 

Some of the pony stallions were greatly admired. Mr. 
Christopher Wilson’s well-known “Sir George” is a great beauty, 
being symmetrical, firmly built, and very clever. His build is 
perfection itself, and his action brought down the applause of 
the Grand Stand. The trotting of this princely little horse was 
one of the attractions of the yard. Col. Barlow’s second pony 
is a big three-year-old, with great muscle, immense stepping 
powers, though less inviting colour. Mr. Marshall’s third one 
is a promising, neat, if not big, two-year-old dark brown, of 
wonderful quality—a little after the type of “ Sir George,” but, 
of course, a good way behind that invincible pony. In the class 
under 13 hands 2 inches, Mr. Wilson was again easily first 
with a charming little three-year-old son of “ Sir George.” It 
is a‘beautiful goer, and altogether a very smart pony. Mr. T. 
E. Blundell’s second one is a sweet little gem, not quite equal 
to the first in action, but otherwise little, if any, behind it. At 
least the prize pony stallions were quite up to the average. 

As in the thoroughbred stallion class, so in the hunter¬ 
breeding mares, a pair of eighteen-year-olds were pUt first and 
third, with one less than half the age in the middle, Mr, G, F. 
Statter’s “ Lady Lyne ” is wonderfully up for her age, displaying 
good hard bone, well-trained muscle, and durable lengthy frame. 
She has gained 12 prizes, and was a decided first at Liverpool. 
The second mare, belonging to Mr. Bee, being only eight ye^s 
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old, was in good Show form, and is a strong active mare, likely 
to breed well. The third, owned by Mr. Brocklebank, is sinkings 
as might be expected, at eighteen. Her chance was deservedly 
heightened by the presence of a good foal at foot. A mare more 
likely to bre^ a ^ood hackney than Mr. Kirby’s ‘‘ Nelly ” one 
does not often see,. She is at once a beautiful hack, very sym¬ 
metrical, and firm in barrel, with clean fine legs and wonder¬ 
ful action. Then her foal promises even to surpass its dam 
in merit. The second mare, “Miss Polly,” is a well-knit 
useful-looking animal. Mr. Bailey’s third steps easily and 
shows a “chip” of breeding. Pony mares and foals were a 
fair class. Mr, Gill’s first prize is the tidy eight-year-old chest¬ 
nut which headed the list at Birmingham last year. She is 
very smart, and has a nice foal. Particularly strong on the back, 
and stylish about the head and neck, is Mr. Gledhill’s second 
pony. The third one, from Aylesby, was a favourite of its 
worthy owner, the late Mr. William Torr, and is wonderfully 
hale and active at the ripe age of 23. She is lean, and has a 
very fine foal at foot. 

For the Royal Show, and especially the district of meeting, 
the supply of hunters, as a whole, was rather disappointing. 
The cause of this I cannot attempt to explain. One thing that 
should not be lost sight of is that hunters are expensive, and 
very risky stock to breed and rear. They are not early enough 
marketable, and there are apt to be too many misfits for rentpay¬ 
ing farmers to rear them. There can be no question that there is 
often a sacrifice and always a risk in the rearing of such stock. 
Breeders of this very useful and highly prized class of animal 
thus deserve every possible encouragement. The chief point of 
interest in the heavy-weight hunter class was the result of a 
renewed tussle between the Duke of Hamilton’s “Winder” 
and Mr. John B. Booth’s “ Baldersby.” They had a hard pull 
at the Alexandra Park shortly before, which ended favourably 
for the Yorkshire horse. Between these two there is little to 
choose. His Grace’s black is a powerful horse, and a graceful 
runner. There are not wanting, however, good Judges of field 
horses who would back “Baldersby ” to give “ Winder” a heat, 
crossing a deal of country in a long day. The judges at Liver¬ 
pool eventually reversed the London decision. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
five-year-old chestnut horse, “Glengyle,” of Mr. Swanwick’s 
breeding, and already well-known to fame, had a clear victory 
in the light-weight class. He, as most of the readers of the 
‘ Journal’ must already be aware, is a nice horse all over, being 
particularly good in the quarters and back, while he gallops 
with much ease and grace. When only three years old he dost 
nearly 400 guineas. “Vandyke” trots very well, and made a 
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cre^table second. Mr. Newton’s well-grown stylish horse, 
“ Sir George,” was invincible in a moderate class of fonr-year- 
old hunters. Three-year-old hunters formed a good class, yet 
the Duke of Hamilton’s very promising finely furnished bay 
gelding “ Boynton ” was obviously ahead of his opponents, not¬ 
withstanding the good action shown by Mr. Rickerby’s daughter 
of “ Laughing Stock.” 

The hackney mares or geldings, as well as the pony classes, 
included a few animals of great merit, such as the Stand Stud 
Company’s very pretty five-year-old hack “ Silvertail; ” their 
eighc-year-old bay-mare “Surprise;” Mr. Robinson’s “Charles 
the Second ” and the Duke of Hamilton’s plump princely little 
pony “ Bosco,” which is quite a Showyard hero. On these, as 
also on the thoroughbreds and roadster horses generally, my 
remarks have been abbreviated, on account of the very full and 
well-written Report which the Judges of this section furnished, 
and which is here appended :— 

Class 9— Thoroughbred Stallions —^at first sight, looked as if making a great 
show, but after the plums had been picked, little was left to fill the eye tor hunt¬ 
ing purposes. There being nothing good enough to beat old “ Citadel.*’ he made 
an easy win, and, in spite of his years, was looking blooming and well, though 
his hind action, never of the best, showed that time had been doing its work. 
No. 119, “The Gunner,” by “ Crator ” out of “Double Shot” by “Stookwell,” 
looking all over a light-weight hunter, with excellent legs, shoulders well laid, 
and nice easy action, got the second place. Not having been long at the stud, 
his middle looks light, which gives him the appearance of being undersized 
for a hunter sire, yet his good quality and paces are sure to turn to good 
account in country service. No. 118, “Laughing Stock,” who did not seem to 
carry his years so well as his old antagonist “ Citadel,” dropped into the third 
place. No. 123, “Claudius,” a gaudy son of “Caractacus,” with good back 
and loins and indifferent shoulders, was highly commended and Reserve. 
Amongst the beaten lot, No. 124, “ B^te Noire,” is a nice compact little horse, 
but more suited for getting hacks than hunters. No. 126, by “ Kettledrum,” 
IS by no means a bad sort. 

Class 10. Stallion for Hackneys, —No. 133, “ Star of the East,” a flashy 
looking chestnut, a fine mover, and descended from a long line of trotting blood, 
placed himself first; with No. 131, “Sir George Wombwell,” and No. 138, 
“ Little Wonder,” in close attendance. No. 136, “ Norfolk Hero,” being highly 
commended and Reserve. These four horses were a good lot, with plenty of 
bone and action, and quite up to the average of previous Shows. 

Class 11— Pony Stallions —oi, as they should be more properly termed, 
“Galloway Stallions,” was headed by the old pnze-taker, No. 144, “Sir 
George,” the best animal of his sort that ever graced a show-ring. No. 143, 
“ Gold Stars,” descended from no end of other “ Stars,” a thick-set, tl^ee-year-old 
from Suffolk, with good action and plenty of power, was second; and No. 140, 
“Prince Charming,” a two-yeai-old, showing great promise, with nice level 
action and quite the type of the old Yorkshire blood, third. No. 146, “ Le 
Beau,” highly commended and Reserve. 

Class 12. Pony Stallion, —No. 151, “ George 2nd,” a son of “ Sir George,” 
but some way behind his sire, was first. No. 148, “ Black Prince,” more of a 
pony than the other, but not so good a goer, got second honours; and No. 150, 
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“ Oymro Bach,” a very neat one from the land of ponies, got third. No. 149, 
Fireworks,” a compact little gentleman, but lacking the flash of his name¬ 
sake, was highly commended and Heserve. 

Class 23, Hunting Brood Mares, —A very moderate lot, of which No. 220, 
Lady Lyne,” was decidedly the best, and, thanks to her sire ** Codrington,” 
show^ more quality than one would expect in a half-bred one; the daylight 
between her legs was barely qualified by her length, of which she was not 
deficient; and that she can breed well was fully exemplified in Class 35, where 
her produce by “Laughing Stock” got the second prize, “Lady Lyne,” 
formerly known as “ Rosamond,” was ridden by the late Sir Charles Slingsby 
on the day that he met with his death, in the ferry-boat accident, whilst 
crossing the river with his hounds. No. 218, “ Tidy,” a compact mare, with 

f ood legs and shoulders, and Well made up for the occasion, was placed second. 

To. 219, “ Sweetheart,” a long, roomy, useful animal, third; and No. 223, 
“ Gipsy,” highly commended and Reserve. 

Class 24. Hackney Brood Marfs. —very nice level animal was the winner, 
No. 228, “ Nelly,” with a marvellous foal by “ Prime Minister.” It is said 
there is nothing like mother’s milk, but to judge from the condition of the 
mother, this youngster must have been dipping his nose into something that 
suited him better. No. 230, “ Miss Polly,” on good short legs, was quite the 
right sort for a roadster. No. 231, “ Sybil,” a well-bred galloping hack, was 
third, with No. 225 highly commended and Reserve. 

Class 25. Pony Brood Mares, —A small entry, but, on the whole, a good lot. 
No. 235, “ Pet,” got the red ribbon, and No. 237, “ Lady Downs,” the blue. 
No. 233, “ Lady Godiva,” a rare old sort, twenty-three years old, was third; 
and No. 236, “ Mona,” highly commended and Reserve. 

Class 83. Hunter^ up to 15 stone. —With the exception of the two winners, 
a very short and bad entry. No. 281, “Winder,” and No. 280, “ Baldersby,” 
are both old prize-takers and good weight-carrying hunters. Of the two we 
thought the black the smarter and better goer in his gallop, and more like 
Kjarrying a heavy man through dirt than the good-looking son of “ Ainderby,” 
so we reversed the Alexandra Park decision, and gave him the first prize. 

Class 34, Hunter, up to 12 stone. —^Another very moderate class. The 
winner. No, 289, “ Glen gyle,” is m many respects a beautiful horse, and gallops 
in great form. His lengthy quarters, rare back and loins, and fine quality, make 
him a very taking animal; but he is not altogether right about his shoulders, 
and his head and neck are not set on as a huntePs ought to be. No. 285, 
“ Vandyke,” has not improved on Ins four-year-old form as much as might be 
expected; his slow paces are good, but he does not get away in his gallop like 
his rival. No, 287, “ Sail,” a bloodlike mare, placed third, moved very oily 
and well in her trot; her high clambering action in her gallop spoilt her. 
No. 292, “ Polly,” the Reserve, is a good sort. 

Class 35. Hunter, Fom Years old. —^No. 300, “Sir George,” won bands down, 
there being very httle iii the race against him. Though not without faults, he 
is a powerful weight carrier, and for a big one moves lightly and well. The 
spokeshave, however, might improve the points of his shoulders, and his quarters 
are somewhat plain, yet, taking him altogether, it will take very good com¬ 
pany to beat nim. No. 297, “Rosalind,” daughter of “Lady Lyne,” is a 
well-turned mare, with strong back and loins and good wearing legs, which she 
knows how to use. No. 295, “ Bellona,” shows good hunting form, and looks 
like finding her way to the finish m any country. No. 293, “ Captain,” a 
useful young horse, with moderate hocks, was Reserve. 

Class 36— Hunter, Three Years old —the best of the hunter classes, was 
headed by “ Boynton,” a fine dashing colt by “ The Baixm.” When time 
diminishes the dayli^t between his legs, he will make a good hunter up 
to weight. No. 311, “ Kate,” by “ Laughing Stock,” with plenty of action, 
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wns second. No. 304, a bloodlike " Carbineer,” third; and No, 307, “ Rural 
Dean,” brought up the Reserve. 

Class 37. Hackney^ up to not less than 12 stone, —^No, 324, “ Silvertail,” an 
old-fashioned sort, fit to carry an old gentleman in the Row, was our first pick. 
Ko. 317, “Ma)or,” a compact four-year-old by Laughing Stock,” with quite 
a different class of action, but no less useful, trotted himself into the second 
1 /lace, closely followed by Nos. 321 and 326. 

Class 33. Hackney, up to 15 stone. —No. 328, “ Surprise,” well known in 
the harness ring, a fine stepper, though rather stale for her age, made an easy 
uin against No. 327, “The Colonel,” a plain but useful animal. 

Class 39. HaHcney, up to 12 stone. —No. 335, “ Charles the Second,” a good 
14-stone hack, with showy action, was first. No. 331, “Kathleen,” quite a 
good one, and nice level mover, when properly handled, got second; and 
No. 332, “ Lady Sybella,” infamously lidden, was coaxed into the third place 
at last, by change of hands. No. 337, “ Princess,” a four-year-old, rather high 
on the leg, was Reserve. 

Class 40. Hackney, not exceeding 15 hands, up to 15 stone. —No. 342, “King 
of the Fairies,” had it all his own way, and made almost a walk over. 

Class 41— Pony above 13 hands —a very good lot, m which No. 347, 
“ Bosco,” easily carried the ribbons, and no wonder, for he is as neat as a 
Christian and has the manners of one. No. 345, “ Liverpool,” a snug little 
four-year-old and good mover, was second; with Nos. 343 and 352 close on 
Ins heels. 

Class 42.— Pony. No. 365, “ Rex,” and No. 360, “ Welsh Girl,” two very 
jieculiar-coloured duns, were first and second. It looks as if they had some 
loreign blood in their veins, Norwegian perhaps; whatever it may be, the cross 
had done a good turn for “ Rex,” giving him a back like a lion and plenty of 
quality and action; the mare was plainer, but looks like doing a hard day’s 
W’ork, and plenty of them. No. 369, “ Gipsy,” was a nice goer, but light in 
her middle, and did not show so much of the pony type as the other two. The 
Reserve and highly commended went to No. 357, a thick-set little gentleman, 
more for harness than the saddle. 

We would suggest that if the Society, when they came into a large breed¬ 
ing district, gave better prizes for the old hunter classes, they would get a 
creditable bhow. ^ ^ Luttkell. 

Edward Aldridge. 

Wm. Parker. 


Cattle. 

Shorthorns .—In an English Showyard no breed of cattle 
can rival the Shorthorn. The well-merited popularity of that 
invaluable breed was indicated by the large entry, and still more 
significantly by the very large attendance around the Shorthorn 
ring, during the unusually protracted process of judging. While 
the various other breeds represented were watched in theijr 
progress through the judging rings by a few ardent admirers 
and warm advocates of them respectively, the crowd at the 
Shorthorn ring testified anew to the national character of the 
“ red, white, and roan.” For “ crack ” specimens, however, the 
|Shorthorn had for once to yield to both Uerefords and Devons, 
though the latter were short in numbers. Four of the nineteen 
aged Shorthorn bulls entered were kept at home; but the fifteen 
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gave the Judges quite enough trouble. Possibly those with¬ 
held from the yard would not have added to the Judges’ duties. 
Anyhow, this was a very grand class, including many animals 
not unknown to the Show-going public. The best part of two 
hours were spent by Messrs. Aylmer, Sanday, and Beauford on 
this class. Of course that time, or much of it, was not neces¬ 
sary to select either the first or the second bull. Breeders and 
admirers who watch Showyard ups and downs expected that Mr. 
A. H. Browne’s “ Pioneer,” if he had gone on well since last 
year, would give Mr. Linton’s ‘‘Sir Arthur Ingram” and the 
Marquis of Exeter’s “ Telemachus 6th ” a heat for the premier¬ 
ship of the year. The white bull from Northumberland, 
however, had not kept his form, and he was rather unwell on 
the judging-day. The field was thus clear for “ Sir Arthur ” and 
his victor of 1876, and it was about equally obvious that the 
Birmingham order of these two would have to be reversed, 
“ Sir Arthur ” having thickened and improved considerably 
since the Burghley Bull beat him at Birmingham in July, 
1876. “Sir Arthur Ingram” was accordingly, with common 
assent, placed comparatively early into the comfortable corner, 
and there patiently waited for his first ticket. Sired by Mr. 
J. B. Booth’s “ Sergeant-Major” (29,957), this bull has a few good 
Booth crosses on a mixed foundation. At Hull, in 1873, he 
topped the yearling class, a position which he repeated in the 
two-year-old class at Bedford the following year. At that Show 
he looked exceedingly blooming. In each of the ne:^t two years he 
stood second at the “ Royal ”—in 1875 to “ Duke of Aosta,” and 
in 1876, to “ Telemachus 6th.” At Liverpool he looked better 
than he has done in public since the Bedford Show in 1874, and 
so turned the tables on his conqueror of the previous year. His 
quarters are long, deep, and massive; loin good, and general 
outline attractive. He has a very deep good brisket, and walks 
out with great gaiety. Though apparently highly fed, he lacks 
wealth of flesh somewhat. His shoulders might lie in better, 
and more width between his fore-legs when he stands would 
raise him in a Judge’s estimation. “ Telemachus 6th,” a 
typical son of his father, has, like the old and very distin¬ 
guished sire of that name, got uneven in the fore4egs, while 
his hind-quarters are not “ pointy ” enough. Rather short or 
round in the quarters, this bull has a fascinating head and neck, 
rare quality of flesh, very wealthy middle, and good hair. It 
was when a third came to be looked for that the trying work 
began. Four or five animals were almost neck-and-neck in the 
contest for the third ticket. Nobody can complain of what the 
Judges did. They performed their arduous duties—^rendered 
all the more difficult on account of the absence of tops,” already 
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allilded to—with great care, close attention, and evident know¬ 
ledge of what they were doing. Difference of taste, ofcouiee, will 
always^ lead to a different arrangement of the animals, and though 
this inevitable diversity of taste and opinion was in full play 
among the on-lookers at Liverpool, it must be acknowledged that 
the Shorthorns were well judged. More pains to avoid mistakes 
never was taken. Individually, I had and have a hankering after 
“Pioneer” for the third position, his drooping hind-quarters 
notwithstanding. He was the first yearling and the first two-year- 
old, still he is not such a good aged bull as he was a youngster. 
His carcass carries more flesh than even “Sir Arthur,” and 
under the hand he is very pleasing. Immediately behind the 
fore-arm there is a slight want of filling-up, and his symmetry 
is not helped by a falling-off from the hooks backwards. At 
the same time, to my taste, there is more gaiety and finer 
quality about him than either the third or fourth bull displays. 
Mr. Atkinson’s “ Sergeant Irwin,” a massive four-year-old, red, 
with a little white, bred by Mr. Linton, by the same sire as 
“ Sir Arthur,” was honoured with the third ticket. For some 
years this bull has been in the prize-list at leading Shows. He 
is well covered over the back, chine, shoulders and ribs; while 
the latter are well sprung, and he has a great fore-arm—always 
a sign of good constitution—and nice head and neck. About 
the tail-head, however, he is too high. Mr. W. A. Mitchell’s 
roan bull, “ Duke of Chamburgh,” of Mr. Outhwaite’s breeding, 
got all that his spirited owner could have expected in fourth. 
Both as a calf at Bedford, and a yearling at Taunton, it will be 
remembered, this animal, when shown by the breeder, was 
second. At present his hair is bare, and his fore-ribs and girth 
are not so well developed as his great quarters would require 
to display that symmetry or balance which is so desirable. 
Still, he carries an immense quantity of good-handling flesh, 
and grows on one as you approach him. Out of Mr. Outhwaite’s 
famous bull-breeding cow, “ Whitesocks,” he is by the grand 
bull “Royal Windsor” (29,890). The Messrs. Gaitskell’s 
Reserve bull “Rambler” is a lengthy, level, three-year-old 
white, of grand quality of flesh, excellent masculine character, 
straight under-lines, great brisket, and good Booth blood; his 
sire having been Mr. Pawlett’s “ King James ” (28,972), and the 
sire of his dam, “ Puff” (27,219). A highly-commend^ ticket 
was not unworthily bestowed on Mr. Bee’s “ Mountain Prince,” 
a four-year-old light roan bull, of great width of chest, with 
grandly-filled bosom, splendid quality of flesh, and plenty of it; 
as also a beautiful head and neck. His tail, however, is set too 
high, and his hook-bones are rather “cowish.” Commended 
tickets were given to “ Pioneer; ” to a substantial four-year-old 
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roan of Mr. George Game’s that ‘‘meets you well;” to a well- 
fleshed but rather short-quartered red-and-white of Mr. RelpVs, 
bred by the Rev. T. Staniforth; to Mr. Tower’s “ Hindoo 
Chief,” which was third in the aged class last year, and has 
plenty of carcass, though somewhat hard hair, and moderately 
well-sprung back ribs; to a smart tidy three-year-old “Tele- 
machus ” bull, from Burghley, with grand crops; and to a wealthy 
heavily fleshed three-year-old son of the celebrated “ Lord Irwin 
(29,123), bred by Mr. Linton, and shown by Mr. Handley. 
Among the unsuccessful bulls were a few very well-bred sires, 
chiefly of Bates’ blood; including a stylish len^hy white Oxford 
bull, from Horton ; a heavy Barrington bull, bred at Holker; 
and a good Knightley from Havering Park. 

Two-year-old bulls were not so good as the aged class. Here, 
also, there was not much hesitation about the first one. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s long, deep-quartered, stylish white 
bull “ Snowstorm,” bred by his Grace, early claimed a reversal 
of the Birmingham award, so far as Mr. Bland’s “ General 
Fusee” and he were concerned. The white has stretched out so 
well, and grown so very grandly over the loin, that his claims 
could not be gainsaid. On the fore-rib he might be more 
thickly covered, but, withal, he was quite entitled to promotion 
from his second position of 1876 to first this year. Mr. Bland’s 
first of 1876, however, did not even get second on this occasion. 
His wealth of flesh, grand middle, and good hair would have 
entitled him to a high place. Shortness of quarter and high 
setting-in of the tail pulled him back fourth. Mr. Willis’s very 
handsomej straight, stylish “Rear-Admiral,” just turned two 
years, and competing against much older beasts, made a popular 
second, in spite of his cold reception at Bath. Bred by the 
exhibitor, this fine bull is bare of hair just now, and is possibly 
also a trifle bare of carcass. There is a gaiety and style about 
him which attract the eye of a “ Shorthorn man.” Booth 
blood prevails in the veins of Mr. Foljambe’s third-prize bull, 
“Lavangro” (36,887), a strong, lengthy, sappy red, bred by 
the exhibitor, with grand flank, splendid quarters, and nice 
spongy flesh. Mr. Linton’s “ Sir Hugo Irwin,” which got the 
Reserve ticket, has a well-fleshed carcass. Of style he has 
not very much, and his tail sits on high. The commended 
bulls were a wide-chested strong constitutioned roan, from 
Prinknash, “ Clovis,” by Mr. Booth’s “ County Member,” from 
a cow of Mr. Wood’s “ Premium ” family ; Mr. Rowley’s big, 
soft-handling Towneley bull, “ Count Towneleyand Sir David 
Baird’s “ Baron Laurie,” red, up-standing, well-topped, stylish 
animal, of Keavil descent. 

A large and very good class of yearling bulls was topped, as 
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the calf class was last year, by Mr. Torr’s beautiful white^son of 
‘‘Knight of the Shire,” and of Mr. Staniforth’s 1000 guinea 
“ Flower,” from Aylesby, the place of his birth. The youngster 
might be improved in wealth of flesh; still, he has such straight 
top and under-lines, is so even all over, so fine under the hand, 
so masculine in character, and so straight on his legs, that the 
first ticket was worthily his, in spite of a slight lack of finish 
about the tail-head. The second bull, shown by his breeder, Mr. 
Tennant, had “ Sir Arthur Ingram” for sire, and was not unlike 
his parent. His tail sits high, but he has a well-covered chine, 
deep full flank, and thick middle, with a good under-line. Mr. 
Foljambe’s third white bull shows much breeding, has Booth 
blood, is good below, with nicely laid shoulders, masculine head, 
though only fairly good back. Mr. Relph’s fourth bull is a neat 
little animal of the Messrs. Dudding’s breeding, not very long^ 
in the quarter, but evenly fleshed. Mr. Bland’s full brother to 
“ General Fusee ” got the Reserve, and merited some notice at 
the Judges’ hands, notwithstanding a little deficiency behind the 
shoulder. His quality is fine, quarters splendid, and flank un¬ 
commonly good. Mr. Handley’s commended bull of “ Windsor’' 
blood is a nice thickly fleshed roan, bred by the exhibitor. 
Noteworthy in the ticketless lot was Mr. St. John Ackers’s- 
roan bull, “ Prince of Georgia,” showing good quality, and full 
brother to the champion cow about to be spoken of. A wealthy 
middle with him is not backed up by equally good ends, though 
he was considered good enough at Bath to beat Mr. Willis’s 
“ Rear Admiral.” 

A fair bull-calf class was deservedly headed by Mr. Willis’s 
“ Vice-Admiral,” full brother to, though better furnished than, 
“ Rear Admiral.” The winning calf is a fleshy, finely shaped, 
stylish, well brought-out light roan, eleven months old ; not all 
that could be wished in the horn, and possibly a little rough 
in his blades, but, altogether, a good first. Lord Feversham’s 
second calf is a level-fleshed, well-balanced roan, of excellent 
quality and good hair, with nice head. His sire is a “ Winsome” 
bull. The third is a white of nice quality, straight under-lines, 
and level top, though already a trifle bumpy at the tail. “ Car¬ 
buncle,” a very tidy red of Mr. Richard Stratton’s breeding and 
property, is admirably put together, and level in flesh. He 
does not, however, handle so sweetly as some of the -youngsters 
do. Colonel Loyd Lindsay’s Reserve bull might have been 
higher if he had not been so hard under the hand. A well- 
furnished young Oxford bull of Mr. A. H. Longman’s showed 
badly on his feet. This class was not a very meritorious one; 
and was not equal to any of the other three bull classes. For 
Lord Skelmersdale’s Fifty Guinea Cup, awarded to the best 
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Shorthorn bull, the Aylesby yearling and “ Snowstorm ” offered 
“ Sir Arthur Ingram ” good competition. The white yearling 
bull was a favourite with many. Still there was no grumbling 
about the cup going to “ Sir Arthur,” who was in capital form. 

Cows were much more difficult to judge than they have been 
for at least four or five years back. That did not arise from 
any extraordinary merit so much, possibly, as from the want of 
it. The class, as a whole, was better than it has been for the 
last five years, yet there was no such cow as “ Queen Mary,” or 
Vivandiere”—no decided first; hence the perplexity of the class 
to the Judges, who spent the most of two hours on it. It is not 
too much to say that each one of the four prize-winners had its 
backers for the red ticket, nor could a great mistake have been 
made, even if the Judges had determine the order by ballot of 
Mr. St. John Ackers’s “ Queen of the Georgians,” Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son’s “ Lady Alicia,” the Marquis of Exeter’s “ Telemacina,” 
and Lady Pigot’s “ Zvesda.” At length the Judges placed the 
animals in the order just named. They are all well known to 
English Show-goers. Each has its very grand and its indifferent 
points. The wide chest, great bosom, extraordinary spring of 
rib and fine quality of flesh displayed by Lady Pigot’s young 
cow, daughter of Mr. Booth’s “ King James,” would have gone 
a long way to carry any animal to the front, as it did with her 
when she was the first Royal, Bath and West, and Northum¬ 
berland yearling of 1875. A severe attack of foot-and-mouth 
disease, more than a year ago, spoiled her considerably. Between 
the hooks and the tail she is not now nice, and she is a trifle sharp 
on the top of the shoulder. These defects on each side of such 
a marvellously arched middle mar her symmetry. She meets 
one well, but, walking away, her drooping quarters bring too 
much of her back into view. I fancied the blooming three- 
year-old Telemacina, mostly of Bates’ blood. She has the most 
level top of the lot, is most level in flesh, and is altogether the 
best cow to go on with. Her fore-ribs do not come so well 
down as could be wished, and she is rather bare below, especially 
forward. Had her under-line been nearly as good as her top, 
nothing would have touched this promising daughter of old 
‘‘Telemachus.” Mr. Hutchinson’s ‘‘Lady Alicia,” of his own 
breeding, was the second heifer at Taunton, and the second cq?w 
at Birmingham. For thickness round the girth and ^es;^al 
substance she had no rival in her class. Still there a slight 
coarseness as the tail-head is approached. She ^*iso was sired 
by “King James,” as her breadth of chest wealth of flesh 
indicate. “ Queen of the Georgians ” has vbeen a frequenter of 
English Shows for some years, and h^^g generally been “ in” 
somewhere. Never was she in as at Liverpool. Her 
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ribs spring very well, and are well covered with flesh of fine 
quality; her chest is deep, and brisket great, quarters fair, but 
shoulders rather hard. She is principally of Booth blood, and 
was admirably brought out, yet she won only by “ a neck.” 
Her triumphs for the day did not end here, as will by-and-by be 
seen. Mr. Atkinson’s “ Moonshine” is a big useful^ cow, well 
covered over the chine. Still, she is deficient below, particularly 
towards the hind-quarters. Mr. R. Bruce’s “ Royal Rose,” of 
Mr. Downing’s breeding, which was highly commended, is fully 
as likeable a cow as “ Moonshine,” being nice on the shoulders, 
with a feminine head and neck and good underline. Mr. 
Graham’s massive substantial-looking red cow, also highly 
commended, was one of the “ Lauristinas” which sold well at 
Mr. Lamb’s sale near Penrith last spring. A commended 
ticket was also well merited by the thick, fleshy, red cow from 
Auchnagathle, Aberdeenshire, bred at Sittyton, which was first 
at the Highland Show at Aberdeen in 1876. Over the fore-ribs 
and crops she is admirably covered. Her defects in the hind¬ 
quarters, however, were even more visible in the Royal yard 
than at the Scotch Show, where, by the way, she was lucky. 
Among a few ticketless cows, I noticed the Messrs. Dudding’s 

Blooming Bride,” now owned by the Stand Stud Company. 
She has been a prize-taker repeatedly at the Royal, having 
been, for instance, third last year; she is very lengthy and big, 
though getting patchy, and is less blooming than 1 have before 
seen her. 

With two-year-old heifers there was less difficulty. Lady 
Pigot’s “ Imperious Queen,” which was the crack English Show- 
yard Shorthorn of 1876, has not gone on quite satisfactorily. 
Her calf, or something else, has shaken her considerably. Never¬ 
theless, the exceptionally fine quality both of flesh and hair still 
abides by her, and her shoulders are well laid. On the other 
hand, her tail has somehow got to lie on or in badly, and her 
horns are too strong for most tastes. All things considered, she 
obtained—so far as the onlookers were concerned—the first ticket 
with a grudge. Mr. Hutchinson’s “ Grateful,” a big, wide, 
rooifiy, lengthy, wealthy heifer, granddaughter of the famous 
“ Knight of the Shire,” and great-granddaughter of ‘‘ Vain 
Hope ” (23,102), had very strong claims to the first pla<'e ; she 
is very well bred and is all over like her breeding, notwithstand¬ 
ing a tendency to bumpiness at the tail. The finest Shorthorn 
body in the yard was that of Mr. Angus’s third-prize two-year- 
old roan, daughter of “ Ben Brace ” (30,524), a bull of Mr. 
Meadow’s brewing. Scarcely anything of the kind could be 
prettier than the deep, finely filled hind-quarters, the true ‘‘ rib¬ 
bing up and home,” the level coating of flesh over the crops, 
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the wealthy bosom, grandly laid shoulders, straight under-lines, 
and nice bone of this heifer. She was, to be sure, low in the 
neck, rather higl^ in the horns, and her head altogether was not 
quite to every Judge’s taste. Lady Pigot’s ‘‘Rosalba,” of Mr. 
Joseph Stratton’s breeding, is a good specimen of a Stratton 
Shorthorn, thick, compact, well-fleshed, nice in the head, and 
stylish on foot, with, however, a little buippiness on the top of 
the hind-quarters; she was fourth. Mr.'Handley’s Reserve 
heifer is a level white of his own breeding, somewhat high on the 
leg, but straight along the top, and likely to come out well. The 
commended heifer has a heavy carcass—too heavy, apparently, 
for her back. 

Yearlings were a larger and, all over, a better class. Six of 
the twenty-five entered failed to appear. Here the Judges did 
a plucky thing. The Earl of Ellesmere’s very well brought out 
Towneley heifer, “ The Lady,” which was the champion female at 
Bath, was expected, by not a few, to carry the leading ticket in 
her class, and possibly something more. When hopes run high 
regarding the fate of any animal, it not unfrequently happens 
that disappointment follows ; so it did in this instance, for “ The 
Lady ” was sent to her stall with only a second ticket, and it ap¬ 
peared to many really good judges of a Shorthorn, this was about 
all that she deserved against such a well-formed truly grown heifer 
as Mr. Marsh’s roan of his own breeding. Her symmetry at 
once arrested the eye, and she was not long in the ring when the 
probability of her imperilling The Lady’s ” chance of the reel 
ticket was eagerly discussed by several breeders looking on. She 
has delightfully laid finely covered shoulders, is exceedingly 
well filled round the girth, good along the back, nice in the 
hind-quarters, with a head and neck in keeping with the body. 
The Judges ultimately put her first. ‘‘The Lady” has indeed 
a grand middle, magnificently covered with richly handling 
flesh and soft hair, while her shoulders and chine are wonder- 
good. Her head, however, is not so feminine-looking as 
it might be, her neck is too short and so are her hind-quarters. 
She beat the first one in middle and wealth of flesh, but the 
latter is decidely superior at both ends—is, in short, a tiore 
“pointy” heifer, and, in a breeding-stock Showyard, won, 1 
think, fairly enough. Mr. Bland’s third heifer is a lengthy light 
roan, daughter of a Waterloo bull. She has deep good quarters, 
rare^ quality, level covering over the crops and is thoroughly 
feminine about the head and neck. If her shoulders had been 
better laid in she would be a very heavy opponent in any yard. 
Mr. St. John Ackers’s “ Second Lady Caiew,” a daughter of 
“ County Member,” made a good fourth. Length and quality are 
displayed by her, and so, unfortunately, is patchiness at the tail- 
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head already. Lady Pigot’s nice roan, “ Victoria Lucida,’’ young 
for the class, and a daughter of Mr. T. C, Booth’s ^^Roy«d 
Benedict,” got the Reserve. Better things appear to be in 
store for this well-bred, deep-quartered, not over-fed animal. A 
smart roan from Broomley, bred by Mr. Angus, after ‘‘Ben 
Brace,” has good shapes; and, though handling a little hard, she 
deserved her commended ticket. Among the unsuccessful lot 
we observed some very well-bred things, including a pair of 
moderately fed daughters of Mr. Booth’s “ King Tom,” from 
Her Majesty’s herd at Windsor, and a level promising yearling 
from Shotley Hall, out of a Dunmore“ Winsome” cow, and 
sired by Lord Fitzhardinge’s “ Duke of Connaught,” the 4500 
guinea bull. 

The heifer calf class included some very promising youngsters, 
several of which are very well bred. Mr. Brassey’s first calf is 
a thick well-furnished red-and-white, with nice shoulders, good 
back and fair quality, within two or three days of the maximum 
uge. It is chiefly of Bates blood, and show^ itself splendidly 
in the ring. Lord Sudeley’s charming roan “ Seraphina” heifer, 
by a “ Winsome” bull, and half-sister to “ Seraphina Bella,” which 
headed the calf class at Hull in 1873, was a popular second. 
Her head and neck are sweeter than those of her half-sister, 
though her loins are not likely to be stronger. As at Bath, Mr. 
St. John Ackers’s “ Third Lady Carew,” full sister to the fourth 
yearling heifer, followed closely on the heels of the Todding- 
ton “Seraphina;” they were first and second at Bath, and are 
really a pretty pair. Mr. George Game’s fourth calf, principally 
of Bates descent, if hard under the hand, is very true in its 
shape, and astonishingly good between the hooks and tail. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s Reserve calf is not very sweet to 
handle, though well-shaped and finely shown. The commended 
heifer from Aldborough is a stylish little roan of Knightley and 
Booth blood. Mr. Miller’s commended calf is a valuable red- 
and-white, with grand flank and fair shape, out of one of the 
late Mr. Torr’s “ Flowers.” Prominent among the unfortunates 
were a very handsome heavy white, hard to handle, belonging 
to Colonel Loyd Lindsay; a splendidly brought out, deep 
quartered, stylish white “ Winsome ” of Lord Feversham’s ; and 
a lengthy even white of the Duke of Northumberland's. The 
Earl of Bective’s thirty guinea cup, for the best femdle Short¬ 
horn, was rightly given to “ Queen of the Georgians ” over the 
heifers. 

The handsome contributions of the Local Committee enabled 
the Society to introduce, among other new features, a class for 
Shorthorn families—a cow and two or more of her produce. 
This was an interesting competition. Mr. MilWs fine old 
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Peepy cow, “ Ringlet 2nd,” of good Booth blood, with three 
very fine daughters and a son—^the latter by “ Royal Benedict ” 
—at foot, was too strong for her opponents, and won the 50Z. 
prize accordingly. Though a ‘‘ round dozen,” the old cow is 
wearing well. “ Ringlet 4th ” is a feminine-looking, stylish, 
roan, five-year old cow, and her three-year-old sister is shapely 
and wealthy all over. Mr. George Ashburn6r’s very highly 
bred cow, “ Duchess of Kirkby ” (of Bates descent), with two 
promising daughters and a son, got the second prize of 25Z. 
Mr. Herbert’s “Countess,” with two daughters, deserved the 
third prize of lOZ. 

The Judges of the above classes report as follows:— 

We consider the exhibition of Shorthorns to have been of more than 
average merit. 

Class 43 was the best we ever remember to have seen at any Show 
of the Society. To award the first and second prizes in this class was com¬ 
paratively a matter of little difi&cnlty; but in a class where so many were good, 
and some of nearly equal merit, it was no easy task to fix upon the third and 
fourth prize animals. Our appreciation of this class will appear by the awards 
of highly commended and commended. 

Class 44 was also excellent, but calls for no particular remark. 

Class 46 was fairly good; but with regard to 

Class 46, we must remark that, with the exception of the first and second 
prize calves, it hardly came up to the high standard of the previous classes. 

Ihe show of females was also very good, though perhaps there was no 
animal of very exceptional merit. It was with great satisfaction we found we 
had to award prizes to families of Shorthorns. We feel that this is likely to 
be a most important class, and trust that it will tend, so far at least as this 
class is concerned, to check, that excessive forcing which extensively prevails, 
which is injurious to the animals themselves, and prevents those of many of 
the best tribes from being exhibited. 

We cannot conclude this Keport without expressing our thanks to the 
Steward of the Class for the excellent arrangements he made, so that there 
was no delay in the introduction of the vanous classes into the Show-ring. 

Hugh Avlmeb. 

Wm. Sanday. 

H. W. Beauford. 

Herefords .—The representatives of this fine old valuable 
grazing breed were more select than they sometimes are. Com¬ 
paring the Hereford with other heavy breeds, it must be 
admitted that the white-faces are better covered over the blades, 
as a rule, and come earlier to a greater size than most varieties. 
Of course they do not “ die so well ” as some other breeds do ; but 
for all that they are good rent-payers, and, as regards individual 
merit, they were more creditably represented at Liverpool than 
the popular Shorthorn. Only two old bulls appeared. The 
second one, belonging to Mr. Thomas, and bred by Mr. John 
Price, is a deep, massive, thickly fleshed 3-year-old, son of the 
500 guinea bull “ Horace,” and second winner at Bath. Good as 
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be is, however, he had no chance with such an extraordinary 
bull as Mr. Taylor’s 4-year-old Tredegar,” which has carried 
the highest honours of his breed over and over again, and beat 

Sir Arthur Ingram ” and all other bulls for the cup at Croydon, 
in 1875. What a brisket he has—within a few inches of the 
ground 1 Then his long well-packed quarters, well-covered loin, 
great size, majestic step, and noble head and neck, rivet the 
admiration of any fancier. Two-year-old bulls were a good 
class. Mr. Taylor has more good bulls than “Tredegar.” He 
topped the next class with a thickly fleshed bull of rare quality 
and great size, which was first at Bath, and headed the Birming¬ 
ham and Hereford lists of 1876. About the top of the tail Mrs. 
Edwards’s second bull might be better, and his blades are not so 
well covered as those of some of his rivals are, but he is grand 
below, and carries a great deal of flesh. He was second at 
Birmingham last year. Mr. Lister’s third bull has, if anything, 
too heavy horns, is well-fleshed, and handles very kindly for a 
Hereford. The decisions in the yearling bull class played havoc 
with the order at Bath. The Wintercott first bull at Liverpool 
is very gay, with fine quality and unusual style, though his blades 
are rather prominent. He was highly commended at Bath. 
Mr. Taylor’s second bull, “ Telescope,” a son of “ Tredegar,” was 
the first Birmingham calf, and was unsuccessful at Bath. With 
deep thighs, grand loin, and great substance, his slight defect, in 
the form of somewhat rough shoulders, had to be weighed in 
this case with more favourable results than at Bath. Mr. Car- 
wardine’s second bull at Bath, also second calf at the previous 
Royal Show, was third at Liverpool. His blades are well 
covered, though he is not so good in his girth. Mr. Taylor’s 
Reserve bull, another son of “ Tredegar’s,” was highly commended 
at Bath, is a stylish animal, not so well covered on the loin, nor 
so good behind the shoulder as the second one from the same 
herd. A bull of fine quality, if flat rib, from the Royal Flemish 
farm, was left “ out in the cold.” 

In my opinion, the prettiest young bull of any breed in the 
yard was Mr, Carwardine’s well-grown and truly handsome son 
of the famous cow, “ Helena.” Of large size, this gem of a calf is 
covered over the loins, rump, and quarters as well as the most 
fastidious could wish, while his character is at once striking. 
The second one, from the same herd, is a straight good calf, a 
shade too strong, possibly, in the horn. Mr. Tudge’s third calf 
is very promising, though not so well made-up as the first and 
second. 

Excellent as the bulls were, the cows and heifers were even 
better. The grand 9-year-old cow, “ Rosebud,” the property of 
Mr. Tudge, Adforton, was once more adjudged the premier 
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TOsition, notwithstanding the very formidable presence of Mr^ 
Carwardine’s grandly-shaped, deep, wealthy carcassed three-year- 
old ‘‘Helena,” which was first at Birmingham in the senior 
heifer-class last year. “Helena” is deeper in front, and is a very 
taking, picturesque cow, laden with flesh, yet has begun breeding 
most successfully—witness her bull-calf, first in his class. As 
a type of a cow, however, I should prefer, as the Judges did, 
“ Rosebud,” which was first at Birmingham last year. She has 
not such short legs as Helena, but she has more cow character, 
being grand over the hooks, and beautifully covered on the chine,, 
shoulders, and fore-ribs with flesh, to touch which is a perfect 
treat. Though up in years, she is still blooming. She calved 
about the days of the Show, and of course that was so far 
against her appearance. By some informality of entry, we 
heard that the first money prize would go to “Helena,” who 
had added to her previous three firsts at the Royal^ a first 
ticket at Bath in June last. The other cows placed were good 
useful animals. 

The same three two-year-old heifers which won at Bath, did 
so here in exactly the same order. Mrs. Edwards’s “ Mabel ” has 
great spring of rib and grand deep front. She is, however, 
getting patchy behind. Her previous honours include first at 
Birmingham in 1876, and first at Croydon in 1875. The second 
and third are well-furnished well-bred heifers, the third having 
been the second yearling at Birmingham. Mrs, Edwards’s pair 
of invincible yearling heifers were objects of much admiration 
by many more than “Hereford men.” They were first and 
second at Bath in the same order as here, and stood at the top of 
the calf class at Birmingham, the second then being first now. 
She is the best, in the meantime, of a very beautiful and wonder¬ 
fully well-brought-out pair, inheriting some of the finest old 
blood, and worth going a long way to see. 

The only two heifer calves shown were the first and second 
Bath winners. Mrs. Edwards’s first one is very promising, and 
is out of the same cow as the second yearling; while Mr. Taylor’s 
second is a stylish little daughter of “ Tredegar.” Cows and two 
or more of their produce were well represented. 

The Judges report in these terms:— 

Having been requested to write a Report on the " Herefords ** which came 
under our notice at Liverpool, wetwill endeavour to be as brief as possible, and 
will only say that we consider that if the white-faces were not so fully rei)re- 
sented as in former years, there were many amongst those exhibited which 
well maintained the high position which this breed of cattle so well deserves, 
showing character, quality of flesh, and scale sufficient to satisfy the most 
particular judge of stock. 

Francis Evans. 

William Groves. 
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Devons. —So remote from the heart of the Devon country, a 
large display of this, the most plump and compact of all British 
breeds, was out of the question. Doubtful cards would not be 
sent so far, which accounts for the comparative absence of inferior 
beasts in the Devon classes at Liverpool. It was generally ad¬ 
mitted that the nicest aged bull in the yard was Viscount 
Falmouth’s three-year-old Devon, “ The only Jones,” which 
easily headed the aged class, and was champion bull in a canter 
at the late Bath Show. On short legs, this marvel of a bull 
stands straight and very even, while there was undoubtedly no 
such uniform and deep covering of the finest of flesh over any 
other animal in the yard of any conceivable description. The 
noble Viscount has great credit, indeed, in breeding and turning 
out such an animal as this. Mr. Farthing’s second prize four-year- 
old of his own breeding is an excellent bull, and won first prize 
at the Hereford Show of the Bath and West of England Society 
last year, but was never intended to cope successfully with 
Viscount Falmouttfs bull. That nobleman’s first-prize two-year- 
old bull was second at Birmingham last year, and has long deep 
quarters and a level coating of flesh. The first yearling bull from 
the same herd is above average merit. Mr. Farthing’s second, 
a stylish yearling, was the first calf of 1876, and looks like being 
further heard of. His dam is the first-prize cow. Mr. Farthing’s 
first bull-calf is even more promising, and was first at Bath. 
The sire of this calf was “ Master James,” a bull with which 
his owner stood first at the Birmingham Royal Show. Mrs. 
Langdon’s second and third calves are evidently well-bred, and 
were in the prize-list at Bath. The first-prize cow from Stowey 
Court, where she was bred, is an immense barrel of beef, on 
short fine legs. She has won three or four Royal firsts, besides 
other honours, and happily does not appear to be anything like 
done. Scarcely anything could be finer in the bovine line than 
the manner in which this animal has taken on a load of flesh 
on a nice frame. She was not eligible at Bath this year, and 
Mrs. Langdon’s second cow here was first there, and a beautifully 
brought-out animal she is. Mr. Farthing’s nicely developed 
heifer, approaching three-years-old, bred by Mr. Senior, is a very 
pretty prime specimen, having been first at Bath, and Reserve 
in the contest for best female in the yard. The Liverpool 
Judges reversed the Bath decision in the yearling ]sieifer class. 
Mr. Farthing’s second one here was first there; and Mrs. 
Langdon’s Liverpool first was second in the South. The 
Flitton heifer is stronger on the back than the Stowey Court 
one, which is so much in favour of the Royal awaid. Mr. 
Farthing’s first-prize calf is not big, but what a charming 
picture it is! It seems all but impossible to establish a fault 
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in it. First honours fell to its lot at Bath, and at the Devon 
County Show ; and, as the Judge’s Report indicates, it is out of the 
first-prize cow, which, together with the second-prize yearling 
bull, testifies to her valuable breeding properties. The second 
calf, from Stowey Court, is higher on the legs. It was not at 
Bath; and Mrs. Langdon’s third here got second honours in the 
South. The Judge’s Report proceeds as follows :— 

" The show of Devons, although small in numbers, was a good one as regards 
the excellence of the animals exhibited. 

In the old bull class there were only two entries. The first-prize hull is a 
very superior animal, with good substance and great symmetry. The second- 
prize hull was a very thick-fleshed useful bullock. 

In Class 62 the competition was again confined to two animals; hut they 
were both of great merit and do great credit to their breeder, and will doubt¬ 
less be heard of again in the Show-ring. The Yearling and Calf Classes were 
well represented. The first-prize cow is an animal of extraordinary excellence, 
and combines great size with almost perfect symmetry and true character. 
The second was a very smart, thick-fleshed, promising young cow. 

Amongst the heifer and calf classes there were some very superior animals, 
especially the first prize in the yearling class and the fii-st and second-prize 
calves. The first-prize calf is a daughter of the first cow, and promises to be 
a worthy successor of such a dam. 

The Sussex, and Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Classes, being a long distance 
from home, contained but few entries, but amongst them were some good 
specimens of their respective breeds. 

James Tremaine, 

Channel Islanders .—In these breeds competition was confined 
to the Jerseys, of which there was a capital representation. The 
Judges have kindly furnished such an elaborate and valuable 
Report, that I shall pnly enumerate a few of the previous vic¬ 
tories of the prominent animals. Mr. Simpson’s second aged 
bull was first at Bath, and the fourth one second, but the first 
here was absent. Mr. Simpson’s first yearling bull was second 
at Bath, when the one now third was first. The first-prize cow 
above three years old, I was informed, gives 45 lbs. of milk 
daily, and 15 lbs. of butter weekly. She is a beauty. The first 
two-year-old heifer was second at Bath ; her conqueror there 
being now absent. There was no disturbing of decisions in this 
instance. 

The Judges report in the following interesting terms:— 

Class 69. Jersey Bulls above Two Years old ,—Ten animals were entered. 
Nos. 590-599, but only nine were shown in the ring (No. 594 being ab^nt). 
With the exception of the prize-takers, the entry in point of quality was 
merely moderate. No. 590, the first prize, “Father Joseph” (2 years 4 
months), bred by the exhibitor, Mr. Thomas Horrocks Miller, is a silver grey, 
with a very beautiful head and fine horns, possessing a considerable amount of 
quality, and is likely to prove a most useful bull for producing good-milking 
stock. No. 595, the second prize, “ Borneo,” bred in the island and exhibited 
by Mr. George Simpson, is only seven days older than the above bull, and is 
an animal to be admired, showing many go(xi points; his loins and body are 
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Btrmger tban those of his more successful competitor, but in comparison he 
does not show the blood-like and milking points in his head and horns. 
No, 691, the third prize, “ Fanfaron^,’* bred by Mr. Walter Gilbey and shown by 
Ix)rd Chesham, is 8 months older than the above bulls, and combines good 
looks with some fine qualities. No. 596, commended and reserved, **May 
Duke,” was bred and exhibited by Mr. George Simpson. 

Class 70. Bulls above One and not exceeding Two Years old .— 

Seven animals entered. Nos. 601-607, but only five were shown in the ring 
(Nos. 601 and 604 being absent). The entry, although small in number, was 
excellent in quality throughout. The three prize animals possess many ex¬ 
ceptional points of merit. No. 605, the first prize, “ The Pride ” (1 year 5 
months), bred in the island and exhibited by Mr. George Simpson, is a dark 
brown, but described in the Catalogue as a grey. This animal’s blood-like 
points, so appreciated by the Jersey breeders, obtained for him the red ribbon; 
his horns, j^rhaps, might bo considered too curly, but in all other respects he 
will be found hard to beat. No. 606, the second prize, “ Gauntlet,” a silver 
grey, bred by the exhibitor, Mr. George Simpson, 4 months younger than the 
above, is also full of promise. No. 607, the third prize, “ Gipsy Lad,” bred 
by the exhibitor, Mr. Herbert Addington lUgg, is the exact age of the first-prize 
bull (1 year 5 months), and got by “ Gipsy King,” the same sire as the 
secona-prize animal. In any ordinary exhibition this animal would have 
taken the principal honours, and in such a good class as the present he may 
be described as iiosscssing good looks and rich milking qualities sufficient to 
make him valuable in any Jersey herd. No. 603, highly commended and 
reserved, ** Jehu,” bred by the exhibitor. Sir David Baird, Bart., is a very 
useful bull, with a plain head. 

Class 71. Jersey Cows above Three Years old, —Twelve animals entered. 
Nos. 608-619, but only ten were shown in the ring (Nos, 612 and 618 being 
absent). The all-important properties of a dairy cow were here exempbfied 
(capacious udder, broad at its base, extending well forward and well backward, 
with skm loose and elastic, the teats evenly distributed); in point of excellence 
we doubt if ever at any Show in England so many good animals came into 
the ring, all possessing, as these did, symmetry, fineness of breeding, and 
richness in milk-producing points. No. 615, the first prize, “ Luna ” (3 years 
4 months), bred in the island, was exhibited by Mr. George Simpson. 
No. 619, the second prize, “ Young Fawn ” (3 years 10 months), bred by the late 
Sir Joseph Hawley, Bart., was exhibited by Mr. H. A. Bigg. No. 614, the 
third prize, Venus ” (3 years 6 weeks), bred in the island, was exhibited by 
Mr. Cfeorge Simpson. No 616, highly commended and reserved, “Lemon 
Peel 2nd” (3 years 3 months), bred in the island, was also exhibited by Mr. 
George Simpson. No. 609, highly commended, “ Haphazard ” (3 years 7 
we^), bred by Mr, Walter Gilbey, was exhibited by Lord Chesham. No. 
617, highly commended, “Laustunina” (4 years 3 months), bred by Mr. E, 
Marjoribanks, was exhibited by Mr. William H. Wakefield. 

Class 72. Jersey Heifers in-Milk or in-Oalf not exceeding Three Years 
old, —Ten animals entered, Nos. 620-629, but only nine were shown in the 
ring (No. 629 being absent). The entry was short compared with the 
Birmingham Show last year, when it comprised no less than 33 animals; 
the good and high breeding, however, of a portion of those which i^ame before 
us compensated for the deficiency in numbers, and it may be safely said that 
tbey possessed beauty, and all points necessary both lor quantity and rich 
quality of milk. No. 627, the first prize, “ Promise ” (2 years 5 months), 
bred in the island, was exhibited by Mr. George Simpson. No. 626, the 
second prize, “ Pretty Girl ” (2 years 2 months), was br^ and exhibit^ by 
Mr. George Simpson. No. 620, the third prize, “ Maid of Athens ” (1 year 
8 months), bred by Mr. Walter Gilbey, was exhibited by Mr, Edmund B. 
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Gibson. No. 621, highly commended and reserved, ^^Ella” (2 years 5 
months), was bred and exhibited by Lord Chesham. No. 628, commended,. 
“Flirt” (under 3 years), bred in the island, was exhibited by Mr. H. A. 
Bigg. 

Class 73. Guernsey Bulls above One Year old .—^No entry. 

Class 74. Guernsey Cows above Three Years old .—Only one animal entered, 
No. 630, the first prize (3 years 10 weeks), bred in the island, and exhibited 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer Woodcock. This is a well-proportioned cow, showing 
good milking qualities. 

Class 76, Guernsey Heifers in^MUk or in-^Ccdf, not exceeding Three Yeare 
old .—Only one animal entered, No. 631, “ Muriel ” (2 years), bred and exhi¬ 
bited by the Kev. Walter Sneyd. This animal, being [unfortunately entered 
in the wrong class, as she is a Jersey and not a Guernsey, was disqualified. 

As previous Judges have before advised alterations and additions to the 
prize lists, we venture to bring our views to the notice of the Council. 

We are sorry that we are unable to report favourably of the entries in the 
Guernsey Classes; the prizes, amounting to 751. in the three classes, failed 
to attract animals to the various exhibitions, and this year at Liverpool only 
one cow put in an appearance. We would therefore suggest that the usual 
three classes be reduced next year to the following single class, namely, for 
“ Guernsey Cows in-Milk or in-Calf, without restrictions as to age,” or else 
that there be no special class for Guernseys. In introducing this latter alter¬ 
native, it may be well to remind the Council that the Guernsey Cow will 
not be shut out from future Shows, as she can be entered in the “Dairy 
Cattle Class (without pedigree).’* 

In reverting to the Jersey breed, it is indeed most satisfactory to trace its 
gradual development and increasing popularity, as evinced by the entries at 
all exhibitions of the Society since that at Manchester m 1869. The average 
yearly entry has now reach^ forty-four. This afibrds us one reason why we 
deem the breed worthy of still further encouragement. Moreover, as this is 
by no means a meat-making, but especially a milk-producmg bre^, it is of 
the highest importance that the milk-properties shall be developed as early 
as possible, hence we take the liberty of recommending the introduction of 
three additional classes for younger stock of the Jersey breed, making in all, 
the following seven classes:— 

Bull above Two Years old. 

Bull above One and not exceeding Two Years old. 

•Bull-calf above Six Months and not exceeding Twelve Months old. 

Cow above Three Years old. 

Heifer in-Milk or in-Calf, above Two and not exceeding Three Years old. 

•Heifer in-Milk or in-Calf, above One and not exceeding Two Years old. 

•Heifer-calf above Six Months and under Twelve Months old. 

Those marked tviih an cksterish are the additional classes. 

Waltbb Gilbbt. 

Henby Tait. 

Sussex .—In no class of this useful meat-making South-east of 
England breed did the number in competition exceed three. 
Curiously, there were two entries in each of the three bull 
classes, and three in each of the cow and heifer classes Quality, 
it is important to bear in mind, did not suffer in the same 
proportion as numbers did. On the contrary, the display,, 
though small, was of high merit, so far as it went The Messrs.. 
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Stanford’s first-prize aged bull is well covered with flesh, and 
was first at Croydon in 1875, as well as second at Birmingham 
last year. Their second prize two-year-old and yearling bulls 
are full average specimens, shown in good condition. Their first- 
prize cow is a lengthy stylish seven-year-old, which stood second 
at the last Royal Meeting; and the second-prize two-year-old 
heifer was similarly placed at Bath, when Mr. Agate’s first one 
here was also in possession of the coveted ticket. Mr. Agate’s- 
first yearling is lengthy and outcoming. She has been a winner 
before; while his second-prize yearling bull, carrying his flesh 
well, was second at Bath. Mr. George Smith’s first two-year- 
old l3ull easily backed up his Bath triumph, and has evidently 
more victories in store for him. 

Norfolk Polled. —The Norfolk and Suffolk Polled breed was 
meagrely represented. Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., sent a good 
bull and a better cow; while Mr. Birkbeck forwarded a fair 
bull and a moderately good heifer, which composed the show of 
red Polled cattle. 

Welsh. —This breed was in great force. The Judges, as will 
be seen, report fully on this stock, so I need not extend my own 
notes. The second-prize aged bull, though nothing like the 
first for quality and symmetry, was of immense size. If I 
mistake not, he was the heaviest animal in the cattle classes. 
I was favourably impressed with Mr. Humphrey’s prize cows. 
They were the best specimens of Welsh cows that I have seen, 
and were shown in capital trim. Heifers were also good. 

The Judges of this breed report in these terms :— 

Class 85. Bulls over Two Years. —In this class there were nine entries, fairly 
representing this hardy breed of cattle. The first prize was awarded to a two- 
and-a-half year old bull of great merit, likely to develop into a thoroughly 
good specimen of the breed; the second-prize bull, five years old, is a heavy 
well furnished beast, lacking the quality of the first; the third prize, taken 
evidently from North Wales, is a promismg beast, with good symmetry. 

Class 86 —Bulls under Two Years old .—These were not so well represented, 
the lot lacking quality. 

Class 87. Cows in-Calf or in-MUk. —All the prize-takers in this class were 
of great merit—the first and second-prize cows being thorough good specimens 
of the North Wales type, the third prize and Reserved Number cows nearly 
eqiudly well r^resentmg the South. 

Class 88. neifers under Three Years old. —An uneven class, some being 
inferior animals, and the prize-takers very good. The first-prize heifer, 
evidently from the North, is good all over ; the second and third aie a ]mir of 
grand heifers, with good coats, but lackmg the touch of the North Wales 
heifer. 

We had considerable difficulty in making our awards, as the cattle of 
North and South Wales are of totally different t^es, both good, and well 
a^pted for the districts in which they are bred. We would suggest that, in 
future, prizes be offered in separate classes for North and South Wales cattle. 

It is much to be regrett^ that the black breed of cattle are not more 
strictly adhered to in the mountainous districts of Wales, where they thrive- 
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on scanty fare, and make beef of prime quality when transferred to good 
pasture. If better fed and cared for during the first two years, they would 
com^re favourably with any breed of English cattle. 

Welsh sheep were an indifferent show, both in numbers and quality, the 
prize pens of ewes being the only good specimens of the breed. Considering 
the handsome prizes offered by the Society, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our regret that this useful br^ of sheep was not better represented. 

•A.. liATJRIB. 

John Williams. 

Longhorns^ Ayrshires^ Galloways and Dairy Cattle. —Of neither 
of these sorts was there a large or a very good display, Ayrshire 
and Galloway breeders should have responded more numerously 
to the invitation of the Royal Society. The Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s first-prize Longhorned bull is heavy and fleshy. Mr. 
Forrest’s second one has not such a nicely set tail as the first, 
Mr. Farmer’s first-prize cow carries a grand udder. Mr. Richard 
Hall’s first-prize heifer is a beauty of her sort. Among the six 
or seven Ayrshires there was nothing of a particularly note¬ 
worthy character. Mr. George Graham’s first-prize Galloway 
bull is a handsome two-year-old, which has been a leading 
winner in his own country. Mr. James Cunningham’s first-prize 
heifer is very handsome, and has never been beaten. She has 
a fine coat of hair, and was bred by the exhibitor. The same 
breeder’s second and third cows have been prize-takers before. 
They, too, were bred by himself. Mr. Richard Stratton’s first- 

I nize pair of cows of any breed, in-milk, were two sappy useful- 
ooking Shorthorns of his own breeding. Some good dairy cows 
were exhibited. The Judges of those breeds report as under:— 

Class 89. Longhorns, —The first-prize animal exhibited all the best 
qualities peculiar to the Longhorns, and was shown m fine condition; the 
second and third prize animals though well worthy of their premiums, were 
not so fully developed as the first prize. 

Class 90. The first-prize cow is a very complete one, shown in satisfactory 
condition, milking properties well developed; the second and third are good 
cows, but their milking properties are not so apparent; the Reserve Number, 
though in low condition, had every appearance of being an excellent dairy 
cow. 

Class 91. Three veiy good heifers, the first prize of superior quality. 

Class 92. Ayrshire^, —First-prize animal a very superior one, in fine con¬ 
dition ; second and third animals in low condition, but evidently purely bred. 

Class 93. Generally good, exhibiting very fully those milking properties 
for which this breed of cattle is justly celebrated. 

Class 94. Polled Qallovoays,~--On\j two exhibited (sire and son); considered 
very excellent specimens of the breed. 

Class 95. In this class there were some fine animals; the first-prize heifer 
showing promise of making an excellent cow. 

Classes 96 and 97. In these classes the J udges considered that their attention 
was by the conditions particularly directed to the milking properties of the 
cows exhibited, and their awards were made in conformity with those 
directions. 

Signed, on behalf of the Judges, J. H. Bubbeby. 
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Sheep. 

For a considerable number of years back the breeding, rearing, 
and fattening of sheep has, as a rule, been more remunerative to 
English farmers than any other kind of stock-farming. Sheep¬ 
farming is generally better attended to than cattle-rearing in 
England. Whether this is due to the more encouraging returns, 
or whether the larger profits are attributable to the better man¬ 
agement, I need not stop to inquire. As on the English farm, 
so in the Showyard, the fleecy tribe take a prominent position. 
This year the display of sheep quite maintained the high reputa¬ 
tion of the leading English breeds. One interesting feature in 
this department at Liverpool was, that in several of the classes 
the more distinguished breeders were unable to hold their own 
against the younger or less widely known exhibitors. This 
fact, of course, might signify more than that the younger men 
were spurring on; it might mean that the celebrated men were 
falling off. This last is not the sense in which I wish to 
convey the statement to my readers. There can be no doubt 
that the hitherto less fortunate exhibitors are progressing, which 
is a hopeful sign. 

Leicesters ,—The Catalogue gives the first place to this fine old 
breed, of which there was a capital representation. Competition 
in the shearling-ram class was very strong. About the destina¬ 
tion of the first ticket, however, a short examination could have 
left no doubt in the mind of any Judge. Nothing in the large 
class could have fairly claimed the premier ticket from Mr. T. H, 
Hutchinson’s finely woolled, symmetrical, well-covered ram of 
his own breeding. The animal’s loin was strikingly good, his 
head and neck excellent, and bone very superior. He was very 
well brought out—as Mr. Hutchinson’s Showyard animals of any 
variety usually are—and was sired by Mr. Hutchinson’s winning 
shearling at the Taunton Royal, in 1875. Mr. George Turner, 
Jun., who was in indifferent luck at Liverpool, had a pretty 
strong pull for second, with a stylish sheep of his own breeding, 
which showed nice countenance, plenty of length, good quality, 
and excellent character. His shoulders and his fore-rib are not 
particularly well covered. 

Mr. John Borton’s third ram was better over the shoulder, and 
is a well-furnished handsome animal, very strong in the loin 
and good on the rump. A stylish sheep, not very good at tail- 
head, from the same flock, deserved his commendation. 

Mr. Creswell’s Reserve ram, from Ravenstone, was the biggest 
sheep, to all appearance, of the prize lot. For some people’s 
taste, however, he handles just a little too soft on the back. 

Mr. Borton and Mr. Turner had some lively work in the aged 
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ram class. The race was close. Mr. Borton, however, finished 
best, having got first and third for a pair of well developed 
three-shear sheep, bred by himself. The first ram has a grand 
neck, great width of chest and fore-rib. The third one is also 
good forward. On the loin he might be better, while he is 
hardly so well made-up as Mt. Turner’s second ram, also a three- 
shear, and bred by the exhibitor. The Thorpe|and’s sheep has 
a broad, well-covered top, well-sprung rib, great rump and good 
quarters. Possibly a little more covering over his shoulders 
might have pulled him higher. Mr. Thos. Harrises two-shear 
ram. Reserved, has splendid ribs and good shoulders. Mr. W. 
Brownes commended sheep excelled in wool. 

In the gimmer class, the Yorkshire breeders were harder than 
they commonly are on the distinguished Northamptonshire 
Leicester man.” The Eastburn pen, owned by the Executors 
of the late Mr. F. Jordan, have immense wealth for their age, 
both of mutton and wool. Bigger animals of the breed I have 
seen, but finer woolled, more symmetrical gimmers are not met 
with in every flock. They were decidedly first. Mr. Brown’s 
second pen display family character and careful feeding. Mr. 
Turner’s third ones are sweet about the heads, and good on the 
backs. They are, if anything, on the short side, and would be 
improved by a little more size. Mr. Hutchinson’s pen was 
Reserved. 

The Judges report in these classes that the display was good, 
and that they were glad to observe a considerable improvement 
in the representation of this variety as rent payers. 

Border Leicesters .—A large display of this breed was expected 
at an exhibition within comparatively easy access of the Border 
Counties, where this very useful breed has its stronghold. The 
prizes were more liberal than anything these breeders have been 
accustomed to in their own country, and it was rather disap¬ 
pointing to see only three or four exhibitors represented. The 
quality of Mr. Melvin’s and Mr. Tweedie’s Leicesters, however, 
was very good, and they made a good but, of course, numerically 
small display. They divided the honours. Mr. Tweedie, who 
deserves great credit for the manner in which his Leicesters are 
brought out on a strong clay Yorkshire farm, had no competition 
with his ponderous 4-year-old ram, “ Fitz-James,” of his own 
breeding. This ram weighed 34 imperial stones at the time of 
the Show, and was, seemingly, the heaviest sheep in the yard. 
His broad level back is well covered, fore-ribs spring well, 
quarters are good, fleece fair, and bone good for the size of the 
carcass. His head may be rather defective in covering, and his 
mutton is beginning to fall a little. Still he is a great sheep, 
chiefly of Rock blood. Mr. Melvin, Bonnington, Mid-Lothian, 
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beat Mr. Tweedie in the shearling-ram class. Mr. Melvin’s 
first ram is exceedingly handsome. So far as it goes, his body 
is almost perfection, but the animal is on the small side. His 
^mmetry, rump, bone, and skin cannot fail to enlist admiration. 
On the head he could be improved. Nevertheless he was a 
popular first, as he was at Glasgow in the spring. It is seldom 
that a better matured sheep of the breed than this one is seen. 
The sire of him was a Polwarth ram. The second one, from 
the same flock, has more length, equally good skin, nicer head, 
and ‘‘ turns ” better than the first. The second is not, however, 
so symmetrical, being imperfectly covered over the fore-rib and 
shoulders, but he looks the better sheep to go on with, and 
was sired by Mr. Melvin’s crack shearling of 1875, for which 
100 guineas were refused. Mr. Tweedie’s third ram is a stylish, 
lengthy, outcoming sheep, with good bone, well-covered back 
and nice head. An unsuccessful one from the Forest had a 
grand fleece. 

Mr. Tweedie turned the tables on Mr. Melvin in the gimmer- 
class. The former got first, second, and fourth with three useful 
pens, very well brought out. Mr. Melvin only got third. The 
Yorkshire gimmers turned better, and had stronger necks and 
possibly better loins than the Lothian lots. The latter, how¬ 
ever, had the best of it in wool, rump, quarters, and style, so 
that it was not surprising that the Border Judge evinced a 
lingering fondness for the Lothian pens. 

The Judges, who acted also in the Cheviot classes, report as 
follows:— 

The Border Leicesters were small in number and were indifferently repre¬ 
sented. Several sheep, moreover, the Judges did not consider belonged to the 
class. The Cheviots were not great m number, but were of superior quality. 

John Olay. 

Geo. Eea. 

Jas. Simond. 

Cotstcolds .—The office of Judge in these classes was no sine¬ 
cure. Entries were numerous, and in several cases individual 
merit was great, as well as nearly equal. With the recent Bath 
decisions somewhat perplexing havoc was played. Mr. Gillett’s 
first shearling at Bath was only commended here; while the com¬ 
mended one there was at the top at Liverpool; the third one here, 
from Oaklands, having been second at Bath. There was, however, 
an interval of five weeks between the Shows, and animals alter a 
good deal in that time. The Liverpool awards were generally 
supported by the spectators. The commended shearling has a 
beautiful head, go<^ skin, and fine quality; his mutton, how¬ 
ever, is slacker than it was at Bath. This animal and the third 
one are twins, and a pretty pair they are. The first one here 
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is also of good quality, and carries his mutton better than any 
of his opponents. Mr, J. J. Godwin’s second ram has magni¬ 
ficent wool, and is all over a stylish good useful ram, not quite 
so firm under the hand as the first. Mr. Brownes commended 
rams are heavy well brought-out specimens. Mr. Russell 
Swanwick’s commended shearling is handsome, and handles 
fairly. His two-shear rams, which were in^vincible at Bath, 
were beaten here. The third one was first at Bath, and is a very 
level well-fumished ram, of rare quality and nice character; his 
skin is not so good. Mr. Samuel Smith was lucky in getting 
first with his big useful-looking specimen bred by himself. 
This ram has great length, but it did not appear to me that he 
carries his mutton so well as Mr. J. J. Godwin’s second: the 
latter animal is very gay and symmetrical, with well-turned ribs 
and nice quality of mutton. Mr. Gillet’s successful gimmers at 
Bath were beaten at the Royal. His third pen were first there; 
they have more family likeness perhajps than the others, and 
their skins match. Mr. Robert Jacob s first gimmers are good 
along the back; their mutton is all right, if their skins only 
harmonised better. Mr. Godwin’s second pen look like making 
gt^od ewes. 

The Judges report thus:— 

Class 104.—‘Are well represented as to numbers, and of fair average 
quality. 

Class 105.—The entries are not so numerous as Class 104, but the prize 
animals are very good, and the class generally is commended. 

Class 106 contains five entri^, and are fair representatives of the breed. 

Robt. Gabne. 

Thomas Walker. 

Lincolns .—These heavy mutton and wool growers were in 
good form. The Judges, it will be seen, allude to overfeeding 
displayed by some of the Lincolns. Several of the lots were 
in very high condition. The shearling ram class was a very 
strong one. Mr. Garfit has credit in taking first and second 
in such company, with a pair of wonderfully well brought-out 
rams of his own breeding. The first one handles very satis¬ 
factorily, and has a good front; though in the gigot the second 
one has the best of it, and he has an immense fleece too. Mr. 
Thomas Cartwright’s third ram has a gay front and stylish gait, 
with good rib and wealthy middle. On the rump, or near the 
tail, he is not so good as could be wished. Mr. Wright’s fourth 
sheep is a very thick well brought-out animal. The Messrs. 
Dudding’s Lincolns did not handle quite so well as usual, and so 
were less successful than they commonly are. Mr. Heniy Smith’s 
first-prize aged ram has extraordinary rump development, with 
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a heavy carcass and coat, and fair character. The other sheep 
in the class were highly fed well-bred animals. 

Gimmers were a remarkably well-filled class; the contest was 
very keen. Mr. Pears’ first ones are big, heavily woolled animals, 
carrying their mutton very satisfactorily. Mr. Cartwright’s 
second pen, like Mr. Robert Wright’s third, were shown in 
blooming condition, being well clad both with wool and mutton. 
The Messrs. Dudding’s fourth gimmers display much style and 
family character. 

The Judges say: — 

Class 107.—The Judges consider this class very good. 

Class 108.—This class was not up to the usual form, Several of the sheep 
being overfed. 

Class 109.—^This class was of unusual merit and very strong as r^rds 
the number of entries, and the quality of the animals. 

Tom Caswell. 

Charles Clarke. 

Oxfordshire Downs .—These big, mutton-producing, very early 
maturing sheep were well represented. Mr. Druce did not 
maintain his wonted position in the shearling ram class. He 
succeeded, however, with old tups. Mr. Druce’s, Mr. Street’s,IM[r. 
Treadwell’s, and Mr. Brassey’s sheep were very well brought out, 
showing good blood and first-class feeding. The Oxfordshire 
Down is a sheep that deserves a great deal more attention from 
British farmers than it has yet received. Nothing can beat it 
for early development, and both the mutton and the wool com¬ 
mand a good price. Mr. Treadwell’s winning shearlings at 
Bath failed to get to the top plaee at Liverpool; that distinction 
was reserved for a stylish, well clad, level ram, shown by the 
breeder, Mr. Frederick Street. Mr. Treadwell’s second, third, 
fifth, and commended sheep were shown in capital trim, and, like 
the whole flock from which they emanated, they display careful 
breeding. The Bath order of these sheep was altered somewhat. 
Mr. George Street and Mr. Brassey were creditably in the race, 
Mr. Druce made up in the aged ram class, where first and 
second honours awaited him with very heavy, wealthy, finely 
balanced rams, of his own breeding, which were in a like posi¬ 
tion at Bath. The first one here^—a very well made up sheep, 
profitably clad with both wool and mutton, and nicely brought 
out, won the cup at Bath as the best sheep in the-yard; his 
quality and wealth of flesh at once commended him. 

The other prize rams in this class compared favourably with 
the aged classes of other breeds. A meritorious class of gimmers 
also saw a reversal of the Bath awards, Mr. Druce’s first pen in 
the South got only third here. They showed wonderful quality, 
stylish heads, and fair carcasses. Mr. George Adams’s second pen 
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in th€> Soittb wes promoted todeading honours. They acre a pen 
of big sheep, one of which did not, however, match very well 
with the rest; but all of them had beautiful heads and stylish 
gait Mr. Treadwell ideserved his‘ secohd and commended 
tickets. 

The Judges report in these brief terms:— 

' Class 110. —very superior class of sheep. 

Class 111. —Some very good sheep. 

Class 112.—^Well represented. 

Jahss E. Bawlcnce. 

Hekby Overman. 

Edward Little. 

Southdovms ,—These were a large, and, as is customary, a very 
beautiful show. The Southdown takes the place among sheep 
that the Devon does among cattle. Its symmetry is charming, 
and the manner in which these animals and the Shropshires are 
dressed in the wool reflects, to say the least, credit on the taste 
and care of the shepherd or Showyard trainer. With shearling 
rams. Lord Walsingham and some other celebrated breeders 
h^ stiffer work than they generally have. Sir N. W. Throck¬ 
morton, Bart., was not easily disposed of. Here, again, the 
Bath awards were upset. The Prince of Wales’ stylish, very 
handsome ram, which was first at the South-Western Meetings 
failed to find a place, and Sir William’s first-prize shee|p was 
only commended at Bath. The first ram has fine quality of 
flesh and good quarters. His head, however, is not nice, nor is 
he very go!^ in front of the shoulders. Mr. Rigden’s second ram 
is better forward than the first, if the quality had only been as 
good. The ether pens noticed by the Judges are very good sheep. 

The aged-ram class was not so large. In it Lord Walsing¬ 
ham retrieved what he lost among the shearlings. The rams 
with which his Lordship was first and second were bred by the 
exhibitor, and were two years old. The first one was the 
champion Royal shearling of 1876, and was first recently at 
Bath. His ribs have plenty of spring and covering, his back 
handles well, and his symmetry is very attractive. Mr. Jonas’s 
third ram is good forward, although less inviting on the rump. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon got reserve and com¬ 
mendation for a pair, which worthily represented the nice old 
flock at Goodwood. The awards in the gimmer class supported 
those at Bath. Sir William’s first gimmers are well matched 
and tastefully dressed. His Royal Highness’s second pen are 
tidy little animals, full of bloom; while Lord Walsingham’s 
formed an attractive lot, and handled well. 

The Judges of Southdowns and Hampshire Downs report as> 
follows:— 
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Class 113.--«ThisH^la6s was not quite up to tbe usual standard* 

Class 114.—Not largely represented, but the animals were o^ great merits 
especially the first-prize sheep. 

Class 115. —very good class, wdth one or two exceptions. 

Class 119.—There were only three sheep exhibit^, but we considered 
them fully entitled to the prizes. The first-prize sheep in this class was a 
remarkably fine animal, and of extraordinary quality. 

Class 120.—This class was but moderately represented. 

Class 121.—This was a remarkably good cla^; seldom has there been a 
better lot of Hampshire Down ewes exhibited. 

J. S. Turhee. 

James E. Bawlenob* 

Edwabd Little. 

Hampshire Downs .—The last three classes in the immediately 
preceding Report refer to this breed, of which there was a^good 
display. Competition was limited in each case, bat quality 
was excellent. Mr. Alfred Morrison’s first-prize shearling ram 
is a remarkably well-grown, handsome, stylish animal, which is 
not likely to have been heard of in the Showyard for the last 
time. The second, from the same flock, is a good ram. With 
the first, however, he had no business. The third ram, owned 
by Mr. Henry Lambert, was in good form, and showed careful 
breeding. Aged rams were not so good as shearlings, ^he 
Messrs. Arnold’s first ram has good wool, and bears his mutton 
well. Mr. Lambert’s second and Mr. Morrison’s third sheep are 
above average merit. Gimmers were relatively a finer show than 
tups. The Messrs. Palmer’s first pen are evidently well “ come,” 
and were creditably placed before the Judges. Mr. Rigg’s 
second pen, like Mr. Parsons’s third, are stylish gimmers, bred 
by the exhibitor. 

Shropshires ,—By far the largest entry of the fleecy tribe was 
of Shropshire shearling rams, of which there were sixty-two. 
Like Lord Walsingham and Mr. Druce in their favourite breeds. 
Lord Chesham was unable to reach the red ticket in the shear¬ 
ling ram class. The noble Lord, however, secured fourth and 
fifth honours for the famous Latimer flock. The second ram’s 
rib is so good, and his wealth so great, one would think that it 
must be a grand animal that would beat him. Mr. Townshend’s 
first ram is a beauty, showing great neck, strong good quarters 
and thighs, with level well-covered top. The third and com¬ 
mended rams, from Dudmarton Lodge, have character and con¬ 
stitution to recommend them. Mr. Thomas Mansell’s highly 
commended ram has very superior hind-quarters, and good 
loin. Behind the shoulder he could be better filled up. Lord 
Chesham’s first old ram is a three-shear, which was first as a 
shearling at Taunton in 1875. This animal looks well, and 
handles better. Mr. Thomas Mansell’s second and commended 
rams bear their mutton very satisfactorily, and have good heads 
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with fair tiecks. Lord Chesham’s first Bath ^gimmers kept their 
place here, strong as the class was. They are very promising, 
being finely woolled, and fairly sized, with symmetry that is 
not encountered every day. Mr. Francis Bach’s second pen, and 
Mr. Thomas Nock’s third, have nice heads and fair carcasses, 
with decided Shropshire character. 

Lord Chesham’s first-prize aged ram has Jbeen disqualified, 
because he was inadvertently entered a year younger than he is. 
The others placed are consequently promoted in their order. 

The Judges’ Report runs thus:— 

These sheep were again numerously represented. As a whole, they cannot 
be pronounced otherwise than good; hut some specimens were such that we 
consider should not be exhibited in the Eoyal Showyard, and we regret to see 
again several specimens with dark skins and grey wool. The interest of the 
public in these sheep was well sustained, the class appearing to bo one of the 
most attractive. 

Class 116.—Shearling rams numbered sixty-one entries: of these about 
twenty were selected, and twelve were found worthy of prizes and com¬ 
mendations. 

Class 117.—^Rams of other ages were represented by twenty entries, and 
the class contained several animals of high character and considerable merit 

PLass 118.—^The class of shearling ewes contained sixteen entries. The 
first-prize pen are a very fine specimen of Shropshire sheep, and many useful 
animals were exhibited in this class. 

We are glad to believe that this class of sheep is generally extending amongst 
tenant-farmers who require a hardy and rent-paying sheep, and one that is in 
favour with the public as consumers. 

Thomas Hoelby, Jun. 

John Evans. 

Thomas Instonb. 

Cheviots .—The Cheviot sheep exhibited were in few hands. 
Mr. Elliot’s Cheviots, however, made a creditable exhibition 
themselves. His sheep are well known to be in the front rank. 
For combination of size with symmetry they have few, if any, 
equals as a flock. His first-prize shearling ram is a very 
gay deep-quartered sheep, bred by himself. Mr. Shortreed’s 
second, and the third from Birness, are good, if not top, spe¬ 
cimens of the age and breed. The first aged ram from 
Hindhope is a massive sheep on short legs, with great quarters, 
proud neck, and aristocratic carriage. The second one stands 
higher; he is not so truly grown. The third and fourth were 
fair sheep. Mr. Elliot’s first gimmers were much heavier, and 
had been more liberally fed than Mr. Robson’s second ones, 
which were sweet and well matched. A few remarks by the 
Judges will be found under the heading of Border Leicesters. 

Black faced, Herdwicks, and Lonks .—Of these breeds there was 
a moderate show. Indeed, Black-faces were poorly represented; 
the other breeds were, on the whole, good. The Judges’ Report 
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is so full that my remarks are, in a measure, forestalled* It is 
as follows:— 

In the first Class —(125)— Black faced Mountain Shearling Bam —wo had 
four entries. Two entries we did not consider eligible to compete, being more 
like Downs, and certainly not Black-faced Mountains. If they come from a 
district where there are ma^ of them, being very good mutton sheep, and 
a fair size for their age, the CJouncil would do well to consider whether they 
deserve a special class. As we found them to-day, we could not place them. 

In Class 126— Blackfaced Mountain Bams of any age —we had five 
entries. Two again like Downs. The other three were rather a better lot 
than the shearlings, but we did not consider them as good as the Boyal 
Society should have on their Show-ground. We know there are many better 
Mountain sheep; and it is a pity their owners were afraid to enter. But these 
Boyal Show honours are often so hard to win, that the competition is short 
owing to the fear of losing. 

Class 127.—Only one entry—a fair lot; to which we awarded the first 
prize. 

Classes 128, 129, and 130— Herdwicks, —In the first class we had six 
entries, in the second eight entries, and in the last four entries. Nearly the 
whole of these sheep were in our opinion good; there were some superior 
sheep. This hardy Mountain sheep has much improved of late years. In¬ 
stead of, as formerly, seeing sheep nearly all hair, and that not of a good 
colour, we had to day a good hardy sheep, growing fair good wool, with but 
little hair, and not much of it dark-colour^. Some we really thought too 
fine, coming very near the Cheviot wool, and we are afraid that we put one 
sheep back for that very reason. 

Classes 131, 132 and 133— Lonks, —^In the first class there were three 
entries, in the second two, and in the last three. A very poor competition, to 
gain right Royal Prizes. They are a very good class of sheep, as one of «ur 
colleagues remarked, ** The b^t sheep of the country.” We were all unani¬ 
mous in this (os in the other classes). In the class ** Lonk Gimmers,” the 
one gaining the red rosette is fit for any Showyard; and, in our opinion, could 
comi»ete with the Cheviot; in fact, they are more like the Cheviot than any 
other class of Mountain sheep. In our opinion, the Society would do well to 
keep each class of sheep separate. 

We are sorry we had not more entries before us in all the classes. We 
would recommend that more strict rules be made as to shearing, as few (if 
any) comply with the rule now in force, and we would advise that the horns 
should not be painted or varnished. 

John Hagabth. 

John Inglbby. 

John Ibving. 

The Inspectors of Sheep-shearing reported as follows:— 

In this, our Report of sheep-shearing at the Liverpool Meeting, we beg to 
state that the whole of the sheep from &e Leicesters, Class 93 to, 8^ inducung 
Hampshire, Class 121, were shorn to the full and entire satisfaction of your 
Inspectors, and, in so far as they were concerned needed no inspection; and it 
must be a great relief to the Judges to have the sheep shown in their true 
form, as well as a great satisfaction to the Council that they have so far 
succeed in putting down that deception which was practi^ in former 
years to so large an extent, and an act of justice to exhibitors that they can 
now stand on equal ground in the Royal Society’s Showyard We regret, 
however, to say that from Class 122 to Class 136 we did not find that equality 
in the shearing of the Hill and Mountain sheep, as we stated on the evening of 
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oxtr inspection. Some of those classes might have almost been disqualified. 
This class of stock were not so regularly and well shorn. As those sheep 
are only shown when the Boyal Show is conveniently situated for such stock, 
and are not a regular yearly portion of the Show, we are of opinion that the 
Council acted w£ely to allovf them to stand i for the prizes the following 
day. The rules and conditions of sheep^shearing are now so clearly and 
well laid down to exhibitors, that there is no excuse for such deception 
bcmg practised (as at one time was prevalent in the Showyard). And it 
will 06 well that the Council give expression in strong terms to dU that these 
instructions, as to shearmg of sheep, shall be strictly ^attended to. Our atten¬ 
tion was dmwn to the use of shears in the Showyard in dressing sheep, 
wMch we strongly condemn, and a few sheep were disfigured by the extreme 
uas of them 

WiLLIAK JOBSOBT. 

J. Bl WOBKMAK. 


Pigs. 

In the pig classes there was this year an.unusually large 
number of disqualifications from the state of dentition indicating 
over age. It is a pity that this should happen. Noblemen and 
gentlemen who own first-class pigs should endeavour to get 
their men to pay more attention to the age of the animals, and 
exercise more scrupulousness when making the entries. In 
some instances, also, the prizes were withheld for want of merit. 
There was not, however, much of this to complain of. Generally 
the pigs, the prize ones at any rate, were big, fat, and well 
fleshed. The Earl of Ellesmere was the most successful ex¬ 
hibitor. His Lordship’s pigs are so well-known to be of the 
best blood, and to be shown in the btest form, that detailed 
observations are uncalled for. In many districts of the country 
there is still great room for improvement in the breed of pigs. 
Gradually, however, the better sorts are making way over the 
country. The Shows of the Royal and other Societies do much 
good in this direction. 

The large white breed of boars under twelve months old 
received no tickets. Aged ones were a fair class; Lord Elles¬ 
mere’s first one being of great size and good quality. Mr. 
Duckering's second one, “ Cultivator,” is a ponderous three-year- 
old boar. The Worsley Hall sows defied competition. His 
Lordship’s first^piize boars of the small white breed are beautiful, 
plump, very heavily fleshed pigs, with good heads, and not too 
much “ timber; ” the first-prize aged boar of this breed was an 
object of great attraction to porcine fanciers. The class of sows 
of this breed was one of the best in the department. Mr. 
Duckering’s first-prize sow is a massive shapely animal, carrying 
a ^eat deal of flesh and fat on moderately siz^ bone. 

Pigs of the small black breed were a middling display. 
Mr. G« M. Sexton’s prize boars and pigs were of a ^>od useM 
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sort, all bred< by himself. Lord Ellesmere’s finsri>prize/ saw of 
this variety is a compact nice pig< of Mr. Sexton’s breeding. 
Mr. Sexton had thus, the honour o£ (having bred aUwthet firsts 
prize animals of this breed. 

Berkshire pigs were not quite so good as I have seen thom^ 
Mrw Stewart’s first-prize young boar is a promiskig* specimeii^ 
and Mr« Hewer’s first^prize aged boar is a. well fumidied 
animal, bred by the exhibitor. Mr.» Humfrey’s ^seoond tboar, 

Windermere,” was sold to Mr. Snell for exportation to Canada. 
Lord Clermont’s first and second prize sows of the same breed 
showed rare quality and goodi breedings They won clearly in a 
large and go(^ class, and were also sold to Mn. Snell. 

In ithe classes .of other breeds several huge> pig^^appeared* 
The Judges report in these terms:— 

Class 140.—In this class there were several disqualificatieas^ and forwent of 
merit no awards were given. 

Class 141.—Short entry; prize-animals very good. 

Class 142.—Small entry of good animals. 

Class 143.—Good class, especially the prize animals. 

Class 144.—^Disqualification again made a small class. 

Class 145.-^The first prize in this class was worthy of the hipest 
character. The class generally was commended, showing the esteem, of the 
Judges. 

Class 146.—Small class, moderate. 

Class 147.—This class was generally commended. Many of the animals 
were of the highest order of merit. 

Class 148.-^nly moderate class. 

Class 149.—One entry, to which first prize was awarded. 

Class 160.—Ditto, ditto. 

Class 151,—A very good class. The prize number of great excellence. 

Class 162.>—Small entry; a bad class. 

Class 153.—^In this class the prize animals were Mr specimens. 

Class 154.—One entry, of fair quality. 

Class 155.—This was a large class, with only one disqualification. Gene¬ 
rally commended, and the Judges would have liked to have added a third 
prize. 

Class 156.—Again many disqualifications destroyed competition. Only the 
first prize was awarded. 

Class 157.—Good class; generally commended. 

Class 158.—Two competitors. Second prize withheld. 

Class 159.—One of the best classes exhibited, and generally commended. 

John Lynn. 

John Angus, 

John Dalb. 


Daiet Pkoduob, &c. 

Butter ,—Of this extensively used article there was a decidedly 
good display. The dairy produce was altogether a better show 
than it was last year. It cannot be gainsaid that more encourager 
ment should be given to dairy fanners. The production of 
cheese and butter is a great and growing industry in this country. 
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and more attention should be paid to it by British fanners. 
Then it has become apparent that in the manufacture of cheese, 
the Americans are likely to run this country hard. British 
tastes are getting more fastidious as to the quality and flavour 
of cheese. To enable home producers to hold their own, it is 
evident that greater facilities must be given to farmers in the 
way of house accommodation, and closer attention to the business 
is requisite on the part of many of the farmers themselves. 
The Judges, it will be seen, make some pertinent remarks on 
this subject. 

There was fair competition in the classes for Irish, Welsh, 
English, and foreign butter. The samples were generally good. 
The principal contest, however, was for the prizes offered for the 
best 6 lbs. of fresh butter, of any make. The entries were very 
numerous, and the quality, flavour, and colour of many of the 
samples were very superior. The Judges had stiff* work in this 
large and good class. Cheshire had the honour of beating Lan¬ 
cashire, Mr. Butcher’s first sample and Mr. Parker’s third being 
from the former county. Lancashire, however, claimed the 
second ticket, and had the majority of the competitors. With 
the exception of one from Ireland, all the entries of fresh butter 
were from England and Wales. 

Of Cheshire cheese the display was both large and good. 
The quality and flavour were above the average in the case of 
several samples. Lancashire cheese was a smaller show. Any 
other British make included some very well-made lots of cheese. 
In the class for foreign cheese there was a very fine display, 
formed chiefly by the entries of three Liverpool establishments. 
Mr. Dudleston, Salop, won two of the five first prizes for home¬ 
made cheese with very choice makes, which reflect credit on his 
dairy. 

Of hams and bacon there was a very interesting and somewhat 
novel exhibition. The quality of the several lots was good. 

The Judges of Butter report thus:— 

We are well pleased with the quality of the Butter shown, more especially 
Class No. 164, in which, beyond those to which prizes are awarded, highly 
commended, and commended, are many samples of great merit. 

Jas. Watson. 

Wm. Clarke. 

W. Hudson. 

The Judges of Cheese write:— 

With few exceptions the cheese is very good in quality, and ripe for so early 
in the season. 

We find that the American cheese is excellent in quality, and far superior 
to much of the English. 

We think it is of great importance that farmers should pay more attention 
to the making of their cheese, and would suggest that tibeir landlords should 
assist them by making them better conveniences for keeping their milk. With* 
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few honourable exceptions, including Lord Tollemache, of Peckforton Castle, 
we find most farms d6fi:cient in this respect. 

If English cheese is to hold its own in our markets, both landlords and 
tenants must increase their efforts, or our American cousins will take the lead. 

Geo. Lewis. 

Frank Babratt. 

The Judges of Hams and Bacon report as follows:— 

Of hams, both in British and foreign, there is only a small quantity offered 
for competition, considering the value of the prizes. This being so, we cannot 
recommend the Society to award the Gold Medal. 

British Bacon, —There are only two entries we deem worthy of merit, and 
neither worthy of the first prize—and of course not entitled to the Gold 
Medal. 

Canadian, American, or Foreign Bacon, —This class is well represented, and 
we have pleasure in awarding the three prizes. 

Thos. Harris. 

Nicholas Kilyert. 

Pababe of Liveupool Hoeses. 

Any report of this great exhibition would be incomplete 
without reference to one of the most interesting features of the 
Meeting, viz., the parade in the yard of over 300 heavy dray- or 
cart-horses, from Liverpool, in their holiday attire, on Saturday 
afternoon. The horses were good animals—some of them very 
excellent—and all were tastefully decked out for the occasion. 
Seldom, if ever, have so many really good and very powerful 
heavy horses been seen together in such order. The largest lots 
were contributed by the Corporation of Liverpool; by Carver 
and Co., Jonathan Blundell and Sons, by the North Shore Mill 
Company, &c. I append the order in which' the various teams 
paraded, as determined by ballot, as well as the number of 
horses sent by each individual or firm. 

Executors of J. M. Threlfall, 6; E. H. Wood and Co., 20; 
Allan McDougall, 8; Wright, Crossley and Co., 8; Earles and 
King, 6; Allsopp and Sons, 6; S. Simpson, 4; Thomas 
Meadows and Co, 4; London and North-Western Railway, 20; 
Robert Blezard, 6 ; Alderman Rigby, 3; Bollard and Fletcher, 
2 ; William Harper, 10; Mersey Steel and Iron Company, 12 ; 
Mache and Sons, 6 ; Thomas Binnie, 10 ; J. Schweppe and Co., 
4; W. Collihole, 2; J. Whitehead and Co., 20; North Shore 
Mill Company, 30; Thomas Monk, 10; Tyson Brothers, 2 ; 
Evan Davies, 2; John Cowx, Jun., 10; Garnock, Bibby and 
Co., 4 ; Bryant and Ravenscroft, 2 ; Liverpool Corporation, 30; 
Carver and Co., 30; William Gallagher, 2 ; Midland Railway 
Company, 16; Jonathan Blundell and Sons, 30; W. Ford 
Hulton, 5 ; Executors of H. Hornby, 2. 
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XXVIII .—Report on the Exhibition of Implmenta at Liverpooh 
By J, Bowen Jones, of Ensdon House, Shrewsbury (SeniOB 
Stewaed). 

The task devolving upon the Senior Steward of Implements 
this year is comparatively an easy one, for accompanying his 
brief Report is that of Mr. Hannam, the officisd Repprter, 
specially appointed by the Council to enter into a detailed 
•description of the more important implements exhibitedL* 

The reminiscences of the past Exhibition of the Society' at 
Liverpool are, with one sad exception, of a most agreeable 
nature. They recall with pleasure— 

Ist. The co-operation of an efficient and hardworking Local 
Committee, with an extremely well-selected and energetic Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Alderman Hubback, whose sole aim was to promote 
the interests and facilitate the arrangements of the Society. 

2nd. An excellent, if somewhat scattered, showground at 
Newsham Park, within close proximity to the town of Liverpool, 
and easy of nccess either by road or rail. 

3rd. A warm welcome and generous display of hospitality 
dispensed toithe officials of the Society by the Mayor and other 
local authorities, as well as a coidial reception from the inhabi¬ 
tants, of the important maritime borough of Liverpool. 

4th. A most satisfactory meeting of the Society, whether 
riewed from its material or financial aspect 

Gompaixdsons are ofttimes deprecat^, and are not always 
altogether trustworthy; still the following summary (p. 577) of 
present and past entries in the Implement department cannot 
prove otherwise than satisfactory, more especially when it is 
borne in mind that the exhibition of duplicates is now pro¬ 
hibited and that of non<-agricultural exhibits is discouraged. 

The comparison between the Exhibition of Implements in 
Liverpool this year and that of the third Show of the Society, 
which was held there in the year 1841 is interesting and 
surprising: a double row of shedding on the side of a 7-acre 
field then sufficing for all the requirements of manufacturers; 
and is it not a &ir assumption that the small beginning of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on that occasion has l^n, in no 
inconsiderable degree, instrumental in developing thus rapidly 
the high state of perfection attained by agricultural machinery, 
and the concomitant advantages derived therefrom by the tillers 
of the soil ? 

The Implement Show at Liverpool marks a period of interest 

* Hr. Hannam’s illness has unfortunately necessitated the postponement of the 
publication of his Beport.— Edit. ^ 
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Pabtioulabs respecting the Ektbiss of Maohineby exhibited at the 
Botal Aobioultubal Soouetx’s AinoTAL Mbetxnos for the last 
Seven Yeabel 


Place of Meeting. 

Year. 

Number 

of 

Implements 

Exhibited. 

Ordinary 

Shedding. 

Feet. 

Machinery 
in Metion. 

Feet. 

Seeds and 
Models. 

Feet. 

Wolvserhampton.. .. 

1871 

7650 

10,612 

2114 

1268 

Cardiff.. 

1872 

5843 

9,144 

1561 

1044 

HuU. 

1873 

5634 

9,150 

1788 

793 

Bedfbrd .i 

1874 1 

5931 

11,402 

2585 

766 

Taunton . 

1875 

4214 

8,118 

1557 

45it 

Birmingham 

1876 

6414 

11,304 

2492 

886 

Liverpool. 

1877 

6980 

12,183 

2733 

880 


to British agriculturists, from the fact of several of its exhibits 
being developments in new directions for the purpose of dimin¬ 
ishing the necessity for manual labour. The exhibition was 
somewhat generally referred to by spectators as possessing no new 
features; but it will be seen hereafter, from the Report of Mr. 
Hannam, that no accusation of dearth of inventive genius can be 
fairly upheld against the exhibitors of agricultural machineiy. 

As an illustration of this view several novelties, all or almost 
all of which have been constructed with a view to their becoming 
laboui^saving machines, may be mentioned; but no special 
eulogium is intended to be conveyed by their enumeration, 
finality not having been reached in many instances. 

The Judges, Messrs. Kimber, Thompson, and Rowlandsoh, 
recommended silver medals to be awarded to Hodgkin, New- 
haus, and Co.’s New Patent Boiler Feeder, Catalogue No. 4362; 
to W. H. Nicholson and Son’s New Patent Grist Mill, Catalogue 
Nov 5304; and to Clayton and Shuttleworth’s Patent Self- 
Feeding and Threshing Machine, fitted with Wilder’s Patent 
Combined Guard and Self-Feeder, Catalogue No. 5838, and the 
Stewards had mUch pleasure in endorsing their suggestion. 

Other novelties were: C. Loader’s and Alfred Field and Co.’s 
Hay Loaders ; Turnip-Topping and Tailing-Machine, by Thos. 
Hunter; Sheaf-Band Cutters attached to threshii^-machines, 
by W. Tasker and Sons, and Marshall, Sons and Co:; Sheep¬ 
shearing Machine, by Turquand; and the Sheaf-binders more 
especially referred to hereafter. 

On Wednesday, July 11th, the Society’s Exhibition was 
honoured with a visit from his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Brazil. His Majei^ty evinced great interest in the Implement 
department, and, on leavizflg, expressed his satisfaction with the 
inspection. 
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The death of a visitor to the Show, through the bursting of an 
emerj-grinding and polishing wheel, is the one untoward event 
of the Meeting that has to be alluded to. Mr. H. M. Jenkins, 
the Secretary, and Mr. Anderson, the Consulting Engineer of the 
Society, both attended the inquest, and tendered all the informa¬ 
tion it was in their power to afford. It is gratifying to find that 
the Coroner stated upon the occasion that nO culpability attached 
itself either to the management or to the officials of the Society. 
The annals of the Society record no case of accident for the past 
eighteen years; but the lamented occurrence at Liverpool is sug¬ 
gestive, and it behoves the Council to seriously consider whether 
the time has not arrived for the machinery in motion to be 
better guarded in future. 

The trials of automatic sheaf-binders took place on the farm 
of Mr. Scotson at Aigburth, near Liverpool, on the 16th and 
17th of August, The number of entries for competition was 
reduced by the withdrawal of several machines, and the field was 
ultimately left in the hands of our enterprising Transatlantic 
cousins, three of whom contested for the coveted honour of the 
Society’s Gold Medal. 

Without entering into details belonging to the province of 
another, it is sufficient to say that the ordeal these machines were 
put through was severe; and although the Judges, Messrs. Henry 
Cantrell and John Coleman, were not sufficiently impressed with 
the result of the trial to recommend the award of the prize 
offered, it was obvious to them and to all those who had the 
opportunity of witnessing the trials, that the elements essential 
for success existed in each machine, and will doubtless be deve¬ 
loped before long. The importance of perfecting such a machine 
cannot be overrated, and it is to be hoped that the Council will 
continue its offer of the Gold Medal for the same purpose in 
connection with the Bristol Meeting. 

With respect to these trials the Judges report that, having made 
a careful and thorough examination of the American Sheaf¬ 
binding Machines, which were tried on wheat and oats on Mr. 
Scotson’s farm at Aigburth, they are of opinion that whilst great 
credit is due to the three inventions, viz., those of Walter A. 
Wood, D. M. Osborne and Co., and C. H. McCormick, for the 
considerable efficiency attained, none of them have, as regards 
the requirements of English farmers, attained that perfection 
which would justify them in awarding the Gold Medal of the 
Society. They, however, strongly recommend that a Silver 
Medal be awaited to Walter A, Wood as a recognition of Pro¬ 
gress, and that high commendation be bestowed on the binding 
mechanism employed by D. M. Osborne and Co. 

Believing in the great importance of this invention, when 
made practically efficient, they were glad to know that the 
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Society proposed to continue their offer of a Gold Medal for an 
efficient Self-binder. 

The recommendation of the Judges has been adopted by the 
Stewards. 

To Mr. Scotson’s co-operation the Stewards were much in¬ 
debted. The weather during the trials was broken, and the crops 
scarcely sufficiently ripe for cutting. The land being extremely 
well-farmed, both the wheat and oats were clean, but the softness 
of the soil, combined with moisture from the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere on good stand-up crops barely ripe, made the draught of 
the machines heavier than would usually be the case in practice. 

One word in conclusion, to record the sense of obligation the 
retiring Steward is under for the many courtesies and kindnesses 
accorded to him by all those with whom he has been officially 
connected during the past four years, a period that in his case 
has been productive of many pleasant and profitable hours. 

The following returns of the Showyard receipts from the year 
1852, may prove interesting to the readers of the ‘Journal,’ and 
are therefore appended to this brief Report. 

Statement of Receipts and Admissions of the Countbt Meetings 

of the Botal Agbioultubal Society of England, from 1852 to 

1877 inclusive. 

LEWES, 1S52. 


PriceB of Admission. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amount 

Received. 

Received for 
Catalogues. 

Implement Yard, 28. 6d. 

Cattle Yard, 5^. 

Implement and Cattlel! 

Yards, 28 6d./ 

Ditto, l8. 

Wednesday, July 14 
Wednesday, „ 14 

Thursday, „ 151 
, Friday, „ 16) 

885 

431 

£ 8. d. 

104 7 6 
107 15 0 

972 7 10 

£ 8. d. 



•• 

1184 10 4 

170 19 0 

Total : Amount received for Admissions, 1184L lOs. 4d. 



GLOUOESTEB, 

1858. 



Prices of Admission. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amount 

Received. 

Received for 
Catalogues. 

Implement Yard, 28. 6d. 
Inmlement and Cattle'! 
Yards, 28. 6d. .. 

Ditto, l8. 

Ditto, l8. 

Wednesday, J uly IS 
Thxttsday, „ 14 

Friday, „ 16 

Saturday „ 16 

2,571 

9,720 

23,915 

89 

£ 8. d.; 

321 7 6 

1214 19 7 

1195 15 4 

1 19 0 

£ 8. d* 



36,245 

2734 0 11 

377 7 6 


Total : Number of Persons, 36,245. 

Amount received for AdmissionB, 27342. Os. lid. 
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Statistics of Country Metnings, 

XZVOOlIiV, UM. 


Prices of Admissloii. 

Days of Admission. 

Fersone. 

Amount 

Beceived. 

Beceived for 
CaUdogues. 

Trial Yard, .. 

Implement Yard, 2s. 6d. 
Cattle Yard, 10s. 
Inmlement and Gattlel 

Yard, 2s. 6d. / 

Ditto, Is. 

Thursday, July 13 
Friday, „ 14 

Saturday, „ 15 
Monday, „ 17 

Tuesday, „ 18 

Wednesday, ,, 19 
Wednesday, „ 19 

Thursday, „ 20 
Friday, „ 21 

9 

11 

20 

20 

21 

2,201 

752 

12.501 

22,100 

£ s. d. 

4 10 0 

5 10 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 10 0 

278 8 2 
376 0 0 

1566 4 8 

1109 16 7 

£ s. d. 

87,635 

8870 19 5 

420 0 6 


Total : Number of Persons, S7,685. 

Amount received for Admissions, 3870Z. 19& 5d. 


0ABLI8I.E, 1866. 


Prices of AdmisBion. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amount 

Received. 

Received for 
Catalogues. 




£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

I 

Thursday, July 19^ 




Trial Yard, 5s. < 

Friday, „ 201 

Satur^y, „ 21 \ 

Monday, „ 231 

Tuesday, „ 241 

• • 

88 15 0 

•• 

1 

Implement Yard, 2s. 6d. 

Wednesday, „ 25) 




Cattle Yard, 10s. 

Wednesday, „ 251 


2190 5 10 


Inmlement .and Oattlef 
Yards, 2s. 6d. \ 

Thursday, „ 26j 



Ditto, Is. 

Friday, „ 27 

• • 

982 18 8 




•• 

3201 19 6 

425 6 1 


Total : Amount received for Admissions, 82G1Z. IDs. 6d. 


OHELMSPOBD, 1866. 


l*riccs of Admission. 

Days of Admission. 

Persmis. 

Amount 

Received. 

Received for 
Catalogues. 

Implement Yard, 2s. 6d. 
Ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Cattle Yard, 5s. 

Implement and OattleJ 
Yards, 2s. 6d. ..1 

Ditto, Is. 

Tuesday, July 15 
Wednesday, „ 16 
Wednesday, „ 16 

Thursday, „ nl 
Friday, „ ig) 

947 

2,357 

1,215 

28,463 

£ s. d. 

I 117 13 6 
294 10 0 
303 15 0 

2272 9 11 

£ s. d. 

32,982 

2988 8 5 

884 13* 9 


Total ; Number of Persons, 32,982. 

Amount received for Admissions, 29881. Be, 5d, 
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»A.lISVirBT, 1867. 


Frlees of Admission. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amonnt 

Beceived. 

ReceiTedfor 

Catalognes. 

Implement Yard, 28. 6d. 
Difcto, 28. 6d. 

Cattle Yard, 58. 

Inmlement and Cattle\ 

Yards, 28. 6d./ 

Ditto, 18. .... 

Tuesday, July 21 
Wednesday, „ 22 
Wednesday, „ 22 

Thursday, „ 23 
Friday, „ 24 

969 

2,623 

1,819 

14,004 

18,427 

£ 8. d. 

121 5 6 
327 6 2 
329 18 2 

1748 7 3 

920 18 8 

: : : : : 



37,342 

3447 15 9 

324 17 0 


ToTAti: Kiimber of Persons, 37,342. 

Amount receiyed for Admissions, 3447Z. ISs. 9d. 


OHSSTXBi 186 $. 


Prices of Admission. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amotmt 

Received. 

Received for 
Catalognes. 

Trial Yard, 5*.| 

Implement Yard, 28.6d. 
Ditto, 28. 6d. 

Cattle Yard, 58. 

Implement and Cattle'! 

Yards, 28. Gd./ 

l^itto. Is. . * . • 

Thursday, July 15 
Friday, „ 16 

Saturday, ., 17 
Monday, „ 19 

Tuesday, „ 20 

Wedneway, „ 21 
Wednesday, „ 21 

Thursday, „ 22 
Friday, „ 28 

53 

144 

270 

238 

1,251 

4,887 

3,180 

24,790 

27,726 

£ 8 . d. 

13 5 0 
86 0 0 
81 10 0 
59 8 8 
156 5 6 
610 9 10 
794 16 0 

3101 3 6 

1387 4 6 

£ $. d. 

36 is 0 
132 12 0 

262 1 6 

M,* 

62,539 

6190 4 0 

522 13 '3 


Total ; Numbor of Persons, 62,539, 

Amount received for Admia^ions, 61902. 48. 0(2. 


WABWICX, 1859. 


IMces of Admission, 

Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amount 

1 Received. 

Received for 
Catalogues. 

implement Yard, 28. 6d. 
Ditto, 28. 6d. 

Cattle Yard, 58. 

Lnplement and Oattle\ 
Yards,28. 6d. .. ../ 

Ditto, l8. 

1 

Tuesday, July 12 
Wednesday, „ 13 
Wednesday, „ 13 

Thursday, „ 14 
Friday, „ 15 

1,689 

5,154 

3,386 

19,902 

25,446 

£ 8. d. 

t 210 17 6 
i 644 4 2 
844 18 6 

2487 17 6 

1274 0 3 

£ 8. d. 
36 1 0 
144 12 0 

274 8 0 

49 5 2 

55,577 

5461 17 11 

504 6 2 


Total : Number of Persons, 55,577. 

Amount received for Adnussions, 54612.178. lid. 
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Stati$tic$ of Country MedUngo, 


OAHTBRBtTBT, ISW. 


, Prices of Admission. 


Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amount 

Beceived. 

Beoeivedfor 

Catalognes. 

Wednesday, July 4 

19 

£ 8. d. 

4 15 0 

£ S. d. 

Thursday, „ 5 

52 

13 0 0 


Friday, „ 6 

49 

12 5 6 

,, 

Saturday, „ 7 

^41 

10 5 0 


Monday, .. 9 

813 

101 13 0 

56 1 0 

Monday, „ 9 

459 

114 15 0 


Tuesday, „ 10 

5,866 

732 18 3 

Wednesday, „ 11 

20,881 

1043 10 $ 

' m 4 0 

Thursday, „ 12 

14,124 


81 14 0 



3789 7 10 

273 12 0 


Trial Yard, 5s. 

Implement Yard, 2s. Gd. 

Oattle Yard, 5s. 

Iinplemeni and Oattlelj 
Yards, 2s. 6d. .. 

Ditto, Is. ... 
Ditto, Is. ... 

4 


Total: Number of Persona, 42JWH. 

Amount received for Aaittiaaiomi, 27dd2. 7s. lOd. 


LE.E1)S, 1861. 


Prices of Admimhw. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons 

Amount 

Beceived. 

Received for 
Catalogues. 

{ 

Implement and Catile\ 
"^irds, 5s. •• 

Ditto, 

Ditto, . ou. .. 

Ditto, Is. 

Ditto, Is. .. .« 

Monday, July 15 

Tuesday, „ 16 

Wednesday, „ 17 
Thursday, „ 18 
Friday, „ 19 

1 

2,027 

105287 

18.823 

73.824 
40,777 

£ s. d. 
505 19 0 

1285 8 4 
2351 4 2 
3695 9 8 
2051 15 5 

£ s.d. 

116 5 0 

235 1 0 
229 4 0 
81 9 0 
18 19 0 

145.738 

9889 16 2 

630 18 0 


Total : Number of Persons, 145,738. 

Amount received for Admissions, 98891.16s. 2d. 


BATTERSEA, 1862. 


Prices of Admission. 

Days of Admission. 

Persons 

Amount 

Received. 

Received for 
Oatalogn^. 






£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

Implement Yard, 2s. 6d. 

Monday, June 23 

363 

46 

0 

0 

20 

1 0 

Ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Tuesday, 


24 

806 

102 

5 

2 

20 

2 0 

Ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Cattle Yard, 17s. 6d. .. j 

Wednesday, 

»» 

25 

1.146 

697 15 

5 

148 18 0 

Implement and Cattle) 
Yards, 5s./ 

Thursday, 

»> 

26 

5,873 

1467 

1 

7 

178 

7 0 

Ditto, 2s. 6d. ; 

Friday, 

>7 

27 

i 10,056 

1261 

0 

3 

182 

0 0 

Ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Saturday, 

9t 

28 

I 8,644 

1082 

4 

2 

120 


Ditto, Is. 

Monday, 

tt 

80 

28,092 

1404 15 

6 

175 

9 6 

Ditto, Is. 

Tuesday, 

Wednes^y, 

July 

1 

1 38,131 

1911 

6 

8 

192 

8 0 

Ditto, Is. 

tf 

2 

31,217 

1566 15 

7 

87 

2 3 





124,328 

9589 

4 

4 

l-i 

8 3 


Total : Number of Persons, 124,828. 

‘ Amount received for Admissions, 95391. 4s. 4d. 
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WOBCBSIZS, 1868. 


D.7.ofAd«l«.«n. 
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Statistics of Ccfantry Meetings, 


BTTBY ST. EBHirKBS. 1867. 



£ 8 . ( 2 . I £ 8 . ^ 

m ns 


Friday,.-' ,>:T.7 1 mm -i 
88tnrdt «iiae»i^ ia 

i SWif-afi 

'A 1 42 


i!ii^S7,i«o , «766 15 6 ,608 19 0 




Twv4. '■, til*.^7 


V* 1 ** ^ ^ 

> of Admission 


Imissions, 67711. Og. 5d. 

iJSSTEB, 1869. 


la, ,'l'j Friday, July 161 
../ (Saturday, „ 17/ 

®i^o“day> ’• 1® 


^ -_jO, 58. . 
Ditto, 28, 6d. 
Ditto, l8. .. 
Ditto. l8. .. 
Ditto, la. .. 

Ditto, 108. 6d. 


Tuesday. „ 20 

I Wedne^y, ,» 21 

I Thursday, „ 22 

Friday, „ 23 

Saturday, ,. 24 

I /Season tickets from) 
\ the 19th to 24th / 


1.588 

2.348 

12.960 

39,405 

67.129 

39,285 

36.392 



3,242 14 8 
4,953 1 1 
2.868 7 11 
1,966 7 2 
1,817 0 5 

1,432 2 0 


|l89,10a 117.058 010 



loss 


Total ; Number of Persona, 189.102. 

Amount received for Admissions, 17,0591. lOd. 













Priori of AdmiBsion. 


Statistics of Country Meetings. 

oxvos2>» mo. 


Dajti of A<UnlB8ion Persons 


Amonnt Beceivedfur 
Received. Oatalogaes. 







£ 

s. 

d. 

1 £ s. 

d. 

Monday, 

July 111 







to 



625 

157 

0 

0 

47 12 

0 

Saturday, 

» 

16) 







Monday, 

>» 

18 

1,809 

451 

15 

0 

133 12 

5 

Tuesday, 

*, 

19 

8,409 

1052 

2 

4 

145 5 

1 

Wedneway. 

)> 

20 

9,207 

1151 

9 

3 

92 12 

4 

Thursday, 

}} 

21 

83,580 

1684 

17 

2 

56 14 

4 

Friday, 


22 

18,423 

923 15 

7 

27 2 

(P 

fliieami & dav tickets 

.. 

1 601 

11 

0 






■ ■■ • . V i 


72.053 6022 10 4 502 18 2 


Urns, 6022Z. 10s. 4(2. 

isn. 



Total : Number of PerBons, 107,519. 

Amount reoeiyed for AdnUasions, 74312.10s. id. 


CABDXFY, 1872. 


Prices of Admission 


Implement Yard, 2s. 6d 

Implement and Cattle 

Yards. 5e. 

Ditto, 2s. 6d. 

Ditto, 2s 6<2. 

Ditto, Is. 

Ditto, Is. 

Ditto, 10s. 6d. .. 


Horse ring .. 


Days of Admission. 

Persons. 

Amomit 

Received. 



£ s. d. 

Monday, July 8 



to 

1,144 

143 4 6 

Saturday, „ 18 



Monday „ 15 

1,809 

452 5 0 

Tuesday, „ 16 

8,901 

1112 18 U 

Wednesday „ 17 

12,124 

1516 1 r 

Thursday, „ 18 

88,918 

1950 14 10 

Friday, „ 19 

22,289 

1116 L 2 

Season & day tickets 

•• 

790 15 0 


85,185 

7082 1 0 

.. .. 

•• 

256 6 2 


£ s. d. 


Total : Number of Persons, 85,185. 

Amount received for Admissions, 70821. Is. OdL 
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Statistics of Country Meetings. 

STTLI, 1878. 


Days of Admission Persons ReSvSu 


ar< 

Ditto, 2e Qd, 
Ditto, 28 6c2... 
Ditto, Is. 
Ditto, Is 
Ditto, 10s 6(2 



£ 

s. 


15 

7 

6! i 

:88 


m 


Tuesday, „ 15 7,240 P 

Wedne-day, „ 16 15,614 ' 

Thursday, „ 17 50,,Sl/r X 

Friday „ 18 

Season & day tickets 


Horse ring 


Total. Numbe 
Am M 





Eceoeived for 
Catalogues 





s 

(2 

£ s. 

d 

ay, ^ ' 


13 

5 

0 

7 18 

0 


-,581 

645 

9 

3 

135 0 

0 


7,534 

941 17 

9 

123 11 

0 

J.5 

9,585 

1200 

6 

8 

94 7 

0 

„ 16 

35,127 

1758 

6 10 

58 16 

2 

„ 17 

17,056 

848 

10 

6 

25 19 

4 

& day tickets 

173 

1 

Q 

• • 



71,989 ! 

5580 

17 

0 

445 11 

6 

•» •• 

138 

18 

b 

.. 



f ' t ^aAL ' Number of Persons, 71,989 

Amount received tor Admissions, 55802 17s Od. 

TAUNTON. 1876 


Prices of Admission 


Iniplement Yard, 2s 6d Saturday 

Ditto, 2s 6d. ,. Tuesday, 

Ditto, 2s 6d. .. Wednesd 

Ditto, Is .. Thuisdaj 
Ditto, Is .. .. Friday, 

Ditto, 10s 6(2. .. Season & 


Saturday, July 10 
Monday, „ 12 

Tuesday, „ 13 
Wednesday, „ 14 
Thuisday, 15 
Friday, „ 16 
Season & day tickets 


Horse nng 


Persons. 

Amount 

Beoeived 

Received for 
Catalogues. 


£ 8 d. 

£ 8 d. 

130 

16 2 6 

7 10 0 

831 

207 14 0 

77 0 0 

9,193 

1028 8 7 

120 0 0 

5,715 

680 14 4 

46 0 0 

25,483 

1131 0 6 

39 15 0 

6,416 

284 2 6 

9 15 6 

•• 

577 7 6 

•• 

47,768 

8925 9 11 

800 0 6 

•• 

88 9 0 



Total : Number of Persons, 47,768. 

Amount received for Admissions, 8925Z. 9f. lid. 
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BIBlCHrOHlLX, 1876. 


PrtoesofAdmIsslou Days of AdmlMion Persons 


Implement Yard, 5s .. Monday, July 17 
Ditto, 5s .. Tuesday, „ 18 

Ditto, 2», 6d. .. Thursday, „ 20 


mpiement and U 
Yards, Ss. 

Ditto, 2s. 6d. 
T^'^to, 2s 6d 

Ai-' 


Fnday, „ 21 

Saturday, „ 22 

Monday, „ 24 

Season & day tickets 


£ s. d. £ 8. d 

19 15 0 

47 5 0 

1.313 13 1 232 0 0 

2,318 18 0 233 17 7 

2,154 14 8 147 18 6 

2,884 6 4 79 10 0 

3,065 18 4 69 17 0 

680 11 8 


163,413 12,485 2 1 
.. 295 2 6 


Prices of Admission Days of Admission. * 


ImplementYard, 5s. Monday, i 
Ditto, 5s. . .. Tuesday, 

WedaeBday. 

Ditto, 2s 6*<i . Thursday, 

Ditto, 2s 6d. .. Friday, 

Ditto, Is Satur^y, 

Ditto, Is . Monday, 


July 9 
.. 10 


Ditto, 10s 6d 


j Season and day 




Horse ling 


28 10 
65 10 (?' 

^,667 6 ^ 

3,056 13 
2,705 1" 
2,543 1. 0 
1,578 5 1 

1,231 17 6 


138,354 12,967 18 11 1078 7 
429 11 0 


Total Number of Persons, 138,354 

Amounts received for Adnusbions, 12,9671.18s. lid. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hanoveb Squabe, Thitesday, Decbmbeb 7th, 1876. 


BEPOET OP THE COUNCIL. 

During the year 1876 the number of Governors and Mem¬ 
bers of the Society has been increased by the election of 
4 Governors and 464 Members, and diminished by the death 
of 6 Governors and 185 Members, as well as by the resigna^ 
tion of 144 Members, and the removal of 24 names from the 
list by order of the Council. 

The Society now consists of:— 

82 Life Governors, 

77 Annual Governors, 

2191 Life Members, 

4149 Annual Members, 

11 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 6510, showing an increase of 109 Members 
since this time last year. 

Since the last General Meeting in May the Council have lost, 
b} the death of Mr. C. Barnett, of Stratton Park, Biggles¬ 
wade, Beds., the services of an old and valued colleague. The 
vacancy thus caused has been filled up by the election of 
Mr. Charles Howard, of Biddenham, Bedford. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th June, 1876, 
has been examined and approved by the Society's Auditors and 
Accountants, and has been published for the information of the 
Members in the last number of the ‘ Journal.^ The funded capital 
has since then been increased by the investment of 4000/. in 
New Three per Cents.—chiefly the surplus receipts of the Bir¬ 
mingham Meeting. The funded property of the Society is now 
22,334/. Os. 5</. New Three per Cents., and the balance in the 
hands of the bankers, on the 1st instant, was 1023/. 8^. Id, 
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GENERAL MEETING, 

12, Hanoveb Squabe, Thubsday, December 7th, 1876. 


EEPOKT OF THE COUNCIL. 

During the year 1876 the number of Governors and Mem¬ 
bers of the Society has been increased by the election of 
4 Governors and 464 Members, and diminished by the death 
of 6 Governors and 185 Members, as well as by the resigna¬ 
tion of 144 Members, and the removal of 24 names from the 
list by order of the Council. 

The Society now consists of:— 

82 Life Governors, 

77 Annual Governors, 

2191 Life Members, 

4149 Annual Members, 

11 Honorary Members, 

making a total of 6510, showing an increase of 109 Members 
since this time last year. 

Since the last General Meeting in May the Council have lost, 
by the death of Mr. C. Baenett, of Stratton Park, Biggles¬ 
wade, Beds., the services of an old and valued colleague. The 
vacancy thus caused has been filled up by the election of 
Mr. Charles Howard, of Biddenham, Bedford. 

The half-yearly statement of accounts to the 30th June, 1876, 
has been examined and approved by the Society’s Auditors and 
Accountants, and has been published for the information of the 
Members in the last number of the ‘ Journal.’ The funded Capital 
has since then been increased by the investment of 4000/. in 
New Three per Cents.—chiefly the surplus receipts of the Bir¬ 
mingham Meeting. The funded property of the Society is now 
22,334/. Os, 5d. New Three per Cents., and the balance in the 
bands of the bankers, on the 1st instant, was 1023/. 8s, Id, 
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vi Report to the General Meeting. 

The Birmingham Meeting was one of the most successful 
which the Society has ever held, alike in the number and 
excellence of the entries of Live Stock and Implements, in the 
attendance of the public, and in the result to the Society’s 
finances. The Local Committee were most liberal in providing 
the necessary accommodation for so large a Meeting, to the 
success of which they had also greatly contributed by the offer 
of numerous and handsome prizes, in addition to those usually 
offered for competition. The alteration made this year in 
making Wednesday the opening day of the Show, in place of 
Monday, caused the shilling days to fall on Saturday and 
Monday, which are to a great extent holidays in large towns. 
This' fact, aided by fine weather, and a remarkably attractive 
show, obtained the attendance of more than 120,000 people 
on those two days—a number which has never before been 
equalled at any of the Society’s Country Meetings. 

The trials of Reaping-Machines were held at harvest-time on 
the Earl of Warwick’s sewage-farm, at Leamington, and excited 
great interest among the competitors and the farmers in the 
neighbourhood. A preliminary Report on these trials, written 
by Mr. Jabez Turner, the Senior Steward, has already been 
published in the last number of the ‘Journal;’ and the usual 
descriptive and illustrated Report will be published in the forth¬ 
coming number of the ‘ Journal ’ next spring. 

The competition for the substantial prizes offered by the 
Birmingham Local Committee for the best-managed farms in 
the County of Warwick was, as has been already announced to 
the Society, restricted to five entries in the large-farm class, 
while the class for smaller farms did not attract a single entry. 
The results of this competition have been admirably described 
in the Report by Mr. H. J. Little, one of the Judges, which is 
published in the last number of the ‘ Journal.’ 

The arrangements for the Country Meeting, to be held next 
year at Newsham Park, Liverpool, have recently occupied the 
attention of the Council; and they are glad to announce that 
the Local Committee are endeavouring to promote the success 
of the Meeting in the most liberal manner, by the offer of ad¬ 
ditional Prizes for Hunters, Ponies, and Cart-horses; families of 
Shorthorns and of Herefords; for Welsh, Longhorn, Ayrshire, 
and Galloway Cattle; for Border Leicester, Cheviot, Black¬ 
faced, Herdwick, Lonk, and Carnarvon Sheep; for dairy-produce, 
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Report to the General Meeting. 

and well-managed farms, as well as by the provision of all 
requisite accommodation. The total amount of Prizes offered 
by the Local Committee is over 2400/., and by the Society over 
3600/., making a total of upwards of 6000/. 

The Prizes for Farms have been divided into three sections, 
namely:—Arable Farms, Dairy or Stock Farms (the area for 
these sections including the counties of Lancaster, Chester, 
Denbigh, and Flint), and farms in the Isle of Man. These 
sections have been sub-divided into eight classes, and forty-five 
entries have been received in seven of them, as follows :— 


Class. Entries. 

1. Arable Farm over 150 acres.10 

2. Ditto between 80 and 150 acres . 4 

3. Ditto between 40 and 80 acres 4 

4. Dairy or Stock Farm, not less than 200 acres .. 8 

5. Ditto between 100 and 200 acres 12 

6. Ditto between 50 and 100 acres .. 4 

7. Isle of Man Farm, 70 acres or upwards. 2 

8. Ditto between 25 and 70 acres 1 

Total . 45 


No Prizes for special classes of Implements will be offered for 
competition in connection with the Liverpool Meeting; but ten 
Silver Medals will be offered for New Inventions, and the Gold 
Medal of the Society will be again offered for an efficient Sheaf- 
binder, whether attached to a reaping-machine or otherwise. 

The Council have added the following clause to the existing 
rule in the Implement Prize-sheet relating to protests:— 

Every protest against an Implement, on the ground of an 
infringement of Patent-right, shall be accompanied by a deposit 
of 25/., which shall be returned in the event of the protest or 
action at law being decided in favour of the person lodging the 
protest; but otherwise the said sum of 25/. shall be forfeited to 
the Society.” 

The Council have altered the rule relating to the Pedigree of 
Shorthorns, so as to read as follows:—“ Every animal entered 
in the Shorthorn Classes must be certified by the Exhibitor 
to be entered, or to be eligible to be entered, in Coatesh’s Herd- 
Book.” 

The Council have resolved that the experiment of opening 
the Exhibition op Wednesday, which was so successful at 
Birmingham this year, shall be repeated next year at Liverpool; 
and they have therefore decided that the Show shall commence 
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viii Report to the General Meeting. 

on Wednesday, July llth. Another experiment tried at Bir¬ 
mingham was the provision of a Members’ Club. The neces¬ 
sity of using a building constructed for a different purpose, and 
the extent to which the accommodation provided was used, ren¬ 
dered that accommodation insufficient; but the Council were 
convinced that a better organized and more complete arrange¬ 
ment would be an acquisition to those Members of the Society 
who attend the Country Meetings. They are therefore taking 
steps to provide a permanent building for the use of the 
Members under such regulations as may be deemed necessary. 

Since the last Meeting of the Members of the Society, the 
Chemical Committee presented to the Council the “Sugges¬ 
tions for Valuers,” drawn up by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker, 
in accordance with their recommendation in April. The 
question of the publication of those “ Suggestions ” having been 
brought forward at the November Meeting of the Council, it 
was decided, after some discussion, that it was not desirable to 
publish them. 

The Council have sanctioned a scheme of experiments, drawn 
up by Mr. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker, to be carried out on the 
Duke of Bedford’s farm at Woburn, which, as previously re¬ 
ported, his Grace has generously placed at the disposal of the 
Council for experimental purposes. 

Experiments on foot-and-mouth disease were commenced 
in June by Dr. Burdon Sanderson, and have been continued in 
successive series up to the present time. The modes of infection 
employed have been of the most varied kinds, but the results 
as yet have been negative. The investigations of pleuro-pneu- 
monia have been continued simultaneously, with reference, first, 
to the modes by which the disease is supposed to be com¬ 
municable ; and secondly, to its pathological results. 

The Council have much pleasure in stating that the progress 
of these experiments is watched with greaft interest, not only by 
the agricultural public, but also by the medical profession. The 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society have voted the sum of lOOZ., and 
the Norfolk Agricultural Association the sum of ten guineas,, 
towards defraying the cost of these investigations; and the 
British Medical Association have granted 50Z. for a special 
microscopic investigation of the diseased organs in pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

The Council regret to state that they have received a com- 
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munlcation from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
announcing that the President of Peru had summoned a Con¬ 
gress to meet on the 15th of June, to obtain from it an au¬ 
thorization to raise the duties on nitrate of soda to so high a 
price as will, it is apprehended, have the effect of destroying all 
private enterprise, and of converting the production of that 
article into a Government monopoly. An arrangement was to 
he made with the Peruvian banks, by which [^they will have the 
whole management of the trade for ten years, and the produc¬ 
tion of nitrate of soda was to be limited to 100,000 tons, 
although 350,000 tons have been raised already in one year. 
Considering the increasing importance of nitrate of soda to 
JBritish agriculture, and the effect of its price upon that of arti¬ 
ficial manures, a letter was written by the President of the 
Society to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, depre¬ 
cating the proposed interference with the private trade in nitrate 
-of soda, and pointing out the injurious effects it cannot fail to 
have upon the interests of the agriculture of this country. 

The Council have expressed to the President of the Board 
of Trade their opinion that the use of steam-power should be 
allowed on tramways in agricultural districts under such regu¬ 
lations and provisions as the Board of Trade may deem 
necessary. 

A joint deputation from the Committee of the Agricultural 
Engineers’ Association and from the Council of the Society have 
had an interview with a Committee of the Goods Managers of 
the principal Railways, with a view to obtain more favourable 
regulations in reference to the conveyance of Live Stock and 
Implements to and from the Society’s Shows. 

The Council have been informed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
President of the “ Societe des Agriculteurs de France,” that an 
Agricultural Congress will be held in Paris in the year 1878; 
And that the French Society are desirous that the Council should 
obtain a Memoir on British Agriculture to be laid before the 
Congress. The Council have accepted the invitation of the 
“Societe des Agriculteurs de France,” and have arranged for 
the preparation of the proposed Memoir under the supervision 
of the ‘ Journal ’ Committee. 

The Council have considered by what means the standard of 
education of Veterinary Surgeons could be maintained, and, if 
possible, increased. With this view they appointed a deputa- 
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tion to wait upon the Lord President of the Privy Council to- 
request that no power be given to any Body to grant diplomas 
in Veterinary Science, which would tend to lower the standard 
at present maintained by thfe Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. They have also decided to offer annually the follow¬ 
ing prizes for proficiency in the pathology, causes, symptoms, 
and treatment (preventive and curative) of diseases affecting 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, to Graduates of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, who have been educated at the Royal 
Veterinary College, or at any other Veterinary College in Eng¬ 
land that may hereafter be affiliated with the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons:— 

First Prize .Gold Medal and 20Z. 

Second Prize .Silver Medal and 10/. 

Third Prize .Bronze Medal and 5/. 

The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
have undertaken to make the necessary arrangements for the 
examinations, subject to certain regulations which have been 
agreed upon, immediately after the ordinary December examina¬ 
tion of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons; and all 
Graduates of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, of not 
less than three, and not more than fifteen months’ standing, will 
be eligible, provided they have passed with very great credit, 
or with great credit. The first examination will be held next 
month. 

Thirty-two candidates from five schools were entered to com¬ 
pete for the ten Junior Scholarships, value 20/. each, offered 
annually to pupils of Middle-Class Schools, The result of the 
examination is that seven Scholarships have been gained, 
subject to the fulfilment of the usual conditions during the 
ensuing year, namely, four by pupils of the Surrey Countj 
School, two by‘pupils of the Bedford County School, and one 
by a pupil of the Albert College, Glasnevin. 

By order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 

Secretary.. 
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MEMOBANBA. 


Address of Lettebs.— The Society’s office being situated in the postal district designated by the 
letter W* members, in their correspondence with the Secretary, are requested to sniyoln that 
letter to the nsnal address. 

Gekebal MEETiKa in London, May 22,1877, at 12 o’clock. 

HBEiDfa at Liverpool, July 11, 1877, and four following days (Sunday excepted). 

General Meeting in London, December, 1877. 

Monthly Council (for transaction of business), at 12 o’clo(& on the first Wednesday in every month, 
excepting January, September, and Octobtf open only to Members of Council and Governors of 
the Society. 

Ajojoubniients.— The Council adjourn over Passion ahd Easter weeks, when those we^ do not 
Include the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in August to the first 
Wednesday in November; and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday In 
February. 

Office Houbs.—10 to 4. On Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Diseases of Cattle, She^, and Pigs.—Members have the privilege of applying to the Veterlnaiy 
Committee of the Society, and of sending animals to the Brown Institution, Wandsworth 
Road, S.W.—(A statement of these privileges will be found on page xxxiii.) 

Chekical Analysis.— The privileges of Chemical Analysis eqjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be found stated In this Appendix (p. xxxiv). 

Botanical Pbivilegss —The Botanical Privileges enjoyed by Members of the Society will be found 
stated in this Appendix (page xxxvi). 

Subscriptions —1. Annual —The subscription of a Governor is £5, and that of a Member £1, due in 
advance on the 1st of January of each year, and becoming in arrear if unpaid ly the Ist of 
June. 2 For Life —Governors may compound for their subscription for future years by paying 
at once the sum of £50, and Members by paying £10. Governors and Members who have paid 
their annual subscription for 20 years or upwards, and whose subscriptions are not in arrear, 
may compound for future annual subscriptions, that of the current year inclusive, by a singto 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and £5 for a Member. 

PAYKENTB— Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, in the most direct and satisfactory manner, 
either at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, W., or by means of post- 
office orders, to be obtained at any of the principal post offices throughout the kingdom, and made 
payable to him at the Vere Street Office, London, W ; but any deque on a banker’s or any 
other house of business in Loudon will he equally available, if made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post-office orders care should be taken to ^ve the postmaster the correct initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Society (H. M Jenkins), otherwise the payment 
will be refused to him at the post<offlce on whicu such order has been obtained; and when 
remittmg the money-orders it should be stated by whom, and on whose account, they are sent. 
Cheques should be made payable as drafts on demand (not as bills only payable after sight or a 
certain number of days after date), and should be drawn on a London (not on a local country) 
banker. When payment is made to the London and Westminster ^k, St James’s Square 
Branch, as the bankers of the Society, it will be durable that the Secretary should be advised 
by letter of such payment in order that the entry In the banker’s book may be at once iden¬ 
tified, and the amount posted to the credit of the proper party. No coin can be remitted hj post, 
unless the letter be re^tered. 

New Members— Every candidate for admisrian Into the Society must be proposed by a Member; 
the proposer to specify in writing the frill name, nsual place of residence, and post-town, of the 
candidate, either at a Council meeting, or by letter addressed to the Secretary, forms of Proposal 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


%* Members may obtain on application to the Secretary copies of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Bye-laws, of a Statement of the General 01:t)ect8, &c., of the Sodely, of Chemical. 
Botanical, and Veterinary Privileges, and of other prhuted papers oonneot^ with special 
departments of the Society’s business. 
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BISTEIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY AND OF MEMBERS 

OF COUNCIL. 




Numbeb 

Numbeb 

Distbigib. 

Counties. 

OF 

IN 



Mehbebs. 

Council. 



Bedfobdshibb 

68 .. 

2 



Bcceinohamshire .. 

72 .. 

2 



flAMTmTnOFCTTniH .. 

87 .. 

1 



Essex . 

126 .. 

1 



Hebtfobdshibe . .. 

115 .. 

1 

A. 


Huntinodonshirb .. 

46 .. 

2 



Middlesex ., .. 

279 .. 

1 



Nobfolk. 

230 .. 

3 



OxFOBDSHIRE .. .. 

141 .. 

2 


\ 

Suffolk. 

146 .. 

1 



-1310 

— 16 


f 

OUMBEBLAND .. .. 

101 .. 

1 



Dubham. 

105 .. 

1 

S. ^ 


N'OB*X'iiejflUCftLAl?D •« 

144 .. 

2 



Westmobelakd 

69 .. 

1 


1 

-419 

— 5 


/ 

Debbyshibe *. 

114 .. 

2 



XjEICESTEBSBIBE «• 

114 .. 

1 

1 1 

a 


Lincolkshibe.. .. 

218 .. 

3 



Nobthahptonshibe 

115 .. 

1 



Nottinqhahshibe .. 

139 .. 

2 



Rutland. 

18 

-718 

— 9 


MBacBSBs OF Council. 


I Duke of Bedford, v.p., 

I C. Howard. 

fLord Chesham, t.; C. S. 

\ Cantrell. 

J. Martin. 

D. McIntosh. 

J. B. Lawes. 

Jabez Turner; W. Wells, v.r. 
B. T. Brandretb Gibbs, v.p. 
fEarl of Leicester; Robert 
\ Leeds; Hugh Ayhner. 
(Duke of Marlborough, t.; 

\ J. Druce. 

Sir E. 0. Kerrison, v.p. 


Sir R. C. Musgrave. 
Lord Eslington. 

(M. White Ridley; 
[ Wilson. 

W. H, Wakefield. 


Jacob 


(Lord Vernon,V.P.; H. Chandoa 
\ Pole-Gell. 

Duke of Rutland, t. 

W. Frankish; Sir W. Earle 
Welby-Gregory, J. Shuttle- 
worth. 

Earl Spencer. 

R. Milward, t. ; J. Hemsley. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE ^OClETY-^continued. 


COCKTIBS. 

Numbeb 

OK 

Membebs. 

XUHBEB 

□r 

Council 

Beekshibe 

126 .. 

1 

COBNWALL .. .. 

45 


Devoksbibe .. .. 

119 .. 

3 

Dobsetshibe .. 

60 .. 

1 

HAMPpimtie. 

136 .. 

3 

Kent . 

290 .. 

2 

flnMTCBflFTftTTTnTC 

140 .. 

2 

Subret. 

120 .. 

1 

Sussex . 

137 .. 

3 

WlLTSHIBH .. .. 

104 .. 

1 


-1277 

— 17 

Yobkshiee .. .. 

CO 

5 

Gloucestebshibe .. 

207 .. 

3 

Hebefobdshibe 

91 .. 

1 

Monmouthshebe .. 

55 .. 

1 

Shropshire .. 

373 .. 

2 

Staffobdbhibb 

313 .. 

2 

Wabwiokshibe 

218 .. 

1 

Wobcestebshibe .. 

148 .. 

1 

South Wales .. 

141 .. 

1 


-1546 

— 12 

Cheshibe. 

166 .. 

3 

Lancashire .. 

245 .. 

2 

North Wales 

166 .. 

2 I' 


-577 

— 7 


69 



84 


. Islands. 

10 


Countries. 

86 


1 

I 

76 

- 325 



Mehbebs of Council. 


Colonel Loyd Lindsay. 

ISir T. D. Acland, T.; Sir M. 
\ Lopes; G. Turner.. 

Lord Portman, t. 

I Viscount Eversley, v.p.; Sir A. 
\ K Macdouald, t. ; T. Pain. 
C. Whitehead, R. Russell. 
(Viscount Bridport, t. ; Sir W. 
\ Miles, V.P. 

C. E. Amos. 

(Earl of Chichester, v.p.; Duke 
< of Richmond and Gordon, 

I V.P. , W. Rigden. 

1 J. Rawlence. 


i Earl Cathcart v.p.; Earl of 
Feversham; T. C. Booth; 
J. D. Dent, t. , G. H. Sunday. 

(E. Bowly • W. J. Edmonds; 
\ Col. King^te, t. 

J. H. Arkwright. 

R. Stratton. 

John Evans ; J. Bowen Jones. 
(Earl of Lichfield, t. ; R. H. 
\ Masfen. 

T. Horley, jun. 

C. Raudell. 

Major Picton Turbervill. 


'D. R. Davies; Hon.W. Egerton; 
. John Torr. 

i Duke of Devonshire, y.p. ; Lord 
[ Skelmersdale. 

Earl of Powis, T. ; Sir W. W. 

I Wynn, v.p. 


Implement MAincwa, 

T. Aveling. 

R. Homs%. 

R. C. Ransome. 
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ROYAL AORIOULTUEAL 

Half-teablt Cash Acoouitt 


Db. 


To Balanoe in hand, let July, 18Y6:— 

Bankers. 

Secretary. 


At Deposit .. 

To Income — 

Subscriptions ‘— 

Gtovemors’ Annual .. .. 
Members’ Life-Compositions 
Members' Annual .. .. 


Dividends on Sto(^ . 

Interest on Deposit . 

Journal 

Sales. 

Advertisements. 


Chemical*— 

Sale of Evidence 


£. i. d. 
1,929 16 8 
34 7 9 


25 0 0 
519 0 0 
886 2 0 


96 2 t 
117 2 11 , 


£ 8. d. 

1.964 4 5 

2,000 0 0 


1,429 2 0 

268 5 9 
27 13 4 

213 5 6 

3 15 0 


£ 9. d 


3,964 4 6 


Veterinary •— 

Donation from the Norfolk Agricultural Society . 

Establishment:— 

^nt ..... 

Farm Inspection •— 

Birmingham Local Committee (Prizet>) .... 175 0 0 

Entry Fees for 1877 . 58 0 0 


10 10 0 

100 0 0 


233 0 0 


Taunton Meeting .. .. 

Total Income 


47 1 6 


2,332 13 1 


To Country Meetings •— 
Birmingham .. .. 

Liverpool . ., 


15,791 6 5 
7 14 6 


15,799 0 11 


£22.095 IB 5 


Balance-Sheet, 


ToCplt. 1 ^- LUBIUriES 

Surplus, 30th June, 1876 . 


Less Surplus of Expenditure over Income during the ' 

Half-year, viz £ 9. d.\ 

Exj^nditure. 3,113 5 11' 

Income. 2,332 13 1 


Iiess half-year’s interest and depreciation on> 
Country Meeting Plant. j 

To Birmingham Meeting — 

Excess of Receipts over Expenditure . 


780 12 10 ' 

186 2 0 I 


£ 9 d. 

22,641 Id 4 


^ A d. 


21,674 18 6 
3,845 16 2 

£25,620 13 8 


QUILTEB, BALL, & CO., Accountants, 
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SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

PBOM 31st Jult to 31st Deoembee, 1876. 


By Expenditure:— 

EBtablishmoit 

Salaries, Wages, Jfec. 

HouseRent, Taxes, Repairs, &c. 


Literary Contributions 

Woodcuts. 

Map. 

Advertising .. .. 


Chemical — 

Consulting Chemist’s Salary. 

Printing Notes of Evidence taken by Committee 

Botanical — 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary.. 


Education 
l^mting . .. 

Scholar wips 

Farm Inspection — 

Prizes. 

Judges. 

Printing. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 


<2. 

592 10 

0 




498 10 

2 




167 12 

2 





— 

1,258 

12 

4 

439 7 

6 




140 0 

0 




172 8 

6 




25 8 

6 




20 0 

0 

1 



12 15 

0 





— 

809 

19 

6 

150 0 

0 




124 19 

2 





— 

274 

19 

2 

.. .. 

•• 

1 

1 50 

0 

0 

6 2 

6 

1 



200 0 

0 

1 




1 206 

2 

6 

,. 175 0 

0 

! 

! 



. 137 14 

5 

1 



9 19 

6 

1 322 

13 

11 


Sundries — 

Law Costs . .... 

IVeparlng Specl5cations and Tenders for Show-' 
yard Works. 


. 120 18 6 I 
I 60 0 0 I 


Taunton Meeting . 


no 18 6 I 
20 0 0 I 


Total Expenditure 

By Capital Account 

Country Meeting Plant. 


By Country Meetings 
j Birmingham 

Liverpool .. .. 


By Stock 

Purchase of £4221 12« 9d New 3 per Cents 

By Balance in hand, 31st December — 

Bankers . 

I Secretary. 


14,182 1 1 
85 n 10 


14,267 18 11 
4,000 0 0 


327 7 1 , 

27 16 71 


366 3 8 
A22,096 18 6 


31st December, 1876. 


ASSETS. 

By Cadi in hand... 

By New 3 per Cent Stock 22,334^ Os. 5d co&t*. 

By Books Furniture In Society’s House. 

By Country Meeting Plant .. .. ... 

By Liverpool Meeting (Balance) . 

* VcOue <U 94f = £21,161 9s 8d. 

Jfem.—The above Assets are exclusive of the amount 
recoverable in respect of arrears of Subscriptipp to 
3lBt Dec., 1876, which at that date amounted to • 
8161. 


I £ s d. £ i. d. 

366 3 8 , 

I 21,340 7 1 

, 1,461 17 6 

2,296 2 1 

1 -1 25,442 10 4 

. I 78 3 4 


£26,620 13 8 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 19th day of February, 1877. 

FRANCIS SHERBORN, \ 

A H. JOHNSON, > Auditors on iKhaJf qf the Fociety* 

HENRY CANTRELL. J 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Tbablt Cash Account, 


Db. 



£. t. d. 

£. t. d. 

£ 1. d. 

To Balance in hand, Ist Jan. 1876.— 




Bankers. 


179 9 9 


Secretary. 


40 5 4 





228 15 1 

To Income — 




Siibscriptiong — 




Governors’ Ltfe-Clompositions. 

20 0 0 



Governors’ Annual . . . ^ . 

370 0 0 



Members’ Life-Compositions. 

1,0H2 0 0 



Members’ Ann”*! .. 

4,280 19 0 



• 


5,752 19 0 


Dividends on Stock. 


537 14 2 


Interest on Deposit Account. 

• • 

27 13 4 


Journal;— 




Sales. 

179 7 10 



Advertisements . . ... 

117 2 11 

296 10 9 


Qiemical.— 



Sale of Evidence. 

. « 

3 15 0 


Veterinary 




Donation from the Glamorganshire Agricul-) 

10 0 0 



Ditto from the Norfolk Agnculturol Society . 

10 10 0 

20 10 0 


Establishment.— 



Rent. 


300 0 0 


Farm-Inspection •— 




Birmingham Local Committee (Prizes) . . . 

175 0 0 1 



Entiy Fees for 1877. 

OS 0 0 

233 0 0 


Sundries:— 



Sale of Specifications for Show-Yard Works , 

. . 

7 10 0 


Total Income. 


. . 

7,179 12 3 

To Coimtry Meetings 




Taunton. 


98 1 6 


Birmingham.. 


21,959 6 7 


Liverpool. 


7 14 6 





22,065 2 7 




£29,473 9 11 


















SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

FBOM 1st Jaituaey TO 31sT Deoembeb, 1876. 


By Expenditure *— 

Establlahment:— 

Salaries, Wages, &C.. 

House; Rent, Taxes, Repairs, kc . 

Office; Printing, Postage, &c ...... 

£. i d. 

1,159 10 0 

839 1 1 

482 15 11 

Journal 

Printing and Stitching ........ 

Postage and Delivery. 

Literarv Contributions. 

Wood Engravings .. 

Lithographing. .... 

Advertisuig. 

Map. 

1,018 19 0 
307 6 6 
311 16 6 

31 6 6 

11 11 0 

22 4 6 

20 0 0 

Chemical — 

Consulting Chemist’s Salary....... 

Grant for investigations. 

Taking notes of Evidence before Chemical Com* ( 

mittee.j 

Printing ditto. 

Postage, &C., of ditto to Memberb. 

300 0 0 
200 0 0 

50 4 0 

185 4 8 

62 14 8 

Veterinary — 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College, 1 year. . . 
Grant for Investigations. 

100 0 0 
250 0 0 

Botanical 

Consulting Botanist’s Salary. 

. . 

Education;— 

Scholarships. 

Prizes. 

Fees to Examiners. 

Advertising and Ihrinting . 

200 0 0 

40 0 0 

62 10 0 

52 17 0 

Sundries — 

Law Costs. 

Expenses of Inspection Committee. 

Mounting in case Vote of Thanks to Mr Gibbs . 
Printing Specifications and Advertising for\ 
Tenders for Show-Yard Works . , . . i 
Preparing Specifications and Tenders for Show-^ 
Yard Works. ) 

120 18 6 

16 19 10 

43 7 6 

51 12 6 

50 0 0 

Farm Inspection;— 

Prizes. 

Judges. 

Printing for 1877 .. 

175 0 0 
! 137 14 6 

9 19 6 

Potato Disease Investigations. 

Subscriptions (paid in error) returned .... 


Total Expenditure. 

. . 1 

1 

By Capital Account ;— 

Country Meeting Plant. 

• • 1 


£, I. d. 


2,481 1 0 


1,723 4 0 


798 3 4 


350 0 0 
100 0 0 


346 7 0 


282 18 4 


322 13 11 
50 0 0 
13 0 0 


By Country Meetings •— 

Taunton ... 

Birmingham. 

Liverpool . 

By Stock.- , ^ ^ 

rurchase of 422U. 12s. Od. New 3 per Cents . . 

By Balance In hand, 31st Dec — 

Bankers. 

Secretary. 


100 0 0 
18,025 11 11 
85 17 10 


I 327 7 1 
27 16 7 


XVll 

Cb. 

£. t. <2. 


6,460 13 7 
440 2^11 

18,211 9 9 
4,000 0 0 

365 3 8 


£29,473 9 11 
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COUNTET MEETING 

Beobifts. 

t. s. d. 

Subscription from Birmingham. 2,000 0 0 

Admissions to Show-Yard by Payment. 11,804 10 5 

Admissions by Tickets Season, 352L 2s. 6d ; other Tickets, 315{ 9s. 2d. . . . 667 II 8 

Admissions to Grand Stand .. 295 2 6 

Sale of Catalogues. 842 0 7 

Entries in Implement Catalogue. 450 0 0 

Implement Exhibitors* Payments for Shedding. 265 0 0 

Non-Members'Fees for entry of Implements.2,801 13 0 

Fees for entry of Live Stock. 626 6 0 

Fees for Horse Boxes and Stalls. 298 0 0 

Premiums for Supply of Eefieshments. 582 16 0 

Premium for Manure. 15 0 0 

Premium for Cloak Kooms and Lavatories. 60 0 0 

Fines for Non-Exhibition of Live Stock .. 60 0 0 

Reference Number Fmes. 19 7 6 


£20,787 6 8 
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ACCOUNT, BIRMINGHAM, 1876. 


EXPB?^DITUEE. 

£. 8. d. £. 8. d, 

Show-Yard Works —viz. Carriage, Storage, Erecting and Painting, ^ 

taking to pieces. Packing and Insurance of Permanent Build- > 611 19 6 

lugs, and other Plant.3 

Implement Sheds, 1694Z. lls 6d ; Seed and Model Sheds, 2102 8s.6d. 1805 0 0 
Stock Sheds, 9202 ; Horse Boxes, 12641 18« ; Wool, Cheese, Butter * i i a 

Shed, 612.10s lOd ; Fodder Shed. 1032 6 s. f 

Fencing and Gates, 5242. lls.; Horse and Cattle Rings, 932. 14s. . 618 5 0 

Hurdles, 1492 2s. 6d ; Signs and Notice Boards, 1492 8 s ... 298 10 6 

Members* Club and Tent, 462. 6 s. 6c2., Lavatories, Closets, &c , I qao i q a 
2571 lls. 6(2.303 18 0 

Grand Stand, 3802 ; other Offices, 312 12 s. 2 t 2 ; Awningn, 952 9s. , 607 1 2 
Platform, Entrances, &c , 1832. l7s 6(2.; other Works, 2612. 12 s. . 445 9 6 
Surveyor, 2122.18s 6 d ; Depreciation of Plant, 3682 2 s 7(2 . . . 671 1 l 

- 7,500 19 7 

Judges Implements, 1162.14s Sd ; Stock, 2682.9s. 8(2 ; Cheese and Butter, 122 2 s 6(2 397 6 10 

Consulting Engineers and Assistants . 244 19 4 

Inspectors Vetermary, 602 6d ; Shearing, 212. 9s 6(2. 81 10 0 

Police. Afetropolitan, 4302 13s 10(2; County, 372 14s .. . 468 7 10 

Clerks and Assistants, 1032 13s ; Expenses of Secretary and official Staff, 292. 8 s. 4(2. . 133 1 4 

Assistant Stewards Implements, 312 10 s.; Stock, 232 12 s. . . . 55 2 0 

Foremen Trials, 192 15s 10(2 ; Implements, 182 8 s 6<2 ; Horses, 102 17» ; Cattle, 1 iac o 
112 lOs ; Sheep and Pigs. 102 lOs ; Fodder, 132 6 s ; Yardmen, 222 Is 3(2. . . J ^ ^ 

Yardmen, Labourers, Grooms, &c, 2422 3s 10(2 ; Labourers, Waggoners, andl a 

Watchmen at lYials, 392 6 s. 3 ® 

Index Clerk and Money Takers, 962 4s. 6(2 , Money-changer, Doorkeepers, &c.J k 

912 16S. 11(2.3 187 1 5 

Stewards’ Expenses. 241 0 2 

Lodgings for Stc*wards, Judges, and other Officials .... 205 6 0 

Refreshments for ditto. ... 248 2 7 

Catalogues Implements, 3582. 5s ; Stock, 1692 9s ; Awards, 672 7s ; Plan of Yard,) ^ 

262 ; Sellers, 672 3s , Carriage and Packing, 262 8 s . . . .> ” 

Printing, 7362 19s 9(2 ; Advertising and Bill Posting, 5132. 19s 6(2 . 1250 19 3 

Hay, 2242 16s 3d , Straw, 4072. 2 s 9(2 ; Green Food, 6072. 7s. 6d ; Mangolds,) » o 

212 8 s 3(2 Insurance and Surveyor, 62 8 s 6(2. 3 ^ 

Postage, Carnage, Stationery, Badges, &c.. 117 49 

Repairs, Insurance, and Carriage of Testing Machinery. 82 13 5 

Horse Hire, 302.4s 6(2 ; Carriages, Cabs, &c , 1632 7s 6(2 , Horses at Trials, 2l2. lOi 6(2, 216 2 b 

Trials Opening out Plots, 262. 6 s ; Surveyors, 232. 6(2 ; Timber, &c, 62.19s. 10<2 ;) yt i a 

Gratuity to tarm Bailiff, 102 10 s ; Sundiies, 102.15s. 4(2. ....... 5 

Land and Damage to Crops at Trials. 214 10 0 

Fire Brigade, 82. 14s ; Watermen, 22 15s. 11 9 0 

Medicines, 12 18s. 6d ; Corn, 32 16s 8(2.; Rope and Tar Cord, Candles, Oil, Dism-) lo in o 

fectants, and Hire of Forks, Shovels, Halters, Scythes, Hammers, &c, 42.16s. ,3 ® ^ 

Hire of Furniture and Harmonium... 8 16 0 

Journeys to Birmingham previous to Show. 11 5 0 

Gratuities to Post-Office Officials*, 102 10s.; Petty Payments, 112. 3s 9(2 .. . . 21 13 9 

Rosettes, 162 13s 6(2 ; Medals, 242, 7s . 40 0 6 

Prizes: Stock, 31602.;* Implements, 1302. 3,290 0 0 

£17, ib3 3 9 

Balance. §>424 2 11 

£20,787 6 8 


• Exclusive of Local Prizes, 1207/. 




























( ) 


ILibetpool JEeeting, 1877. 

» 

ON WEDNESDAY, THE 11th OF JULY, AND FOUR FOLLOWING DAYS 
(SUNDAY EXCEPl’ED). 

SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


I.— Live-Stock Peizes. 


Trim offered hy the Liverpool Local Committee are marked fhiu *. 


Reference 
Number m 
CertljQicates. 

1 

HORSES. 

First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize 

Third 

Prize 

Class 

Stallions. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 

Agi-icultural Stallion, foaled before Ist Jan. 1875, 





not qualified to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk 

50 

20 

10 

2 

Agricultural Stalbon, foaled in the year 1876, not 





qualified to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk .. 

60 

20 

10 

3 

Yearlmg Agricultural Stallion, not qmhfied to 

15* 




compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk . 

10* 

5 

4 

Clydesdale Stallion, foaled before the 1st Jan. 1875 

50 

20 

10 

5 

Clydesdale Stallion, foaled in the year 1875 

60 

20 

10 

6 

Yearling Clydesdale Stallion. 

15* 

10* 

6* 

7 

Suffolk Stallion, foaled before the 1st of Jan. 1875 

60 

20 

10 

8 

Suffolk Stallion, foaled in the year 1875 

50 

20 

10 

3 

Thorough-bred Stallion, suitable for getting 

1 




Hunters .. . 

100 

25 

10 

10 

Stallion, suitable for getting Hackneys, not less 


than 14 hands 2 inches and not exceeding 15 

1 hands 2 inches. 

25 

15 

5 

11 

Pony Stallion, not less than 13 hands 2 inches 





and under 14 hands 2 inches. 

25 

15 

6 

12 

Pony Stallion, under 13 hands 2 inches high .. 

CHAMFIOK FBIZE, of 100 Guineas, for the best 

15* 

10* 

5* 


Agricultural or Cart Stallion in the Show-Yard, 





in Classes 1 to 8. Given by the Mayor of 
Liverpool. 





Brood Mares and Agricultural Fillies. 




13 

Agricultural Mare and foal, not qualijkd to compete 


20 

'10 


as Clydssdale or Suffolk . 

30 

14 1 

Clydesdale Mare and foal. 

30 

20 

10 

16 I 

Suffolk Mare and foal. 

30 

20 

10 

16 

Agricultural or Cart Mare, not exceeding 16 





hands, with a Foal'. 

16* 

10* 

6* 

17 

Agricultural Filly, three years old, not qualified 


10 



to compete as Clydesdale or Svffdk . 

20 

5 












Prizes for Live Stock. 


xxi 


Reference 


flrat 

Second 

1 Third 

Number in 
OertlflcateB. 

HOKSES — continued. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

PriM. 

Class 


£. 

£. 

£. 

18 

Clydesdale Filly, three years old. 

20 

10 

5 

19 

Suffolk Filly, three years old . 

20 

10 

5 

20 

Agricultural Filly, two years old, not qualified 





to compete as Clydesdale or Suffolk . 

20 

10 

5 

21 

Clydesdale Filly, two years old. 

20 

10 

6 

22 

Suffolk Filly, two years old. 

20 

10 

5 

23 

Mare and Foal, suitable for breeding Hunters 

30 

20 

10 

24 

Mare and Foal, suitable for breeding Hackneys, 
not less than 14 hands 2 inches and not exceed- 





mg 15 hands 2 inches . 

20 

10 

5 

25 

Pony Mare and Foal, not less than 13 hands 2 





inches and not exceeding 14 hands 2 inches .. 

15 

10 

5 


Agricultural or Cart Mares and 





Geldings. 




26 

Pair of Mares or Geldings, not less than 16 hands 

30* 

15* 

10* 

27 

Pair of Mares or Geldings, under 16 hands .. 

30* 

15* 

10* 

28 

Mare or Gelding, not less than 5 years old.. 

20* 

10* 

5* 

29 

Mare or Gelding, 4 years old, not less than 16 

15* 


5* 


hands . 

10* 

30 

Mare or Gelding, 4 years old, under 16 hands .. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

31 

Gelding, 3 years old, any height. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

32 

Gelding, 2 years old, any height. 

CHAMFIOK PBIZE, SUver Cap, yalue 60 OoineaB, 

15* 

10* 

5* 


for the best Agricoltiural CM Mare or Oelding 
in the Show-Yard in Glasses 18 to 22, and 26 to 





82. Presented by Lieut-Col. Stebble, JJP., ez- 
Mayor of Liverpool. 





Hunters. 




33 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, up to 15 stone, five 

30* 


10* 

34 

years old or upwards. 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, up to 12 stone, five 

15 

30* 

10* 


years old or upwards. 

15* 

35 

Hunter Mare or Gelding, four years old 

30 

15 

10 

36 

Hunter Mare or Geldmg, three years old .. 

20 

10 

5 


Hackneys and Eoadsters. 




37 

Hackney Mare or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands. 





and up to not less than 12 stone . 

15*^ 

10* 

5* 

38 

Hackney Mare or Gelding, exceeding 15 hands, 

15* 




and up to not less than 15 stone. 

10* 

' 5* 

39 

Hackney Mare or Gelding, above 14 and not 





exceeding 15 hands, up to 12 stone .. 

15 

10 

5 

40 

Weight-carrjing Hacks or Eoadsters, above 14 and 
not exceeding 15 hands, up to 15 stone •• 

15 

10 

5 


VOL. XIII.—S. S. 













XIU 


Prizet fyr Live Stock, 


Beference 
Number in 
Certificates. 


Class 


41 

42 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 


HORSES— continued. 


Ponies. 

Pony Mare or Gelding, above 13 bands, and not 
exceeding 14 bands. 

Pony Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 13 bands .. 

There will be a Parade of Liverpool Cart Horses in 
Shaft and Chain gears on Saturday, July 14. 

No Third Prize will he given unless at least Six 
animats he exhibited^ and no Second Prize will 
he given unless at least Three animals he exhi- 
hited, except on the special recommendation of 
the Judges to the Stewards of Live Stock 


CATTLE, 

(All Ages calculated to July Ibt, 1877.) 

\ Shorthorn. 

Bull, above three years old. 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

years old . 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

months old. 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

. years old . 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

years old . 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 
Cow and not less than two of her offspring.. 

A 8ILYEB CUP, value £50, for the best Shorthorn 
Hale in the Show-Yard. Given by the Bight 
Hon. Lord Skelmersdale, President of the Society. 

A SILVER CUP, value £30. for the best Shorthorn 
Female in the Show-Yard. Given by the Bight 
Hon. the Earl of Bective. 

Hereford. 

Bull, above three years old. 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

years old. 

BuU-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 
mon^old. 


First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

15* 

10* 

5* 

30 

20 

15 

25 

15 

10 

25 

15 

10 

20 

15 

10 

20 

15 

10 

20 

15 

10 

20 

16 

10 

20 

15 

10 

50* 

25* 

10* 

25 

15 

5 

25 

15 

5 

25 

16 

5 

15 

10 * 

5 


Fourth 














Prim for J4xe Stock. 


Beference 

Ntunberln 

Oertifloates. 


Olaas 

66 

67 

68 

59 

60 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


69 

70 

71 

72 


73 

74 
76 


76 

77 

78 

79 


CATTLE— continued. 


Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three j 

years old .i 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

years old . 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 
Cow and not less than two of her offspring.. 

No Fourth Prize will he given in either of the 
Shorthorn Classes, Nos. 43 to 50, unless at least 
Ten animals he exhibited. 

Devon. 

Bull, above three years old. 

Bull, above two and not exceeding three years old 
Yearling Bull, above one and not exceeding two 

years old . 

Bull-Calf, above six and not exceeding twelve 

months old. 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf not exceeding three 

years old .. 

Yearling Heifer, above one and not exceeding two 

years old . 

Heifer-Calf, above six and under twelve months old 


Jersev* 

Bull, above two years old . 

Bull, above one year old and not exceeding two.. 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 
years old . 


Guernsey. 

Bull, above one year old.. .. 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 
years old . 


Sussex. 

Bull, above three years old. 

Bull, above two years old and not exceeding three 
Yearling Bull, above one year old and pot exceed¬ 
ing two . 

Cow, above three years old. 


First 

Prize, 

Second 

Prise. 

Third 

Prize. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

30* 

15^ 

10* 

25 

15 

y 

5 

26 

15 

6 

25 

15 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

15. 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

i 

10 

5 

mm 

10 

5 

El 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

16 

! 

10 

• • 

15 

10 

e • 

16 

10 

•• 

15 

10 

• • 

15 

10 

• • 

10 

5 

• • 

15 

10 

• • 






















Prizes far Live Staeh 


xxiv 


Beferenoe 


First 

Second 

Third 

Number in 
Oertiflcfttes. 

CATTLE— 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

daag 

80 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, above two years old 

£. 

£. 

£. 

81 

and not exceeding three. 

Yearling Heifer above one year old and not ex- 

15 

10 

•• 


oeeding two . 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled. 

10 

5 


82 

Bull, above one year old . 

15 

10 

• • 

83 

84 

Cow, above three years old. 

Heifer, in-milk or in-calf, not exceeding three 

15 

10 



years old. 

Welsh. 

15 

10 


85 

Bull, two years old and upwards. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

86 

Bull, under two years old . 

15* 

10* 

0* 

87 

Cow, in-calf or in-milk, three years old or upwards 

15* 

10* 

5* 

88 

Heifer, in-calf or in-milk, under three years old •. * 

Long-Horn. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

89 

Bull, of any age . 

15* 

10* 

5* 

' 90 

Cow, .in-calf or in-milk, three years old or upwards 

15» 

10* 

5* 

91 

Heifer, in-calf or in-milk, under three years old.. 

Ayrshire. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

92 

Bull of any age . 

15* 

10* 

5* 

93 

Cow or Heifer, in-calf or in-milk. 

Polled Galloway. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

94 

Bull, of any age . 

15* 

10* 

5* 

95 

96 

Cow or Heifer, in-calf or in-milk. 

Dairy Cattle. 

Pair of Cows of any breed, in-milk, milking pro¬ 

15* 

10* 

5* 

97 

perties to be specially considered . 

Cow of any bre^, in-milk, milking properties to 

30* 

20* 

10* 


be specially considered .. .• . 

The Jersey and Guernsey Cows entered as in-milk, 
and the Dairy Cows in Classes 96 and 97 must 
be milked dry on the evening of July 10, in the 
presence of an officer of the Society. 

No Third Prize wUl be given unless at least Six 
entries be exhibited^ and no Second Prize will 
be given unless at least Three entries be exhi¬ 
bited, except on the special recommmdaiion of 
the Judges to the Stewards of Stock, 

15* 

10* 
















Prizes for Live Stock,' 


XXV 


Reference 
Number In 
Certificates. 

SHEEP. 

First 

Prize. 

Second 

Prize. 

Third 

Prize. 

Class 

— 

£. 

£. 

£. 

98 

Leicester. 

Shearling Bam . 

20 

10 

5 

99 

Ram of any other age. 

20 

10 

6 

100 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

15 

10 

6 

101 

Border Leicester. 

Shearling Ram . 

20* 

10* 

5* 

102 

Ram, of any age . 

20* 

10* 

5* 

103 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

15* 

10* 

5* 

104 

COTSWOLD. 

Shearling Ram . 

20 

10 

5 

105 

Ram of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

IOC 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

6 

107 

Lincoln. 

Shearling Ram . 

20 

10 

5 

108 

Ram of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

109 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

15 

1 

10 

5 

110 

Oxfordshire Down. 

Shearling Ram . 

1 

1 

’ 20 

10 

5 

111 

Ram of any other age . 

20 

10 

5 

112 

Pen of Five Shearlmg Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

5 

113 

Southdown. 

Shearling Ram . 

20 

10 

5 

114 

Ram of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

115 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

15 

10 

5 

116 

Shropshire. 

Shearling Ram . 

20 

10 

5 

117 

Ram of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

118 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

15 

10 

6 

119 

Hampshire and other Short-Woolled 
Breeds. 

Not qualified to compete as Southdown 
or Shrc^ire, 

Shearling Ram .•. 

20 

10, 

5 

120 

Ram of any other age. 

20 

10 

5 

121 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

16 

10 

5 

















Prizes for Lim Stock* 


xxvi 


Reference 


First 

Second 

Third 

Number In 
Certificates. 

SHEEP— continued. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

CHasB 

Cheviot. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

122 

Shearling Bam' . 

10* 

6* 

3* 

123 

Bam, of any age . 

10* 

6* 

3* 

124 

Fen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same hock .. 

Black-faced Mountain. 

10* 

6* 

3* 

125 

Shearling Bam 

10* 

6* 

3* 

126 

Bam, of any age. 

10* 

5* 

3* 

127 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Herdwick. 

10* 

5* 

3* 

128 

Shearling Bam . 

10* 

5* 

3* 

129 

Bam, of any age.. . 

10* 

5* 

3* 

130 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock 

Lonk. 

10* 

5* 

3* 

131 

Shearling Bam . 

10* 

\ 5* 

3* 

132 

Bam, of any age . 

10* 

5* 

3* 

133 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Carnarvon. 

10* 

5* 

3* 

134 

Shearling Bam . 

10*. 

5* 

3* 

135 

Bam, of any age . 

10* 

5* 

3* 

136 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

Eoscommon. 

10* 

6* 

3* 

137 

Shearlmg Bam 

10* 

5* 

3* 

138 

Bam, of any ago . 

10* 

5* 

3* 

139 

Pen of Five Shearling Ewes, of the same flock .. 

I No Third Prize wW, he given unless at leaM Six 
entries be exhibited^ and no Second Prize will 
he given wnless at least Three entries he exhi¬ 
bited, except on the special recommendation of 
the Judges to the Stewards of Stock, ^ 

10* 

5* 

3* 

i 














Prizes for Live Stock 


xxvii 


Beftrence 


lint 

Second 

Thlid 

Cnrtiflcates. 

FIGS. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Prize. 

Class 

— 

£. 

£. 

£. 

140 

Large White Breed. 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old. 

10 

5 


141 

Boar, above twelve months old .. . 

10 

5 

.. 

142 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months 
old . 

10 

5 


143 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

6 

•• 

144 

Small White Breed, 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old. 

10 

5 


145 

Boar, above twelve months old. 

10 

5 

.. 

146 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months 
old . 

10 

5 


147 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

5 

- 

148 

Small Black Breed. 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old. 

10 

5 


149 

Boar, above twelve months old. 

10 

5 

,, 

150 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same 
litter, above three and not exce^ing six months 
old . 

10 

5 


151 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

5 

•• 

152 

Berkshire Breed. 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old. 

10 

5 


153 

Boar, above twelve months old . 

10 

5 


154 

Pen of Three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 
above three and not exceeding six months 
old . 

10 

5 


155 

Breeding Sow. 

10 

5 


156 

Other Breeds. 

M eligible to comjpete in any of the yreceding 
Clasm, 

Boar, above six months and not exceeding twelve 
months old. 

10 

5 

• • 

157 

Boar, above twelve months old . 

10 

5 






















zxviii 


Prizes for Butter and Cheese, 


Reference 


T 


Third 

Prize. 


Number In 
Certificates. 

PIGS— continued. 

First 

Pna 

II 

II 

Class 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

168 

Pen of three Breeding Sow-Pigs of the same litter, 






above three and not exceeding six months old.. 

10 

5 



159 

Breeding Sow. 

No Second Prize will he given unless at least 

10 

5 

•• 

•• 


Three entries he exhibited^ except on the special 
recommendation of the Judges to the Stewards 
of Stock, 






BUTTEB. 





160 

Firkin of Irish Butter. 

6* 

3* 

2* 


161 

Pot or Crock of Welsh Butter, 14 lbs. or upwards 

5* 

3* 

2* 

.. 

162 

Pot or Crock of English Butter, 14 lbs. or upwards 

5* 

3* 

2* 


163 

Firkin, Crock, or Package of Canadian, American, 






or Foreign Butter, not less than 14 lbs. each .. 

6* 

3* 

2* 


164 

Six pounds of Fresh Butter (any make) 

A GOLD MEDAL,* to the Dairymaid, the Maker of 
Best Butter in Glass 164. 

6* 

5* 

4* 

3* 


The Exhibitor to be the manufacturer and Jxma-fide 




) 


owner of the Butter in Classes 161,162, and 164. 
Merchants, Dealers, or Manufacturers may com¬ 
pete in the Classes 160 and 163, but must state 
where the Butter is made, and give name of 

1 





. Factory or Farm. 

1 

1 

1 

1 



[ 


CHEESE. 




1 

1 


Cheshire. 


i 



165 

Three Cheeses above 50 lbs. weight each, coloured 






or plain . 

20* 

15* 

10* 

.. 

166 

Three Cheeses under 50 lbs. weight each, coloured 






or plain . 

j 

15* 

10* 

5* 

•• 


Lancashire. 


1 



167 

Three Cheeses, any weight, plain or coloured 

20* 

15* 

lO^* 

... 







Prizes for Cheese^ Harris^ and Bacon. 


xxiz 


Reference 
Number in 
Certificates. 


CHEESE— eonlimed. 


First Second^ Third 
Prize. Prize. Prize. 


Any other British Make. 

168 Three Cheeses above 50 lbs. weight each ,, .. 15* 10* 5* 

169 Three Cheeses above 20 and under 50 lbs. weight 

each . 15* 10* 5* 


Canadian, American, or Foreign. 

170 Three Cheeses above 40 lbs. weight each, coloured 
or plain . 


20* 15* 10* 


A GOLD XEDAL,* for the best lot of Cheese in any 
of the Glasses. 


The Exhibitor to be the Manufacturer and hom-fide 
owner of the Cheese in Classes 165 to 169. In 
Class 170 Exhibitors may be the Makers, 
Merchants or Dealers, but in the latter cose the 
place where made or name of Factory must be 
given No Cheese exhibited to have b^n ironed 
or bored, or it will be disqualified. 


HAMS AND BACON. 


Oj>en to Dealers, Carers, or Importers, hut place 
of curmg, brand, &c., to he stated. 

Six British Hams (long cut) from 18 to 28 lbs. 

each . 20* 15* 

Six Canadian, Amencan, or Foreign Hams (long 
cut) from 18 to 28 lbs. each . 20* 15* 

A GOLD MEDAL,* to the best of the previous two 
Classes. 


Three sides of British Bacon (Cumberland or 
Wiltshire cut) from 35 to 50 lbs. each 
Three sides of Canadian, American, or Foreign 
^con (ditto) from 35 to 50 lbs. each 

A GOLD MEDAL,* to the best of the previous two 
Glasses. • 


20! 15* 

20* 16* 
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CONDITIONS APPLYING TO CEETAIN CLASSES 
OF LITE STOCK ONLY. 


Horses. 

1. All foals must be the offspring of the mare along with which they are 
exhibited; and the sire of the foal must be given on the certificate of entry. 

2. No veterinary inspection of horses will be required except when con¬ 
sidered necessary by the Judges, who will be accompanied by the Veterinary 
Inspectors. 

3. Hunters and Hackneys entered to compete in the light-weight classes 
will be disqualified if, in the opinion of the Judges, they are eligible to compete 
in the heavy-weight classes. 

4. A charge of 11, for the accommodation of a horse-box, in addition to the 
entry-fee, will bo made for each entry for stallions and mares with foals at 
foot. 

5. A charge of 10s. will be made, in addition to the entry-fee, for the 
accommodation of a stall for each animal m the other Horse Glasses. 

6. Any exhibitor wishing to remove his horse for the night will be allowed 
to do so on depositing 101. at the Secretary’s office, and receiving an official 
pass—the time of leaving, and that of returning next morning, to be inserted 
thereon; and if the animal be not duly brought back, the sum of 102. will be 
forfeited to the Society for each Show day the animal is absent; and the exhi¬ 
bitor will also forfeit any prize awarded to him in any class at the Liverpool 
Show, and will not be allowed to exhibit again at the Society’s Show until the 
forfeits are paid. 

Cattle. 

7. No bull above two years old will be eligible for a prize unless certified to 
have served not less than three different cows (or heifers) withm the three 
months preceding the Ist of June in the year of the Show. 

8. All bulls above one year old shall have rings or “ bull-dogs ” in their 
noses, and be provided with leading sticks. 

9. No cow will be eligible for a prize unless certified either at the date of 
entry or between the date of entry and that of the Show, to have had a living 
calf, or that the calf, if dead, was bom at its proper time, within the twelve 
months preceding the date of the Show, Every Cow of the Channel Island 
breeds entered as in-milk, and every cow entered in the Dairy Classes, shall 
be milked dry on the evening preceding the Show, m the presence of an 
officer of the Society, specially appointed for the purpose. 

10. No heifer, enter^ as in-calf, will be eligible for a prize unless she is 
certified to have been bulled before the 31st of March in the year of the Show, 
nor will her owner afterwards receive the prize until he sheJl have furnished 
the Secretary with a further certificate before the 31st of January in the sub¬ 
sequent year, that she produced a living calf; or that the calf, if dead, was 
born at its proper time. 

11. Shorthorns.—^Each animal entered in the Shorthorn Classes must be 
certified by the Exhibitor to be entered, or eligible to be entered, in Coates’s 
Herd-Book. 


12. All rams, except sheallings, must have been used in the preceding y^r, 

13. Sheep exhibited for any of the prizes must have been really and fairly 
shorn lore after the 1st of April in the year of the Exhibition; and the 
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CoTiditions relating to Live Stock. 

date of such shearing must form part of the Certificate of Entry. Inspectors 
will be appointed by the Council to examine the sheep on their admission 
to ^e Show-Yard, with instructions to report to the Stewards any cases in 
which the sheep have not been realli/ and fairly shorn hare. 

Pigs. 

14. The three sow-pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

15. The breeding sows in Classes 143, 147, 151, 155, and 159, shall be 
certified to have had a litter of hve pigs within the six months preceding the 
Show, or to be in-pig at the time of entry, so as to produce a litter l^fore 
the 1st of September following. In the case of in-pig sows, the prize will 
be withheld until the exhibitor shall have furnished the Secretary with a 
certificate of farrowing, as above. 

16. ^ No sow, if above eighteen months old, that has not produced a litter of 
live pigs, shall be eligible to compete in any of the classes. 

. 17. The Judges of pigs will be instructed, with the sanction of the Stewards, 
to withhold prizes from any animals which shall appear to them to have been 
entered in a wrong class. 

18. AU pigs exhibited at the Country Meetings of the Society shall be sub¬ 
jected to an examination of their mouths by the Veterinary Inspector of the 
Society; and should the state of dentition in any pig indicate that the age of 
the animal has not been correctly returned in the Certificate of Entry, the 
Stewards shall have power to disqualify such pig, and shall report the circum¬ 
stance to the Council at its ensuing Monthly Meeting. Every pig which 
shall be found on examination by the Inspector to be oiled or coloui^ will be 
disqualified for competition and removed from the Show-Yard; as well as any 
pig which shall be oiled or coloured while in the Show-Yard. 

19. If a litter of pigs be sent with a breeding sow, the young pigs must bo 
the produce of the sow, and must not exceed two months old. 


EULES OF ADJUDICATION. 

1. As the object of the Society in giving prizes for cattle, sheep, and pigs, is to 
promote improvement in breeding stock, the Judges, in making their awards, 
will be instructed not to take into their consideration the present value to the 
butcher of animals exhibited, but to decide according to tneir relative merits 
for the purpose of breeding. 

2. If, in the opinion of the Judges, there should be equality of merit, they 
will be instructed to make a special report to the Council, who will decide on 
the award. 

3. The Judges will be instructed to withhold any prize if they are of opinion 
that there is not sufficient merit in any of the stock exhibited for such prize 
to justify an award. 

4. The Judges will be instructed to give in a Beserved Number in each class 
of live stock; viz., which animal woiSd, in their opinion, possess sufficient 
merit for the prize, in case the animal to which the prize is awarded should 
subsequently become disqualified. 

5. In the classes for stallions, mares, and fillies, the Judges in awarding the 
prizes will be instructed, in addition to symmetry, to take activity and 
strength into their consideration. 

6. The attention of the Stewards and Judges is particularly called to the 
conffitions appl 3 ring to pigs. The Senior StewAd of Live Stock is requested 
to report any malpractices on the part of Exhibitors, and any person found 
guilty will not be allowed to exhibit at future Meetings of the Society. 
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Prizes for Implements^ 8j‘c, 


The Judges will be instructed to deliver to the Stewards their awards 
signed, and stating the numbers to which the prizes are adjud^, before they 
leave the Yard, noting any disqualifications. They are to transmit, under 
cover to the S^retary, immediately after the Show, their Reports on the 
several classes in which they have adjudicated, in order that each Report may 
be included in the General Report of the Exhibition of Live Stock at 
Liverpool, to be published in the ‘Journal’ of the Society. 


n. —^Medals for Implements and Machinery offered 
BY THE Society. 


GOLD MEDAL. 

The Gold Medal of the Society will be awarded at Liverpool or any future 
Meeting of the Society, for an efficient Sheaf-binding Machine, either attached 
to a reaper or otherwise. 


SILVER MEDALS. 

There are Ten Silver Medals, the award of which the Judges appointed by 
the Council have the power of recommending in cases of sufficient merit in 
New Implements exhibited at the Liverpool Meeting. 

These Medals cannot in any case be awarded to any Implement, unless the 
principle on which the implement is constructed be entiiely new, and the 
Implement has never before been exhibited at any of the Society’s Shows. 

These Medals are specially intended as a mark of approval of any new 
principles of construction which the Judges may consider as essential im^ 
provements; subject always to the restriction contained in Rule 2. 

The Judges are also empowered to make special awards of Medals for 
efficient modes of guarding or shielding Machinery, especially when worked 
by steam, from contact with persons immediately engaged in attending to 
such machinery while at work. 

No Medal shall, in any case, be awarded to any Implement or Miscella¬ 
neous Articles capable of Trial until it has been subjected to such Trial as the 
Stewards may direct. 

No Medal shall be awarded by the Judges without the consent of the 
Stewards, and no Commendation of Miscellaneous Articles shall be made by 
the Judges. 


DATES OF ENTRY FOR LIVE STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Cbbtipioates for the entry of Implements for the Liverpool Meeting must 
be forwarded to the Secretary of the Society, No. 12, Hanover Square, London, 
W., by the 1st of May, and Certificates for the entry of live Stock by Ihe 
1st of June. Certificates received after those respective dates will not be 
accepted, but returned to the persons by whom they nave been sent. 

The Prizes of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and all Prizes 
offered by the Liverpool Local Committee, are open to general competition. 


Forms of Certificate for entry, as well as Prize-Sheets for the Liverpool 
Meeting, containing itbe whole of the conditions and regulations, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Society, No. 12, Hwiover Square, 
London, W. 
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liTeterinarj; i^ribUegeje; 


I.—Sebioub OB Extbksiyib Diseases. 

No. 1. Any Member of the Society who may desire professional attendance 
and special advice in cases of serious or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to the Secretary, will, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that the 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector should visit the place where the disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 2/. 2s. each &y as a 
pofessional fee, and Ih Is. each day for personal expenses ; and he will also 
be aUowed to charge the cost of travelling to and from the locality where his 
services may have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against the applicant. This c^ge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether at the diwretion of the Council, 
on such st^ l^ing recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

No. 3. The Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Committee, in writing, the results of & observations and pro¬ 
ceedings, which Report will be laid before the Council. 

No. 4. When contingencies arise to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee, name some competent professional person to act in his stead, who shall 
receive the same rates of remuneration. 


II. —Obdinabt OB Otheb Cases of Disease. 

Members may obtain the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 
rate, viz., 21. 28. per diem, and travelling expenses. Applications should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of the Brown Institution, care of the Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 

in. —Consultations without Visit. 

Personal consultation with Veterinary Inspector .. .. 6«. 

Consultation by letter. 6s. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters lOs. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon.. .. .. 10s, 

A return of the number of applications from Members of the Society during 
each half-year is required from the Veterinary Inspector. 

rV.—A dmission of Diseased Animals to the Bbown Institution, 
Wandswoeth Boad, London, S.W. ; Investigations, Leotubes, 
AND jB^pobts. 

No. 1. All Members of the Society have the privilege of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Brown Institution, on the following 
terms; viz,, by paying for tiie keep and treatment of cattle lOs. 6d. per week 
each and for sheep and pigs ‘*a small proportionate charge to be 

fixed by the Professor-Superintendent according to circumstances.” 

No. 2. The Professor-Superintendent of the Institution has also undertaken 
to carry out such investigations relating to the nature, treatment, and pre¬ 
vention of diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be deemed ex})edient by 
the Council 

No. 3. A detailed Report of the cases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in 
the Infirmary of the Institution, or on Farms in the occupation of Members 
of the Society, will be furnished to the Council quarterly; and also special 
reports from time to time on any matter of unusim interest which may come 
under the notice of the Institution. * 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M, JENKINS, Secretary. 
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iHtmliersi* of Cl^emital 

The Oonncil have fixed the following rates of Charge for Analyses to 
be made hy the Consulting Chemist for ihe bond fide use of Members 
of the Society; who (to avoid all unnecessary correspondence) are 
particularly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined schedule. 
The charge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens, 
must be paid to him by members at the time of their application. 

No. 1.—An opinion of the genuineness of Peravian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample). 

„ 2.—An analysis of guano; showing the proj^rtion of moisture, 
organic matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts, 

and ammonia . 

„ 3.—An estimate of the value (relatively to the average of 
samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am¬ 
monia, and of the nitrates of potash and soda •• 

„ 4.—^An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble phos¬ 
phates only .. . 

„ 5.—An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro¬ 
portions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble phosphates, sulphate of lime, and ammonia .. 

„ 6.—'An analysis (sufficient for the determination of its agricul¬ 
tural value) of any ordinary artificial manure .. 

„ 7.—Limestone:—^the proportion of lime, Is, 6d ,; the propor¬ 
tion of magnesia, lOs.; the proportion of lime and mag¬ 
nesia . 

„ 8.—^Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 
sulphate of lime, and magnesia with sand and clay 
„ 9.—Fartisd analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, 
sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime 

„ 10.—Complete analysis of a soil. 

„ 11.—^An analysis oi oil-cake, or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oil, 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre; 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the abrogate 

„ 12.—Analyses of any vegetable product. 

„ 13.—^Analyses of anim^ products, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c. . from 10s. to 30s. 

„ 14.—^Determination of the “ hardness ” of a sample of water 


before and after boiling.10s. 

„ 15.—Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation.£2. 

„ 16.^Determination of nitric acid in a sample of water • • •• £1. 


N.B.—7%s above Scale of Charges is not ajpplicaHle to th/e case of persons 
coni'mrciaUy engaged in the Manvfactwre or Sale of ony Substance sent for 
Analysis, 

The Address of the Consulting Chemist of the Society is, Df. Augustus 
VoEixsEB, F.B.S., 11, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., to which he requests that 
all letters and parcels (Postage and Carriage paid) should be directed. 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


5s. 

10s. 

10s. 

10s. 

£ 1 . 

£ 1 . 

15s. 

£ 1 . 

£ 1 . 

£3. 

£ 1 . 

£ 1 . 
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INSTBUCTIONS FOE SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES 
FOB ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES.—Take a large handful of the manure from three 
or four baM, mix the whole on a lar^e sheet of paper, breaking down with the 
hand any lumps present, and fold up in tinfoil, or in oil silk, about 3 oz. of the 
welLmixed sample, and send it to 11 , SALiammY Squabe, Fleet Street, E.C., 
by ^st: or place the nuxed manure in a small wooden or tin box, which may 
be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by post. If the manure be 
very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 oz., should be 
sent either by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exce^ing 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: Da. Augustus Voelckeb, 11, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and the address of the sender or the 
number or mark of the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oz. in weight, 1 foot 6 inches in length, 

9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 

SOILS.—Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wid^ and from 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a space of about 12 inches square; dig roiuid in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches dera; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert Uie 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the 
laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which it ia 
found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the soil and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.—Two gallons of water are required for analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be sent in glass-stoppered Winchester half-gallon bottles, which 
are readily obtained in any chemist and drug^st’s shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of hardness 
before and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 oz., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wrapped in paper. Postage 2d., if under 4 oz. 

OILCAKES.—Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then break off a piece from the end where the two halves 
were joined together, and wrap it in paper, leaving the ends open, and send parcel 
by post. The piece should weigh from 10 to 12 oz. Postage, 4d, If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.—About 3 oz. will be sufficient for analy^** Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On forwarding samples, seppate letters should be sent to the laboratory, 
specifying the nature of the information required, and, ^if possiblei the object 
in view. 

A M. JENKINS, 
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ISotanical ^rtbileseg. 


The Council have provisionally fixed the following Rates of 
Charge for the examination of Plants and Seeds for the bona Jide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly recj^uested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 

No. l.-^A general opinion as to the genuineness and age of a 

sample of clover-seed (each sample) .. .. .. Ss. 

„ 2.^A detailed examination of a sample of dirty or impure 
clover-seed, with a report on its admixture with seeds of 
dodder or other weeds (each sample) .. .. .. lOs. 

„ 3.—^A test examination of turnip or other cruciferous seed, 
with a report on its germinating power, or its adultera¬ 
tion with 000 seed (each sample) .. .. .. 10s. 

„ 4.—A test examination of any other kind of seed, or com, with 

a report on its germinating power (each sample) .. 10s. 

„ 5.—^Determination of the species of any indigenous British 
plant (not parasitic), with a report on its habits (each 
species) .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5s. 

„ 6.—Determination of the species of any epiphyte or vegetable 
parasite, on any farm-crop grown by the Member, with 
a report on its habits, and suggestions (where possible) 
as to its extermination or prevention (each species) .. 10s. 

„ 7.—Keport on any other form ot plant-disease not caused by 

insects .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10s. 

„ 8.—^Determination of the species of a collection of natural 
grasses indigenous to any district on one kind of soil 
(each collection).10s. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious or 
useless exists in the com or seed, selected samples should also be sent. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth shaken from the roots. If possible, the plants must be in flower or 
fruit. They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh os 
possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tin-foil or oil-silk. • 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situation, 
Ac.) which, in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the 
inquiry. 

N.B ,—The above Scale of Cka/rgee is not applicable in the case of Seedsmen 
retiring the services of the Consutting Botanist, 

Parcels or letters (Carriage or Postage prepaid) to be addressed to Mr. W. 
Cabbxjthbbs, F.R.S., 4, Woohside Villas, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 
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Agricultural ^orietp of O^nglanb. 

1877. 


iart)<ilrent. 


Tenr 

when 

Blarted. 

1855 

1857 
1850 
1861 
1863 
1868 
1854 
1860 
1846 
1839 

1856 

1858 


COLONEL KINGSCOTE, C.B., :M.P. 

Crufiteeitf. 

Aolakd, Sir Thomas Dtee, Bart., M.P., Sprydoncote, Exeter^ Devonshire. 
Bbidpobt, Viscount, Cricket St ^omas^ Chard, Somersetshire. 

Ohesham, Lord, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. 

Dent, J. D., Bibston Hall, Wetherby, Yorkshire. 

Kinosootb, Colonel, M.P., Kingscote, WooUonHwtider-Edge, Gloucebterehire. 
Lichfield, Earl of, Shughorough, Staffordshire. 

Macdonald, Sir Abohibald Keppel, Bt, Woclmer Lodge, Liphook, Hants, 
Mablbobougm, Duke of, K.G., Blenheim Park, Oxford. 

Milwabd, Hiohabd, Ttiurgarton Priory, SouthweU, Notts. 

PoBTMAN, Viscount, Bryanston, Blandford, Dorset. 

Powis, Earl of, Potois Casitle, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire 
Bxjtland, Duke of, K.G., Belvoir Castle, Grantham, Le^stershire. 


1873 

1861 

1839 

1867 

1847 

1848 

1858 
1839 
1852 

1859 
1861 
1855 


1858 

1877 
1875 

1875 
1868 
1863 
1861 
1866 
1860 
1868 
1871 
1867 

1878 

1876 
1875 


Bedfobd, Duke of, Tfo&urn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Gathoabt, Earl, 7^ornton-U-Street, Thnsk,Yorkshiie. 

Ghiohester, Earl of, Stanmer Park, Lewes, Sussex. 

Dbvonshibe, Duke of, K.G., Holker HaU, Lancashire. 

Eyebsley, Viscount, Heokfield Place, WinchfiM, Hants. 

Gibbs, B, T. Bbandrbth, Halfmoon Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Ebrbison, Sir Edward G., Bart, Brome HaU, Scale, Suffolk. 

Miles, Sir William, Bart., Leigh Court, Bristol, Somersetshire. 

Richmond and Gordon, Duke of, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester, Sussex. 
Vernon, Lord, Sudbury HaU, Derby. 

Wells, William, Holmewood, Peterborough, Northamptonshire. 

Wynn, Sir Watkin Williams, Bart., M..P.Wynnstay, Buabon,Denhighbhire. 

<@t{)er fHemberst of Council. 

Amos, Charles Edwards, 5, Cedars Boad, Clapham Common, Surrey. 
Arkwright, J. H., Hampton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire. 

Atelinq, Thomas, Bochester, Kent 

Aylmer, Hugh, West Dereham, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

Booth, Thomas Christopher, Warlaby, Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

Bowly, Edward, Siddington House, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 
Cantrell, Charles S., Biding Court Datchet, Bucks. 

Dayibs, David Reynolds, Agden Halt Lymm, Cheshire, 

Druoe, Joseph, Eynsham, Oxford. 

Edmonds, William John, Southrop, Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

Egerton, Hon. Wilbraham, M.P., Bostheme Manor, Knutsford, Chediire. 
EsliNoton, Lord, M.P., Bavensworih Castle, Durham. 

Evans, John, Uffington, Shrewsbury, Sab^p. 

Fbvebsham, Earl of, Dunoombe Park, Helmsley, Yorkshire, 

Frankish, William, Limber Magna, Ulceby, Lincdnshire. 
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1874 HEVSim, John, Shelton^ Newark^ Notts, 

1873 Hoblht, Thomas, Jun., The Fosse, Leamington, Warwickshire, 

1866 Hobnsby, Riohabd, SpitUe Gate, Orantham, Lincolnshire, 

1876 Howard, Charles, Biddenham, Bedford, 

1871 Jones, J. Bowen, Ensdm Souse, Montford Bridge, E,8,0,, Salop, 

1848 Lawes, John Bennet, JRothamsted, St, Alhans, JSerts. 

1869 Leeds, Borebt, Keswick Old Hall, Norwich, 

1872 Leioesteb, Earl of, K.G., Holkham SaU, Wells, Norfolk, 

1874 Lindsay, Colonel Loyd, M,P., Lookinge Park, Wantage, Berkshire, 

1863 Lopes, ^ Massey, Bart., M.P., Maristow, Jtdborough, Devon, 

1871 McIntosh, David, Havering Park, Romford, Essex, 

1874 Martin, Joseph, JSighfield House, LiUleport, Isle of Ely, Caunbridgeshire, 
1871 Mabpen, R. Hanbury, Pendeford, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 

1875 Musgravb, Sir R. C., Bart., EdenhaM, Penrith, Cumberland, 

1857 Pain, Thomas, The Grove, Basingstoke, Hants, 

1874 Polb-Qell, H. Chandos, Hopton Hall, Wirkstuorth, Derbyshire, 

1861 Randell, Charles, Chadhury, Evesham, Worcestershire, 

1875 Ransome, Robert Charles, Ipswich, Suffolk, 

1871 Rawlence, James, Bulbridge, WiUon, Salisbury, Wilts, 

1869 Ridley, Sir M.White, Bart., M.P., Blaydon, Cramlington, Northurhberland. 
1861 RigdeNi William, Ashcroft, Kingston-hy-Sea, Shoreham, Sussex^ 

1875 Bussell, Robert, Famingham, Dartford, 

1874 Sanday, George Henry, Wensley House, Bedale, Yorkshire, 

1856 Shuttlewobth, Joseph, Hartsholme Hall, Lincoln. 

1872 Skelmebsdalb, Lord, Lathom HaU, Ormskirk, Lancashire, 

1874 Spencer, Earl, K.G., AUhorpe, Northampton, 

1875 Stratton, Richard, The Duffryn, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

1873 Tobb, John, M.P., Carlett Park, Eastham, Chester, 

1874 Turbbbvill, Major Picton, Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, South Wales. 

1845 Turner, George, Great Bowley, Tiverton, Devonshire. 

1871 Turner, Jabez, Haddon, Yaxley, Huntingdonshire. 

1871 Wakefield, William H., Sedgwick, Kendal, Westmoreland, 

1870 Wblby-Grbgory, Sir Wnj^iAM Earle, Bari, M.P., Denton Hall, 

' Grantham, Lincoln^ire, 

1870 Whitehead, Charles, Barming House, Maidstone, Kent, 

1865 Wilson, Jacob, Woodhorn Manor, Morpeth, Northumberland, 


decretarp anl) 

H. M. JENKINS, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Consulting Chemid^Br, Augustus Voelcker, P.R.S., 11, Salisbury Square, E.O. 
Consulting Botanist — Wf , Carruthers, P.R.S., P.L.S., British Museum, W.C. 
Consulting Veterinary SWgfeon— James Bbart Simonds, Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, N.W. 

Officers of the Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, S.W.— Dr. J. Burdon San¬ 
derson, F.R.S., Professor Superintendent ; W. DuGum, Veterina^ Inspector, 
Consulting .Rinsers—E astons & Anderson, 3, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Surveyor — George Hunt, Evesham, Worcestershire, 

S'eeciwiien— Thomas Gibbs and Co., Comer of Half moon Street, Piccadilly, W. 
John Murray, 50, Albemarle Street, W, 

Bardeers — The London and Westminster Bank, St, Jameses Square Branch, S.W. 
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STANDINQ COMMITTEES FOR 1877. 


dFtnance Commtttte. 

Kinqsootb, Colonel (Chairman). BAm^ELL, Charles. 

Bridpobt, Viscount. Bidley, Sir M. White, Bt. 

Booth, T. C. SnoTrLEwoRTH, J. 

Comnrittee. 


The President. 

Chairman of Finance Committee. 
Bbidfobt, Viscount. 

Sotttnal 

Dent, J. D. (Chairman). 

Oathoart, Earl. 

Spencer, Earl. 

Vernon, Lord. 

Welby-GtRegory, Sir W. B., Bt. 
Hemsley, j. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 


Cantrell, C. S. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandreth, 

ComnritUe. 

Kingsoote, Colonel. 
Milward, Biohabd. 
Bansome, B. C. 

Bidlby, Sir M. White, Bt. 
Turbbbvill, Major. 
Wells, W. 

Whitehead, Charles. 


Chemical 

Wells, William (Chairman). 
Bedford, Duke of. 

Lichfield, Earl of. 

Vernon, llord. 

Welby-Greoory, Sir W. E„ Bt. 
Aveling, T, 

Dent, J. D. 


Committee* 

Edmonds, W. J. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 
Lawes, J. B. 
VOELCKER, Dr. A. 
Wakefield, W. H. 
Whitehead, Charles. 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Sotanual CommttUt. 


Whitehead, Charles (Chairman). 
Vernon, Lord. 

Edmonds, W. J. 

Prankish, W. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandbbth. 
Hemsley, J. 


Jones, J. Bowen. 
Bussell, B. 
Turbbbvill, Major. 
Tcbner, Jabez. 
Voelckbb, Dr. 
Wells, W. 


Ytterinattf Committet. 


Egbrton, Hon. Wilbbaham 
(Chairman). 

Oathoart, Earl. 

Bbidport, Viscount. 

Booth, T. 0. 

Brown, Professor. 
Carpenter, Dr. 

DuQxnD, W. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandreth. 
Habpley, M, j. 

Kinqscotb, OoloneL 


Lindsay, Colonel Loyd. 
Milward, B. 

Pole-Gell, H. Chandos. 
Quain, Dr. 

Bidley, Sir M, White, Bt. 
Sanday, G. H. 

Sanderson, Dr. J. Bubdon. 
SiMONDS, Professor. 
Wakefield, W. H. 

Wells, William, 

Wilson, Jacob. 




Milward, Biohard 
(Chairman). 
Bridpobt, Viscount. 
Musgrave, Sir B. C. 
Aylmer, H. 

Booth, T. 0. 

Bowly, Edward. 
Evans, John. 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandreth. 


Hemsley, J. 

Horley, Thomas. 

Leeds, Bobert. 
McIntosh, D. 

Martin, J. 

Mabfen, B. H. 

Pain, T. • 

PoLE^ELL, H. Chandos. 
Bidley, Sir M. White, Bt 


Biodhn, William. 
Sanday, G. H. 
Stratton, B. 

Torb, j. 

Turner, George. 
Wakefield, W. H. 
Wilson, Jacob. 

The Stewards of Live 
Stock, 

d 2 
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Hemslet, J. (ChaiminTi). 
Bridport, Viscount 
Macdonald, Sir A. K. 
Amos, G. E. 

Avelino, T. 

Booth, T. 0. 

Cantrell, Chas. S. 
Edmonds, W. J. 

Evans, John. 


ImpTrmcnt Committee^ 

Gibbs, B. T. Bbandreth. 
Hohley, T. 

Hornsbt, Richard. 
Jones, J, Bowen. 

Leed^ Robert. 

Martin, J. 

Masfen, R. H. 

Milward, R. 

Ransome, R. C. 


Sanday, G. II. 

PhCTTLEWORTH, J<*M I'H. 

Tcrbervill, Major. 
Turner, Jabez. 
Whitehead, Charlh<. 
W1I.8ON, J A COB. 

The Stewards of Imijlo- 
ments. 


Central Brtsitol ComintlUe. 


Seelhebsdale, Lord 
(Chairman). 

Bridport, Viscount. 
Chbsham, Lord 
Lopes, Sir Massey, Bt. 
Musgrave, Sir R., Bt. 
Aveling, T. 

Aylmer, H. 

Booth, T C. 

Bowly, Edward. 
Bristol, High Sheriff of. 
Bristol, Mayor of. 
Cantrell, Charles S. 
Dyke, T, 


Egerton, Hon. W. 
Frankish, W. 

Gibbs, B. T. Brandretu, 
Hemsley, j. 

Horley, T., Jun. 
Hornsby, Richard. 
Jones, J. A. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 
Martin, J. 

Masfen, R. H. 

Milward, Richard. 
Nichols, George. 
Pole-Gell, H Chandos. 
Randell, Charles. 


Raxsome, R C. 
Rawlenck, J 
Sanday, G. H. 
Shuttleworth, j 
STRA' rroN, R. 

Tiiosias, Christoph I r J. 
Turbervill, Majoi 1*. 

Ti RNER, George. 
Turner, Jabez. 
Wakefifld, W. II. 
Wells, W. 

Whitmikad, Charles 
Wilson, Jacob. 


Al^oii)«$arll Contratti! CommttUe. 


Wilson, Jacob (Chairman' 
Bridport, Viscount. 
Vernon, Lord. 

Amos, C. E. 

Aveling, T. 

Booth, T. C. 

Frankish, W. 


Gibbs, B. T. Brandrcth. 
Horley, T. 

Hornsby, Richard. 
Milward, Richard. 
ShUITLEWORTH, JobEPH. 

Sjbatton, R. 


Committee of Selection. 


Milward, R. (Chairman). Egerton. Hon. W. 

Cathcabt, Earl. Booth, 'J\ C. 

Bridport, Viscount. Wilson, Jacob. 

And the Chairmen of the Standing Committees. 


CUuration 

Bedford, Duke of (Chairman). 

Dent, J. D. 

Howard, Charles. 

Jones, J. Bowen. 

Kingsoote, Colonel. 


Committee. 

McIntosh, Davti». 
Turbervill, Major P. 
Voelcker, Dr. 

Wells, William. 
Whitehead, Charles. 


Cattle lilague Committee. 

The whoie Counoil. 


The President, Trustees, and Vice-Presidents are Members ex officio 
of all Committees. 
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Stomal agricultural ^ocictg of englanD* 

GENERAL MEETING. 

12, Hanoveb Squabe, Tuesday, May 22nd, 1877. 

EEPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council of the Royal Agricultural Society have to report 
that, since the last General Meeting in December, the following 
changes have taken place in the list of Members :—1 Governor 
and 43 Members have died, 127 Members resigned in the course 
of 1876, and the names of 36 others have been struck off the list 
by order of the Council. On the other hand, 178 Members and 
6 Honorary Members have been elected, so that the Society 
now consists of:— 

81 Life Governors, 

76 Annual Governors, 

2239 Life Members, 

4073 Annual Members, 

17 Honorary Members. 

Total . . 6486 

The Council announce with great regret the death of Mr. 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, who was for many years an active 
Member of the Council, and after the death of Mr. Pusey was 
co-editor of the ^ Journal,’ and a valued contributor to its pages. 
The vacancy in the Council has been filled by the election of 
Mr. J. H. Arkwright, of Hampton Court, Herefordshire. 

The Accounts for the year 1876 have been examined and cer¬ 
tified by the Auditors and Accountants of the Society, and have 
been published in the last number of the ‘Journal,’ together 
with the statement of receipts and expenditure connected with 
the Birmingham Meeting, The funded property of the Society 
remains the same as at the last General Meeting, viz., 
22,3347. Os, 5d, New Three per Cents., and the balance of the 
current account in the hands of the bankers, on the 1st instant, was 
2,0287. 11^. 2d ,; while the sum of 20007. remained on deposit. 

The Liverpool Meeting, which will belield on July 11th, and 
four following days (Sunday excepted), subject to the exhibition 
of cattle being permitted, will probably equal, if even it does 
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not surpass, the unexampled Show held last year at Birmingham. 
The Council have already reported the exceptionally large 
additions which the Local Committee have made to the enhanced 


scale of prizes oflFered by the Society ; and they have now only to 
add, that every requirement of the Council has been met by the 
Local Committee in the most ready and liberal manner, and every 
endeavour has been made to insure the success of the Meeting. 

The district assigned for the Country Meeting of 1878 com¬ 
prises South Wales and the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, 
Monmouth, and Worcester. The Council have put in force the 
new plan of themselves selecting the town at which the Country 
Meeting will be held,*provided that the authorities are willing 
to comply with the Society’s requirements. The result of this 
first experiment of selecting the town without competition has 
been highly satisfactory, and the authorities of Bristol, which 
city has not been visited by the Society for ^thirty-five years, have 
undertaken to give the Council the accommodation required for 
the Meeting of 1878. 

The Council have revised the grouping of counties into dis¬ 
tricts for the holding of the Country Meetings in rotation, and 
have adopted the following scheme, to take effect after next 


year:— 

1879. 

A. Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Capibrid^eshire. 

I Huatiogdonshire. 
Bedfordshire. 
Buckiughamshire, 
Oxfordshire. 
Hertfordshire. 
Middlesex. 

Essex. 

1880. 

B. Northumberland. 
Cumberland. 
Durham. 
Westmoreland. 


1881. 

C. Derbyshire. 
Leicestershire. 
Lincolnshire. 
Northamptonshire. 
Nottinghamshire. 
Rutland. 

1882. 

D. Cornwall. 
Devonshire. 
Dorsetshire. 
Somersetshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Hampshire. 
Berkshire. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Kent. 


1883. 

E. Yorksliire. 

1884. 

F. Staffordshire. 
Shropshire. 
Warwickshire. 
W orcestershire. 
Herefordshire. 
Gloucestershire. 
South Wales. 

1886. 

G. Cheshire. 
Lancashire. 
North Wales. 


The Council have appointed a Committee to ascertain what" 
sites may be available, and suitable for the Society’s Show in 
1879, in the Metropolitan area, within District A. 

The Council have watched with the greatest anxiety and 
alarm the progress of the outbreaks of Cattle-plague in London 
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and Hull, as published in the spring number of the * Journal.’ 
They represented to the Lord President of the Council the pe- 
cessity of protecting English herds*from this and other foreign 
contagious diseases, by prohibiting for the future the importation 
of Live Stock from European ports, and by enforcing uniform 
and compulsory measures for the suppression of contagious 
diseases amongst farm-stock throughout the kingdom. Upon 
the extension of the outbreak beyond the Metropolitan area into 
Middlesex, the Council urged the Lord President to supersede 
the local authorities in London and Middlesex, and if necessary 
in the Home Counties. An Order in Council was issued on 
the following day, placing the whole of the Metropolitan Police 
district under the immediate jurisdiction of the Privy Council, 
and making regulations to insure the detection as well as the 
prevention of the further spread of the disease. 

The experiments on the Duke of Bedford’s farm at Woburn 
are in progress, under the supervision of Mr. Lawes and Dr. 
Voelcker; and the investigations into pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease are being continued at the Brown 
Institution by Dr. Burdon Sanderson. 

The Council have to report that four candidates competed 
for the Society’s Medals and Prizes offered to Members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for proficiency in the 
pathology, causes, symptoms, and treatment (preventive and 
curative) of cattle, sheep, and pigs. The successful candidates 
were Mr. A. B. Daniel, Gold Medal and 20Z.; Mr. M. C. Yaxley,. 
Silver Medal and 10/.; Mr. F. Smith, Bronze Medal and 5/. 

They have also to report that eight candidates presented them¬ 
selves last month for examination for the Society’s Senior Prizes 
and Certificates, including the life membership of the Society. 
The result of the examination was as follows :— 

Mr. Cecil Cautley Baker, recently of the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, and Mr. Alexander Campbell Dixon, of 
Hartshill, near Atherstone, and formerly of the North of England 
Agricultural School, have gained first-class certificates and the 
life-membership of the Society. The former is also^entitled to 
the first prize of 25/., and the latter to the second prize of 15/. 
Mr. Robert Leaper Pudney, of the Royal Agricultural College, 
has obtained a second-class certificate. 

By order of tlie Council, 

H. M. JENKINS, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL AORIOULTUBAL 

Dr. Half-tjiablt Cash Adootwr 


To Balance In hand, let January, l8Yt >- 

Bankers.*, 

Seoretaxy. 

To Income •— 

IHridends on Stock . 

Subscriptions:— 

OoTemors* Annual. 

Member^* Ldfe^ropositlons. 

Members’ Annual. 


Journal:— 

Saips .. .. 
Advertisements 


Establishment 
Bent. 

nrmingham Meeting .. 

Total Income 

To Liverpool Meeting .. .. 



Balance-Shebt, 


XoCapltdi:- UABIUTIHa 

Surplus, 31st December, 1876 .. .. 


Surplus of Income over Expenditure during the Half- 
yw.vix.:— £ t, d. 

Income. 4,905 l 3 

Expenditure. 3,144 3 3 


Less half-year’s Interest and depredation on Country Meeting 

.^. ; 


£ ad. 

£ t. d. 

35,630 13 8 j 


1,760 18 0 



87,381 U 3 


173 8 8 


£37,101 9 0 


QtTlLTEB, BALL, k 00., JceountatUt, 






















SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

raoM 1 st Janttabt to 30th June, 1877. 
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Gb. 


£ t. d, 

592 10 0 
360 1 8 
252 14 10 


I^bliihinent 

guiar<<Mi Wstfes. Ire. .. .. 

H<m&e llent. Taxes, Be^rs, &c. .. .. 

Office i<-Printing, Portage, Statlouery, iu :... 

Joarnat:— 

Printing and Stitching. 480 If 9 

Piistige and Delivery . 165 10 0 

Literary Contributions. if 6 16 0 

Woodcuts. f4 1 6 

Advertising .. 6 19 0 


Chemical *— 

Contiulting Chemist’s Salary. 150 0 0 

Grant for lavesligatious. 200 u o 

Veterinary 

The Brown Institution fur Investigations to) ... . . 

Chrisimas, I8f6. f 250 o 0 

Prises and Medals. 47 12 0 

Fees to Examiners .. .. 34 13 o 

Professional Fee. 220 


Botanical*— 

Consulting Botanist's Salary. 

Education 

Fees to Examiners. 56 16 6 

Printing, Advertising. Ac. . 36 2 6 

Prises.. . 40 0 0 


£ «. <L 


6 6 , 


334 

50 


Subscriptions (paid in error) returned . 

Sundries — | 

Ex))enses of Inspection Committee . 23 6 6 

Secretary's Journey to Hamburg Dairy Show .» 23 o o , 

Farm Inspection:— I 

Adteiiirtng... 


Birmingham Meeting. 

Total Expenditure 
By Liverpool Meeting. 


132 19 

4 U 


46 6 

4f 14 
45 5 


^y Balance in hand, stth June — 

Bankers . 

Secretary. 


3,295 If 2 
5 16 6 


3,144 3 3 
3.409 5 8 


At Deposit, London and Westminster Bank 


3,301 13 8 

2,000 0 0 


£ t. d. 


6,533 8 11 


5.301 13 8 


All,855 2 f 


30th June, 1877. 


ASSETS. 

£ a. d. 
3,301 13 8 
21,340 7 1 
1,451 17 6 
2,122 19 6 
2,000 0 0 

By New 3 per Cent Slock 22,3341 0< 5«I cost*. 

By Books and Furniture in Society's House. 


l^aa at credit of Liverpool Meeting ...| 

* Kolite at 041s £21,16191.8(1. 
ifsm.—The above Assets are exclusive of the amount 
recoverable in respect of arrears of Subscription to 

30th June, 1877, which at that date amounted to a 
IfOSt 



t t. d. 


20,216 If 8 
3,10f 8 8 


£27,109 9 6 
——IT 


Examined, indited, and found correct, this 20th day of August, 1877. 

I A¥diion<mhMf^ih*Soc(ti9, 


FRANaS SUEKBORN, 
A. H. JOHNSON, 
HENRY CANTRELL. 
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SHOW AT LIVERPOOL, 
JULY, 1877. 


STEWARDS OF THE YATtD. 


Stook. 

Hon. W. Egerton, M.P., 
Joseph Shuttleworth, 
William Wells, 

Sir B. C. Musgrave, Bart. 
William H. Wakefield. 


i Implemeiits. 

J. Bowen Jones, 
John H^mblet, 

G. H. Sakoay. 

i 

1 

Forage, 


Thomas Rigby. 


General Arrangementi. 

Jacob Wilson. 


JUDGES OP STOCK 


HORSES. 

Agrienltural Horses. 

W. T. Lamb, 

B. Spbaggon, 

A. Tomlinson. 

Clydesdales and SnfFolk. 

Robert Findlay, 

William Thompson, 

A. Turnbull. 

Thoronghbred and Riding Horses. 

C. Aldridge, 

Col. Luttrell, 

Wm. Parker. 

CATTLE. 

Shortlioms. 

Hugh Aylmer, 

H. W. Beauford, 

Wm. Sanday. 

KerefiordA. 

Francis Evans, 

Wm. Groves. 

Beroiif, Snssez, and Horfolk and 
Snflblk PoUed. ^ 
Edward Cane, 

IMmas Potter, 

Jambs Tbemaxn. 


Jerseys and Qnemseys. 

Walter Gilbey, 

H. Tait. 

Longhorns, Dairy Cattle, Ayrshire, 
and Polled Galloways. 

W. Brakenridge, 

J. H. Burbeuy, 

T. Gibbons. 

Welsh Cattle and She^, 

A. Laprie, 

John Williams. 


SHREP. 

Leioesters. 

F. Spencer, 

C. W. Tindall. 

Border leioesters, Chevioti, and 
Rosooxnmons. 

John Clay, 

George Rea, 

James Simpson. 

Cotswolds. 

R. Garnb. 

T. Walker. 
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Steioards^ Judges^ at Liverpool, 


T. Oabswell, 

0. Olabkb. 

OzfSordshira Downs. 

H. Oyebman, 

E. Little, 

J. E. Bawlenoe. 

floatlidowns and EampihixM. 

E. Little, 

J. B. Rawlence, 

J. 8. Tubneb. 


Shropaliixes. 

John Evans, 

Thomas Hobley, 

Thomas Instone. 

Blaek-faoed Mountains, Lonks, and 
EerdwiokB. 

John Hogarth, 

John Inglebt, 

John Irving. 


PIGS. 

John Angus, 

John Dale, 

John Lynn. 


Veterinary Inspectors. 

Pbofessob Brown, 1 R. L. Hunt, 1 W. Ddguid. 

Inqieotors of Skearing. 

W. JoBsoN, 1 J. B. Workman. 


JUDGES OF CHEESE. 

E. Babbett, I G. Lewis. 

JUDGES OF BUTTER. 

William Clabke, | M. Hudson, | J. Watson. 


JUDGES OF PROVISIONS. 

Thomas Hakbis, | N. Eilvebt. 


JUDGES OF IMPLEMENTS. 


John Coleman, 

J, W. Ejmbeb, 

W. T. Cabrinqton, 

J. D. Ogilyu; 


Sheaf Binders. 

1 

MisoelUneons, &o. 

John Thompson, 

FARM JUDGES. 

Dairy Class. 

I Edward Little, 

Arable Olass.^ 

1 T, P. OUTHWAITB, 


Henby Cantrell. 

I S. RoWLANDSOat. 

I J. C. Hobton. 

I S. D. SHiBBiyy. 
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AWARD OF PRIZES. 


Notk. —The Judges were instructed, in addition to awarding tho 
Prizes, to designate as the Beserve Number one animal in each 
Class, next in order of merit, if it possessed sufQoient for a Prize; 
in case an animal to which a Piize was awarded should subso* 
quently become disqualihed. 


Frizes given by the Liverpool Local Committee are marked thus (*). 


HOESES. 

Agricultural Stallions foaled before the Ist of Januaryy 1875. 

The Eael op Ellesmebe, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Fibst Pbizb, 60?^ for 
“ Young Samson,” bay 6 years-old; bred by Mr. Ilichardson, Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire; sire, “ Samsondam by “ Old Major.’* 

William Wynn, Ryon Hill Farm, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire: Second 
Fbize, 20^., for “Nonpareil,” dappled bay, 9 years-old; bred by Mr. 
G. Malin, Harvington, Evesham, Worcestershire; sire, “A 1;” dam, 
“ Matchless,” by“ King of the Valley.” 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: Thibd Pbize : 
10/., for “ Young Champion,” cliestnut, 10 years-old ; bred by Mr, Stokes, 
Caldecot, Rockingham, Northamptonshire; sire, Stoke’s “ Champion.” 

John Nix, Outseats, Alfreton, Derby: \ihe Ites&i've Number^ to “ Beauchieff,” 
bay, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. Sampson, Beauchieif Abbey, Sheffield; 
sire, “ Devonshire Lad;” dam by “ Comet.** 

Agricultural Stallions —-Tm YearS'old, 

The Eabl of Ellesmebe, Worsley Hall: Fibst Pbize, 60/., for “ Samson 
2nd,** chestnut; bred by Mr. Richardson, Mcpal, Cambridgeshire; sire. 
Lord Ellesmere*8 “ Young Samsondam by “ Molt s Horse.” 

Febdbbick Stbeet, Somersham Park, St. Ives, Hunts: Second Pbize, 20?„ 
for “British Wonder,” chestnut; bred by Mr. C. Beart, Stow, King’s 
Lynn; sire, MaistcPs “ England’s Wonder.’* 

Chables Marstebs, Saddlebow, King’s Lynn, Norfolk: Thibd Pbize, 10/., 
for “Topman,” chestnut; bred by Mr. W. Saberton, Haddenham, Ely, 
Cambridgeshire; sire, “ Champion.** 

John Rowell, Manor Farm, Btry, Huntingdon: the Reserve Numhery to 
“ Young Drayman,” dark chestnut; bred by Mr J. Smith, Willingham, 
Cambs; sire, “ Drayman ;** dam by “ Farmer’s Glory.** 



Award of Live-Stock Prizes at LiverpooL xlix 

Agricultural Stallions—One Tear-old,^ 

Ghables Beabt, Stow Bardolph, Downbam Market, Norfolk: First Prize, 
16?., for “ Wonder,” chestnut; bred by himself; sire, Wiseman’s 
“ Wonderdam, “ Lioness,” by “ Nonpareil.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worslcy Hall, Manchester : Second Prize, 10?., 
for ” Cambridge Tom,” bay; bred by Mr. H. Edwards, Waterbeach, 
Cambridgeshire; sire, Bultitjsrft’s “ Honest Tom.” 

Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanark: Third Prize, 5?., for his 
black; bred by himself; sire, “ Prince of Walesdam, “ Jessie 
Brown.” 

The Earl op Ellesmere, Worsley Hall: the Beserve Number, to “ Admiral,” 
bay; bred by Mr. Milnes, Kirkham; sire, “Honest Tom;” dam by 
“ British Ensign.” , 

Clydesdale Stallions foaled before ike Isf of January^ 1875, 

James Firth Crowther, Knowle Grove, Mir field, Yorkshire: First Prize, 
60?., for “ Topsman,” dark chestnut, 8 years-old; bred by Mr. George 
Wilson, Whiteside, Alford, Aberdeenshire; sire, “Wonderful;” dam by 
“ Samson.” 

David Riddell, Blackball, Paisley, Renfrewshire: Second Prize, 20?., for 
“ Paisley,” bay, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Roberton, Old Hall, 
Paisley; sire, “ Conquerordam by “ Hercules.” 

Andrew Gemmell, Jun., Caplaw, Neilston, Renfrewshire: Third Prize, 
10?., for “ Glenififer,” black, 5 years-old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Con¬ 
queror dam, “ Jane,” by “ Hercules.” 

Clydesdale Stallions—Two Years-old. 

John Thompson, Baillieknowe, Kelso, Roxburghshire: First Prize, 60?., for 
“ Lord Salisbury,” dark bay; bred by Mr. J. Cunningham, Tarbreoch, 
Dalbeattie, Dumfriesshire; sire, “ Young Conqueror;” dam, “ Ihirling,” 
by “ Tintoch.” 

Robert Andrew, Allan’s Farm, Paisley, Renfrewshire: Second Prize, 20?., 
for his black; bred by Mr. Henderson, Netherton, Langbank, Renfrew'- 
shire ; sire, “ Defiancedam, “Bell,” by “ Sir William Wallace.” 

Lord Polworth, Mertown House, St. Boswell’s, Berwickshire : Third Pbizb, 
10?., for “Harden,” bay; br^ by himself; sire, “ The British Empire;” 
dam, “Peak,” by “Tints.” 

David Riddell, Blackball, Paisley, Renfrewshire; the Beserve Number^ to 
“ King-o’-Scots,” bright bay; bred by Mr. McTear, Ladylands, Dumfries ; 
sire, “ Prince of Clydesdale;” dam by “ Byron.” 

Clydesdale Stallions—One Tear-old.* 

Her Majesty the Queen, Windsor Castle: First Prize, 15?., for ^Prince 
George of Wales,” bay; bred by Mr. L. Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanark¬ 
shire ; sire, “ Prince of Walesdam, “ Sally,” by “ Sir Walter Scott.” 

Suffolk Stallions foaled before the 1st of January^ 1876. 

Riohard Garrett, Carleton Hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk: First Pbizb, 50?., 
for “ Cupbearer the Srd,” chestnut, 5 :^rs-old; bred by Mr. 0. Frost, 
Wherst^, Ipswich, Suffolk; sire, “Cupbearer the 2nd;” dam “Non¬ 
such,” by “ Sir Colin.” 
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Award of Livestock Prize$ at 

Hobaot Wolton, The Hall, Newbourn, Woodbridge, Suffolk; Second Pbize, 
20?^ for “ Royalty,” bright chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“Magnum Bonum;” dam, “ Duchess,** by “ Warrior.** 

Manfeed Biddell, Playford, Ipswich, Suffolk; Thibd Pbize, 10?., for 
“ Ben,** chestnut, 3 years-old; bred by Mr. Ashwell, Falkenham, Ipswich; 
sire, “Captain Snap ;** dam, “ Doughty,** by “ Farmer.** 

Riohabd Cabbbtt, Carleton Hall: the Reserve Number^ to “Viceroy,** 
chestnut, 4 years-old; bred by himself; sire, Wolton*8 “ Monarch ;** 
dam, “ Brag,’* by Sexton’s “ Chelmsford Champion.** 

Suffolk Stallions—Two Tears^ld. 

Saiiubl Wolton, Butley Abbey, Wickham Market, Suffolk: Pibst Pbize, 
50L, for his chestnut, bred by Mr. Bone, Malesford Farm, Wickham 
Market, Suffolk; sire, “ Carleton ;’* dam by Cottingham’s “ Talbot.** 

William Tollbb, Gedrave, Wickham Market, Suffolk; Second Pbize, 20?,, 
for “ Robin Hood,** chestnut; bred by Mr. Wainwright, Bramford, Ipswich, 
Suffolk; sire, Catchpole’s “ Prince.** 

Champion Prize^ of 100 Guineas^ for the best Agricultural or Cart 
Stallion in the above Glasses^ given by the Mayor of Liverpool, 

The Eabl op Ellesmbbb, for “ Young Samson.** 

John Thompson, the Reserve Number^ to “ Lord Salisbury.** 

Thoroughbred Stallions suitable for getting Hunters. 

Thomas Gee, Dewhurst Lodge, Wadhurst, Sussex; Fibbt Pbize, 100?., for 
“ Citadel,** chestnut, 18 years-old; bred by the Earl of Derby, Knowsley, 
Lancashire; sire, “ Stockwell ;** dam, “ Sortie,** by “ Melbourne.** 

Fbbdbbiok Bablow, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk: Second Pbize, 25?., 
for “ The Gunner,** chestnut, 6 years-old; bred by Sir L. Newman, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire; sire,“Crater;** dam“Doubleshot,’*by“Stockwell.*^ 

Robebt Howabd Hutton, 5, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, 
London: Third Pbize, 10?., for “ Laughing Stock,” bay, 18 years-old; 
bred by Sir Charles Monck; sire, “ Stockwelldam, “ Gaiety,** by 
“ Touchstone.** 

Henbt William Fbebman, Newbridge Hill Stud Farm, Bath: the Reserve 
Number^ to “Claudius,” bay, 10 years-old; bred by Mr. C, Snewing, 
Holywell Stud Farm, Rugby, Warwickshire; sire, “Caractacusdam, 
“ Lady Peel,” by “ Orlando.*^ 

Stallions suitable for getting Hackneys. 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester; Fibst Pbize, 26?., 
for “ Star of the East,” chestnut, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. Cook, Thixen- 
dale, Yorkshire; sire, “ Charley Merrylegs ;’* dam by “ North Star.” 

Henby Roundell, Black Horse Hotel, Otley, Yorkshire: Second Pbize, 
16?., for “ Sir George Wombwell,” brown, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. J. 
Yeadon, Fewston, Otlw; sire, “ Sir George;” dam by “ Matchless Merry- 
legs ” or “ Grey Atlas.” 

The Stand Stud Company : Jhibd Pbize, 6?., for “ Little Wonder,” bav, 
j 6 years old; bred by Mr. Staniland, St. Neots; sire, “Royal Oak;’* 
dam by “ Rochester.” 
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Bbstjakih BaXiDebstok, Meant Pleasant, Boston, Lincolnshire: the Benerve 
JTumher, to “ Norfolk Hero,” dark brown, 10 years-old; bred by Mr. 
Mason, Wereham, Norfolk; sire, “ Perfection.” 

Pony Stallions^ not less than 13 hands 2 inches and under 14 hands 

2 inches. 

Chbibtopheb W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal, Westmoreland: Fibst Pbizb, 
26?., for ** Sir George,” brown, 10 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Walker, 
Shadwell, Yorkshire; sire, ** Sportsman.” 

Fbbdbrick Bablow, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk: Second Prize, 16?., 
for “Gold Star,” red roan, 3 years-old; bred by himself; sire, “Silver 
Star;” dam by “ Confidence.” 

Eichabd Marshall, Keyingham, Hull: Third Prize, 5?., for “Prince 
Charming,” dark brown, 2 years-old; bred by Mr. H. Tennison, Manor 
House, Hollym, Withemsea, Hull; sire, “ Lord Derby the Second;” dam 
by “ Fireaway.” 

Henry Bitltitaft, Bedwell Hay, Ely, Cambridgeshire: the Eeserve Number, 

^ to “ Le Beau,” brown, 7 years-old; bred by Mr. Foulkes, Norlington, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk; sire, “Clear-the-Way;” dam by “Fireaway.” 

Pony Stallions under Idf hands 2 inches.* 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal, Westmoreland; First Prize, 
16?., for “ George 2nd,” bay, 3 years-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Sir 
George;” dam, “ Lady Mary.” 

T. B. Blundell, Hill, Rugby, Stockton, Warwickshire: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Black Prince,” black, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

John Bess, Llanboidy, Whitland, R, S. 0., Carmarthenshire: Third Prize, 
6?., for “ Cymro Bach,” dark brown, 7 years-old ; bred by Mr. B. 
Davies, Arch, Narberth Road, Pembrokeshire. 

Alexander Baird, Urie, Stonehaven, Kincardine: the Reserve Number, to 
“ Fireworks,” light chestnut, 6 years-old ; bred by himself. 

Agricvlturcil Mares and Foals» 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, 30?., 
for “ Honest Lady,” bay, 8 years-old (foal by “ Young Samson ”); 
bred by Mr. Flintham, Somereham; sire, “ Honest Tom.” 

Thomas Hobrocks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
Second P^izb, 20?., for “ Princess of Wales,” bay, 6 years-old (foal by 
“ Honest Tom ”); bred by Mr. E. Parkinson, Forton, Lancaster; sire, 
“ King Alfred;” dam, “ Bessie,” by “ Tom-o'-the-Gills.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Third Prize, 10?., for 
“ Honest Princess,” l«y, 6 years-old (foal by “ Young Waggoner ”); bred 
by Mr. W. Frohock, Willingham, St. Ives; sire, “ Honest Tom;” dam 
by “Young Captain.” 

Major Henry Platt, Gorddinog, Bangor, Carnarvonshire: the Beserve 
Number, to “ Jessie,” grey, 5 years-old (foal by “ Come Agadn”); bred 
by Mr. Stark, Camelon, Perthshire. 

Clydesdale Mares and Foeds. 

John Thompson, Baillieknowe, Kelso, Roxburghshire: First Prize, 30?., for 
“ Kelso Ma^e,” light brown, 4 years-old (foel by “ Prince of Wales ”); 
bred by Mr, G. C. Symington, Kirkcarswell, Castle Douglas, Kirkcud¬ 
bright; sire, “ Victor.” 
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Lawbe^oe Dbew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanark: Second Prize, 20?., for 
** Princess,” brown, 7 years-old (foal by “ Old Times ”); bred by Mr. J. 
N. Fleming, Keil Farm, Campbeltown, Argyleshiro; sire, ‘^Prince of 
Walesdam, “ Kosie,” by “ Kenmuir.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: the Beserve Number^ 
to ‘‘Mrs. Muir,” bay, 11 years-old (foal by “Honest Tom”V, bred by 
Mr. Muir, Loch Fergus, Kirkcudbright; sire, “ Championdam, Mr. 
Muir's “ Clydesdale Mare.” 

Suffolk Maree and Foals. 

Horace Wolton, The Hall, Newboum, Woodbridge, Suffolk : First Prize, 
30?., for “ Newboum Pride,” chestnut, 9 years-old ffoal by “ Cupbearer 
2nd”); bred by the late Mr. S. Wolton, the Hall, Newboum; sire, 
“ Wolton's Monarchdam, “ Wolton's Pride.” 

Manfred Biddbll, Playford, Imwich, Suffolk: Second Prize, 20?., for 
“ Pride,” chestnut, 7 years-old (foal by “ Champion ”); bred by himself; 
sire, “ Abbot;” dam by “ Conqueror.” 

Horace Wolton, The Hall, Newboum: Third Prizf., 10?., for “Royal 
Diamond,” chestnut, 13 years-old (foal by “ Cupbearer 2nd ”); bred by 
the late Mr. S. Wolton; sire, “.Warrior ; dam, Wolton’s “ Abbey,” bj- 
Gatlin’s “ Royal Duke.” 

Earl Howe, Gopsall Hall, Atherstone: the Reseh've Number, to “ Scot,” 
chestnut, 14 years-old (foal by “ Brown George ”); breeder unknown; 
sire. Walker’s “Captain,” dam, “Doughty.” 

Agricultural or Cart Mares and Foals.* 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, 15?., 
for “ Flora,” brown, 4 years-old f foal by “ Honest John ”) bred by Mrs. 
Millhouse, Sketchely Hall, Hinckley; sire, “ A 1;” dam “ Duchess,” by 
“ Black Legs.” 

Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanark: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“Mettle,” brown, 7 years-old (foal by “Prince of Wales”); l»ed by 
Mr. Wa^, Snakehall, Spalding. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Woisley Hall: Third Prize, 5?., for “ Bonny,” 
brown, 8 years-old (foal by “England’s Glory”); bred by Mr. Morton, 
March; sire, “ Honest Tom.” 

George Frederick Statter, Park House, 'Whitefield, Lancashire: the 
Reserve Number, to “ Blossom,” bay, 4 years-old (foal by “ King 
Tom ”); breeder unknown; sire, “ Black Prince;” dam by “ Honest 
Tom.” 

Agricultural Fillies ^Three Years-old. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, 20?., 
for “Lady Worsley,” bay; bred by Mr. W. Fullard, Thomey, Peter¬ 
borough ; sire, Wiseman’s “Wonder.” 

James Jackson, Height o’ th’ Hill, Stalmine, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
Second Prize, 10?., for “ Brock,” chestnut; bred by Mr. J. H. Wain- 
man, Stalmine Hall Farm ; sire, “ Sir Collin;” dam, “ Brook,” by “ Short 
I^s.” 

Lawrence Drew, M6rryt<Ei, Hamilton, Lanark: Third Prize, 5?., to 
“ Beatrice,” black; bred by Mr. Smith, Dlverstone, Breaston, Derby; sire, 
“ Lincolnshire Lad.” 
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Lawbenoe Dbew : the Reserve Numher, to " Florence,” brown; breeder 
unknown. 

Clydesdale Fillies—Three Tears-old. 

James McQuebn, Crofts, Dalbeattie, N.B.: Pibst Pbize, 20?., for ** Darling/* 
light bay ; bred by Mr. R. Mitchell, Christlach Farm, Campbeltown, 
Argyleshire; sire, ** Marquis of Lome ;** dam “ Blossom,’* by “ Larg’s 
Jock.” 

The Duohess op Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk; 
Second Prize, lOZ., for “ Kate,” brown; bred by Mr. Lawrence Drew, 
Merry ton; sire, “Prince of Wales ;** dam, “ Kate,** by “ Lothian Tam.** 

William Debwitt, Lea Farm, Bramley, Guildford, Surrey: Third Prize, 
6Z., for “ Rose of England,” bay; bred by Messrs. E. and A. Stanford, 
Eatons, Steyning, Sussex; sire, “The Duke;** dam, “Venture,*’ by 
“ Napoleon.’* 

Robert Bruoe, Manor House, Great Smeaton, Northallerton: the Reserve 
Number^ to “ llie Lady of the Lea,” bay; bred by Mr. J. Lawrence, 
Forres Mills, Forres, Moray, N.B.; sire, “ Prince of Kilbride ;** dam, 
“Lilly.” 

Suffolk Fillies—Three Tears-old. 

James Toller, Blaxall, Wickham Market: First Prize, 20Z., for “ Pearl,** 
chestnut; bred by Mr. Lines, Ufford, Woodbridge; sire, Grout*s “ Em¬ 
peror ;” ^m by Barthrop’s “ Hero.” 

Agricaltural Fillies—Two Years-M. 

Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanark : First Prize, 2QZ., for 
“ Lavinia,” black ; breeder unknown. 

Charles Marstebs, Saddlebow, King’s Lynn, Norfolk : Second Prize, lOZ., 
for “ Marshland Princess,” grey; bred by Mr. Handley, Walpole Farm, 
King’s Lynn; sire, “ England’s Wonder.” 

Thomas Hobbogks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
Third Prize, 5Z., for “Fatima,” bay; bred by himself; sire, “Honest 
Tom;” dam, “ Brisk.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall: the Reserve Number^ to “ Miss 
Linton,” bay; bred by Mr. J. Linton, Westwick Hall, Cambridgeshire ; 
sire, “ Honest John.” 

Clydesdale Fillies—Two Years-old. 

Richard Twbedie, The Forest, Catterick, Yorkshire: First Prize, 20Z., 
for “Mettle,” bay; bred by himself; sire, “Tam O’Shanter;” dam, 
“ Comely,” hy “ Clydesdale Tom.” 

Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, Lanark: Second Prize, lOZ., for 
“ Jemima,” brown; bred by Mr. Elnox, Foreside, Neilstcm, Benl^w; 
sire, “Lord Lyon;” dam by “Prince Alfred.” 

David McIntosh, Havering Park, Romford, Essex: Third Prize, 5Z., for 
“Violet 2nd,” bay; bred by himself; ore, “Ro>al Wmdsor;” dam by 
“ Young Champion.” 

Oubistopheb W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal,sWestmoreland: the .Reserve 
Number^ to “Highland Mary,” bay; bred by himself; sir^ “Black 
Prince;” dam, “ Lady ” by “ Larg’s Jock,” 
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Suffolh Filliee—Ttoo Tcar$*ML 

Hobebt Capok, Pennington Lodge^ Wickham Market, Suffolk: Fibbt Pbize, 
20?., for “Matohet the 2nd,** chestnut; bred by himself; sire, R. 
Capon’s “Conqueror;** dam, “Brag,** by T. Capon’s “Conqueror.** 

Jtfores and Foah^ editable for "breeding Hunters, 

George Frederick Statter, Park House, Whitefield, Lancashire: First 
Prize, 30Z., for “ Lady Lyne,** brown, 18 y^rs-old (foal by “ Promised 
Land*'); bred by the late Sir George Cholmley; sire, “Codrington;** 
dam, “ Tipsy,” by “ Yaxley.” 

Benjamin Bee, Bullsnape Hall, Goosnargh, Preston, Lancashire: Second 
Prize, 20Z., for “ Tidy,” brown, 8 years-old (foal “ Rescue”); bred 
by himself; sire, “ Sir Harrydam, “ Bony,” by “ Hercules.” 

Ralph Beocklebank, Jun., Childwall Hall, Liverpool: Third Prize, 10?., 
for “Sweetheart,” bay, about 18 years-old; bred by himself (foil by 
“ Hew Oswestry **); dam by “ Greatheart.” 

Edmund Peel, Brynypys, Rhuabon, North Wales: the Renerve Numher^ 
to “ Gipsy,” brown, 9 years-old (foal by “ Brown Bread ”); breeder 
unknown; sire, “ Progressdam by “ Old Taxley.” 

Mares and Foals^ suitable for breeding Eachnegs, 

Aquila Kirby, High Grange, Market Weighton, Yorkshire: First Prize, 
20?., for “ Nelly,” bay, 8 years-old (foal by “ Prime Minister ”); bred 
by himself; sire, “ Achillesdam by “ Melbourne.” 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: Second Prize, 
10?.,for “Miss Polly,” bay, 10 years-old (foal by “Perseverance”); bred 
by Mr. Morrell, Hellaby Hall, Rotherham, Yorkshire; sire, “ Achilles.” 

Henry J. Bailey, Rosedale, Tenbury, Herefordshire: Third Prize, 6?., for 
“Sybil,” brown, aged (foal by “Double X”); breeder unknown. 

Alexander Sherratt, Oclepitchard, Hereford : the Renerve Nurnber^ to 
“Polly,** dark chestnut, 18 yews-old (foal by “Truant^; bred by ^v. 
C- L. Eagles, Longtown, Herefordshire; sire, “ Hereforddam, 
“ Fanny.” 

Pony Mares and Foah, not less titan 13 hands 2 inches^ and not 
exceeding 14 hands 2 inches. 

Benjamin Gill, Round Oak, Bricrley Hill, Staffoidshire: First Prize, 15?., 
for “Pet,” chestnut, 8 years-old (foal by “Quicksilver”); bred by 
Mr. D. Miller, Chawn-hill Farm, Stourbridge. 

Richard Younge Gledhill, Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 
10?., for “Lady Downs,” bay, 7 years-old (foal by “Cannon-ball”); 
breeder unknown; sire, “ Alchymist.” 

John Torb, M.P., Aylesby Manor, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire: Third 
Prize, 5?., for “l 4 ady Godiva,” bay,’ 23 years-old (foal by “ Trent ”); 
bred by the late Mr. Wm. Torr, Aylesby Manor; sire, “ Bobby ;” dain 
by “ Auram.” 

George Moore Dixon, Bridley Hall, Ashbourne: tbe Renerse Number ^ to 
“ Mona,” grey, 14 yeara-old (foal by “ Young Pretender ”); breeder 
unknown. 
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Pairs of Agricultural or Cart Mares or OcMimgs, not Use than 16 

hands* 

WiLUAM Bramlkt, Amcotts Yilla, Doncaster : First Prize, 30^., for 
" The General,” bay gelding, 6 years-old, and ** Boxer,” brown gelding, 6 
years-old; breeders unknown. 

Lawbenos Drew, Merry ton, Hamilton, Lanark : Second Prize, 15/., for his 
chestnut mare, 6 years-old, and grey mare, 7 years-old; breeders un¬ 
known. 

Charles William Briebley, Drinkwater Park, Prestwich, Manchester : 
Third Prize, 10/., for “ Drayman,” bay gelding, 6 years-old, bred by 
the late Mr. T. Rose, Ash Farm, Derby; and “ Dick,” chestnut geldmg, 
B years-old; bred by Mr. T. Wall, Woolaston, Stourbridge, Derby. 

Edward Humphries, Mount Pleasant Hall, Persbore, Worcestershire: the 
Reserve Number^ to “ Champion,” grey gelding, 6 years-old, bred by 
Mr. R. Berkley, Church Hill Wood, Spetchley, Worcester; sire, A 1 
dam, “ Bonnyand Brown Prince,” brown gelding, 6 years-old; 
breeder unknown ; sire, ** Nonpareil.” 

Pairs of Agricultural <yr Cart Mares*or Oddings, under 1^*hands* 

Christopher W. Wilson, High Park, Kendal, Westmoreland: First Prize, 
30/., for “ Fanny,” dark bay mare, 7 years-old, and “ Maggie,” light bay 
mare, 6 years-old ; breeders unknown. 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: Second Priz b, 
15/., for ** Brown Bess,” brown mare, 9 years-old, and “ Bessie Brown,” 
brown mare, 10 years-old: bred by Mr. Lindsey, Roach Bank, Bury, 
Lancashire ; sire, “ True Briton.” 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses op Liverpool, Municipal OflSces, 
Liverpool: Third Prize, 10/., for “Rebecca,” brown mare, 11 years-old, 
breeder unknown ; and “ The Abbot,” bay gelding, 9 years-old ; bred by 
Mr. Hodgkinson, Kirkby Hardwick, Mansfield. 

Agricultural or Cart Mares or Geldings^ not less than Five Years-old.* 

Charles Beart, Stow-Bardolph, Downham Market, Norfolk: First Prize, 
20/., for “ Lioness,” chestnut mare, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Bryan 
Morris, Gore’s Farm, Thomey, Cambridgeshire; sire, “ NonpareiL” 

The Earl of Eli.esmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Second Prize, 10/., 
for “ Honest Lass,” bay mare, 7 years-old; bred by Mr. L. Curtis, Chat¬ 
teris, Cambridgeshire; sire, “ Honest Tomdam, “ Pink.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall: Third Prize, 5/., for “ Dainty,” 
bay mare, 9 years-old; bred by Mr. W. Beard, Chatteris, Cambridge¬ 
shire ; sire, Fison’s “ England's Glory dam by Steward’s “ Major.” 

Jambs Firth Crowther, Knowl Grove, Mirfield, Yorkshire: the Reserve 
Number^ to “ Yorkshire Princess,” brown mare, 9 years-old; bred by Mr. 
L. Tomlinson, Hemingbrough, ^by, Yorkshire; sire, “ Oadford.” 

Agricultural or Cart Mares or Geldings—Four Years-old^ nol exceeding 

16 han^.* 

Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, N.B.: First Prize, 15/., for “ Coun¬ 
tess,” brown mare; bred by Mr. Hawksworth, near Derby; sire, “ Lofty.” 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Mandhester; Second Prize, 10/., 
for “Ploughboy,” bay gelding; bred by Mr. J. Brown, Coldham Hall, 
Wisbeach; sire, “ Farmer’s Frienddam by “ Thumper.” 
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Henbt Smith, The Grove, Cropwell Butler, Bingham, Nottinghamshire; the 
Meserve Number^ to “ The Major,” dark chestnut gelding; bred by Mr. 
J, B. Smith, Sawley, Derby; sire, “Lincolnshire Lad;” dam, “Jewel,” 
by “ Styche’s Champion.” 

Agricultural or Cart Geldings—Two Tears-old,^ 

Henbt Smith, The Grove, Cropwell Butler: Fibbt Pbtzb, 16i., for “ Gover¬ 
nor,” red roan; bred by Mr. J. Gilbert, Sibbertoft, Market Harborough ; 
sire, Manning’s “ Emperor;” dam, “ Smiler,” Jjy Hipwell’s “ Plumper.” 

Thomas Horbockb Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
Second Prize, 10?., for “ Merry Tom,” roan; bred by himself; dam, 
“Lofty.” 

Charles William Bbiebley, Drink water Park, Prestwich, Manchester: the 
Reserve Number, to “ Mischief,” black; brewer unknown. 

Champion Prize, Silver Cup, value 60 guineas, for the heat Agricultural 
Cart Mare or Gelding in the Showyard. Presented by JLieutenant- 
Colonel StMe, J,P., ex-Mayor of Liverpool, 

Lawrence Drew. 

Charles Beart : the Reserve Number, to “ Lioness.” 

Hunter Mares or Gddings, up to 15 stone,* 

The Duke of Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk: First 
Prize, 30?., for “ Winder,” black gelding, 9 years-old; breeder unknown. 

John B. Booth, Killerby, Catterick, Yorkshire: Second Prize, 15?., for “ Bal- 
dersby,” bay gelding, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. Lomas, Baldersby, Thirsk; 
sire, “ Ainderby;” dam by “ St. Bennett,” 

•Charles Walfobd Kellook, Hough Grange, Gateacre, Lancashire : the 
Reserve Number, to “Lady Godiva,” bay mare, 7 years-old; breeder 
unknown. 


Hunter Mares or Geldings, up to 12 stone,* 

'Tsasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick, Yorkshire : First 
Prize, 30?., for “ Glengyle,” chestnut geldmg, 6 years-old ; bred by Mr, 
Bussell Swanwick, Hoyal College Farm, Cirencester, Gloucestershire; 
sire, “ Knowsley.” 

Frederick Barlow, Hasketon, Woodbridge, Suffolk: Second Prize, 15?., 
for “Vandyke,” bay gelding, 5 years-old; bred by Mr. G. Meynell, 
Wardle House, Bedale; sire,“VanGalen;” dam by “Bamton.” 

John G. Little, Penrith, Cumberland: Third Prize, 10?., for “ Sail,” bay 
mare, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. William Bell, Norton, Penrith; sire, 
“Kingfisher;” dam, Fanny,” by “Charley Boy.” 

George Warren, Beconsfield Hoad, Woolton, Liverpool: the Reserve Number, 
to “Polly,” chestnut mare, about 6 years-old; bred by Mr. Joel Dean, 
Bebbington, Cheshire; sire, “ Abergeldie;” dam, “ Polly.” 

Hunter Mares or Geldings—Four Years-old, 

Foobd Preston Newton, Nprton Cottage, Malton, Yorkshire: First Prizs, 
80?., for “ Sir George,” bay gelding; breeder unknown; sire, “ Theo¬ 
bald dam by “ Oipheus.” 
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James Moffat, Oroaby-on-Eden, Carlisle, Cumberland; Second Fbizs, 16Z., 
for “ Rosalind,** brown mare; bred by Mr. J. W. R. Piper, Alstonby, 
Carlisle, Cumberland; sire, " Laughing Stockdam, “ Lady Lyne,” by 
" Codrington.” 

Heebebt "Rouse, Burley House, Burley-in-Wbarfdale, Yorkshire: Thtbd 
Pbize, 10?., for “ Bellona,” grey mare; bred by Mr. Thompson, Sheriff 
Hutton, Park, Yorkshire; sire, “ King Oaradocdam, “ Necromancer.” 

John Riokebby, Wall Head, Carlisle: the Reserve Number^ to “Captain,” 
chestnut gelding; bred by himself; sire, “Laughing Stock;” dam, 

“ Bonnie Kate,” by “ Clansman.” 

Hunter Mares or Oeldings—Three Years-old, 

The Duke of Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk: Fibst 
Pbize, 20?., for “ Boynton,** bay gelding; bred by the late Sir George 
Cholmley, Bart., Boynton, Bridlington; sire, “ The Baron;” dam, “ Pully- 
Hauley,” by “ King Caradoc.** 

John Rickebby, Wall Head, Carlisle: Second Pbize, 10?., for “ Young Kate,” 
chestnut mare ; bred by himself; sire, “ Laughing Stwk ;** dam, “ Bonnie 
Kate,** by “ Clansman.” 

Thomas Hobrocks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Pylde, Lancashire; 
Third Prize, 5?., for “Carbine,” bay gelding; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Carbineerdam, “ Goldfinch,” by “ Sir Colin.** 

J OHN Jackson Banks, Lanefoot, Kendal, Westmoreland : the Reserve Num¬ 
ber, to “Rural Dean,” chestnut gelding; bred by himself; sire, “The 
Dean;” dam, “ Rosette,” by “ Harkaway.” 

Hackney Mares or Oeldings, 15 hands, up to not less than 12 stone,* 

The Stand Stud Company,' Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize,. 
15?., for “ Silvertail,** bay gelding, 5 years-old; breeder unknown. 

John Castlehow Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Cumberland; Second 
Prize, 10?., for “ Major,*’ bay gelding, 4 yeans-old ; bred by Mrs. Bower- 
bank, Greystoke, Cumberland; sire, “ Laughing Stock.” 

William Walls Townson, Hotham Street, Liverpool: Third Prize, 5?., for 
his (lark chestnut gelding, 5 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Jambs Turvey, Southport, Lancashire : the Reserve Number, to “ Peggy,** 
bay mare, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. J. Woodcock, Mere Brow; sire, 
“ Old Times.” 

Hackney Mares or Oeldings, 15 hands, up to not less than 15 stone,* 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
16/., for “ Surpiise,” bay mare, 8 years-old; breeder unknown. 

David Carlyle, l*he Crescent, Carlisle, Cumberland: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “The Colonel,’* black-brown gelding, 7 years-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Laughing Stock ;*’ dam, “ Bess.” 

Hackney Mares or Oeldings, above 14 and not exceeding 15 hands, up 

to 12 stone, 

John Robinson, Clyde I’errace, Hessle Road, Hull; First Prize, 15?., for 
“Charles the t^oond,” dark chestnut geliBng, 6 years-old; bred by Mr* 
Mager, Sledmere, Yorkshire; sire, “Denmark;” dam, “Fireaway,** by 
“ Old Merry Legs.” 



Iviii Aioard of Lwe^Stock Frizes at Liverpool* 

Alfbep Woodhkad, Hale, Bowdon, Cheshire: Sbookd Pbwb, lOZ., for ** Kath¬ 
leen,” grey mare, aged; breeder unknown. 

Joseph Coopbb Rogbbson, Oldham* Street, Manchester : Thibd Pbizb, 6f., for 
“Lady Sybella,” bay mare, 6 years-old; bred by Mr. Scriven, Ottley, 
Yorkshire; sire, “ Trippet’s Fireawaydam by “ Flying Buck.” 

Biohard Wright, Holmfield, Whalley Range, Manchester; the JReserve Num^ 
hevy to “ Princess,” bay mare, 4 years-oM ; breeder unknown. 

Hacks or Boadsters^ above 14 and not exceeding 15 hands^ up to 15 stone. 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: First Prize, 
16/., for “ King ol the Fairies,” chestnut gelding, 6 years-old; breeder un¬ 
known. 

Pony Mares or QMings^ above 13 and not exceeding 14 hands.* 

The Duke of Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market, Suffolk : First 
Prize, 15/. for “ Bosco,” black gelding, 7 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Ellis Mather, Finch House, West Derby, Liverpool: Second Prize, 10/, 
for “ Charlie,” black gelding, 4 years-old ; brewer unknown. 

John Castlehow Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Cumberland: Third 
Prize, 5/., for “ Fairy Queen,” chestnut mare, 4 years-old; bred by Mrs. 
Bell, Penrith; sire, “ British Monk.” 

Myles Edward Mather, Percy Lodge, Leamington, Warwickshire: the 
Beserve Number^ to “ Daphne,” black mare, 9 years-old; bred by the 
Rev. T. Williams, Noithoi>, Flmts. 

Pony Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13 hands.* 

Robert Vicars Mather, Southport, Lancasliire: First Prize, 15/., for 
“ Rex,” dun gelding, 8 years-old; breeder unknown, 

John Carr, Leyland, Lancashire : Second Prize, 10/., for “ Welsh Girl,” dun 
mare, 5 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Elizabeth Ann Richards, Clifton Lodge, Preston, Lancashire: Third Prize, 
5/., for “ Gipsy,” bay mare, 8 years-old; breeder unknown. 

Alfred Ashton, Parkfield, Middleton, Ijancaahire ; the Reserve Number^ to 
“ Tommy,” dark brown gelding, aged; breeder unknown. 


CATTLE. 


Shorthorn Bulls above Three Tears-old. 


William Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York : First Prize, 30/., for “ Sir Arthur 
Ingram ” (32,490), roan, 5 years, 6 months, 6 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self; sire “Seijeant-Major” (29,957); dam, “Fragrance,” by “Moun¬ 
tain Chief” (20,383); g. d., “ MissTopsy,” by “ BI^ Royal” (17^423); 
gr. g. d., “ Yorkshire Lass,” by “ Mamus Troil ” (14,880); gr. g. g. d., 
“Beauty,” by “ Bates” (12,460). 


The Marquis of Exeter, Burghley Park, Stamford: Second Prize, 20/., for^ 
“ Telemachus 6th ” (35,720, roan, 4 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old j’ 
bred by himself; sire, “ Telemachus ” (27,603); dam, “l^a Gull,”by 
“Nestor” (24,648); gC d., “Petrel,” by “4th Duke of Thomdale” 
(17,760); gr. g. d., “ Sandpiper, ” by “ The Briar ” (16,376); gr. g« g. d., 
“ Water Wagtail,” by “ Fraubisco ” (12,893). 
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Thoxab Atkinson, Higher Hotise, Unsworth, Manchester: Thibd Pitlzs, 
16^., for ** Sergeant Irwin,” red and white, 4 years, 3 months, 2 weekfl^ 3 
days-old; bred by Mr, W. Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York; sire, “ Seijeant- 
Major” (29,987); dam, “Home Beauty,” by “Mountain Chief” 
(20,383) ; g, d., “ Handmaid,” by “ Mj^us Troil ” (14,880) ; gr. g. d., 
“ "V^ite Bose/’ by “ Magnus Troil” (14,880) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Eliza,” by 
“Bates” (12,451). 

William Alexander Mitchell, Auchnagathle, Whitebouse, Aberdeenshire: 
Fourth Prize, 10/., for “ Duke of Chamburgh ”(36,052), roan, 3 years, 10 
months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by Mr. John Outhwaite, Bainesse, 
Oatterick, Yorkshire; sire, “Boyal Windsor” (29,890) ; dam, “White 
Socks,” by “ Baron Killerly ” (27,949) ; g. d., “ Bertha,” by “ Welcome 
Guest ” (15,407); gr. g. d. by “ Vanguard ” (10,994). 

I, AND J. Gaitskell, Hall Santon, Holmrook, Cumberland : the Reserve 
Number^ to “ Rambler ” (35,202); white, 3 years^ 5 months, 1 week, 
6 days-old; bred by themselves; sire, “ King James ” (28,972) ; dam, 
“ Illustrious Lady,” by “ Puff” (27,219); g. d., “ Illustrious,” by “ Master 
Gwynne *' (16,539); gr. g. d., “ Ins,” by “ Usurper” (12,251); gr, g, g. d., 
“ 1. X. L.,” by “ IJ. X. L. ” (9764). 

Shorthorn Balls above Two and not exceeding Three Years-old* 

The Duke op Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, Northumberland : First 
Prize, 25/., for “Snowstorm,” white, 2 years, 8 months, 2 weeks,6days- 
old; bred by himself; sire, “Mayor of Windsor ”(31,897) ; dam, “Snow¬ 
drop,” by “Ace of Trumps” (30,355); g. d., “Woodbine,” by “Vice- 
President” (23,125); gr. g. d., “Rosebud,” by “Majestic” (13,279); 
gr- g* g- ** Nancy,” by “ George 3rd” (16,147). 

Thomas Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Bedale, Yorkshire : Second Prize, 
15/., for “ Rear-Admiral ” (27,310), roan, 2 years, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Admiral Windsor ” (32,912); dam, “ Windsor’s 
Hyacinth,” by “Windsor’s Prince” (32,164); g. d., “ OameUa Wind¬ 
sor,” by “ Windsor Fitz-Windsor” (25,458); gr. g. d., “Camelia,” by 
“ Royal Alfred” (18,748) ; gr. g. g. d., “Mayflower,^’ by “ Knight of the 
Garter” (13,124). 

Francis J. Savile Foljambb, M.P., Osberton Hall, Worksop, Notts : Third 
Prize, 10/., for “Lavangro ” (36,887), red, 2 years, 4 months, 1 week, 
1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, “ M.P. ” (29,398); dam, “ Zingari,” 
by “ Knight of the Crescent ” (26,547); g. d., “ Zinganee,” by “ Kn ig ht 
of the Gaiter ” (22,062); gr. g. d., “ Gipsy Queen,” by “ Imperial Wind¬ 
sor ” (18,086); gr. g. g. d. “ Sybil,” by “ May Duke ” (16,553). 

Thomas Hardwick Bland, Dingley Grange, Market Harborough : Fourth 
Prize, 5/., for “General Fusee” (36,681), roan, 2 years, 11 months, 
5 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Earl of Waterloo 2nd ” (33,819) 
dam, “Fairy,” by “African” (36,104); g. d., “Beauty,” by “Harry” 
(36,743); gr. g. d., “Miss Pittam 2nd,” by “Castle Ashby ” (36,827); 
gr. g. g. d., “ Miss Pittam 1st,” by “ Carminta ” (7877). - 

William Linton, Sheriff Hutton, York: the Reserve Number^ to “ Sir Hugo 
Irwin,” red and white, 2 years, 6 months, 1 week, 2 days-old; bred hy 
himself; sire, “Sir Arthur Ingram” (32,490); dam, “ Fanny,” by “ Ser¬ 
jeant-Major” (29,967); g. d., “ Louise,” by “ White Windsor ”(27,803); 
gr. g. d.. “ Mushroom,” by “ Earl Windsor ” (17,788) ; gr. g. g, d., “ Beauty 
2nd,” by “Magnus Troil” (14,880). 
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Shorthorn Yearling BtdU above One and not exceeding Tm Years-old. 

John Tobb, M.P., Aylesby Manor, Grimsby, Lincolnshire: Fibst Prize, 26?., 
for “ FitzWilliam,” white, 1 year, 11 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “Knight of the Shire*’(26,562); dam, “Heather 
Flower,” by “ Lord Napier ” (26,688) ; g. d., “ H^hland Flower,” by 
“ Mountain Chief ” (20,383); gr. g. d., “ Clarence Flower,” by “ Fitz- 
Clarence ** (14,662); gr. g. g. d., “ British Flower,” by “ British Prince ” 
(14,197). 

William Tennant, White House, Barlow, Selby, .Yorkshire: Second Pbize, 
15?., for “ Kalamazoo,” red and white, 1 year, 6 months, 4 weeks-old; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Sir Arthur Ingram ” (32,49(5; dam, “ Parting 
Eose,” by “ Cambridge Duke 4th ” (25,706); g. d., “ Prima Donna,” by 
“ Waverley 4th ’* (21,084); gr. g. d., “ Pomp,” by “ Sir John ** (12,084) j 
gr. g. g. d., “ Priscilla,” by “ The Bonus ” (10,922). 

Fbancib J. Savile Foljambe, M.P., Osberton Hall, Worksop: Third 
Pbize, 10?., for “ Flag of France,” white, 1 year, 3 mouths, 1 week, 6 
days-old; bred by himself; sire, “M.IV* (29,398) ; dam, “Fleur-de- 
Lis,” by “ Lord Lyons ” (26,677); g. d., “ Rose of Windsor,” by “ Impeiial 
Windsor” (18,086); gr. g, d,, “Blanch,” by “Monarch” (13,347); 
gr. g. g. d., “ Seraph,” by “ Lord of Bra with ” (10,466). 

John Relph, Meaburn Hall, Shap, Westmoreland: Foubth Prize, 6?., for 
“ Bright Duke,” roan, 1 year, 1 month, 5 days-old; bred by Messrs. 
Dudding, Panton House, Wiagby, Lincolnshire; sire, “ Pluto ” (35,050); 
dam, “ Bright Duchess,*’ by “ Grand Duke loth ” (21,852) ; g. d., “ Bnght 
Halo,” by “ Breast Plate ” (19,337); gr, g. d., “ Bright Dew,” by “ British 
Prince ” (14,197); gr. g. g. d., “ Bught Morn,” by “ Vanguard ” (10,994). 

Thomas Hardwick Bland, Dingley Grange, Market Harborough : the Reserve 
Numbery to “ General Flirt,” roan, 1 year, 7 months, 3 weeks, 6 da}8-old; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Earl of Waterloo 2nd ” (33,819); dam, “ Fairy,” 
by “ Afncan ” (36,104); g. d., “ Beauty,” by “ Harry ” (36,743); gr. g. d., 
“ Miss Pittam 2nd,” by “ Castle Ashby ” (36,327); gr. g. g. d., “ Miss 
Pittam Ist,” by “ Carmmta ” (7877). 

Shorthorn BuU Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Months-old. 

Thoius Willis, Manor House, Carperly, Bedale, Yorkshire; First Prize, 
20?., for “ Vice-Admiral,” roan, 10 months, 1 week, 6 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “Admiral Windsor” (32,912); dam, “Windsor’s Hya¬ 
cinth,” by “ Windsor’s Prince” (32,164); g. d., “Camelia Windsor,” by 
“Windsor Fitz-Windsor” (26,458); gr. g. d. “Camelia,” by “Royal 
Alfred” (18,748); gr. g. g. d., “Mayflower,” by “Knight of the Garter” 
(13,124). 

The Earl of Fevbbsham, Duncombe Park, Helmslcy, Yorkshire; Second 
Pbize, 15?., for “ Baron Ryedale,” roan, 9 months, 6 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “ Winsome Duke ” (36,019); dam, “ Belle of Ryedale 2nd,” 
by “ Orestes” f22,443); g, d., “ Belle of liolton,” by “ Earl of Westmore¬ 
land ” (21,662); gr. g. d., “ Princess of Battersea,” by “ Mandarin ” 
(18,317); gr. g. g. d., “Ballad Binger,” by “Fifth Duke of Oxford” 
(12,762). 

The Mytton Farming Company, Whalley, Blackburn, Lancashire: Third 
Prize, 10?., for “ Mytton Chief,” white, 10 months, 2 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “Star Chieftain” (35,672); dam, “Beauty 8th,” by 
“ Prince Patrick” (16,76C0; g. d., “ Beauty 4th,” by “ Richard Cceur-dc- 
Lion” (13,690); gr. g. d., “Beauty 3rd,” by Frederick” (11,489) j 
gr. g. g. d., “ Beauty,” by “ Victor ” (8730). 
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Biohabd Stbatton, The Diiflfryn, Newport, Monmouthshire: Foubth Prize, 
6Z., for “ Carbuncle,” red, 8 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by him¬ 
self ; sire, Rob Roy ” (29,806) ; dam, “ Amethyst,” by Rude Light ” 
(21,342); g. d. “Emerald,” by “Young Windsor” (17,241); gr. g. <L, 
“ Etiquette,” by “ Tenantry ” (13,829); gr. g. g. d., “ Euridice,” by “ Red 
,“Duke»* (8624). 

Lieut.-Oolonel Loyd Lindsay, V.C., M.P., Lockinge Park, Wantage, 
Berks: the Beserve NwmJer, to “Belgrade,” red, 11 months, 2 weeks- 
old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Lord i^kville ” (34,658) ; dam, “ Bella 
Donna,” by “Lord Napier” (26,691); g. d., “ Burlesque,” by “Fawsley 
Baronet ” (23,920); gr. g. d., “ Britannia,” by “ Master Coleshill ” 
(18,344) ; gr. g. g. d., “ Blossom,” by “ Sultan ” (11,847). 

Shorthorn Cows above Three Years-old, 

Benjamin St. John Ackers, Prinknash Park, Painswick, Gloucestershire: 
First Prize, 20Z., for “ Queen of the Georgians,” roan, 5 years, 5 months, 
1 day-old, in milk ; bred by himself; sire, “ County Member ” (28,268); 
dam, “ Georgie’s Queen,” by “ Brigade Major ” (21,312); g. d., “ Georgie,” 
by “ Prince George ” (13,510); gr. g. d., “ Hopeful,” by “ Hopewell ” 
(10,332); gr. g. g. d. by “ Warrior” (12,287). 

Tbasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick: Second Prize, 
15Z., for “ Lady Alicia,” roan, 4 years, 5 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old, 
in-milk and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “King James” (28,971); 
dam, “ Lady Alberta,” by “ Lord Albert” (20,143); g. d., “ Lady of the 
Manor,” by “Baron Warlaby” (7813); gr. g. d., “Lady Burton,” by 
“ Vesuvius ” (5559). 

The Marquis of Exeter, Burghley Park, Stamford: Third Prize, 10?., for 
“ TelemUcina,” roan, 3 years, 7 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, in milk; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Telcmachus” (27,603); dam, “ [.ady Penihyn,” 
by “Third Duke of Wharfdale” (21,619); g. d., “Nonpareil 21st,” 
by “Duke of Geneva” (19,614); gr. g. d., “Nonpareil 20th,” by “Mar- 
madiike” (14,897); gr. g. g. d., “ Nonpareil 19th,” by “Matadore” 
(11,800). 

Emily, Lady Pigot, AVest Hall, Weybridge, Surrey: Fourth Prize, 6?., 
for “ Zvezda,” roan, 3 years, 9 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; in-niilk and 
in calf; bred by herself; sire, “King James” (28,971); dam, “Lucky 
Star,” hy “Ravenspur” (20,628); g. d., “^lle Etoile,” by “King 
Arthur” (13,110); gr. g, d., “Princess Maude,” by “Prince Arthur” 
(13,497); gr. g. g. d., “ Bustle,” by “ Valiant ” (10,&9). 

Thomas Atkinson, Higher House, Unsworth, Manchester; the Beserve Num-- 
her, to “ Moonshine,” roan, 4 years, 2 months, 1 week, 6 days-old, in¬ 
milk ; bred by Mr. J. T. Hobinson, Leckley Palace, Assenby, Thirsk; sire, 
“ Star of Brightness ” (32,604); dam, “ Sunshine,” by “ Lord Wetherley ” 
(24,477); g. d., “ Dailymaid,” by “Lord Abbot” (20,140); gr. g. d., 
“Milkmaid,” by “Marc Antony” (14,895); gr. g. g. d., “Prolific,” by 
“ Duke of Richmond ” (7996). 

Shorthorn Eeifers in-mUk or in-caif not exceeding Three Years-old. 

Emily, Lady Pigot, West Hall, Weybridge, Surrey: First Prize, 20?., for 
“ Imperious Queen,” light roan, 2 years, 10 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old, 
in-milk and in-calf; bred by herself; sire,** Victor Kex” (30,227); dam, 
“Imperial Rose 2nd,” by “Prince of the Empire” (20,578); g. d., 
“ Imperial Rose,” by ** Prince Imperial^ (15,095); gr. g. d., “ Red 
Rose,” by ** Vanguard ” (10,994); gr. g. g. d., “ L^ny,” by ** L^nard ” 
(4210). 



Izii Award o/JAV€^Si<k^ Priam at lAmrpoci. 

TEASDiiLE Hilton Hi7TChikson% Manor HoTi8e» Catterick: Second Pbize* 
15/,, for Grateful,” roan, 2 years, 6 months, 6 days-oW, in-oalf: bred by 
himself; sire, “ M, 0. ” (31,898); dam, ** Gerty 3rd,” by ** Knignt of the 
Shire ” (26,662); g. d., “ Gerty,” by ** Vain Hope ” (23,102); gr. g. d., 
"Garland,” by "Grand Master** (24,078)< gr. g, g. d., “Bridget,” by 
" Highthom ” (13,028). 

Jonathan Anous, Broomley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, Northumberland: Thibd 
Pbize, 10/., for " Gaiety 3rd,*’ roan, 2 years, 3 days-old, in-calf; bred by 
the Executors of Mr. G. Ansjus, Broomley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne; sire, 
" Ben Brace ” (30,524); dam," Gaiety,” by " Merry Monarch ” (22,849); 
g. d., " Rachel,” by “ Monarch ” (18,412); gr. g. d., " Young Matchless,” 
W " Duke of Tyne ” (12,773); gr. g. g. d., " Matchless,” by " Young 
Hector ” (7074). 

Emily, Lady Pigot, West Hall: Fourth Prize, 6/., for " Rosalba,” rich roan, 
2 years, 1 month-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. J. Stratton, Alton Priors, 
Marlborough, Wilts; sire," Royal ” (35,331); dam," Rosette,” by " James 
let ” (24,202); g. d., " May Rose 2nd,” by " Bude Light ” (21,342); gr. 
g. d,, " May Rose,” by " Young Windsor ” (17,241); gr. g. g. d.," Essence 
of Roses,” by " His Highness ” (14,708). 

William Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, Westmoreland: the Betervt 
Number, to " Lily Windsor,” white, 2 years, 6 months, 3 weeks, 3 days- 
old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, "Sir Arthur Windsor ” (35,541); 
dam, " Louisa,” by " Sir Walter Trevelyan ” (26,179) ; g. d., " Old' 
Lavender,” by "General Garibaldi” (21,813); gr. g. d., "Lady” by 
"Tenant Farmer” (13,828); gr. g. g. d., " Young Meteor” (13,836). 

Shorthorn Yearling Reifers, above One and not exceeding 7\oq Yeara-old^ 

Richard Marsh, Little Offiey, Hitchin, Hertfordshire: First Prize, 20/., for 
"Diana,”roan, 1 year, 10 months-old; bred by himself; sire, " Mantalmi 
Prince” (29,273); dam, " Dahlia,” by “ Pan” (18,516) ; g. d., " Daisy,” 
by " Noble ** (14,997); gr. g. d., “Daisy,” by " Earl of Chester ” (9067) ; 
gr. g. g. d., " Daisy,” by " Earl of Chester ” (9057). 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Second Prize, 15/., 
for " The Lady,” roan, 1 year, 9 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by the late 
Colonel Towneley, Towneley Park, Burnley; sire, " Second Hubback ” 
(28,880); dam, " Lunette,” by " Royal Scotforth ” (25,042); g. d., 
"Moonbwm,” by " Prince James” (20,655); gr. g. d., "Sunshine,” by 
" Duke of Buckingham ” (14,428); gr. g. g. <L, " Sunburn,” by " Dandy 
Dinmont” (11,329). 

Thomas Hardwick Bland, Dingley Grange, Market-Harborough: Third 
Prize, 10/., for " Brazilian Bride,” roan, 1 year, 11 months, 2 days-old; 
bred by himself; sire, " Earl of Waterloo 2nd ” (33,h19) ; dam, " Bea- 
tnce,” by " Sportsman ” (25,207); g. d., " Bridecake,” by " May Duke 
2nd” (18,372); gr. g. d., " Blauc Mange,” by "Magistrate” (13,274); 
gr. g. g. d., "Blanche 6th,” by "Antinous” (12,401). 

Benjamin St. John Ackers, Prinknash Park, Painswick: Fourth Prize, 
5/., for " Second Lady Carew,” light roan, 1 year, 9 months, 1 week, 
2 days-old; bred by himself; sire, "County Member” (28,268); dam, 
"Lady Jane,*^ by "Baron Killerby” (23,364); g. d., "Miracle,** by 
"Prince James” (20,654); gr. g. d., "Heather Bell,” by "Hero” 
(18,055); gr. g. g. d., " Fa^ny,” by " Rubens ” (^27). 

Emily, Lady Pigot, West Hall, Weybridge, the Reierve Nufnber.to " Viotpria 
Lucida,” roan, 1 year, 5 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by herself; 
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sire, “ Boyal Benedict ** (27,348); dam, “ Victoria Fulgida,” by " Constel¬ 
lation” (28,243); g. d., -“Victoria Victrix,” by “Sidus” (2B,B69); 
gr. g. (L, “Victoria Regia,” by “ BrttiBh Prince” (14,197) ; gr. g. g. d., 
“Victoria,” by “Hopewell” (10,332). 

Shorthorn Heifer Calvee^ above Six and under Ttcdve Mor^w-oUL 

Albebt Bbassby, Heythrop Paric, Chipping-Norton, Oxfordshire: Pibst 
Pbize, 20/., for “ Jemima 4th,” red and white, 11 months, 3 weeks, 5 
days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Parallax ” (35,009); dam, “ Jemima,” 
by“Duke of Towneley” (21,615); g. d., “Jennet,” by “Havelock” 
(14,676); gr. g. d., “ Jenny Royal,” by “ Royal ” (13,636); gr. g. g. d., 
“ Jenny Lind,” by “ Pitz-Hardinge ” (8073). 

Lobi) Sudeley, Toddington, Winchcomb, Gloucestershire: Second Pbize, 
16/., for “Seraphina Bella 4th,” roan, 11 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old; 
bred by the late Lord Sudeley; sire, “ Baron Winsome 3rd ” (33,108); 
dam, “Booth’s Seraphina,” by “Baron Booth” (21,212); g.d.,“Sera¬ 
phina 13th,” by “ John O’Gaunt ” (16,322); gr. g. dL, “ Seraphina 7th,” 
by “Duke of Sussex” (12,772); gr. g. g. d., “Seraphina 2nd,” by 
“Sweet Waiiam” (7571). 

Benjamin St. John Ackebs, Prinknash Park, Painawick: Thibd Pbize, 10/., 
for “ 3rd Lady Carew,” roan, 8 months, 3 weeks, 5 dajrs-old; br^ by 
himself; sire, “County Member” (28,268); dam, “Lady Jane,” by 
“Baron Killerby” (23,364); g. d., “Miracle,” by “Prince James” 
(20,554); gr. g. d., “ Heather Bell,” by “ Hero” (18,055); gr. g. g. d., 
“ Fanny,” by “ Rubens ” (5027). 

George Garne, Churchill Heath, Chipping-Norton, Oxfordshire; Fourth 
Pbizb, 6/., for “Portrait 12th,” roan, 11 months, 4 weeks-old; bred 
by Mr. Widdows, Stanlake, Bampton, Oxfordshire; sire, “Grand Duke 
of Geneva 2nd” (31,288); dam, “ Patelina,” by “ Royal Butterfly 20th” 
(26,007); g. d., “ Patroness,” by “ Cynnc ” (19,542); gr. g. d., “ Pana¬ 
cea,” by “ General Pehssier” (14,605); gr. g. g. d., “Pane,” by “Bashaw” 
(12,449). 

The Duke op Northumberland, Alnwick Castle: the Reserve Number, to 
“ Lady Jane,” roan, 9 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Fitzroland ” (33,936) ; dam, “ Janet,” by “ Mayor of Windsor ” 
(31,897) ; g. d., “ Young Dairymaid,” by “ Foxton” (23,979); gr. g, d., 
“ Dairymaid,” by “ Melsonby ” (18,380); gr. g. g. d., “ Young Jessy, by 
“ George 3rd” (16,147). 

Shorthorn Cows, and each with not less than Two of her Offspring.* 

Thomas Horbocks Miller, of Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
First Prize, 50/., for “ Ringlet 2nd,” roan, 12 years, 3 months, 1 week, 
3 days-old; bred by Messrs. Atkinson, By well Hall Farm, Stocksfleld- 
on-Tyne; sire, “ By well Victor” (21,353); dam, “Ringlet,” by “Lord 
of the Valley ” (14,837); g. d., “ Rose Duchess,” by “ Red Duke ” 
(13,571); gr. g. d., “ Red Rose,” by “ Vanguard ” (10,994)gr. g, g. d., 
“Dinah,” by “Diamond” (6918). And Offspring: Cows—“Ringlet 
4th,” roan, 4 years, 10 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; sire, “White 
Duke” (32,849): “Ringlet 5th,” roan, 3 years, 8 months, 4 days-old; 
sire, “ Flag of Ireland ” (28,613). Bull—Ben^ictine,” r^ and white, 
1 year, 5 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; 8ii%, “ Royal Benedict” (27,348). 
Cow-calf—“ Ringlet 7th,” red and whi^ 6 months, 2 weeks, 2 day8*K)ld ; 
sire, “ Bwdthwaite Booth ” (33,192). All bred by himself. 
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Gsobge: Ashbubneb, Low Hall, Eirkby Ireleth, Camforth, Lancashire; 
Second Pbizb, 252., for ** Duchess of Kirkby,” roan, 7 years, 3 months, 

1 week, 4 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Grand Duke 10th” 
(21,848); dam, “Nightingale Oxford,” by “Oxford” (20,44ii); g. d. 
“Miss Nightingale,” by “Ploughboy ” (16,068); gr.g. d., “Jenny Lind,” 
by “Hope” (13042); gr. g. g. d., “Red Rose,” by “Hector” (6063). 
And Offspring: Cows—“Duchess of Kirkby 2nd,” white, 4 years, 8 
months-old; sire, “ Baron Oxford 4th ” (26,680): “ Duchess of Kirkby 
3rd,” red, 1 year, 1 month, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; sire, “ Grand Duke of 
Lightbume 3rd” (28761). Bull—“Duke of Kirkby 3rd,” roan, 2 months, 

3 weeks, 2 days-old; sire, “ Cherry Duke of Lightbume ” (36,349). All 
bred by himself. 

William Herbert Wodehouse, Woolmers Park, Hertford; Third Prize, 

102., for “Countess,” roan, 9 years, 2 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “Archdkle” (21,183); dam, “Lily,” by “Duke of 
Argyle” (11,375); g. d., “Cora,” by “Marquis” (11,786); gr. g. d., 

“Countess,” by “ Rumour” (7456); gr. g. g. d., “ Ruby,” by “Irishman” 
(5446). And Offspring: Cows—“Countess of Woolmers,” roan, 1 year, 

6 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; sire, “ Wf>olmer*s Duke” (32,890): 

“ Countess Mary,” roan, 6 months, 3 weeks-old; sire, “ Royal Havering 
2nd ” (35,375). Both bred by himself. 

Henry Lovatt, Low Hill, Bushbury, Wolverhampton; the Beserve Number, 
to “Medea,” roan, 6 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old, bred by Mr. 
W. Bradbura, Wednesfield, Wolverhampton; sire, “ White titin ” 
(27,800); dam, “Princess 6th,” by “Wednesfield” (30,281); g. d., 
“ftmcess 3rd,” by Romagna” (29,818); gr. g. d., “Princess 2nd,” by 
“ Prince of Peatherstone ” (29,652); gr, g. g. d., “ Princess,” by “ Riince 
of Peatherstone ” (29,652). And Offspring: White cow, 1 year, 2 months, 
3 weeks, 3 days-old; sire, “ Stockton ” (35,085); red and white cow, 
1 month, 6 days-old ; sire, “ Earl of Doncaster ” (36,578). Both bred 
by himself. 

Best Shorthorn Male in the Showyard. 

A Silver Cup, value 502., the gift of Lord Skelmersdale, President of the 
Society; William Linton, for “Sir Arthur Ingram.” 

Beet Shorthorn Female in the Showyard, 

A Silver Cup, value 302., the gift of the Earl of Bectivc: B. St. John 
Aokebs, for “ Queen of the Georgians.” 

Hereford Bulls above Three Tears-old, 

William Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury, Herefordshire: First Prize, 

252., for “ Tredegar ” (5077), 4 years, 6 months, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Mercury ” (3967) ; dam, “ Beauty,” by “ Holmer ” 
(2043). 

Thomas Thomas, St. Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire; Second Prize, 152., 
for “Horace 2nd,” 3 years, 1 month, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by Mr. 
J. Price, Court House, Pembndge, Herefordshire; sire, “Horace” 
(3877); dam, “ Damsel 2nd,” by “ Wanderer” (5132). 

Hereford Bulls above Two and not escceeding Three Years-old. 

William Taylor, Showle Oouft, Ledbury: First Prize, 252., for “Thought¬ 
ful” (5063), 2 years, 9 months, 6 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Mer¬ 
cury ” (3967); dam, “ Young Beauty,” by “ Sir Francis ” (^8). 
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8 abau Edwabds, Wintercott, Leominster, HerefordsliiTe: Seoonp Pbize, 
151., for “ Sir Edward,” 2 years, 9 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by heraelf; 
sire, “ Winter de Cote ” (4253) 5 dam, “ Young Meremaid 3rd,” by 
“ Leominster 3rd ” (3211). 

Eowabd Listeb, Cefn Ila., Usk, Monmouthshire: Thied Fbize, for 
“ John Bull,^ 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “Chanter” (3738); dam, “Leda,” by “Chorister” (3021) : and the 
Reserve Number, to “ May Duke,” 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-oldj 
bred by himself; sire, “ Chanter” (3738); dam, “Cherry,” by “ Orphan” 
(3662). 

Her^ord Yearling Bulls above One and not exceeding Two Tears-M. 

Sabah Edwabds, Wintercott, Leominster: Fibst Pbizb, 251., for “Victor” 

1 year, 11 months, 1 day-old; bred by herself; sire, “ Winter de Cote” 
(4253); dam, “ Victress,” by “ Son of Grove 2nd ” (2556). 

William Taylob, Showle Court: Second Pbize, 15Z., for “ Telescope,” 1 
year, 11 months, 1 week-old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Tredegar ” (5077) ; 
dam, “ TuUp,” by “ Triumph ” (2836). 

Thomas James Cabwabdine, Stockton, Bury, Leominster: Thibd Pbize, 5Z., 
for “ Ben Battle,” 1 year, 9 months, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“Longhorns” (4711); dam, “Florence,” by “l)e Cote” (3060). 

William Taylob, Showle Court: the Reserve Number, to “ Tredegar 2nd,” 

1 year, 11 months, 1 week, 5 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Tre¬ 
degar ” (5077); dam, “ Hazel,” by “ Tom Brown ” (2828). 

Hereford BuU Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Mon£h»-<id, 

Thomas James Cabwabdine, Stockton Bury, Leominster: Fibst Pbize, 15Z., 
for “Anxiety,” 9 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “Longhorns” 
(4711); dam, “Helena,” by “De Cote” (3060): and Second Psip, 
lOZ., for “ The Sultan,” 10 months, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Longhorns ” (4711); dam, “ Florence,” by “ De Cote ” (3060). 

William Tudgb, Leintwardme, Herefordshire: Thibd Pbize, 5Z., for “ Field 
Marshal,” 11 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Can¬ 
non Ball” (4399); dam, “Evening Star,” by “ Sir Roger” (4133). 

Thomas Thomas, St. Hilary, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire: the Reserve Number, 
to “ Horace,” 10 months, 5 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Horace 
2nd ” (4655); dam, “ Sunflower,” by “ Sir John 3rd ” (3456). 

Hereford Cows above Three Years-old. 

William Tudge, Adforton: Fibst Pbize, 20Z., for “ Rosebud,” 9 years-old, 
in-calf; bred by Mr. B. Rogers, The Grove, Pembridge, Herelordshire; 
Sim, “ Sir lliomas ” (2228); dam, « Rose,” by “ North W ” (2188). 

Thomas James Cabwabdine, Stockton Bury, Leominster: Second Pbize, 
101., for “ Helena,” 3 years, 11 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old, in-calf and 
in-milk; bred by himself; ^sire, “ De Cote ” (3060); dam, “ Bemna,” by 
“Heart of Oak” (2035). 

William Tudge, Adforton, Leintwardine: Thibd Pbize, 52., for “ Giautesa,” 
4 years, 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-ola; bred by hh^lf; sire, “ w 
Roger” (4183); dam, “ Haidee,” by “Battenhall” (2406). 
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Thohas Htbdlitok, Llynhaven, Oltm, Shropsliiie; the Messrve Pumber^ to 
“ Nina,'* 6 years, 1 month, 3 weeks-old, in-milk; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Sultan ** (4163); dam, “ Hiss Nobble ’em,’* by “ Nobleman ” (2652). 

Hereford Heifers, in-mUk or in-cdlf, not exceeding Three Tears-oUL. 

Sarah Edwards, Winteroott, Leominster: First Prize, 16Z., for “Mabel,” 
2 years, 11 mcmths, 8 weeks, 5 days-old, in-milk; bred by herself; sire, 
“ Winter de Cote ” (4263); dam, “ Myrtle 3rd,” by “ Tomboy ” (3546). 

WiLLiAH Bxjrchall Peren, Gomptou House, South Petherton, Somerset: 
Second Prize, 10 ?., for “Queen of the Hoses,” 2 years, 7 months, 4 
weeks-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Lord Lincoln ” (3220); dam, 
“ Ivington Rose,” by “ Sir Thomas ” (2228). 

William Tudob, Adforton, Leintwardine; Third Prize, 6 /., for “Beatrice,” 
2 years, 10 months, 1 week, 4 days-old, in-milk; br^ by himself; sire, 
“ Lord Hythe ” (3937); dam, “ Darling,” by “ Oarboner (1526). 

William Bitrchall Peren, Compton House: the Reserve Number, to “Lady 
Lottie,” 2 years, 11 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, in-calf: bred by himself; 
sire, “Lord Lincoln” (3220); dam, “Lady Evie,” by “Plutarch” 
(3332). 

Hereford Yearling Heifers above One and not exceeding Two Years-cld. 

Sarah Edwards, Wintercott: First Prize, 15?., for “ Leonora,” 1 year, 10 
months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by herself; sire, “ Winter de Cote ’* 
(4253); dam, “ Lovely,”by “Tomboy”(3546): and Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Beatrice,” 1 year, 10 months, 1 week, 2 days-old; bred by herself; 
sire, “Winter de Cote” (4263); dam, “Brownmaid 2nd,” by “Tom¬ 
boy” (3546). 

Herbert Richard Hall, Ashton House, Leominster: Third Prize, 5?., for 
“Lady Alice,” 1 year, 11 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “Pr^t)- 
tor ” (4030); dam, “ Nutty,” by “ Major ” (2629). 

William Tudqe, Adforton, Leintwardine: the Reserve Number to “ Bright 
Eyes,” 1 year, 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old ; bred by himself; sire, 
*‘Sir Cupis Ball” (2761); dam, “Belladonna,” by “Orleans” (2661). 

Hereford Heifer Calves above Six and under Twdve Months-old. 

Sarah Edwards, Wintercott, Leominster: First Prize, 16?., for “Beatrice 
2nd,” 10 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by herself; sire, “Royalist” 
(4921); dam, “ Brownmaid 2nd,” by “ Tomboy” (3546). 

William Taylor, Showle Court,, Ledbury, Herefordshire: Second Prize, 
10?., for “Lancashire Lass,” 10 months-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“Tredegar” (6077); dam, “ Lovely,” by “Tenant Farmer” (2806). 

Hereford Cows, arid each with not less than Two of her Offspring.^ 

William* Taylor, Showle Court, Ledbury: First Prize, 30?., for “ Hazel,” 
12 years, 10 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Tom Brown ” (2328); 
dam, “Hazel,” by “Holmer” (2043); g. d., “Hazel,” by “SWle” 
(13^). And Offspring: Cow—“ Hazel,” 9 years, 10 months-old; sire, 
“Triumph” (2836). Bull—“Taunton” (6035), 2 years, 11 modths, 1 
week, 6 days-old; sire, *K)rriumph 2nd” (8568). Bull-calf—“Trede^r 
3rd,” 10 months, 1 day-old; sire, “Tredegar” (5077). AIJ bredhy 
himself. 
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Tbov^ Nott, Lettcm Court, Brampton Bryan, Herefordshire: Ssioond Fbizb, 
15?., for 8 years, 11 months-old; bred by himself; sire, Chieftain Srd ” 
(2357); dam, by “The Grove” (1764). And Offspring: Bull—1 year, 
2 months, 3 weeks-old; sire, “ Hildebrand ” (4646). Bull-calf—3 months, 

1 week-old; sire, “ Oincinnatus ” (3749). Both bred by himsell 

Devon BtdU above Three Teare-old. 

VisootJNT Palmoxjth, Tregothnan, Probus, Cornwall: First Prize, 25?., for 
“ The Only Jones,” 3 years, 8 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himsdf; 
sire, “Arthur” (997); dam, “Photograph” (3758), by “Sunflower” 
(937). 

Wai/tbr Farthiko, Stowey Court, Bridgwater : Second Prize, 15?., for 
“Master Willie,” 4 years, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Master Harry;” dam, “ Picture,” by “ Eclipse.” 

Devon BvMs above Two and not exceeding Three Tears^-old. 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan: First Prize, 25?., for “Sirloin,” 2 years, 
8 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “Lord of the 
Valley” (1150); dam, “ Peach” (2095 a), by “Young Forester” (759): 
and Second Prize, 15?., for “Komany Rye,” 2 years, 10 months, 1 
week, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, “ liord of the Valley ” (1150); 
dam, “ Cinnaminta ” (2572 b), by “ Protector ” (711). 

Devon Yearling Bulls above One and not exceeding Two Tears-eld. 

Viscount Falmouth, Tregothnan: First Prize, 25?., for his 1 vear, 11 
months-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Lord of the Valley ” (1150); dam, 
“ Reflection” (3880), by “Sunflower” (937). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater; Second Prize, 15?., for 
“ Royal Aston,” 1 year, 8 mouths, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred W him¬ 
self; sire, “ Master Robin ; ” dam, “ Pretty Face,” by “ Lovely's Duke 
and Third Prize, 5?., for “ Duke of Farrington,” 1 year, 3 weeks^ 5 
days-old; bred by Mr, Robert Farthing, Farrin^n, Bridgwater; sire, 
“The Shah.” 

Devon Bull Calves above Six and not exceeding Twelve Monihs-old, 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: First Prize, 15?., for his 
7 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Master James;” 
dam, “ Famous,” by “ Son of Lord Quantock.” 

Mrs. Langdon, Flitton Barton, North Molton, Devon: Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Duke of Flitton 14th,” 11 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by 
herself; sire, “Young Palmerston” (1251); dam, “Temptress 2nd” 
(3070), by “ Duke of Cornwall” (820); and Third Prize, 5?., for “Lmd 
Bath,” 7 months, 6 days-old; br^ by herself; sire, “Jonquil” (1131); 
dam, “ Lovely Queen 4th” (3673), by “ Duke of Flitton 5th” (10i59). 

Devon Cows above Three Years-old. ^ 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court, Bridgwater: First Prize, 20?., for 
“ Prettyface,” 4 years, 6 months, 1 week, 3 days-old, in-milk and in^^jalf; 
bred by himself; sire, “Lovely’s Duke; dam, “Prettyfece,” by “Sir 
George.” 

Mrs. Langdon, Flitton Barton, North Molton: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“Actress 8th” (8149), 8 years, 10 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-ol^ 
in-milk and in-oalf; bred by herself; Rire. “Duke of Flitton 8th” 
(1072); dam,“ Actress 5th” (8146), by “ Duke of Flitton 4th ” (827> 
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Fbedkbio William Eablb, Edenliurst, Huyion, Liverpool: TmBD Pbizb, 51., 
for “Blossom,” 7 years, 6 montbs-old, in-milk; Tbred by Mr. T. Pope, 
Homingsham, Warminster. 

Levon Heifers in-milt or in-calf not exceeding Three Tears-old. 

Walter FARTHma, Stowey Court: First Prize, 15?., for “ Picotee,” 2 years, 
9 months, 3 weeks-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. Trevor Lee &nior, 
Broughton House, Aylesbury; sire, “ Major;” dam, “Pink,” by “Prince 
of Wales.” 

Levon Yearling Heifers above One and not exceeding Two 
Years old, 

Mbs. Langdon, Flitton Bartou, North Molton: First Prize, 15?., for “Temp¬ 
tress 8th,” 1 year, 1 month, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by herself; sire, 
“Duke of Flitton 10th” (1074); dam, “Temptress 6th” (3963), by 
“ Duke of Flitton 6th” (1069). 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court: Second Prize, 10?., for “Ladybird,” 
1 year, 8 months, 2 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by Viscount Portman, 
Bryanston, Blandford; sire, “Duke of Plymouth;” dam, “Lemon,”by 
“ Prince Albert.” 


Levon Heifer-Calves above Six and under Twdve Monlhs-old. 

Walter Farthing, Stowey Court: First Prize, 15?., for “ Prettyface 2nd,” 
9 months, 2 days-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Master Willie;” dam, 
“Prettyface,” by “Lovely’s Duke:” and Second Prize, 10?., “Moss 
Rose 6th,” 10 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by Mr, TrevoR Lee 
Senior, Broughton House, Aylesbury; sire, “ Son of Forester;” dam, 
“ Moss Rose.” 

Mbs. Langdon, Flitton Barton, North Molton: Third Prize, 5?., for “ Lovely 
Queen 7th,” 11 months, 1 day-old; bred by herself; sire, “Duke of 
Flitton 12th;” dam, “Lovely Queen 3rd” (3672), by “Duke of Flitton 
8th” (1072). 

Her Maoucstt the Queen, Windsor Castle: the Beserve Number, to 
“Princess Beatrice,” 11 months, 1 week, 1 day-old; bred liy Her 
Majesty, Norfolk Farm, Windsor; sire, “Prince George Frederick;” 
dam, “ Rosebud,” by Trio. 


Jersey Bulls oibove Two Years-old. 

Thomas Horrocks Miller, Singleton Park, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancashire: 
First Prize, 20?., for “ Father Joseph,” silver-grey, 2 years, 4 mon^ 
1 week, 2 days-old; bred by himself; dam, “ St Josephine.” 

George Simpson, Wray Park, Reigate, Surrey: Second Prize, 10?., for 
“ Romeo,” silver-grey, 2 years, 4 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by 
Mr. E. Simon, Jun., .St. John's, Jersey; sire, “Dolphin:” dam. 
“Violette.” 


Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: Third Prize, 5?., for “Fan¬ 
faron,” silver grey, 3 years, 2 days-old; bred by Mr. W. Gilbey. 

George Simpson, Wray Park: the Beserve Number, to “May Duke,” silver- 
grqr, 2 years, 6 months-olC; bred by himself; sire, “Queen’s Favourite 
dfun, “ May,” by “ Perfection.” 
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Jersey Bulls above One Tear a/nd not exceeding Two Tears-dld. 

aBo^u Simpson, Wray Park: Pibbt Peizb, 20 Z., for “The Pride,” grey, 
1 y w, 4 niontbs, 4 weeks, 1 day-old; br^ by Captain Francis Perr^ 
St. MaiVs, Jersey; sire, “Valentine;” dam, “Belle Grisette;” and 
Sboono Pbize, 10?., for “ Gauntlett,” grey fawn, 1 year, 1 month, 5 days- 
old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Gipsy Kingdam, “ Gentle.” 

HsBBimT A^ingtok Bigg, Wykebam Lodge, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey: 
^iBD Prize, 6 ?., for “ Gipsy Lad,” silver-grey, 1 year, 4 months, 
4 w^s, 1 day-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Gipsy King;” dam, “ Topsy,” 
by “ Grays.” 

Sib David Baibd, Bart, Newbyth, Prestonkirk, N.B.: the Reserve Number 
to “Jehu,” smoky fawn, 1 year, 11 months, 2 wee^, 4 days-old; bred 
by himself. 


Jersey Cows above Three Tears-old. 

Geobqb Simpson, Wray Park: First Prize, 20 ?., for “ Luna,” fawn, 3 years, 
4 months, 1 week, 4 days-old, in-milk; bred by Mr. J. C. Hamon, 
St John’s, Jersey; sire, “ Pierre;” dam, “ Pull Moon.” 

Herbert Addington Bigg, Wykebam Lodge, Walton-on-Thames: Second 
Prize, 10 ?., for “ Young Fawn,” fawn, 3 years, 10 months-old, in-calf; 
bred by the late Sir J. Hawley, Ley bourne Grange, West Mailing, 
Kent. 

George Simpson, Wray Park: Third Prize, 5?., for “ Venus,” silver-grey, 
3 years, 1 month, 2 weeks, 5 days-old, in-milk; bred by Mr. Lesbird, 
Jers^; sire, “Welcome;” dam, “Musique;” and the Reserve Number y 
to “ Lemon-peel 2 nd,” fawn, 3 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old, in¬ 
milk ; bred by Mr. J. Le Templier, St. Clement’s, Jersey; sire, “ Hero;” 
dam, “ Lemon-peel.” 


Jersey HeiferSy in-mJk or in-calf not exceeding Three Tears-old. 

George Simpson, Wray Park: First Prize, 20?., for “ Promise,” light-fawn, 
2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old, in-milk; bred by Mr. F. de 
GrachV, Jersey; sire, “ Duke;” dam, “ Bosetteand Second Prize, 10?., 
for “ Pretty Girl,” silver-grey, 2 years, 2 months, 1 week, 4 days-old, 
in-milk; bred by himself; sire, “ Prince Crocus;” dam, “ Pretty Maid.” 

Edmund Birch Gibson, Saffron Walden, Essex: Third Prize, 6 ?., for “ Maid 
of Athens,” silver-grey, 1 year, 8 months, 1 week, 1 day-old, in-calf; 
bred by himself; sire, “ Ducal;” dam, “ Lady Grey,” by “ Clement” 

Lord Chkbham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: the Reserve Nuvibery to “Ella,” 
silver-grey, 2 years, 5 months, 3 days-old, in-calf; bred by himself; 
sire, “The Baron;” dam, “Eyebnght,” by “Dandy.” 

, Ouemsey Cows above Three Teare-old. 

Herbert Spencer Woodcock, The Elms, Wigan, Lancashire; Wmer Prize, 
16?,, for his fawn, 3 years, 2 months, 2 weel^ 2 days-old, in-calf; bred 
by Mr. Ozier, Guernsey; sire, “ Excelsior.” 

Sussex Bulls above Three Tears-M. 

Edward and Alfred Stanford, Eatons, Ashuilt, Steyning, Sussex: First 
Prize, 16?., for “Dorchester,” 5 years, 7 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by 
themselves; sire, “Volunteer;” dam, “MaiyFern.” 
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CmMLBS Wbxtbheab, Barming Hcmae, Maidstone, Kant: Skoond Pbize, 
10?., for ‘♦May Duke” (262), 8 years, 8 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; 
bred by Mr. R. Duirant, Froghole, Mayfield, Sussex; sire, “A Fairli^t 
Bulldam, “ Curly Smith No. 4.” 

Sueeex Bulls above Two and not exceeding Three Tears-dld. 

Geobos Smith, Paddockhurst, Crawley, Sussex: Fibst Pbize, 15?., for 
“ Young Hartley,” 2 years, 11 months, 1 week, 6 days-old; bred by 
himself; sire of dam, “ Young Broad,” by “ Slin&ld.” 

Edwabd and Alfbed Stanfobd, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning: Second Pbize, 
10?., for “ Tunbridge,” 2 years, 5 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by 
themselves; sire, “ Dorchester;” dam, “ Marvel” 

Sussex Yearling Bulls above One Tear and not exceeding Two Years-old. 

Alfbed Agate, West Street, Horsham, Sussex: Fibst Pbize, 10?., for 
“ Berry,” 1 year, 9 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Fraiienstein ” (181); dam, “ Young Betsy,” by “ Midsummer” (39). 

Edwabd and Alfbed Stanfobd, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning: Second 
Pbize, 5?., for “ Clayton,” 1 year, 9 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old; bred 
by Mr. P. H. Ellis, Northease, Lewes, Sussex; dam, “ Knight Errant.” 

Sussex Cows above Three Years-old. 

Edwabd and Alfbed Stanfobd, Eatons: Fibst Pbize, 15?.; for “ Dorset,” 
7 years-old, in-calf; bred by themselves; sire, “ Young Westminster.” 

Cbables Child, Park House, Slinfold, Horsham: Second Pbize, 10?., for 
“Gillhope Berry 2nd,” 7 years, 6 months-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred 
by Mr. B. Noakes, of Gillhope Farm, Mayfield, Sussex; sire, “ Cad- 
borough.” 

Sussex Heifers in-milk or in-calf above Two and not exceeding Three 

Years-old. 

Alfbed Agate, West Street, Horsham: Fibst Pbize, 15?., for “ Adelaide 
6th,” 2 years, 9 months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, 
“Alfred 2nd ” (177); dam, “ Adelaide 3rd” (1372) by “ Alfred” (152). 

Edwabd and Alfbed Stanfobd, Eatons, Ashurst, Steyning: Second Pbize, 
10?., for “ Rosedew 2nd ” 2 years, 11 months, 2 days-old, in-calf; bred 
by themselves; sire, “ Dorchester.” 

Sussex Yearling Heifers^ above One Year and not exceeding Two 

Years-old. 

Alfbed Agate, West Street, Horsham: Fibst Pbize 10?., for “Gentle,” 
1 year, 10 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by Mr. W. Larking, Ashdown 
House, East Grinstead; sire, “Frankenstein” (181); dam, “Gentle,” 
by “ l^ndgate Berry.” ^ 

Chableb Child, Park House, Slinfold, Horsham^ Second Pbize, 5?., for 
“Jet,”l year, 7 months, 1 week-old; bred by himself; sire, “Lion” 
(229); dam “Jewel” (1419), by “Baron” (163). 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Bulls above One Tear-old. 

Jebixuh James Colman, {[.P., Carrow House, Norwich, Fibst Pbize, 15?., 
for “Lord John” (340), 2 years, 8 months-old; brea by himself; sire, 
“Powell” (143); dam, “ Daisy 1st, H. 2,” by “ Young Duke ” (234). 
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Hsvrtnr Bibkbeci:, Stoke Holy Cross, Norwich: Second Pbi^ fcr 
“ Beau,** 1 year, 9 months, 8 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by hixnself; sire, 
Norfolk Duke;** dam, Belle,’* by “ Tenant Farmer.** 

Norfolk and Suffolk Polled Cows above Three Tears-old, 

Jbbemxah James Oolman, M.P., Oarrow House, Norwich: Pibst Prize, 15?., 
for “ Fanny ** (A. 9\ 6 years, 10 months, 1 week, 6 days-old, in-milk 
and in-calf; bred by Lord Sondes, Elmham Hall, East Dereham, 
Norfolk; sire, “ Hero 3rd ** (87); dam, ** Madame Freeman.** 

Norfolk and Suffolk PoUed Heifers^ in-mtlk or in-calf not exceeding 
Three Years-old. 

Henby Bibkbeoe, Stoke Holy Gross, Norwich: Fiest Prize, 16?., for 
" Bee,** red, 3 years, 10 months, 2 weeks-old, in-calf; bred by himself; 
sire “ Young Duke ;** dam, “ Thursford,** by “ Tenant Farmer.** 

Welsh Bulls Two Years-old and upwards.* 

Eabl op Cawdor, Stackpole Court, Pembroke: First Prize, 15?., for 
“ Prince of Wales,” black, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 3 days-old; bred 
by Mr. Prosser, Llanrian, Haverfordwest, South Wales; sire, “ Ap- 
Gelertdam, ** Ruth 2nd.** 

John Davies, Alleston, Pembroke: Second Prize, 10?., for “ The Shah,” 
black, 5 years, 6 months, 3 weeks-old ;’* bred by himself; sire, “ Roger 
dam, “ Queen,” by “ Champion.” 

Edward Humphreys, Carnarvon; Third Prize, 5?., for "Douglas,** black, 
3 years, 3 months-old; bred by Mr. C. Parry, Llwyn Ysca, Llandegfan, 

Richard Humphreys, Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire: the Reserve Number^ to 
‘‘ Prince Llewelyn 2nd,’* black, 3 years, 7 months, 4 weeks-old; bred by 
himself; sire, “ Prince of Wales Ist ;** dam, “ Nell,” 

Welsh Bulls under Two Years-old* 

Thomas Jones, Tai Uoha, Hafod Elwy, Cerrig-y-Druidion, Denbighshire : 
First Prize, 16?., for “Prince Al^rt,” black, 1 year, 6 months, 1 
week, 4 days-old; bred by himself. 

Charles Salusbury Mainwabing, Llaethwryd, Corwen, Denbighshire ; 
Second Prize, 10?., for “ Gemmi,” black, 1 year, 7 months, 1 week, 
6 days-old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Lknrwst; dam, “ Dairy.” 

Richard Humphreys, Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire: Third Prize, 5?., for 
“ Prince of Wales 2nd,” black, 1 year, 9 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old ; 
bred by himself; dam, “ Pegan.” 

John Griffiths, Penal^court, Tenby, Pembrokeshire: the Reserve Number^ 
to, “ Hobart Pasha,*^ black, 1 year, 8 months, 1 week, 6 dayfv-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “ The Shahdam “ Lovely,” by “ Billy.” 

Welsh CowSy in-MiUc or in-Calf Three Yeare^dtd and upwards.* 

Richard Humphreys, Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire: First Prise, 15?., for 
“Black Queen,” black, 7 years, 1 month. 2 weeks, 1 day-old, iu-oalf; 
bred by himself; dam, “Jenny:” add Broond Pbob, 101, for 
“Duch^” black, 5 years, 3 weeks, 2 days-old, ln-o«df; bred by him¬ 
self; sire, “ Prince of Wales Ist^” dam, “Jenny.” 
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John Waltbss, Molfre Isa, Carmarthen: Thied Pbikb, 6/,, for “ Owiten,” 
black, 6 years, 5 months-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred by himself; sire, 
“ King Tom.” 

William Evans, Posty, Bletherstone, Narberth, Pembrokeshire: the Bemvt 
Number^ to “ Curlen 2nd,” black, 6 years, 2 months-old, in-calf; bred 
by Mr. G. Evans, Bletherstone, Narberth; sire, “ Billy of Bowston 
dam, ** Curlen,” by " Lydstep.” 

Wehh Heifers^ ifhMilk or in^Oalf under Three Teare^ld^^ 

Fbakois Gbiffith Jonbs, Oiltalgarth, Bida, Merionethshire: First Pbizb, 15f., 
for Black Queen,” black, 2 years, 7 months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred 
by himself; dam by “ Fron Goch Simon.* 

John Davies, Alleston, Pembroke: Second Pbizb, lOf., for ^Princess,” 
black, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 2 days-old, in-calf; bred by himself; 
sire, “ The Shahdam, " Countess,” by " Bogerand Thtod Pbizb, 
5f., for Favourite” black, 2 years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 5 days-old, 
in-calf; bred by himself; sire, " The Shahdam, “ Flower,” by 
“ Roger.” 

Riohabd Humphbets, Beddgelert: the Beeerve dumber, to his black, 
2 years, 6 months, 8 weeks-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Prince 
LlewelynIstdam, “Nancy.” 

Longhorn Butte of any age.* 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham : Fmsr 
Pbizb, 15f., for “ Conqueror 8rd,” brindle and ^white, 5 years, 11 
months, 3 weeks old; bred by himself; sire, “ Young Conqueror ;* dam, 
“Lady.” 

Samuel Fobrest, The Chase, Kenilworth, Warwickshire: Second Pbizb, 
lOf., for “ Sirius,” brindle and white, 8 years, 4 months, 3 weeks, 2 days- 
old ; bred by Mr. J. H. Burbeiy, Montague House, Kenilworth; sire, 
“ Crown Prince dam, “ Star,” by “ The Baron.” 

Bichabd Hall, Boro’ Fields, Walton, Burton-on-Trent; Thibd Prize, 52., 
for “‘Banger,” red and white, 4 years, 6 months-old; bred by Mr. Batch- 
well, Knowle, Birmingham; sire, “ Twopennyd^, “ Lady Arden,” 
by “ Rockingham.” 

William John Legh, M.P., Lyme Park, Dislev, Cheshire: the Bemrve 
Number^ to “ Lord Damley,” brindle and white, 1 year, 11 months- 
old ; bred by the Duke of Buckingham; sire, “ Conqueror 3rddam, 
“ Duchess,” by “ Boycott.” 

Longhorn Oowe^ inrJlilh or in-Ckdf Three Teare^oU or upmrde.* 

Willum Gray Farmer, Hinckley, Leicestershire: First Prize, 152., for 
“ Spring Flower,” dirk red, 4 years, 6 months-old, in-milk; bred by 
himself. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham: Second 
Pbizb, 102., for “ Wild Rose,” brindle and white, 8 years, 6 months, 
1 week, 2 ^ys-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Conquerordam. 
« Wildfire,” by “Boycott.” 

Samovl Fobbbst, The Chasdf Kenilworth, Warwickshire: Third Fbudb, 52., 

‘ for Lady,” white, 7 vears, 3 months, 5 daya-old, in-milk and in-calf: 
bred Mr. J. H. Burbeiy, Montague House, Kenilworth; sire ** Earl 
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of U^n dam, “ Beauty 2 nd,” by “ The Baronand the Be$erve 
Number^ to “ Strawbeny,** white and brindle, 8 years, 2 months, 3 
weeks, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. J. H. Berbery; sire, ‘^Earl of 
Upton 4thdam, “ Ck>w 8 lip 2na^ by “ The Baron.” 

Longhorn Eeifers, in-Milk or in-Calf under Three Yeare^oUL^ 

Bighabd Hall, Boro’ Fields, Walton, Burton-on-Trent: First Prize, 15f., 
for “ Pride of the Park,” brindle and white, 2 years, 2 months-old, in- 
calf ; bred by Mr. N. E. Taverner, Upton Park, Nuneaton; sire, 
“ Brindled Boydam, “ Beauty,” by Mr. Chapman’s “ Wild Bull.” 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Stowe, Buckingham: Second 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Countess of Temple,” brindle and white, 2 years, 10 
months, 4 days-old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, “ Conqueror 3rd 
dam, “ Lady Mary,” by “ Young Conqueror.” 

Biohabd Hall, Boro* Fields, Walton: Third Prize, 52., for “ Weston’s 
Farewell,” red and white, 2 years, 2 months, 3 weeks, 1 day-old, in-calf; 
bred by Mr. Berry, Stoke Golding, Nuneaton; sire, “ Royal Duke of 
Upton letdam, “ Damsel,” by “ Upton Hero.” 

Ayrshire Bulla of any Age.* 

John Hungerford Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leominster, Herefordshire: 
First Prize, 152., for “ Rotet Bums,” red and white, 3 years, 2 months, 
4 days-old; bred by himself; dam, Daisy.”} 

James Firth Crowthkr, Knowle Grove, Mirfield, Yorkshire: Second 
Prize, 102., for his red and white, 2 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred 
by Mr. Struchun, Lochgreen, Denny. 

John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, Lanarkshire : Third Prize, 
62., for " Wellington,” brown and white, 2 years, 3 months, 2 weeks, 
6 days-old; br^ by Mr. W. Cochran, Grange Farm, Eaglesham, 
Renfrew. 


Ayrshire Covos or Heifers in^Milk or in-Calf * 

Alexander CA 88 EI 4 S, Border Farm, Gay ton, Neston, Cheshire: First Prize, 
152., for ** Jeanie,” white and red, about 5 years old, in-calf; breeder 
unknown. 

Arthur Woods, The 'V^ilderness, Walton-on-the-Hill, Aintree, Liverpool: 
Second Prize, 102., for ** Benutyf red and white ; age and bi^er 
unknown; in-milk and in-calf; calved Mardi 7,1877. 

John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, Lanark: Third Prize 52., foi^ 
** Beauty,” brown, about 5 years, 3 months-old, in-calf; bred by Mr. J. 
Brown, Blacklaw, Stewarton, Ayrshire. 

Arthur Woods, The Wildomess, Walton-on-the-MUl, Aintree: the Reserve 
Number, to ** Daisy,” red and white, in-milk and UMalf; age and 
breeder unknown. 

PoUed OaUomy Bulls of any Age.^ 

George Graham, Oakbank, Longtown, Cumberland : First Prize, 152.. for' 
^Yiacount Preston ” (1008), black, 2 years, 5 months, 1 week, 1 day-^ 
old; bred by Mr. J. Grahw, Paroelstovn, Longtown; sire, ** Sim oT 
Whitram ” (562); dam, « Semiramis 4th^ (1422X by « Willie of .West- 
bum Plat” (523). 
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Jaites Graham, Paroelstown, LoRgtown: Sboonb Pbuss;, X0{.» for ^ 81m of 
Whitram ” (562), black, 4 years, 8 months, 4 weeks, I day-old; bred hy 
Mr. J. Cunningham, Tarbreoob, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbright; sire, ** Pre¬ 
tender” 617; dam, “ Lady Stanley** (1672). 

\Potted Galloway Cows or Heifers in^Milh or in-Calf 

James Cunningham, Tarbreoob, Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbright: First Prize, 
16Z., for “ Lady Stanley 3rd** (2861), black, 2 years, 3 months, 8 days- 
old, in-calf; bred by himself; ; sire, ** Pretender** (617); dam, “ Lady 
Stanley **: and Second Prize, 10 ?., for “ Bridesmaid ** (1674), black, 6 
years, 6 months, 2 weeks, 1 day-old, in-milk and in-calf; bred by himself; 
sire, « Observer ** (728) ; dam, " Mary 2nd ** (1671), by « Balig** (729): 
and Third Prize, 6 ?., for “ Lady Stanley 2nd** (2868), black, 3 years, 
1 month, 2 weeks, 3 daysK>ld, in-milk and in-^f; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Pretender ” (617); dam, “ Lady Stanley ** (1670). 

James Graham, Parcelstown, Longtown, Cumberland« the Reserve Number, 
to “ Maid Marian 7th ** (2609), black, 2 years, 5 months, 2 weeks, 1 day- 
old, in-calf; bred by himself; sire, ** Sim of Whitram ** (662) ; dam, 
“ Marian Ramsey ** (1330), by “ Willie of Westburnflat ’* (23). 

Pairs of Dairy Cows in-MiUc.* 

Richard Stratton, The Duffryn, New|wrt, Monmouthshire: First Prize, 

302., for his roan Shorthorns, “ Fairy Queen,** 6 years, 6 months-old; 
sire, “Reflector** (27,259); dam, “Fairy,** by “Orontes** (24,696); 
and “ Alice,** 8 years, 4 months-old; sire, “ Orontes ** (24,695); dam, 
“ Fairy ;** both bred by himself. 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, near Manchester: Second 
Prize, 202., for “ Rose ** and “ B^uty,** red and white; ages and breeders 
unknown. 

-John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, Lanark: Third Prize, 102., 
for his brown and white Ayrshires; about 4 years, 3 months-old; 
breeders unknown. 

The Stand Stud Company : the Reserve Number, to “ Dairymaid ** and 
“ Milkmaid,** roan; ages and breeders unknown. 

Dairy Cows in-Milk.* 

James Firth Crowther, Knowle Grove, Mirfield, Yorkshire; First Prize, 

152., for his roan Yorkshire, in-calf,; age and breeder unlmown. 

The Stand Stud Company, Stand, Whitefield, Manchester: Second Prizs, 

102., for “ Buttercup,** red and white, Yorkshire, in-milk; age and breeder 
unknown. 

John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, Lanark: Third Prize, 52., 
for “ Dandy,** white, Ayrshire, about 6 years, 2 months-old, in-milk; 
bred by* Mr. Robert Dixson, Dodside, Meams, Renfrew. 

John Grant Morris, AUerton Priory, Woolton, Liverpool; the Reserve 
Number, to “ Beauty,** black and whiter Kerry, about 12 years-old, 
in-milk; breeder unbiown. 
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SHEEP. 

Leicester Shearling Bam. 

Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick, Yorksliire: Fibst 
Pbize, 20L, for his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself. 

Geobqe Tubneb, jun., Thorpelands, Northampton: Second Fbize, lOZ., for 
his 1 year, 8 months, 2 weeks-old: bred by himself. 

John Bobton, Manor House, Barton-le-Street, Malton, Yorkshire: Thibd 
Pbizb, 64 for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Bobebt Wabd Cbesswell, Bavenstone, Ashby-de-la-Zouch: Reserve Number^ 
to his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Leicester Bam of any age. 

John Bobton, Manor House, Barton-le-Street: Fibst Fbize, 20Z., for his 
Shears, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Geobqe Tubneb, jun., Thorpelands: Second Fbize, 10?., for his 3 years, 
3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John Bobton: Thibd Fbize, 5?., for his 3 years 4 months-old; bred by 
himself. 

Thomas Mabbis, Croxton, TJlceby, Lincolnshire: the Reserve Number, to his 
2 years, 4 months, 1 week-old ; bred by himself. 

Leicester Shearling Ewes, Pens of Five. 

The Emioutobs of the late Fbanois Jordan, Eastbum, Driffield, York¬ 
shire : First Fbize, 15?., for their 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by them¬ 
selves. 

William Bbown, High Gate House, Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, Yorkshire: 
Second Fbize, 10?., for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by 
himself. 

Geobqe Tubneb, jun., Thorpelands: Third Fbize, 6?., for his 1 year, 
8 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Teasdale Hilton Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick: the Reserve 
Number, to his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Border Leicester Shearling Bam.* 

James Melvin, Bennington Ratho, Wilkieston, Mid-Lothian: Fibst Fbizs, 
20?., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself: and Second Prize, 
10?., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Richard Twebdib, The' Forest, Catterick, Yorkshire: Third Prize, oh, 
for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Richard Tweedie : the Reserve Number, to his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks- 
old ; bred by himself. 

Border Leicester Bam of any other Age.* 

Richard Tweedie, The Forest, Catterick, Yorkshire: First Prize, 204 for 
his ^ Fits James,” 4 years, 3 months, 2 Iveeks-old; bred by himself: 
sire, ‘‘Sir James;” dam, by “Sir Samuel” 
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Border Leicester Shearling JButei^ Fern of FiveJ*^ 

Bichabd Twbedie, The Forest, Oatterick : Fibst Fbize, 151^ for bin 
1 year, 3 months, 2 we6k8M)ld; bred by himself: and Ssoohd Pb]ze» 
for his 1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks old; bred by himsdf. 

James Melvin, Bennington Ratho, Wilkieston, Mid-Lothian: Tiuan Fbize, 

51., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Bichabd Tweedie, The Forest: the Seserve JVumber, to his 1 year, 8 
months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Cotewold Sdmrling Bams. 

John Gillett, Oaklands, Gharlbury, Oxfordshire: Fibst Fbize, 201, for his 
1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John James Godwin, Troy Farm, Somerton, Deddington, Oxfordshire: 
Second Prize, 102., for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weekfH>ld; bred by 
himself. 

John Gillett : Third Prize, 62., for his 8 years, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; 
bred by himself. 

Thomas Brown, Marham Hall, Downham Market: the Beserve Number, to 
his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Cotsvaold Bams of any other Age. 

Samuel Smith, Somerton, Deddington, Oxfordshire: First Prize, 202., for 
his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

John James Godwin, Troy Farm: Second Prize, 102., for his 3 years> 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Bussell Swanwick, the Boyal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester: Third 
Prize, 52., for his 2 years, 5 months-old; bred by himself: and the 
Beserve Number, to his 2 years, 5 months-old; bred by himselL 

Coiswold Shearling Etees, Pens of Five. 

Egbert Jacobs, Signett Hill, Burford, Oxfordshire: Fibst Prize, 152., for 
his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John James Godwin, Troy Farm, Somerton, Deddington, Oxfordshire: 
Second Fbize, 102., for his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old ;'bied by 
himself. 

John Gillett, Oaklands, Charlbury, Oxfordshire: Third Fbize, 52., for his 

1 year, 4 months. 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Bobert Jacobs, Signett Hill : the Beserve Number, to his 1 year, 4 months, 

2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Lincoln Shearling Bams. 

Arthur Garfit, Soothem, Lincoln: First Prize, 202., f<R his 1 vear, 
4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself: and Second Fbizb, 101, for 
his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas Cartwbiobt, Dunston Pillar, Sleaford, Lincolnshire: Tribd Frizb,, 

52., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

R(»ibt Wbiqht, NoctonHeai&, Lincoln s the Beserve Number to his 1 year,. 
4 months-old; bred by bimself. 
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Uneoln Borne ofamy other Age. 

Hekbt 8mitb, Tbe Grove, Oropwell Butler, Bingbam, Nottingbamehire: 
Fib«e Prize, 20 Z^ for “ Hermit,*’ 3 years, 4 months-old; bred Mr. T. 
Gasswell, Pointon, Falkingbam. 

Robert Wbight, Nocton Heath, Lincoln: Secoot Prize, lOZ., for bis 4 years, 
4 months-old; bred by tbe late Mr. Kemp, Thurlby Change, Alford. 

John Psabs, Mere, Lincoln: Third Prize, 6Z., for bis 3 years, 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

Lincoln Shearling Etoee^ Pens of Five. 

John Pears, Mere, Lincoln: First Prize, 15Z., for his 1 year, 4 months- 
old ; bred by himself. 

Qhomas Cartwright, Dunston Pillar, Sleaford, Lincolnshire: Segond Prize, 
lOZ., for his 1 year, 4 monlhs-old; bred by himself. 

Robert Wright, Nocton Heath, Lincoln: Third Prize, 5Z., for his 1 year, 
4 months-old; bred by himself. 

William and Henry Duddinq, Panton House, Wragby, Lincolnshire: the 
Beeerve Number^ to their 1 year, 3 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by them¬ 
selves. 


Oxfordshire Down Shearling Bams. 

Frederick Street, Somersham Park, St Ives, Hunts: First Prize, 20Z., 
for his 1 year, 5 months-old; bred by himself. 

John Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury: Second Prize, lOZ., for 
“The Earl of B^consfield,” about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred 
by himself; sire, “Freelandand Third Prize, 5Z., for “Royal Liver- 
pool,” abont 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himKlf; sire, 
“Freeland.” 

Albert Brassey, Heytbrop Park, Chipping Norton: the Beserve Ntmher, 
to his 1 year, 5 month^ld; bred by himself. 

Oxfordshire Down Bams of any other Age. 

A. F. Milton Deuce, Twelve Acres, Eynsham, Oxon: First Pbizs, 20Z., for 
“Campsfield,” 3 years, 5 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “Long- 
land and Second Prize, lOZ., for “ l^eeland 2nd,** 2 years, 5 months- 
old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Burghfield.” 

Fbeuebick Street, Somersham Park, St Ives, Hunts: Third Prize, 5Z., for 
his 2 years, 5 months-old; bred by himselL 

Albert Brassey, Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire: the Beeerve 
Number, tp ^ 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himselt 

Oxfordshire Down Sheading Ewes, Pens of FSm. 

George Adams, Pidnell Farm, Farin^on, Berkshire: First Prize, 16Z., for 
his 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

JcMN* Treadwell, Upper Winchendon, AyAsbury, Bucks; Seoohd Pbub, 
lOZ., for his about 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by hims^f* 
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A. F. Milton Dbuok, Twelre Acres, Eynsham, Oxon: Tamo Pbxze, 
for his 1 year, 5 months-old; bred by himself. 

Albert Bbasbet, Heythrop Park: the Reserve Number, to his 1 year, 5 
months-old; bred by himself. 

Southdoum Sheading Bams. 

Sib Nicholas William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon: First 
Prize, 202., for his 1 year, 4 month^ld; bred by himself. 

William Riqden, Hove, Brighton: Second Prize, 101., for his 1 year, 4 
months-old; bred by himself. 

Sir Nicholas William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland: Third Prize, 62., 
for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred % himself. 

John and Alfred He asm an, Angmering, Arundel, Sussex: the Reserve 
Number j to their 1 year, 6 mouths-old; bred by themselves. 

Southdown Bams of any other Age. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk: First Prize, 202., for 
his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself: and Second Prize, 102., 
for his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

George Jonas, Ickleton, Great Chesterford, Cambs.: Third Prize, 52., for 
his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester: the 
Reserve Number, to his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Southdoum Shearling Ewes, Pens of Five. 

Sm Nicholas William Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, Berk¬ 
shire : First Prize, 152., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

H.R.H. THE Prince op Wales, KG., Sandringham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk : 
Second Prize, 102., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by His Royal 
Highness. 

Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk: Third Prize, 62., for 
his 1 year, 4 months-old; br^ by himself. 

Jeremiah James Colman, M.P., Carrow House, Norwich: the Reserve Num- 
her, to his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 


Shropshire Sheading Bams. 

EDbenry Townshend, Caldicote Hall, Nuneaton, Warwickshire: First Prize, 
202., for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “ Example.” 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks: Second Prize, 102., for his 
1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself. 

Thomas James Mansell, Dudmaston Lodge: Third Prize, 62., Ibr his 
1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Lord Obesham, Latimer, Ohisham: the Reserve Number, to his l*y^» 
8 months-old; bred by himself; sire, ** Marquis of Bute.^’ 
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Shropehire Bcme of any other Age. 

Tboxas Maksell, Ercall Park, Wellington, Salop: Fibbt Pbizx, 202., ior his 

2 years, 4 months-old; br^ by himself. 

HekbtTowkshend, Caldicote Hall, Nuneaton, Warwickshire: Seookd Pbizb, 

102., for his 2 years, 4 months-old; bred by himself; sire, ** Sample.” 

Feancis Baoh, Onibury, Craven Arms, Salop: Thibd Peizk, 62., for his 

3 years, 3 months, 8 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Shropshire Shearling Ewes, Pens of Five. 

Lobd Cheshav, Latimer, Ohesham: First ^Pbize, 152., for his 1 year, 3 
months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Francis Bach, Onibury, Craven Arms: Second Prize, 102., for his 1 year, 
3 months, 3 weeks^ld; bred by himself. 

Thomas Nook, Sutton Maddock, Shifnal, Salop: Third Prize, 62., for his 
1 year, 3 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “ John Evan’s 
No. 11.” 

John Edward Farmer, Felton, Ludlow, Salop: the Reserve Number, to his 

1 year, 4 months, 1 week-old; bred by himself. 

Hampshire and other Short-wooUed Shearling Bams. 

Alfred Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisbury, Wilts: First Prize, 202., for 
his Hampshire Down, 1 year, 4 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself: 
and Second Prize, 102., for his Hampshire Down, 1 year, 4 months, 

2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Henry Lambert, Abin^n Park, Cambridge: the Reserve Nurnber, to his 
Hampshire Down, aTOut 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by Messrs. Bussell, 
Horton Kirby, Hartford. 

Hampshire and other Short-woolled Bams of any other Age. 

John and Matthew Arnold, Westmeon, Petersfield, Hants: First Prize, 

202., for their Hampshire Down, “ Lord Salisbury,” 2 years, 6 months-old; 
bred by themselves; sire, ** Bandy Bulbridge.” 

Henry Lambert, Abington Park, Cambridge: Second Prize, 102., for his 
Hampshire Down, about 2 years, 4 monms-old; bred by Messrs. Bussell, 
Horton Kirby, Dartford. 

Alfred Morrison, Fonthill House, Tisbury, Wilts: Third Prize, 62., for 
his Hampshire Down, 2 years, 4 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by him^f. 

Hampshire and other Short-wooUed Shearling Ewes, Pens of I%ve. 

John A. and Thomas Palmer, Cliddesden, Basingstoke, Hants: First Prize, 

162., for their Hampshire Down, 1 year, 6 months-old; bred hj them¬ 
selves. 

Jonathan Bigo, Wrotham Hill Park, Sevenoaks, Kent: Sboomd Pbizb, 102., 
for his Hampshire Down, 1 year, 5 months, 1 week-old; bred by him¬ 
self. 

William Parsons, Monk Sherborne, Basingstoke, Hampshire: Third Prize, 

52., for Ms Hampshire Down, 1 year, 4 Months, 3 weeks-old; bred 
himself. 
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Hskby Lahbxbt, Abington Park, Cambridge: the Beserve NunAer^ to bis 
Hampshire Down, 1 year, 4 months, 2 weeks^ld; bied by himself. 

Cheviot Shearling Bams,^ 

Thomas Elliott, Hindhope, Jedburgh, Boxburghshire: Eibbt Piuxs, 101., for 
his 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself, 

Bobebt Shobtbbsd, Attonbum, Kelso, Boxburgbshire: Seooki) Pbbsb, 51., 
for his 1 year, 2 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John Bobson, Birness, Otterbum, NorthumberTand: Thibd Pbizb, 31., for 
“Mastermece,” 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself; sire, **Homy:** 
and the Beserve Bumher, to his 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by himself. 

Chevioi Sams of any other age.^ 

Thomas Elliott, Hindhope, Jedburgh, Boxburgbshire: Fibst Pbtzb, 101., 
for bis 3 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself: and Second 
Pbize, 51., for his 3 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

John Bobson, Bimess, Otterbum, Northumberland: Thibd Pbize, 81., for 
“ The Nobleman,** 2 years, 3 months-old; bred by himself; sire, “ The 
Gentleman :** and the Reserve Number^ to Homy,** 3 years, 2 months, 
2 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, “llie Gentleman.** 

Cheviot Shearling Ewes, Pens of Five,* 

Thomas Elliott, Hindhope, Jedburgh, Boxburgbshire: Fibst Pbizb, 101., 
for his 1 year, 2 mont^ 2 weeks^ld; bred by himself. 

John Bobson, Bimess, Otterbum, Northumberland: Second Pbizb, 51., for 
his 1 year, 2 months, 2 week^ld; bred by himself; sire, ‘‘Homy.** 

Blackfaced Mountain Shearling Bams.^ 

William Hindson, Sleddale Hall, Shan, Westmoreland: Fibst Pbize, 101., 
for “Prince,** 1 year, 3 months-old; bred by Mr. G. Oarruthers, Gale 
Hall, Penrith. ' 

Cbbistopheb Abmstbong, Ashgillside, Alston, Cumberland: Second Pbize, 

51., for “Mountain Heather,” 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by 
himself. 


Blackfaced Mountain Bam of any other Age* 

William Hindsok, Sleddale Hall, Shap, Westmoreland: Fibst Pbize, 101., 
for “ Bishop,” 4 years, 8 mon&s-old; breeder unknown. 

Cbbistopheb Abmstbong, Ashgillside, Alston, Cumberland: Second Peoss, 

51., for “ Champion,” 2 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Blackfaced Shearling Ewes^ Pens of Five,* 

Chbistdpbeb Abmstbong, AshgiUside, Alston, Cumberland: Fibst Pbize, 

101., for his 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; Ined by himseH 

Herdmck Shearling Bams,* 

Bdwabd Nelson, Gatesgarth, Buttermere, Cockermouth, Cumberiand: Fibst 
Pbizb, 101., for “Dark 1 year,4 months-old; brad 1^hfinself; sire, 

“Toby Stuart.** 
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Gsobgi Bbowxx, Troutbeck, Windennere, WeBtmoreland: Seoohb Pbizs, 5Z., 
for his 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

WlXjdiUX Leathbs, Lamplngh Hall, Cockermonth: the Reserve Number^ to 
^^Blakefell,’* 1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Herdwick Bams of any other Age.^ 

Edward Nblsok, Oatesgarth, Buttermere, Cockermonth: First Prize, lOZ., 
for " Toby Stuart,” 8 years, 2 months-old; bred by himself; sire, ** Gates- 
garth Bo^le.” 

William Leathbs, LampluEh Hall: SBooin) Prizb, 6?., for "Frederick,” 

8 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Georob Brownb, Trontbeck: Third Prizb, 3?., for his 3 years, 2 months, 

2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Serdwich Shearling Ewes^ Pens of Five.* 

Gborob Browne, Trontbeck, Windermere: First Prize, 10?., for his about 
1 year, 2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Edward Nelson, Gatesgarth, Buttermere, Cockermonth: Second Prizb, 5?., 
for his 1 year, 1 month, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Lonl Shearling Bams.* 

John Green and Son, Low House Farm, Bilsden, near Leeds: First Prize, 
10?., for " Airedale Hero,” 1 year, 8 months, 1 week-old; bred by Mr. 
J. Widdop, Howden, Leeds. 

Georoe Dewhurst, Townsend Fold Farm, Bawtenstall, Lancashire: Second 
Prize, 61.. for his 1 year, 3 months, 1 week-old; bred by Mr. J. Smith, 
North Villa, Keighley. 

Lonh Bams of any other Age.* 

John Green and Son, Low House Farm, Silsden, Leeds: First Prize, 10?., 
for their 2 years, 2 months,3 weeks-old; bred by Mr. J. M. Green, Black- 
hill, Keighley. 

Georgb Dewhurst, Townsend Fold Farm: Second Prize, 5?., for his 3 years, 
4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Lank Shearling FkoeSy Pens of Five.* 

John Grbbn and Son, Low House Farm: First Prizb, 10?., for their 1 year, 

3 months-old; br^ by themselyes. 

Gborob Dewhurst, Townsend Fold Farm, Bawtenstall: SpcoND Prizb, 5?., 
for his 1 year, 4 months-old; bred by himself. 

Carnarvon Shearling Bams.* 

Guffith Jones, Wrexham Street, Mold, Flintshire: First Prizb, 10?., for 
" Prince,” 1 year, 2 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himsdfl 

Edward Thomas, Pen isa-r* Waen, Trefnant,fe'lintshire: Second Prub, 
for his about 1 year, 3 months-old; fared by Mr. D. Boberts, Pentrul^dd, 
Trefnant. 
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Cbmarvon Bam of any other 

Thomas Bobbbts, Castell, Bangor, Carnarvonshire: Fibst Fbisb, 10?., for his 
8 yean, 2 months, 2 weekMld; bred by Mr. B. Jcmes, Dolgun, Oapel 
Curig. 

Griffith Jones, Wrexham Street, Mold: Seoond Fkizs, 5?., for ^^Sam,” 
8 years, 2 months, 2 weeks-old \ bred by himself. 

Edwabd Thomas, Pen isa-i’ Waen: the Beserve Number^ to his about 4 years 
2 months-old; breeder nnknown. ^ 

Carnarvon Shearling Ewee, Pen$ of FiveJ* 

Biohabd James, Duffryn Aar, Llanrwst, Denbigh: Fibst Pbizb, 10?., for his 
1 year, 4 months-old; bred by hinuelf: and Second Pbizi!^ 5?., for his 

1 year, 4 weeks-old; bred by himself. 

Gbifftth Jones, Wrexham Street, Mold: the Beserve Nimher ^ to his 1 year, 

2 months, 2 weeks-old; bred by himself. 


PIGS. 

Large White Breed—Boare above Twdve Monthe eld. 

The Eabl of Ellesmebe, Worsley Hall, Manchester : Fibst Pbuse, 10?., for 
his boar; age and br^er unknown. 

Biohabd Elmhibst Dugkebikg, Northorpe: Second Pbizb, 6?., for^^Cnlti- 
vator,” 3 years, 1 month, 3 weeks-old; bred l^ himself. 

The Eabl of Ellesmebe, Worsley Hall: the Beeerve Number, to his boar; 
age and breeder unknown. 

Large White Breedr-^Pene of Three Breeding Sow Pig$. 

The Eabl of Ellesmebe, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Fibst Pbize, 10?., for 
his 5 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by himself; sire, ^ Young Mad¬ 
man;” dam, Lancashire Las and Second Pbize, 5?., for his 5 months, 
8 weeks, 4 ^ys-old; bred by himself; sire, Young Madmandam, 
** Lancashire Lass.” 

John Oodtbet, Wigston Parva, Hinckley, Leicestershire: the Beeerve Num^ 
her, to his 5 months, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; dam, Car 
Head.” 


Large White Breed^Breeding Sows* 

The Eabl of Ellesmebe, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Fibst Pbize, 10?., for 
his breeding sow; age and brmer unknown: and Second PBum, 5?., for 
his 1 year, 10 months, 8 weeks 8 days-old; bred by himself; sire, ^ Old 
Madmandam by ** Yorkshire Qeio ” 

Pbtbb Eden, Cross Lane, Seftford, Man(dieiter: the Beeerve thmiber, to 
^Gipsy.” 2 years, 6 months, 5days*old; heed by himsdf; sire^ ^Game 
Boydam, ** Sister to Acorn,” by John Bull. 
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SmUl White Breed—Boars above Six and no/ exceeding Twdoe 
MoiUhs old. 


Ths Eabl of ELLE8ia&BE, Worslay Hall, Manchester: Fibst Pbi 2 b, 10 ?^ for 
his 11 months, 3 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by himself; sire, **xL/* 
dam, "Queen of Worsley.** 

LibutbkanisCIolohbl Bbtak G. D. Oookb, Golomendy, Mold: Sboond Pbxzb, 
5L, for " Emperor,” 10 months, 5 days^ld; bred by himself; sire^ " Little 
Johndtun, " O^tria.’ 

Thomas Nicholson, 100, Lowther Street, Groves, York: the Beserve Number, 
to "King Lear,” 10 months, 3 weeks-old; bred by himself; sire, " Fair 
Playdfun, “ Duchess.” 

Small White Breed—Boars above Twdve Months cid. 

Ths Eabl of Ellbsmebe, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Fibst Pbize, 10?., for 
his 1 year, 10 months-old; bred by himself; sire, " XLdam, by " Ghune- 
cockand Second Pbize, 6?., for his 3 years-old; br^ by himself 

Richaed Elmhibst Duokbbino, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey: the Beserve 
Number, to "Bruce,” 1 year, 9 months, 3 weeks, 2 days-old; bred by 
himself. 

Small While Breed—Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs. 

The Eabl of Radnob, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts: P^t Pbize, 10?., 
for his 4 months, 1 week, 4 days-old; bred by himself; sire," Warwick 
dam, " Cathrane,” by " ColeshilL” 

Abthub Gabdek Lockwood, Chester : Second Pbize, 5?., for his 5 months, 

2 weeks, 4 days-old; br^ by himself. 

The T'iART. of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: the Beserve Number, 
to his 5 months, 2 weeks, 4 days-old; bred by himself; sire^ " Young 
XL;” dam, " Pride of the Tillage.” ^ 

Small White Breed--Breeding Sotes. 

Richard Elmhibst Duckebing, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey, Lincolnshire: 
First Prize, 10?., for " Princess,” 2 years, 10 months, 2 weeks-old; bred 
by himself. 

The Eabl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: Second Pips, 6L, for 
his 1 year, 4 months, 3 days-old, in-pig; bred by himself; sire, " XL 
dam, "B^utyand the Beserve Number, to his 1 year, 10 months, 2 
weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; sire, " Prince;” dam, " Princess.” 

Small Slack Breed-^Boars oibove Six and not exeeeding Twelve 
Months old. ^ 

Gboboe Mumfobd Sekton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich, Suffolk: First Pbize, 
10?., for “^opMiwyer,” 10 months, 1 day-K)ld; bred hg himself; sire) 
" Prodigal;” dam," Sister to Lady Love,” by " Gladiateurand S^nd 
P amB,^for"EingofTrump6,” llmo]|ih8,6dayB-^ brodl^hiixisdf; 
sire, "King of Diamonds;” diui^ " Spinaway,” by " Bto Athol** 
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TflovAB Gombsb, Bedclifie, Newton-le-Willows, Laacftshire; the Beserve 
Bumber,to his 11 months, 1 Week-old; bred bvhimself; sire^ ^En¬ 
chanter;” dam, “ Star of Evening 6th,” by ** The. Padre.” 


Small Black Breed—Boars above Twelve Months old* 

Gsobob Muhfobd Sbxtoh, Wherstead Hall, Inewich: Fibst Pbizb, 107., for 
•• Silvio,” 2 years, 1 4 days-old; ored by himself;’ sir^ “Blair 

Athol;” dam, “ Black Diamond Again.” ^ 


SmaU Blade Breed—Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs* 

Gbobge Mumford Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich,: First Prize, 107., for 
“Admirable,” “Beautiful,” and “Perfect,” 4 months,3 weeks, 4 days- 
old; bred by himself; sire, “Prodigal;” dam, “Victoria,” by “Blair 
Athol.” 


SmaU Black Breed—Breeding Sows* 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, 107., for 
his 1 year, 6 months-old; bred by Mr. Sexton,^Wher8tead Hall, Ipsvdch. 

Thomas Comber, Bedcliffe, Newton-le-Willows: Second Prize, 67., for “ Star 
of Evening 7th,” 1 year, 1 month, 3 days-old, in-pig; bred by himself; 
sire, “ The Padredam, “ Star of Evening 7th,” by “ The Parson.” 

George Mumford Sexton, Wherstead Hall, Ipswich: the Reserve Number^ 
to “Lady Gplightly,” 1 year, 4 months, 6 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Prince Charlie;” ^im, “ Apology,” by “ Adventurer.” 


Berkshire Breed—Boars above Six and under Twdve Months old* 

Arthur Stewart, Saint Bridge Farm, Gloucester: First Prize, 107., for 
“ Crown Prince 4th,” 9 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “ Boyal;” dam, “ Princess,” by “ Sampson.” 

Sir Nicholas W. THROcfcMORTON, Bart., Buckland, Farin^on, Berkshire: 
Second Prize, 67., for his II mouthy 3 weeks, 1 day-old; bred by him- 
sdf; sire, “ Pudgson;” dam, “Sleeping Bess,” by “ Hewer.” 

Heber Humfret, Kingstone Farm, Shrivenham, Berks: the Reserve Number, 
to “ Mayfair,” 8 months, 3 weeks, 6 days-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Mayflowerdam, “ No. 446 B,” by “ Tannerson.” 

Berkshire BreedSoars above Twdve Months old* 

William Hewer, Sevenhampton, Highworth, Wiltshire: First Prizb, 107L, 
for “ Hopewell,’* 1 year, 6 mouthy 4 days-old; bred by himself; rire, 
“ Union Jack 2nd f dam, “ Hyacinth,” by “ Wallaci.” 

Heber Humfret, Kingstone Farm, Shrivenham: Second Prizx, 51*, for 
“ Windermere,” 2 years, 3 weeks, 3 days-old; bred by himself; sl^ 
“ SmiUiereendam, “ Countess Gloucester,” by “ Lovely Brother ” 

William Hewer, Sevenhampton: the Reserve Number, to “ Unison,” 1 year, 
2 months, 6 days-old; breft by himself; sire^ “Union Jack 2nd;” dam, 
“ Fashion ** hy “ Wallace.” 
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Berkshire Breed—Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs, 

Benjamin St, John Ackers, PrinknasK Park, Painswick, Gloucestershire: 

’ First Prize, lOZ., for his 6 months, 1 week, 5 days-old; bred by himself ; 
sire, “ Hesperian Majordam, “ Fair Flora,” by Blacksmith 2nd.” 

Berkshire Breed—Breeding Sows, 

Lord Clermont, Kavensdale Park, Ne^^ny, Ireland: First Prize, lOZ., for 
his 1 year, 1 week, 4 days-old, in-pig; bred by himself; dam, “Kate,” 
by “ Irish Blacksmith 2ndand Second Prize, 6Z., for “ Octoroon 4 th,” 

1 year, 4 months, 6 days-old, in-pig; bred by himself; sire, “Irii 
Blacksmith;” dam, “ Octoroon 3rd,” by “ Joe Hogg.” 

Sir Nicholas W. Throckmorton, Bart., Buckland, Faringdon, Berks: the 
Heserve Number^ to his 1 year, 3 months, 1 week, 6 days-old, in-pig; bred 
by himself; sire, “ Pudgson;” dam, “ Queen.” 

Other Breeds—Boars above Six and under Twelve Mondis old. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Ehill, Manchester: First Prize, lOZ., for 
his middle breed, white, 11 months, 3 weeks, 5 days-old; bred by himself; 
sire, “Wonder;” dam, by “Pnde of Idle.” 

Other Breeds—Boars above Twelve Months old. 

Samuel Wilson, jun., Tanner’s Farm, Bamsbottom, Lancashire: First 
Prize, lOZ., for “ Bill,” middle breed, white, age not blown; bred by 
Mr. W. Hatton, Adingham, Yorkshire. 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Second Prize, 5Z., for “ Prince 
the 3id ” middle, white, 2 years, 11 months-old; bred by himself; sire, 
“ Young Prince;” dam, by “ Old Prince ”; and the Reserve Number^ to 
“ Star of the East,” middle breed, white with spots, 1 year, 10 months- 
old ; bred by himself; sire, “ Bling;” dam, “ Sunrise,” by “ Major.” 

Other Breeds—Pens of Three Breeding Sow Pigs, 

Bichard Elmhirbt Duckerino, Northorpe, Kirton Lindsey: First Prize, 
lOZ., for his Improved Lincolnshire, white, 5 months, 3 weeks, 6 days- 
old ; bred by himself. 

Other Breeds—Breeding Sows, 

The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester: First Prize, lOZ., for 
his middle breed, white, age and brewer unknown. 

Peter Eden, Cross Lane, Salford, Manchester: Second Prize, 5Z., for 
his “ Queen,” middle breed, white, with spots, 1 year, 11 months, 2 weeks, 

2 days-old; bred by Mr. H. Neild, the Grange Farm, Worsley, Manchester; 
sire, “The Baron;” dam, “Lady Worsley,” by “Velocipede:” and the 
Reserve Number^ to “Shelf,” middle breed, white, age and breeder 
unknown. 
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BUTTER* 

Firkin of fresh. 

William Foden, 65 Regent Road, Salford : Fiest Peize, 5/., 

Gboegb FmoH Jackson, Hatton, Chester: Sboond Peize, Zl , ^ 

William Foden, 65 Regent Road, Salford : Thied Peize, 21. 

Pot or Crock of Webh. 

Miss Jane Lloyd, Rhuallt, St. Asaph : Fiest Prize, 51. 

Thomas Owen, Hendy, Carnarvon : Second Peize, 3?. 

Edwaed Humphebys, RoyEl Hotel, Carnarvon, Thied Peize, 27. 

Pot or Crock of English. 

John Maeson, Acton Trussell, Stafford : Fiest Peize, 51. 

Thomas P. Lyon, Appleton Hall, Warrington : Second Peize, 37. 

William Sheeaton, Broom House, Ellesmere : Thied Peize, 27. 

Firkin, Crock, or Package of Canadian, American or Foreign. 
Bhegon and Co., Oxford Road, Manchester : Fiest Peize, 57. 

William Foden, 65, Regent Road, Salford : Second Peize, 37.; and Thied 
Peize, 27. 

Six Pounds of fresh. 

Chaeles Joseph Butcher, Willaston, Chester : First Prize, 67., and Gold 
Medal to the Dairymaid. 

William Pitt Miller, Merlewood, Grange-over-Sands : Second Prize, 57. 
William Parker, Great Stanney Hall, Chester: Third Prize, 47. 

Lord Chesham, Latimer, Chesham : Fourth Prize, 37. 


CHEESE.* 

Cheshire—Three Cheeses above Fifty pounds weight each, coloured or 

plain. 

William Dudlbston, Donnington, Newport, Salop : First Prize, 207. 
Charles Hilditch, Wardle Old Hall, Nantwich: Second Prize, 157. 
Oeoeoe Cross, Sandiway, Northwich : Third Prize, 107. 

Cheshire—Three Cheeses under Fifty pounds weight each, coloured or 

plain. 

WaLiAM Dudleston, DonAn^n, Newport, Salop: First Prize, 167., and 
Gold Medal for the best lot of Cheese in any of the Classes. 
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Tsomas Hodson Hodsok, Edleston Fann, Nantwich : Second Fbize, lOZ* 

JEuzabeth Williamson, Wallstone Farm, Chorley, Nantwich: Third 
Prize, 5Z. 

Lancashire—Three Cheeses^ any weighty coloured or plain* 
William Kirby, Roseacre, Kirkham: First Prize, 20Z. 

Joseph Haydock, Swift’s House, Heskin, Chorley : Second Prize, 15?. 
Samuel Salthouse, Roseacre, Elirkham : Third Prize, lOZ. 

Any other British Make—Three Cheeses above Fifty pounds weight each* 
John Smith, Neepdown Farm, Thombury, Gloucestershire : First Prize, Ibl * 
W. AND T. Allen, Crookwood, Erckfort, Devizes : Second Prize, lOZ. 
George Gibbons, Tunley Farm, Bath : Third Prize, 51 . 

Any other British Make—Three Cheeses dbove Twenty and under Fifty 
pounds weight each. 

William T. Carrington, Croxden Abbey, Uttoxeter : First Prize, 16Z., 
Joseph Haydock, Swift’s House, Heskin, Chorley : Second Prize, lOZ. 
Aldford Cheese Factory Association, Aldford, Chester : Third Prize, 6Z, 

Canadian, American, or Foreign—Three Cheeses above Forty pounds 
weight each, coloured or plain. 

Hodgson Brothers, 14, Button Street, Liverpool : First Prize, 20Z. ; and 
Second Prize, 15Z. 

Watson, Dunn and Co,, Victoria Street, Liverpool : Third Prize, lOZ. 

HAMS AND BACON.* 

Six British Hams. 

Joseph Kendall, 25, Tancred Road, Liverpool : First Prize, 20Z. 

Steen Brothers, Froyle Street, Londonderry, Ireland : Second Prize, 15Z. 

Six Canadian, American, or Foreign Hams* 

John Taylor Davies, Liverpool : First Prize, 20Z. ; and Second Prize, 15Z. 
Henry Thompson, 9, Elliott Street, Liverpool : Third PrizBi lOZ. 

Three Sides of British Bacon* 

Henry Thompson, 9, Elliot Street, Liverpool : Second Prire, fBZ. 

Joseph Kendall, 25, Tancred Road, Liverpool : Third Prizs, lOZ. 

Three Sides of Canadian, Americm, or Foreign Bacon* 

John Taylor Davies, Liverpool: First Prize, 20Z. ; and Second Prize, 15/. 
JoBN Morrell, Morelands, Birkdide Park, Southp<»rt : Third Prize, lOZ, 
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FAEM PEIZES * 

For (he heet-managed Farms in Lancashire, Cheshire, BeMghshtre, 

Flintshire. 

Sbotion I.— ^Abablb Fabms ^ith at least two-tbirds of their area 
under rotation of cropping. 

Class 1. — Farms of one hundred and fifty acres and upwards in extent, 
Mrs. Helen Birch, NethertOD, Aintree, Liverpool : Prize of 50/. 

Class 2. —Farms above eighty acres in extent, and under one hundied 
and fifty actcs. 

Samuel Cook, Linacre Village, Liverpool : First Prize, 40/. 

Thomas Williamson, Linacre, Liverpool: Second Prize, 20/. 

Class 3. — Farms above forty acres in extent, and under eighty acres, 
Hugh Ainscough, Banks, Southport : Prize, 20/. 

Section II.— Dairy or Stock Farms where the course of cultivation 
is chiefly directed to the production of cheese or butter, or of 
animal food. 

Class 4. —Farms of not less than two hundred acres in ectUnt. 

John Lea, Stapleford Hall, Chester ; Prize, 60/. 

John Bobebtb, Well House, Saltney, Chester; Prize, 50/. 

Joseph Bobinson, Lee Green Hall, Middlewich : Commended. 

James Kendall, Harborrow, Ulverston : Commended, 

Class 5. —Farms of not less than one hundred acres and under two hundred 

acres. 

Bichard Mackerbth, Waterside Farm, Ashton-with-Stodday; Fjrst 
Prize, 40/. 

Charles Hollinshead, Weaver Bank, MinshulUVcmon, Middlewich: 
Second Prize, 20/. 

Peter Pebciyal, Daresbury, Warrington : Commended. 

Class 6 .—Farms of not less than fifty hut under one hundred acres, 
William Edwards, Penrbos, Buthin: Prize, 20/. 

John Gregory, Waverton, Chester : Commended. 

Section 111.— Farms in the Isle of Man. 

Class 7.— Farms of seventy acres or upwards in extent, 

Thomas Fabqhar, White Stone House, Castletown : Prize, 25/. 

Class 8.^FarrM under seventy acres in exUni, hut not less than twenty* 

4 five acres. 

John Tsabse, Ballanedin, Bamsey: Prize, 15/. 
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Awara of Prizes at Liverpool 
IMPLEMENTS, 

Ths Gold Medal of the Society, offered for an efficient Sheaf •binding 
Machine, either attached to a Reaper or otherwiee. 

The Judges report that having made a careful and thorough examination of 
the American Sheaf-binding Machines, which were tried on wheat and oats on 
Mr. Scotson’s farm at Aigburth, they are of opinion that whilst great credit is 
due to the three inventions, viz., those of Walter A. Wood, D. M. Osborne 
and Co., and 0. H. McCormick, for the considerable efficiency attained, none 
of them have, as regards the requirements of English farmers, attained that 
perfection winch would justify them in awarding the Cold Medal of the 
Society. They, however, strongly recommend that a Silver Medal be awarded 
to Walter A. Wood hs a recognition of Progress, and that high commendatim 
be bestowed on the binding mechanism employed by D. M. Osborne and Co. 

Believing in the great importance of this invention, when made practically 
efficient, they were glad to know that the Society proposed to continue their 
offer of a Gold Medal for an efficient Self-binder. 

The recommendation of the Judges has been adopted by the Stewards. 


MISCELLANEOUS AWABDS. 

Silver Medals. 

W. N. Nicholson and Son, for their Patent Grist Mill. 

Hodgkin, Nbdhaus, and Co., for their New Patent Boiler-Feeder. 

Clayton and Shuttlbwobth, for their New Patent Drum-Guard on Thresh¬ 
ing Machine. 
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Senicn^ Examination Papers^ 1877. 


EXAMINATION IN AGBICULTUEE. 

Maximum Numbee or Mabss^ 200. Pass NtrMBEB, 100. 

Tuesday^ April 17th,/r<m 10 a.m. tiU 1 p.m. 

1. In selecting for your own agreeable and profitable occupation a 
mixed farm of say 400 acres, wbat proportion of arable, meadow, and 
grass land would you adopt, and wbat other considerations would 
mainly guide you ? 

2. Mention some of the conditions occurring in most farm-agree- 
ments, and note any that you consider might be modified or left out 
without injury to the farm. 

8. Furnish a list of the field-implements required on a large mixed 
farm, stating the numbers and price of each. 

4. Give a list of the grasses and cloyers commonly used for 1, 2, or 
8 years’ lay, with the quantity and price per acre of each. 

5. In seeding down land for permanent grass or meadow, what 
additions would you make to the l^fore-named mixture ? (Botanical 
as well as English names should be giyen.) 

6. What are the three most important ingredients of eyery good 
turnip manure ? and how much per acre, of each, would you apply 
where no farmyard-dung can be spared? 

7. Mention, in monthly succession (beginning with October), the 
operations common on a mixed farm throughout the year. 

8. Describe, briefly, the preparation of a field for swedes, and at 
about what date would you sow the seed ? 

9. Draw, roughly, on a scale of 8 feet to an inch, the ground-plan 
of a spacious and conyenient single byre for 12 cows, showing dic¬ 
ing, and the communications with adjoining oifices. And mention 
the leading points to be kept in yiew in designing all Jirst-^lass farm 
buildings? 

10. Mention 12 leading points of a well-made Shorthorn cow. 

11. Describe the treatment of Shorthorn heifers from birth until 
they drop the first calf^ stating age at which this last eyent may take 
plaM. 
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12. Tour home-bread fattening sheep, at say one year old, may 
average 10^ stone each, Uve^weight ; at how much would you es^mate 
the Oarc^’^eight, and what would they realise per head at 6s. lOd. 
per Smithfield stone ? 

13. Mention the several classes of improvements recognised by the 
“ Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875.” 

14. Tou wish, as much for shelter as for ornament, to fence off and 
plant, in a 100-acre pasture, four clumps of trees, each to contain f of 
an imperial acre. Of what shape would you construct them in oraer 
to take least fencing, and what would it cost you to rail off the whole 
four at 8s. per rood of 7 yards. 

16. Define the term “ manure.” 

16. On what soils and in what situations is steam cultivation most 
to be recommended ? and what are its main advantages as compared 
with team-work ? 

17. At 8d. per head per week, eaten on the ground by sheep, what 
would you expect to realise per acre from a crop of swedes and 
common turnips respectively ? 

18. What soils do you reckon most suitable for the growth, respec¬ 
tively, of swedes, white turnips, and mangold-wurzel ? and what weight 
per acre is considered a good crop 7 


EXAMINTATION IN CHEMISTEY. 

Maxim um Numbeb of Mabes, 200. Pass Numbeb, 100» 

I. Gsnebal Chemistbt. 

Wednesday, April lSth,from 10 o.w. tiU I p.m. 

1. What compounds does carbon form with oxygen, and under 
what circumstances are they severally formed ? Describe the chief 
characters of each of these compounds, and explain how its composi¬ 
tion has been determined. 

2. Describe the preparation and chief properties of chlorine. Ex¬ 
plain its action on (1) potash, (2) ferrous sulphate, (8) alcohol. 

8. Define equivalent weights, also neutral salts; and illustrate 
your definitions by examples. Find how much lead nitrate will 
exactly decompose 100 grs. of common sodium phosphate. 

(N ; P : Na : Pb = 14 : 31: 23 : 207.) ^ 

4. Point out the several sources whence nitrates in spring-water 
are derived, explaining how they are produced in each case. la what 
cases is spring-water most liable to be contaminated by passing 
through leaden pipes, and why ? # 
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5. State tlie composition of silica. How can it be rendered solable 
in water? Mention some of tbe minerals of oommon occorrenoe 
which consist of silica, and others which are silicates; and state 
which of them are subject to decomposition by exposure to the weather, 
and what is the gener^ character of such decomposition. 

6. By what characters can you distinguish salts of lime from those 
of magnesia ? Of the common salts of magnesia, which are soluble 
and which insoluble in water ? Compare the properties of magnesian 
limestone (under the action of hre, atmosphere, and chemical reagents) 
with those of common limestone, explaining the chemistry of the 
action in each case. 

7. What are the chief sources of ammonia ? In what respects do 
salts of ammonia resemble those of potassium ? Compare the com¬ 
position of corresponding salts of these two substances. Explain how 
to find the amount of ammonia present in a mixture containing salts 
of potash and soda as well as ammonia. 

8. State the composition of potassium ferrocyanide, how it is pre¬ 
pared, to what uses and in what manner it is applied. 

9. In what parts of plants is albumen found? What are the chief 
chemical characters of albumen? Of what elements is it composed, 
and how can you demonstrate the presence of each of these elements 
in it? 


II. Aobioultubal Chemistbt. 

Wedneadayy April l%thyfr<m 2jp.m. till 5 p.m. 

1. What are the chemical characters of the drainage of dung- 
heaps ? 

2. Describe the changes which Farmyard-Manure undergoes in 
rotting. Point out the difference in the composition of fresh and 
rotten dung, and the means of proTenting loss in fertilising matters 
in keeping Farmyard-Manure. 

3. How do you ascertain whether or not land is likely to be 
benefited by Lime ? In what forms is Lime used in agriculture ? 

4. Mention some of the causes of sterility of soils, and the means 
of removing them. 

5. Point out the principal differences in the feeding and manuring 
properties of Linse^-cake, decorticated and undecorticated Cotton- 
cake. 

6. How can you readily detect whether or not Bape-cake is fit for 
feeding purposes? 

7. What is the composition of Milk ? How do you detect adultera¬ 
tions in Milk ? How is con^nsed Milk prepared ? 
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8. Write a short paper on the comparative fertilising value of 
Nitrogen in the form of Dried Blood, -Shoddy, Bape-cake, Leather- 
refuse, Sulphate of Ammonia, and Nitrate of Soda. 

0. Describe a good method of analysing Dissolved Bones, and the 
manner in which the money value of Dissolved Bones and Mineral 
Superphosphate may be ascertained. 


EXAMINATION IN MECHANICS AND NATXJBAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

MAxnniH Nuhbsb of Mabks, 200. Pass Numbbb, 100. 

Thursday^ April 19t^,/rom 10 a.m. tiU 1p.m. 

1. Explain a method of finding the centre of gravity of a body, 
which consists of two parts, whose weights and centres of gravity 
(severally) are known. When men raise a long ladder from a hori¬ 
zontal to a vertical position, one of them will stand upon the lowest 
rang, and hold on. How does his doing so help the others ? 

2. What are the rectangular components of a force ? A string is 
tied by one end to a point on the ground, and pulled with a force of 
lOOlbs.; the string is observed to bo inclined at an angle of 22° 30' 
to the horizon; what force is exerted by the pull on l^e point in a 
vertical, and what in a horizontal direction ? 

3. A block of stone 4ft. square and 10ft. high stands on a horizontal 
plane; it is pulled at top by a force whose direction bisects two of 
its parallel horizontal edges; for what amount will the force be just 
on the point of making the block topple over; and what will be the 
magnitude and direction of the total pressure on the ground ? The 
specific giavity of the stone is 2.75. 

4. Show howto find the relation between the power and the weight 
in a single movable pulley, when the parts of the rope supporting 
the pulley are inclined to each other at a given angle. 

If the angle is 135°, and the weight 2 cwts., what is the power ? 

5. What is a foot-pound? When does an agent work with one- 
horse power? 

A body weighing 1000 lbs. is drawn along a horizontal plane l;^ 
an agent working at the rate of 11,000 foot-pounds a minute, it is 
fouM to move uniformly at the rate of 2^ miles an hour; what is the 
friction per lb. between the body and the plane ? 

6. Write down the formulsa connecting the distance described, and 
the velocify acquired, in a given time by a body whose motion is 
unifonnly accelerated. Explain these foimulso, without giving a 
formal proof of them. 
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A body moT68 from rest; its velocity undergoes a unifoim aocalora- 
tion of 82 in feet and seconds; find &e distwoe it describes in the 
seventh second of its motion. 

7. Two weights of 130 lbs. and 110 lbs. are connected by a fine 
thread, whi^h passes over a small pulley turning on a very smooth 
axle; the heavier weight is allowed to descend, drawing up the 
lighter weight; at what rate per second are they moving at the end 
of the third second of the motion ? What is the magnitude of the 
tension of the thread ? 

8. State the law of the transmission of pressure through water; 
explain the construction of the hydraulic press suf&ciently to exemplify 
this law. 

Describe the leather collar by means of which the press is enabled 
to work water-tight. 

9. What is the dew-point ? 

By what simple experiment could you show that on a fine suxnmer 
day the air contains moisture ? 

Speaking generally, does the air contain more moisture in summer 
than in winter ? Give briefly a reason for your answer. 


EXAMINATION IN MENSURATION AND 
SURVEYING. 

Maximitm Numbee of Makes, 100. Pass Numbeb, 60. 

Thursday^ April X9<A, from 2 y.w. till 6 p.w. 

1. State .the rules for finding (a) the area of a quadrilateral figure 
with two sides parallel; (b) the area of a circle; (c) the area of the 
surface of a cylinder; (d) the volume of a pyramid or cone.* 

2. A B C D is a quadrilateral figure; the side A B is parallel to 
and shorter than the side C D: show how to draw through A a line 
dividing the area into two equal parts. 

3. A circular pipe 4 inches in diameter is found to deliver 200 
gallons of water a minute; at what rate (in miles per hour) does the 
water move through the pipe? (A gallon contains 277,274 cubic 
inches.) 

4. A square field of 40 acres has a border 80 feet wide trenched 
round it; what is the area of the border in square iee^ (a) if it bo 
inside the field, (6) if it be outside the field ? 

5. A large area is to be planted with trees in rows, so that from 
tree to tree may be 20 feet; what distance is there between any two 
consecutive rows, and how many square feet are allow^ for ea^ 
tree? 
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6. There are two trees, both on accessible ground, and in an open 
space, but with an obstacle, such as a cottage, between them; giye a 
method of finding how £ar they are apart, without using any instru« 
ment for measuring angles. 

7. Describe briefly the Theolodite, so far as the principle of its 
construction is concerned. What angles can be measured with it ? 

8. For a triangulation of a few square miles it is found convenient 
to measure a base on a road with a uniform ascent of 2 vertical to 25 
horizontal: the measured distance on the road being 3745 feet, what 
would be the length of the base to be used in the triangulation ? 

9. Two sides of a triangle are 7584 feet and 5793 feet long; they 
contain an angle of 37^ 10'; calculate the remaining angles and side. 

10. A B C D are four points; from A to B is 4000 feet, from B to C 
5000 feet, from C to D 4100 feet, from D to A 900 feet; the angle at 
A is a right angle; find the area of the quadrilateral. 


EXAMINATION IN BOOK-KEEPINa 

MAxnnju Nuhbeb of Mabks, 200. Pass Numbbb, 100. 

Friday, ^pril 20th, from 10 cm, tiU 1 p.w. 

Journalise and post into a ledger, in proper technical form and 
language, the following series of facts and transactions, and, from such 
ledger, make out a Tnal Balance, a Profit and Loss Account, and a 
BaLmce Sheet. 

Liabilitiea and Assets of W. Fullbb on 1st January, 1877. 


LlABlLITtES. 

£ ( 2 . 

Amount due to C. Mason .. . 460 0 0 

Do. W. Squires . 220 0 0 

Acceptance to B. Brown’s Draft, ^ due 22nd 
January •• .. ..9 0 


£796 0 0 

Asbbts. - 

Gash at Banker’s .. .. 1316 0 0 

Petty Gash in hand. 0 15 0 

300 Sheep, yalued at .460 0 0 

60 Bullocks „ 1000 0 0 

Stock of Oil-cake, Provender, &c. 126 0 0 


£2,896 15 0 
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1877. £ d. 

JaD. 1. Bought of T. Archer, 60 Sheep for .. .. 106 0 0 

„ 4. Sold to S Dixon, 18 Bullocks for .. .. 460 0 0 

„ 6. Accepted 0. Mason’s Draft on me at 60 

days* sight for. 460 0 0 

„ 10. Purchased Lease of premises occupied by 

me, and paid for the same . 600 0 0 

„ 12. Bought of W. Squires, 200 Sheep for .. 300 0 0 

„ 14. Sold to W. Bye, 46 Sheep for ‘. 90 0 0 

„ 17. Bought Oil-cake for Cash. 28 0 0 

Bought of C. Mason, 20 Bullocks for .. 360 0 0 

„ 21. Sold to W. Morgan, 125 Sheep for .. .. 281 6 0 

Drew upon him at 30 days’ sight for .. 280 0 0 

Allowed him . 150 

„ 22. Drew on account of Petty Cash. 10 0 0 

Paid T. Archer. 106 0 0 

„ 23. Sold to S. Dixon, 20 Bullocks for .. .. 520 0 0 

Beceived of him, Cash . 350 0 0 

Drew upon him at 60 days’sight for .. 600 0 0 

„ 24. Bought of C. Preston, 125 Sheep for.. .. 187 10 0 

Sold to W. Bye, 100 Sheep for. 260 0 0 

„ 25. Paid B. Brown’s Draft, due this day .. .. 125 0 0 

Drew Cash for private account. 15 0 0 

„ 26. Consigned to W. Slade, 10 Bullocks, to be 

sold for my account and risk, valued at 225 0 0 

Paid for carriage of the above. 16 0 0 

„ 27. Beceived of W. Bye, Cash. 200 0 0 

Accepted C. Preston’s Draft on me at 30 

days’ sight for. 187 10 0 

„ 30. Beceived of W. Slade, account sales of 
Bullocks consigned to him, showing that 

the same had realised net . 286 0 0 

Drew upon him at 10 days’ sight for .. 286 0 0 

„ 31. Paid sundry expenses out of Petty Cash .. 11 18 6 

Paid for Wages. 36 10 0 

Clerk’s Salary, due this day . 12 10 0 

Private account for interest on Capital .. 8 16 0 

Oil-cake and Provender on hand .. .. 45 0 0 

Sheep on hand . 640 0 0 

Bullocks on hand . 400 0 0 

Depreciation in value of Lease. 2 10 0 


EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY. 

Maxiitoii Nuhbeb 07 MiAKS, 100. Pass NvmbbBi 60. 

Fridayf April 20fh, from 2 p.m. till 6 p.m. 

1. Mention some of tfal) chief agencies by which various kinds of 
rock have been formed. Give some examples. 
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2. State the advantages of a knowledge of Geology to iho agri-* 
oulturist. 

8. What is the Boulder Clay? Explain its origin. How does it 
differ from other clay formations ? 

4. Explain how geological structure may be favourable or not to 
the water-supply of a district. 

5. How are the Stratified rocks divided into great groups or periods ? 
Give a sketch-map showing their general distribution in England and 
Wales. 

6. Mention some fossils by which each of the great groups of 
Stratified rocks is distinguish^. 

7. Construct a table of the subdivisions of the Oolitic rocks, indi¬ 
cating the calcareous, arenaceous, and argillaceous beds. 

8. By what different agencies have soils been formed ? Give some 
classification of soils. 

9. Define the term warp.” Describe its agricultural advantages, 
and give examples. 

10. Why is it that the surface coloured as chalk on a geological 
map is not always of the same agricultural value ? 

11. What is the difference between Agricultural Geology and 
Surface Geology ? 

12. Name the rocks and fossils on the table. 


EXAMINATION IN BOTANY. 

[It is expected that Eight Questions at least will be answered.] 
Maxim um Numbeb of Mabes, 100. Pass Numbeb, 50. 

Saturday, April 2l8t,Jrom 10 a.m. tiU 1 jp.m. 

1. Explain the terms “ endosmose” and “ exosmose.” 

2. What is the function of the epidermis; and what plants arc 
without it ? 

8. Explain the changes that take place in the food stored in the 
seed before it can be assimilated by the plant. 

4. What is albumen ? Mention two seeds in which albumen is 
present, and two which are destitute of it. 

6. What is smut and mildew ; and what actions would you take to 
prevent their attacking crops ? 

6. Give the principal groups (at least three) of dicotyledons, with 
the characters which distinguish them, anf^ an example of each. 

7. In which way do manures benefit plants ? 
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8. Explain the morphology of the edible portions of the potato, 
onion, kohl*iabi and tnraip. 

9. Giye an acoonnt of the nature and history of the potata fongns. 

10. What plants of the Natural Order Leguminoace are cultivated 
in Britain ? 

11. Under what conditions are the 8ex|ial organs of Ferns pro¬ 
duced? 

12. Describe in a systematic method the plants marked A, B, 
and 0. 


EXAMINATION IN ANATOMY AND ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

MAxmiTM Numbeb of Masks, 100. Pass Number, 60. 

Saturday^ April 21«<, from 2 pm. till 6 p.m. 

1. Describe the structure, form, size, and weight of the kidnqrs of 
the Ox, as compared with those of the Sheep. State the position 
which these organs occupy in relation to the viscera of the abdomen, 
and the membrane which lines that cavity. Enter fully into a descrip¬ 
tion of their physiological function, and the influence which various 
kinds of food have upon urinary deposits* 

2. Describe the position, size, and general structure of the liver of 
the Sheep. Name its chief function, and the effects produced by its 
secretion in the assimilation of the food. State also the ill con¬ 
sequences which are likely to attend the pasturing of Sheep on wet 
and undrained soils, especially during the summer months. 
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MEMOEANDA. 


Axuaam ov LsnsBa^The Soclel 7 *g office being sitnated in the postal district deslgneted by the 
letter W* Members, in their oorrespondenoe with the Secretary, are requested to sablotai that 
letter to the nsoal address. 

Gbvhal Hmmo in London. December, 1897. 

Gmmut KBxrnro in London, May 22,1898, at 12 o'dook. 

Mmnra at Bristol, July 1898. 

Momthlt OonKOiL (for transaction of bnsiiMss), at 12 o'clock on the first Wednesday in every month, 
mco^^l^annary, September, and October: open only to Members of Ck>nncil and GovemorB of 

Anjorminciin«.---Tbe Oonndl affionra over Passion and Easter weeks, when those weeks do not 
indode the first Wednesday of the month; from the first Wednesday in Angnst to the first 
Wednesday in November; and from the first Wednesday in December to the first Wednesday In 
Febmary. 


Ofiici Boi 7B&—10 to 4. On Satnrdays, 10 to 2. 

DrsKASES of Cattle, Shorn, and Figs.—Members have the privilege of applying to the Vetetinary 
GommiUee of the Society, and of sending animals to the Brown institntion, Wandsworth 
Boad, S.W.^A statement of these privileges will be found on page c) 

Cbskioai. AVALtmf—The privilegee of Chemical Analysis enjoyed by Members of the Society will 
be fomffi stated in this Append (p. d). 

BoTintOaL pBivtLiQns.—The Botanical and Entomological Privilegee eqjoyed by Members of the 
Sodety will be found stated in this Appendix (page dii). 

ScBsoKiFTioxB^l. Annual—The subscription of a Governor la £6, and that of a Member £1, due in 
advance on the Ist of January of eadi year, and becoming in arrear if unpaid by the Ist of 
June. X For Ufa.—Governors may orunpound for their sub^ptilon for friture years by paying 
at once the sum of ASO, and Members by paying AlO. Governors and Members who have paid 
tbdr annual aubscilption for 20 years or upwards, and whose subecriptions are not in arrear, 
may oompound for nitnre annual subscriptions, that of the current year indudve, by a single 
payment of £25 for a Governor, and A5 for a Member. 

PATVSim.— Subscriptions may be paid to the Secretary, In the most direct and aatisfoctory manner, 
dther at the Office of the Sodety, Na 12. Hanovor Square, London, W., or by means of post- 
office orders, to be obtained at any of tbe prindpal post-offiow throughout the klnmlom, and made 
payable to him at the Vcre Street Office, London, W.; but any weque on a Banker’s or any 
other house of businesB in London will be equally available, it made payable on demand. In 
obtaining post-office orders care should be taken to give the poetmaster the oorrect initials 
and surname of the Secretary of the Sode^ (H. M. Jenmua), otherwise the payment 
will be reftiaed to him at tbe post-office on which sndi order baa been obtained; and when 
remitting the money-orders it should be stated by whom, and on whose account, they are sent 
Cheques diould be made payable as dralta on demand (not as bllla only payable after sight or a 
certain number of days after date), and should he drawn on a London (not on a local ooimtry) 
banker. When payment is made to fhe London and Westminster Bank, St Jamea’ii Square 
Branch, as tbe bankers of the Sodety, it will be desirable that the Seoretaiy dxmld be advised 
by letter of such payment in order that the entry In the banker's book may be at onoe iden¬ 
tified, and foe amount posted to the credit of foe proper party. No coin can be remitted by poet, 
unless the letter be registered. 

Nkw HxiiBBB 8 .^EveT 7 candidate for admlsdon into foe Sodety must be proposed by a Member; 
foe proposer to spraty In writing the frill name, usual place of residence, andj^t-town, of the 
canmdi^ either at a Council meeting, or by letter addreseed to foe Secrets^, forms of Propceal 
may be obtained on apidication to foe Secretary. 


V Members msy obtain on application to the Secretary ct^les of an Abstract of the Charter 
and Bye-laws, of a Statement of the General ObjmtB, Ac., of foe Sodety, of Chemioat, 
Botanical, and Veterinary Privileges, and of other printed p^^ connected with vpedal 
departments of foe Sodety'a bnstooss. 
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I.—Sebious OB Extbksitb Diseases. 

No. 1. Any Member of the Society who may desire profesdonal attendanoe 
and special advice in^ cases of serious or extensive disease among his cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, and will address a letter to the Secretary, will, by return of 
post, receive a reply stating whether it be considered necessary that the 
Society’s Veterinary Inspector should visit the pli^ where the disease prevails. 

No. 2. The remuneration of the Inspector will be 2/. 2s. each &y as a 
professional fee, and IZ. Is. each day for personal expenses; and he will also 
be allowed to charge the cost of travelling to and from the locality where his 
services may have been required. The fees will be paid by the Society, but 
the travelling expenses will be a charge against the applicant. This charge 
may, however, be reduced or remitted altogether at the discretion of the Council, 
on such step being recommended to them by the Veterinary Committee. 

No. 3. The Inspector, on his return from visiting the diseased stock, will 
report to the Committee, in writing, the results of & observations and pro- 
codings, wliich Beport will be laid before the Council. 

No. 4. When contingencies anse to prevent a personal discharge of the 
duties confided to the Inspector, he may, subject to the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee, name some competent professional person to act in his stead, who shall 
receive the same rates of remuneration. 


n.—O bdieabv OB Otheb Oases oe Disease. ^ 
Members may obtain the attendance of the Veterinary Inspector on any 
case of disease by paying the cost of his visit, which will be at the following 
rate, viz., 22. 28. per diem, and travelling expenses. Applications should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of the Brown Institution, care of the Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, 12, Hanover Square, London, W. 

in.—OONBULTATIOKS WITHOUT VlSEP. 

Personal consultation with Veterinary Inspector .. .. 68. 

Consultation hy letter .. .fis. 

Consultation necessitating the writing of three or more letters lOa. 

Post-mortem examination, and report thereon.lOs. 

A return'of the number of applications from Members of the Society during 
each half-year is required from the Veterinary Inspector. 

rV.—A dmission of Diseased Ahimals to the Bbown Institution, 
Wandswobth Boad, London, S.W.; Invebtioations^ Leotubes, 
AND Bepobts. 

No. 1. All Members of the Somety have the privily of sending cattle, 
sheep, and pigs to the Infirmary of the Brown Institution, on the following 
terms; viz., by paying for the keej) and treatment of cattle lOs. fief, per week 
each and for sheep and pigs *^a small proportionate charge to be 

fixed by the Professor-Sui^ntendent according to circumstances.’* 

No. 2. The Professor-Superintendeot of the Institution has also undertaken 
to carry out such investigations relating to the nature, treatment, and pre¬ 
vention of diseases of cattle, sheep, and pigs, as may be deemed expedient by 
il^CoundL 

No. 3. A detailed Beport of the oases of cattle, sheep, and pigs treated in 
the Infirmary of the Institution, or on Farms in the occupation of Itobers 
of the Society, will be furnished to the Council quarterly; and also special 
reports fixMn time to time on any matter of unusu^ intmst which may come 
under the notice of the Instituti^. 

By Order of the Council, 

H. M. JENKINS^ Seorelarff. 
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i^emberd^ ^nbtltged of Cbemtral Itnal^te. 

Thb Oounoil have fixed the following rates of Charges for Analyses to 
be made by the Consulting Chemist for tilie bond fide use of Members 
of t^e Society; who, to avoid all unnecessary correspondenoe, are 
partio^rly requested, when applying to him, to mention the kind of 
analysis they require, and to quote its number in the subjoined sdiedule. 
The diarge for analysis, together with the carriage of the specimens, 
must be paid to him by Members at the time of their application, 

N<». 1.—Au opinion of the genuineness of Peruvian guano, bone- 

dust, or oil-cake (each sample) .. .. .. .. 58. 

„ 2.—An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, 
orgamc matter, sand, phosphate of lime, alkaline salts 

and ammonia .10 m 

„ 3.—An estimate of the value (relatively to the average 
samples in the market) of sulphate and muriate of am¬ 
monia, and of the nitrates of potash and soda .. .. 10s. 

„ 4.—An analysis of superphosphate of lime for soluble phos¬ 
phates only .^.lOs 

„ 6.—An analysis of superphosphate of lime, showing the pro¬ 
portions of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and 
insoluble pho^hates, sulphate of lime, and ammonia .. £1. 

„ 6 —An analysis (sumdeut for the determination of its agricul¬ 
tural value) of an ordinary artificial manure .. .. £1. 

„ 7.—Limestone:—the proportion of lime, 7s. fid.; the propor¬ 
tion of magnesia, 10s.; the proportion of lixne and mag¬ 
nesia •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 15& 

„ b.—Limestone or marls, including carbonate, phosphate, and 

sulphate of lime and magnesi^ with sand and clay .. £]. 

„ 9.—Partiid analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, 

sand, organic matter, and carbonate of lime .. £1. 

„ 10.—Complete analysis of a soil .. .. .. .. .. £3 

„ 11.—An analysis of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding 
purposes; showing the proportion of moisture, oilj 
mineral matter, albuminous matter, and woody fibre; 
as well as of starch, gum, and sugar, in the aggregate £1. 

„ 12.—Analysis of any vegetable product .. .. .. £l. 

„ 13.—Analysis of animd products, refuse substances used for 

manure, &c. .. .. .. .. fmm lOs. to dOs. 

„ 14.—^Determination of the ** hardness ** of a sample of water 

before and after boHing .. .. .. .. .. lOs. 

„ 16.—Analysis of water of land drainage, and of water used for 

irrigation. •• .• £2. 

„ 16.—^Determination of nitric add in a sample of water .. .. £l, 

N.B .—Tke ahem Seale cf Charges is not uppliooMe to the ease of parsons 
commercially engaged in the Manufacture or Sale qf any Svhsianoe sent for 
Awd/ysie. 

The Address of the Consultiiig Chemist of tlie Society is, Dr. Auoostits 
V osnoKXR, F.R.S., ll, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C., to which he 
requests that all letters and parcels (Pottage and Carriage paid) should be directed. 

By Ordtr of the Council, 

H. M. JENKHTIS, Secretary. 
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mSTBUOnONS fob selecting and sending samples 
FOB ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURES.—Take a large bandfkl of the manure firom three 
or fbur bam, mix the whole on a large sheet of p^r, breaking down with the 
hand any lamps present, and fold up in tinfoiU or in oil silk, about 8 oz. of the 
well-mixed sample, and send it to 11, SaLiSBUBT Sqitabb, Flbet Stbebt, E,C., 
by j^t: or place the mixed maunre in a small wooden or tin box, which may 
be tied by string, but must not be sealed, and send it by post. If the manure be 
very wet and lumpy, a larger boxful, weighing from 10 to 12 oz., should be 
sent either by post or railway. 

Samples not exceeding 4 oz. in weight may be sent by post, by attaching two 
penny postage stamps to the parcel. 

Samples not exce^ing 8 oz., for three postage stamps. 

Samples not exceeding 12 oz., for four postage stamps. 

The parcels should be addressed: Da. Anonsrus Voelcrbr, 11, Salisbuby 
Squabe, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and the address of the sender or the 
number or mark of the article be stated on parcels. 

The samples may be sent in covers, or in boxes, bags of linen or other materials. 
No parcel sent by post must exceed 12 oi. in weight, 1 foot 6 inchjps in length, 
9 inches in width, and 6 inches in depth. 

SOILS.—Have a wooden box made 6 inches long and wide^ and firom 9 to 12 
inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. Mark out in the 
field a 8«u:e of about 12 inches square; dig round in a slanting direction a trench, 
so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil with its subsoil from 9 to 12 inches deep; 
trim this block or plan of the field to make it fit into the wooden box, invert the 
open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift it 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid and send it by goods or parcel to the 
laboratory. The soil will then be received in the exact position in which it is 
found in the field. 

In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
once inverted over the s^ and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

WATERS.—Two gallons of water are reouired for analysis. The water, if 
possible, should be sent in glass-stoppered Winchester half-gallon bottles, which 
are readily obtained in any chemist and druggist's shop. If Winchester bottles 
cannot be procured, the water may be sent in perfectly clean new stoneware spirit- 
jars surrounded by wickerwork. For the determination of the degree of harness 
before and after boiling, only one quart wine-bottle full of water is required. 

LIMESTONES, MARLS, IRONSTONES, AND OTHER MINERALS.— 
Whole pieces, weighing from 3 to 4 oz., should be sent enclosed in small linen 
bags, or wn^iped in paper. Postage 2d., if under 4 oz, 

OILCAKES.—Take a sample from the middle of the cake. To this end break a 
whole cake into two. Then Wak off a piece firom the end where the two halves 
were joined togeUier, and wrap it in paper, leaving Uie ends open, and send parcel 
by post. The piece should weigh from 10 to 12 oz. Postage, 4d. If sent by 
railway, one quarter or half a cake should be forwarded. 

FEEDING MEALS.—About 3 oz. will be sufficient for analysis. Enclose the 
meal in a small linen bag. Send it by post. 

On ibrwarding samples, separate letters should be sent to the laboratory, 
spedfymg the nature of the information required, and, if poiriblei the object 
ia view. 


H. M. JENKINS, Aentary. 
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iSotunitol an)r ^ntanuilagtcal 
^ribtlegest. 

The Council have fixed the following Rates of Charge for 
the examination of Plants, Seeds, and Insects for the hon& Jide 
use of Members of the Society, who are particularly requested, 
when applying to the Consulting Botanist, to mention the 
kind of examination they require, and to quote its number in 
the subjoined Schedule. The charge for examination must be 
paid to the Consulting Botanist at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcels must be prepaid. 


I. BOTANICAL. 

^ 0 .1.—A report on the purity, amount and nature of foreign 
materials, perfectness, and germinating power of a sample 
of seeds. .. .. 

„ 2.—^Detailed report on the weight, purity, perfectness, and 
germinating power of a sample of se^s, with a special 
description of the weeds and other foreign materials 
contamed in it •• •• •• .. •• .. lOs. 

„ 3.—^Determination of the species of any weed or other plant, 
or of any epiphyte or vegetable parasite, with a report 
on its habits, and the means of its extermination or 
prevention •• .. •• .. .. .. 5s. 

„ Report on any disease affecting the farm crop .. .. 5s. 

„ 5.—^Determination of the species of a collection of natural 
grasses found in any district on one kind of soil, with 
a report on their habits and pasture value .. .. 10s. 

II. ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

„ 6.—Determination of the species of any insect, worm, or other 
animal which, m any stage of its life, injuriously affects 
the farm crops, with a report on its habits and sugges¬ 
tions as to its extermination .. .. .. .. 5s. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

In sending seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
secure a fair and honest sample. If anything supposed to be injurious or 
useless exists in the com or seed, selected samples should also be sent. 

In collecting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and 
the earth i^aken from the roots. If possible, the plant must be in ffower or 
fruil They should be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as fresh as 
possible. Place them in a bottle, or pack them in tin-foil or oil-si'k. 

All specimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying4he nature of 
the information required, and stating any local circumstances (soil, situaticn, 
&C.) wMch,in the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the 
inquiry. 

N.B .—The above Scale of Chorea ie not applicable in the case of Seedemen 
requiring the eervicee of the Consulting Botanist, 

Parcels or letters (Carriage or Post^ prep|^d) to be addressed to Mr. W. 
Oabbuthsbs, F,R.S., 4, Woodside YiUas, Gipsy Mill, London, S.E. 

H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 







